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WASHINGTON: 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

1SS9. 


FiFTiBTH  Congress,  First  Session. 

Concurrent  retolution  adopted  by  the  Houte  of  Sepreamtativea  July  2S,  18€8,  and  by  the 

Senate  October  1, 1888. 

Bcsohed  by  the  House  of  Repreeentativee  (the  Senate  caneurring).  That  there  hf*  printed 
of  the  JiVport  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  of  the  National  Mnseam  for  the  years 
ending  June  30, 1886  and  1887,  in  two  octavo  volames  for  each  year,  16,000  extra  copies 
of  each,  of  which  3,000  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  6,000  copies  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativee,  and  7,000  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 
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operations,  expenditures,  and  condition. 
II. — Report  of  the  United  States  National  Masenm,  showing  its 
progress  and  condition. 
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United  States  National  Museum, 

Washington^  February  1, 1887. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  upon  the  present 
condition  of  the  Museum,  and  upon  the  work  accomplished  in  its  vari- 
ous departments  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 188G. 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  Brown  Goode, 
Assistant  Secretary^  Smithsonian  Institutionj 

in  charge  of  U,  8.  National  Museum. 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

Secretary  of  the  Smittisonian  Institution. 
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G.  BUOWN  GOODK, 


AB8I8TANT  8KCKKTAKY  OF    TUB  HMITIISONTAN   IXSTirrnoX,    IX  CIIARGK  OF   IIIK 

NATIONAL   MUSECM. 


H.  Mi».  170,  pt.  2 1  1 


REPORT  UPON  THE  CONDITION  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
NATIONAL  MUSEUM  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
1886. 


In  tbe  report  now  presented,  which  relates  to  the  year  ending  with 
Jane  30, 1886,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  presented  a  general  review 
of  the  history  of  the  Musonm,  and  of  its  several  departments.  The 
pablication  of  this  liistorical  sketch  will,  however,  be  reserved  for  pre- 
sentation at  some  future  time. 
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LIST  OF  ERRATA. 

Page  33,  for  "  Berdell,"  read  **Rerdell." 

Page  56,  for  "  T.  T.  Lamb,"  read  M  T.  F.  Lamb." 

Page  56,  for  *'  H.  M.  Meling,"  read  "  H.  M.  MaUing." 

Page  60,  for  "  Prof.  L  H.  Morrison,"  read  "  Prof.  J.  H.  Morriaon." 

Page  108,  for  *' J.  U.  Johnson,"  read  "J.  W.Johnson." 

Page  253,  for  *'  Rufus  W.  Deering,"  read  "Romyn  Hitchcock." 

Page  432,  for  '' dia^vot^,"  read  **  didjiaotcJ* 


ington,^  should  be  delivered  to  the  Begents  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, and,  together  with  the  new  specimens  obtained  by  exchange, 
donation,  or  otherwise,  should  be  so  arranged  and  classified  as  best  to 
facilitate  their  examination  and  study.* 

It  was  not  until  1858  that  the  actual  custody  of  the  ^^  National  Cabi- 
net'^  was  assumed  by  the  Kegeuts,  and  appropriations  were  made  by 
Congress  for  its  maintenance.  During  the  twenty-three  years  which 
followed,  the  collections  were  greatly  increased  and  were  made  the 
subjects  of  numerous  important  memoirs  upon  the  natural  history  and 
ethnology  of  America.  The  public  halls,  with  their  arrangements  for 
the  exhibition  of  a  portion  of  the  collections,  also  received  a  due  share 
of  attention,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  instruction  and  pleasure  was 
afforded  to  visitors.  The  appropriations  however  were  small,  the  space 
limited,  and  the  staff  so  inadequate,  that  little  could  be  done  except  to 
keep  the  collections  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

*  An  act  to  establish  the  Smithsonian  Institation  **  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men."  (Approved  Augnst  10,  1846 ;  Revised  Statutes,  Title  LXIII. 
nections  rK>79-s>594.)  See  also  Revised  Statutes,  section  558G,  and  Statutes  Forty- 
fifth  Congress,  third  session,  chap.  182,  p.  894. 
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The  Exhibition  of  1S70  in  Philadelphia  was  an  event  of  great  edaca- 
tional  importance  to  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  not  the  least 
of  its  benefits  were  the  lessons  it  taught  as  to  the  possibilities  for  good 
in  public  museums.  The  objects  which  were  given  to  the  United  States 
for  its  National  Museum,  at  the  close  of  the  Centennial,  were  of  much 
intrinsic  value,  but  were  still  more  important,  in  that  they  led  to  the 
erection  of  a  large  building  for  the  expansion  of  the  museum  itself. 

From  1876  to  1881  was  a  period  of  incubation.  The  museum  embryo 
was  developing,  but  it  was  within  a  shell  of  store-houses.  From  1881  to 
1886,  another  period  of  five  years,  its  growth  has  been  rapid,  though 
the  organism  is  still  in  its  infancy.  These  five  years  have  been  years 
of  experiment,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  is  now  evident  to  the  people  and 
to  Congress  that  the  young  museum  is  now  ready  to  begin  a  promising 
progress  toward  maturity. 

Among  the  most  important  features  of  the  work,  up  to  the  presen^t 
time,  certain  definite  stages  of  progress  have  been  attained,  among  the 
most  important  of  which  mny  be  mentioned : 

(1)  An  organization  of  the  Museum  staff  has  been  effected — efficient 
for  present  purposes  and  capable  of  expansion  and  extension  as  occa- 
sion may  require. 

(2)  Through  the  agency  of  this  staff,  the  materials  in  the  Museum, 
the  accumulations  of  nearly  half  a  century,  have  been  examined,  classi- 
fied, and  brought  under  control. 

(3)  The  collections  have  been  more  than  doubled  in  extent. 

(4)  A  beginning  has  been  made  toward  the  development  of  a  thor- 
oughly labelled  exhibition  series,  available  for  the  instruction  of  the 
public. 

(5)  A  thorough  study  of  the  organizations  and  systems  of  classifica- 
tion in  other  museums  throughout  the  world  has  been  made,  the  results 
of  which  are  beginning  to  appear  in  the  work  of  the  Museum  staff.  A 
report  upon  the  great  museums  of  the  world  is  in  preparation  and  will 
soon  be  published. 

(6)  Many  new  methods  of  installation  have  been  d(*veloped  by  experi- 
ments in  the  Museum,  and  in  the  expositions  in  which  the  Museum  has 
participated.  These  are  finding  favor,  and  are  being  adopted  in  many 
similar  establishmenta  at  home  and  abroad,  and  will  certainly  add  to 
the  economy  and  success  of  our  own  administration. 

(7)  Science  has  been  forwarded  by  the  publication  of  many  hundreds 
of  papers  describing  the  materials  in  the  Museum,  while  the  work  of 
specialists  in  the  production  of  these  papers  has  greatly  improved  the 
significance  and  value  of  the  collections. 

It  is,  I  think,  possible  to  show  that  Washington  may  readily  be  made 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  greatest  museums  in  the  world.  It  will  perhaps 
be  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  to  gather  together  in  Washington 
collections  of  ancient  and  mediseval  art,  such  as  those  which  adorn  the 
capitals  of  Europe;  but  a  representative  series  of  such  objects  will  un- 
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doubtedly  grow  up,  which  shall  tend  to  educate  the  public  taste,  aud  to 
promote,  so  far  as  possible,  the  study  of  the  elements  of  art  and  the 
history  of  civilization,  as  well  as  to  forward  the  growth  of  the  arts  of 
design.  This  having  been  accomplished,  the  attention  of  the  Museum 
should  be  directed  mainly  toward  the  exhibition  of  the  geology  and 
natural  history  of  America,  and  its  natural  resources,  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  memorials  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  to  the  exposition 
of  the  arts  and  industries  of  America. 

In  referring  to  the  industries  of  America  it  is  not  intended  to  recom- 
mend that  anything  similar  to  what  is  generally  understood  as  an  <Mu- 
dnstrial  exhibition"  should  be  attempted.  The  element  of  competitive 
display  should  not  be  admitted,  and  no  two  objects  of  precisely  similar 
import  should  ever  be  placed  side  by  side. 

As  early  as  1851,  the  scope  of  the  Museum  was  considered  to  be  a 
question  of  great  importance ;  but  even  now  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to 
speak  definitely  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  its  future  development.  The 
first  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  Professor  Henry,  was  opposed  to  the 
accumulation  of  extensive  collections  at  the  expense  of  the  Smithsonian 
fund.  He  did  not  underrate  the  imx>ortance  of  great  collections,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  deemed  it  the  duty  of  the  Institution  to  x>oint  out  the  means 
by  which  they  might  be  made,  and  to  aid  in  this  work  by  utilizing  all 
opportunities  for  procuring  specimens  for  distribution,  by  facilitating 
exchanges,  and  by  assisting  explorations.  He  considered  the  formation 
of  a  general  collection,  although  beyond  the  means  of  the  Institution  at 
that  time,  an  object  which  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  Congress, 
and  wai  firmly  convinced  that  in  accepting  donations  of  specimens, 
preference  should  be  given  to  those  of  importance  for  use  in  scientific 
research,  the  study  of  which  was  likely  to  produce  new  and  interesting 
results.  Professor  Baird,  taking  up  the  same  administrative  problem 
at  a  later  period,  and  finding  the  conditions  greatly  changed,  has 
forwarded  enthusiastically  the  progress  of  the  National  Museum,  sup. 
ported  as  it  now  is  by  direct  grants  of  money  from  the  general  Gov- 
ernment. With  the  experience  of  these  years  it  has  become  evident 
that  the  National  Museum  of  the  United  States  will  of  necessity  have 
features  peculiar  to  itself,  developed  in  response  to  the  peculiar  needs 
of  the  people  of  this  continent.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  na- 
tional collections  of  every  principal  European  nation  are  divided  into 
several  groups,  each  under  separate  administration,  though  often  within 
the  general  control  of  some  central  authority.  In  France,  for  instance, 
most  of  the  museums  are  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
in  England,  to  a  less  extent,  under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

In  London,  iii  Paris,  in  Berlin,  and  in  Vienna  the  public  collections 
are  scattered  through  various  parts  of  the  city,  in  museums  with  dis- 
tinctive names,  and  independent  in  their  organizations.  Much  of  the 
work  which  should  properly  be  done  by  such  museums  is  omitted,  be- 
cause no  one  of  them  has  seen  fit  to  undertake  it ;  while,  on  the  other 
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haudy  much  labor  is  duplicated,  which  is  perhaps  equally  unfortunate, 
collections  of  similar  scope  and  purpose  bein^  maintained  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  city.  One  of  the  chief  objections  to  such  division  of 
eiibrt  is,  that  much  of  the  value  of  large  collections  in  any  department  ^s 
lost  by  failure  to  concentrate  them  where  they  may  be  studied  and  com- 
pared side  by  side.  In  Washington  the  national  collections  are  all, 
without  exception,  concentrated  in  one  group  of  buildings.  The  Army 
Medical  Museum  will  soon  occupy  a  building  side  by  side  with  those 
under  the  control  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  this  proximity, 
in  connection  with  the  long-established  policy  of  co-operation  between 
the  two  organizations,  will  cause  them  to  be,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
united  in  interest. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  the  future,  museums  of  specialties,  occupying 
buildings  of  their  own,  may  grow  up  nnder  the  control  of  other  Execu- 
tive Departments  of  the  Government,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  not  be  very  remote  from  the  chain  of  museum  buildings  already 
in  process  of  formation,  and  that  a  harmonious  system  of  co-operation 
will  always  be  found  to  be  practicable. 

The  National  Museum  is  now  approaching  an  important  crisis  in  its 
history.  Its  future  will  depend  upon  the  action  of  Congress  in  granting 
it  an  additional  building,  for  without  more  room  its  growth  can  not 
but  be  in  large  degree  arrested.  From  this  time  forward  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  develop  the  collections  satisfactorily  without  additional 
space.  The  laboratories  and  workshops  are  already  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  storage  of  the  unexhibited  collections  and  the  accommodation 
of  the  preparators  and  mechanics,  and  the  exhibition  halls  do  not  afford 
suitable  opiiortunity  for  the  display  of  the  materials  already  in  order 
for  public  examination.  Each  collection,  and  above  all  each  depart- 
ment^ should  have  a  hall  of  its  own,  more  or  less  completely  isolated 
from  those  which  adjoin  it.  It  is  evident  that  when  several  collections 
are  placed  side  by  side  in  the  same. department,  much  is  lost  in  respect 
to  effect  and  convenience  of  study,  not  to  mention  the  still  greater  dis- 
advantage of  overcrowded  space. 

A.— THE  MUSEUM  STAFF. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  scientific 
staff  during  the  year.  The  collection  of  Genozoic  Fossils  is  now  in  the 
custody  of  the  Gurator  of  MoUusks,  the  Department  of  Invertebrate 
PaljBontology  having  been  divided  into  three  groups,  corresponding  to 
the  three  principal  periods  of  geologic  time,  Paleozoic,  Mesozoic,  and 
Genozoic.  Mr.  John  B.  Smith  was  appointed  Assistant  Gurator  of  the 
Department  of  Insects  on  August  1,  1885.  Mr.  Romyn  Hitchcock, 
Gurator  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Industries,  was  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  two  years  to  visit  Japan  for  scientific  exploration,  and, 
having  received  from  the  Japanese  Government  an  appointment  as 
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Professor  in  the  University  of  Osaka,  departed  ou  Lis  mission  in  July, 
18SG. 

Mr.  VV.  V.  Cox  was  designated  Chief  Clerk  in  December,  1885.  Mr. 
Iw.  1.  Geare  has  been  placed  in  cliarge  of  Correspondence  and  Eeports; 
and  Mr.  A.  Howard  Clark  is  Assistant  in  charge  of  Publications,  Sta- 
tionery, and  Labels.  Mr.  S.  C.  Brown,  as  Registrar,  has  charge  of 
Transportation,  Registry,  and  Storage.  Mr.  John  Murdoch  has  been 
designated  Assistant  Librarian. 

By  the  death,  March  19,  1880,  of  Mr.  James  Templeman  Brown,  the 
Museum  suffered  the  loss  of  an  enthusiastic  worker,  who  had  rendered 
efficient  service  in  the  development  of  the  Museum.  Mr.  Brown  had 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  whale  fisheries  of  the  world,  and  the 
collection  formed  by  him  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  New  England 
whale  fishery,  will  always  be  a  prominent  feature  in  the  fisheries  court. 

The  Museum  staff,  as  now  organized,  consists  of  two  classes — the 
scientific  officers  or  curators,  and  the  administrative  officers. 

There  are  at  present  28  curatorships,  some  of  which  are  divided,  so 
that  the  number  of  heads  of  departments  or  sub-departiueuts  is  2G, 
and  the  total  number  of  men  in  the  scientific  staff  30,  of  whom  13  arc  in 
the  pay  of  the  Museum,  and  the  others  are  honorary  (or  unpaid),  some 
being  detailed  for  this  duty  by  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  others  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  while 
two  are  volunteers.  These  details  are  in  every  instance  made  in  the 
interests  of  co-openition  by  those  Bureaus  of  the  Government  engaged 
in  work  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Museum.  The  paleontol- 
ogists  of  the  Geological  Survey  have  found  it  to  be  so  much  to  their 
advantage  to  have  access  to  the  paleontological  collections  of  the  Mu- 
seum and  the  use  of  the  laboratories,  storage  cases,  and  general  ad- 
ministrative appliances  of  the  Museum,  that  they  are  permitted  by 
the  Director  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  curatorships  and  perform 
a  general  work  of  supervision.  It  is  intended,  however,  that  the  Museum 
shall  provide  paid  assistants,  to  relieve  the  honorary  curators  of  most 
of  the  routine  work  of  tlieir  departments. 

B.^THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  COLLECTIONS. 

The  reports  of  the  curators  indicate  that  the  collections  under  their 
charge  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

The  perishable  objects,  such  as  skins  of  birds  and  mammals,  the  in- 
sects, certain  ethnological  materials,  and  the  objects  preserved  in  spirits, 
have  in  most  cases  been  provided  with  improved  case  accommodations, 
and  a  decided  advance  has  been  made  in  the  methods  of  preventing  in- 
sect ravages. 

During  the  year  the  collection  of  aboriginal  American  pottery  in  the 
northwest  court  has  been  opened  to  the  public,  and  a  series  of  casts  of 
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reptiles  has  beeu  placed  on  exhibition  iu  the  west  range  of  the  Smith- 
Bonian  buildiug.  Almost  the  entire  lower  hall  in  the  Smithsonian  baild- 
ing  has  been  devoted  to  the  bird  collection,  though  the  Department  of 
Mollusks  still  retains  some  of  its  specimens  iu  the  table  cases  between 
the  bird  cases  in  the  alcoves.  A  small  series  of  insects*  has  been  iu- 
stalled  in  the  southeast  court  of  the  Museum  building,  and  the  osteol- 
ogical  collection  has  been  largely  extended.  The  collections  acquired 
by  the  Museum  at  the  close  of  the  Kew  Orleans  Exposition  have  been 
received  and  assigned. 

In  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  collections,  three  hundred 
and  tw^enty-two  papers  t  have  been  published,  of  which  a  tabulated 
sttitement,  by  subjects,  is  given  under  the  heading  of  "  Publications.'' 

In  the  report  for  1884,  when  the  last  census  of  the  collections  was 
reported,  the  number  of  specimens  in  the  Museum  was  estimated  at 
1,471,000.  During  the  last  eighteen  months |  the  increase  has  been,  aa 
shown  by  the  following  table,  949,934  specimens : 

CENSUS  OF  THE  COLLECTIONS. 

E$iimated  number  of  specimens  in  the  several  departments  of  the  Museum^  June  30,  1886. 

Department  of  Arts  aud  InduBtrios :  No.  of  spooimeiii. 

Materia  Medica 4,850 

Textile  Indiutries  ( 3,064 

Ij^sheries -  9,870 

Animal  products 2,794 

Foodst BH 

Historical  relics 1,008 

Paints  and  dyest 77 

The  Catlin  Gallery 500 

Physicnl  apparatus 250 

Oils  and  gumst 197 

Chemical  products! 659 

Musical  instruments 400 

Modern  pottery 2,278 

Coins  and  medals,  paper  money,  etc 1,055 

IL  (a)  Department  of  Ethnology $500,000 

II.  (&)  Department  of  Prehistoric  American  Pottery 25,000 

III.  Deparment  of  Prehistoric  Anthropology 65,314 

ly.  Department  of  Mammals  (skins  and  alcoholic  specimens) 7, 451 

V.  Department  of  Birds 55,945 

V.  (6)  Department  of  Birds' Eggs 44,163 

VI.  Department  of  Reptiles  and  Batrachians 25,344 

Vn.  Department  of  Fishes 75,000 

IX.  Department  of  Mollusks  ( including  Cenozoic  fossils) 4(50, 000 

X.  Department  of  Insects 500,000 

*  Perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  material  on  exhibition  formed  the  exhibit  prepared  for 
the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

t  Ninety-five  of  these  papers  were  prepared  by  investigators  not  officially  connected 
with  the  Museum. 

t  January,  1885,  to  July,  1886. 

$  Estimated. 
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No.  of  ftpecimenB. 

lI.  Department  of  Mariuo  lovortebrates *350,000 

.II.  Departmeot  of  Comparative  Anatomy ...., 10,210 

Skeletons 1,987 

Skulls 6,681 

Antlers 89 

Casts  of  brains 84 

Birds'  sterna « 1,519 

mi.  (a)  Department  of  Invertebrate  Fossils  (Palezoio)  .., c$0, 482 

im.  ( h)  Department  of  Invertebrate  Fossils  (Mesozoic) 69, 742 

XV.  Department  of  Fossil  Plants 7,429 

XV.  Departmentof  Recent  Plants t30,000 

LVI.  Department  of  Minerals Id,  401 

VII.  Department  of  Li thology  and  Physical  Geology 20,647 

VIII.  Department  of  Metallurgy  and  Economic  Geology 48, 000 

Total : 2,420,944 

There  have  been  no  important  changes  in  the  assignment  of  exhibition 
)ace  since  the  last  report  was  prepared.  In  the  hall  devoted  to  the 
isplay  of  the  materia  medica  collection,  a  portion  of  the  collection  of 
K)d  (iubstauces  has  been  arranged,  and  in  a  corner  of  the  north  hall  are 
chibited  a  few  of  the  objects  collected  for  the  section  of  steam  trans- 
ortatiou.  A  few  cases  in  the  north  hall  have  also  been  filled  with 
)ins  and  medals.  The  east  end  of  the  northeast  balcony  in  the  Smith- 
mian  buildiufifhas  been  occupied  by  the  department  of  Ethnology 
I  arranging  the  collection  of  weapons.  There  are  still  several  depart- 
ents  to  which  no  exhibition  space  whatever  has  been  assigned,  on 
3Couut  of  lack  of  room,  and  the  only  remedy  is  a  new  additional  build- 
ig.  A  great  mass  of  material  is  at  present  stored  in  the  Armory  Build- 
ig,  and  must  remain  there  until  Congress  has  provided  more  spacious 
3commodations  for  the  collections. 

CATALOGUE  ENTRIES. 

The  number  of  entries  made  during  the  year  in  the  Museum  regis- 
jrs  of  the  several  departments  is  62,115,  are  indicated  in  the  following 
ible: 

rts  and  Industries : 

Materia  Medica « 409 

Textiles 624 

Foods 274 

Historical  Relics,  Coins  and  Medals,  and  Modem  Pottery 1,  &07 

Paints  and  Dyes 41 

Oils  and  Qnms 112 

Cbeaiical  Products -..  38 

Fisheries  and  Animal  Prodncts 22fi 

3.231 

thnology 1,344 

merican  Prehistoric  Pottery 3,235 

rcbiBology 647 

ammals 407 

if^ , 4,147 

*  Daplicates not  included.  t  Exclusive  of  Professor  Ward's  collection. 
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t 

Birds' Eg^'s 253 

Keptiles  and  UatracliiauB 444 

Fishes 662 

Mollasks  (includinji:  Cenozoic  Inveriobrate  Fo.s.'sil.>;.    The  total  iiiiinher  of  cq- 

tries  is  made  up  from  niueteen  dilfoieiit  sciies) 18, (538 

iDseots 1,41H) 

Marine  Invertelirates  (excepting  MolliiHka) : 

Crustaceans 1,4S:> 

Worms * *238 

Tunicates  and  Bryozoa 1 i^84 

Radiates :{,741 

Sponges  and  Protozoa 1.32d 

7,074 

Comparative  Anatomy : 

Mammals 407 

Birds 28S 

Fishes 1:^7 

Reptiles  and  Batrachians lHr> 

1.017 

Invertebrate  Fossils — Paleozoic 610 

Invertebrate  Fossils — Mesozoic 1, 563 

Fossil  Plants 15 

Recent  Plants 40 

Minerals 772 

Lithology  and  Physical  Geology 1,021 

Metallurgy  and  Economic  Geology 5,506 

52,ll6 

0.— REVIEW  OF  THE   YEAR'S   WORK   IN  THE  SCIENTIFIC 

J)EPARTMENTS. 

DIVISION  OF  ANTIIiiOPOLOGY. 

DKrAKTMEXT   OF    ARTS   AND   IXDL'STKIKS. 

The  collection  of  textiles  is  instulled  in  the  northeast  court  of  the 
Museum,  and  is  provided  witli  printed  labels  and  illustrative  diagrams: 
it  includes  a  very  full  series  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  fibers  of  the 
world,  together  with  devices  for  spinning  and  weaving,  and  the  various 
products  of  the  textile  industries. 

Much  of  the  material  intended  for  exhibition  can  not  be  installed  in 
the  now  limited  space  available,  and  is  stored  away  in  boxes  until  in- 
creased space  will  warrant  its  display. 

A  few  cases  containing  food  specimens  are  on  exhibition,  and  the 
composition  of  the  human  body  is  graphically'  illustrated,  together  with 
its  daily  expenditure  of  tissues,  and  the  manner  in  wliich  this  is  com- 
pensated for  by  daily  rations  of  food.  This  collection  is  exhibited  upoB 
the  i)lan  of  the  famous  colle(;tion  of  similar  character  i>repared  by  Dr. 
Lankester  and  others  for  the  13 ethnal  Green  Museum  in  London.  It  is, 
however,  based  upon  an  entirely  new  series  of  anal^'ses  and  a  revised 
plan  prepared  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  of  Wesleyau  University. 

Th(5  section  of  materia  medica  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  H.  G.  Beyer, 
U.  S.  Navy,  who  has  been  detailed  for  this  work  by  the  Surgeon-G^n- 
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eral  of  the  Navy,  under  whose  supeivisioii  the  collection  has  been  iu- 
Btallecl.  Its  iucix^ase  dariug  the  year  has  been  greater  than  during  any 
previous  year  except  the  first,  when  the  nucleus  of  the  collection  was 
formed  from  the  collections  received  from  different  national  departments 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  by  the  gifts  of  W.  H.  SchieiHiu  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  interest  and  value. 

Among  the  most  important  accessions  received  during  the  year,  were 
those  presented  by  the  Governments  of  Jamaica,  Japan,  and  Mexico; 
the  collectiou  of  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  from  the  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Southwest;  and  the  gifts  of  F.  Stearns  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  W.  S.  Thompson,  of  Washington,  D.  0.  The  curator  has  devoted 
much  time  to  completing  his  arrangement  of  the  collection,  and  has  car- 
ried on  8everarimi)ortant  investigations  on  the  physiological  action  of 
drugs.  Seven  original  papers  embodying  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations have  been  published  and  are  given  in  the  bibliography,  and  two 
more  are  in  press;  others  are  in  progress.  The  exhibition  series  now 
contains  3,326  specimens,  and  nearly  half  of  these  are  provided  with 
printed  labels.  The  whole  collection  now  includes  4,850  specimens,  and 
409  entries  have  been  added  to  the  catalogue  during  the  year.  A  de- 
scriptive catalogue  is  now  in  preparation. 

There  has  been  a  constant  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  fish- 
eries collection,  which,  since  its  inauguration  in  the  east  north  range  in 
1884,  has  been  under  the  curatorship  of  Mr.  K.  E.  Earll.  The  nucleus  for 
this  collection  was  obtained  from  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  in  1876. 
The  fisheries  of  North  America  are  now  so  thoroughly  represented  that 
there  can  be  but  little  necessity  for  extending  this  {rortiou  of  the  de- 
partment, except  by  keeping  it  abreast  of  the  time,  by  exhibiting  mod- 
em improvemenfs  in  apparatus,  and  the  building  up  of  certain  special 
subjects  rather  of  local  importance,  such  as  the  Chinese  fisheries  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  Important  contributions  have  been  received  from 
the  Government  of  Siam  through  Minister  Haldeman,  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan,  and  the  collections  from  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
Spain,  France,  Holland,  and  Greece,  acquired  at  the  close  of  the  Lon- 
don Exhibition,  in  1883,  have  been  incorporated  in  the  exhibition  series. 
The  necessity  of  more  exhibition  space  is  very  apparent.  The  fish- 
caltural  objects  are  almost  entirely  crowded  out,  and  many  of  the  objects 
are  now  hung  against  the  wall  at  such  a  height  as  to  render  them, 
and  the  labels  attached  to  them,  at  least  partially  invisible. 

The  collection  of  animal  products  is  also  under  ]Mr.  Earll's  charge. 
The  nucleus  of  this  collection  was  obtained  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibi- 
tion in  1876,  and  was  greatly  extended  by  the  addition  of  material  pre- 
sented from  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  There  are  now  on  exhibition 
nearly  1^600  specimens,  illustrating  the  applications  of  the  products  of 
the  animal  kingdom  in  the  arts  <and  industries. 

In  the  north  hall  of  the  Museum  are  displayed  several  hundred  ob- 
jects relating  to  the  history  of  soldiers  and  statesmen,  and  a  large  uum- 
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ber  of  relics  of  important  events.  Ilere  are  the  Washington  relics, 
transferred  in  1883  from  the  Patent  Office,  and  which  include  macli 
that  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  domestic  and  field  life  of 
Washington.  Among  other  relics  may  be  mentioned  the  gifts  of  for- 
eign Governments  to  President  Jefferson,  Commodore  Perry,  Geuen^ 
Kipley,  General  Grant,  and  others ;  as  well  as  memorials  of  many  of  the 
Arctic  expeditions  sent  ont  by  the  United  States  and  English  Qov- 
ernments  during  the  last  forty  years,  including  those  in  charge  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  McClintock,  Kane,  Hall,  and  De  Long.  During  the 
year  a  large  number  of  objects  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  have  been  contributed;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  collec- 
tions to  illustrate  the  participation  of  the  North  in  the  war  of  the  Be- 
bellion  may  be  similarly  increased. 

The  arrangement  of  a  collection  of  coins  and  medals  has  been  begun, 
and  about  2,000  specimens  have  already  been  placed  on  exhibition.  A 
series  of  medals  illustrating  the  history  of  the  United  States,  including 
bronze  copies  in  duplicate  of  all  the  medals  that  have  been  struck  at 
the  Mint  since  its  organization,  has  been  deposited  in  the  Museum  by 
the  Director  of  the  Mint.  The  coin  series  is  increasing,  and  progress 
has  been  made  in  classifying  and  labelling  about  2,000  specimens  of 
ancient  Greek  and  Eoman  coins  recently  presented  to  the  Museum,  and 
of  the  numerous  foreign  medals  at  various  times  presented  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

A  section  devoted  to  tlie  history  of  transportation  was  organized  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Watkins  in  1885.  The  exhibit,  which 
is  at  present  small,  includes  the  engine  *^  John  Bull"  imported  from 
England  in  1833  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  some 
objects  illustrating  the  beginnings  of  the  American  railroad  system. 
The  report  of  Mr.  Watkins  presented  in  Part  II,  contains  an  exhaustive 
plan  in  connection  with  the  development  of  this  section,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  be  practicable  to  carry  it  out. 

A  collection  of  some  two  hundred  and  iifty  scientiftc  instruments, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  apparatus  used  by  Priestley,  Henry,  and 
Hare,  is  temporarily  exhibited  in  the  north  hall,  as  well  as  the  original 
Morse  telegraph  instrument  deposited  by  Stephen  Vail. 

There  are  included  in  this  department  a  great  many  other  collections 
which  at  present  have  no  organized  supervision,  and  to  which  additions 
are  not  at  present  specially  sought  for  several  reasons.  Among  these  are 
the  collections  of  musical  instruments,  modern  pottery,  and  porcelain, 
lacquer,  and  the  various  processes  used  in  the  reproductive  industries. 
It  is  expected  that  the  lithographic  and  allied  exhibits  will  be  shortly 
developed. 

Four  large  and  valuable  tapestries,  depicting  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  executed  by  Jan  Leyniers,  a  celebrated  Flem- 
ish weaver  who  was  born  in  1627  and  died  in  1686,  have  been  deposited 
by  General  P.  H.  Sheridan. 
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DEPAJITMENT  OF  BTHNOLOGY. 

Prof.  Otis  T.  MasoD,  curator  of  Ethnology,  has  been  constantly  en- 
fraged  in  the  preliminary  classification  of  the  immense  collections  of 
material  under  his  charge,  with  special  reference  to  their  final  installa- 
tion, devoting  his  attention  chiefly  to  certain  classes  of  objects,  such  as 
weapons  of  war  and  the  chase,  implements  of  agriculture,  and  other 
primitive  industries.  In  addition  to  these  great  series  classified  ac- 
cording to  function,  other  groups  of  objects  have  been  arranged  with 
reference  to  ethnical  considerations. 

In  the  classification  of  the  numerous  groups  of  objects  in  this  de- 
partment, such  as  basket  work,  thro  wing-sticks,  sinew- back  bows,  arch- 
er^*, transportation,  and  the  several  handicrafts  of  the  various  tribes  of 
Indians,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  introduce  the  strict  methods  of  classi- 
fication and  nomenclature  which  are  already  applied  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  natural  science. 

The  Eskimo  collection  has  been  arranged  in  table  cases  in  one  of  the 
exhibition  halls  in  accordance  with  the  ethnic  idea,  although  in  the  minor 
details  of  classification  function  and  form  as  well  as  geographical  dis- 
tribution have  been  followed. 

In  November,  1885,  Lieut.  T.  Dix  Bolles,  U.  S.  Navy,  having  been 
detailed  for  service  in  the  National  Museum  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  was  assigned  to  duty  in  this  department. 

The  number  of  specimens  in  this  department  is  estimated  by  the 
curator  at  500,000.  During  the  year  1,344  entries  were  made  in  the 
catalogues. 

The  interest  of  this  department  is  constantly  increasing  under  its 
present  energetic  management,  and  its  value  to  visitors  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  extension  of  the  system  of  descriptive  labels. 

SECnOX  OF  ABOIUGINAL  AMERICAN  POTTERY. 

The  accessions  to  this  section  during  the  past  year  have  been  numer- 
ous and  very  important,  especially  those  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology. The  material  belonging  to  this  department,  together  with  the 
collections  of  South  American  aboriginal  pottery,  and  of  the  extensive 
collections  from  the  mounds,  which  have  for  many  years  been  accumu- 
lating in  the  archsBological  hall  of  the  Smithsonian  building,  and  have 
now  been  transferred  to  the  custody  of  this  department,  have  com- 
pletely filled  the  northwest  court. 

A  special  feature  of  this  exhibition  hall  is  the  case,  260  feet  long  and 
4  feet  8  inches  deep.  This  is  in  two  compartments  throughout,  that  in 
the  rear  being  used  for  the  storage  of  the  duplicate  and  unassorted  col- 
lection of  American  pottery. 

The  value  of  these  collections  is  i)racticall3'  inestimable,  since  even 
the  modern  tribes,  who  are  still  making  pottery  similar  in  its  general 
pba/r^ter  to  that  which  is  here  preserved,  have  deteriorated  to  such  a 
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degrco  iu  their  artistic  capacity  or  skill,  that  their  products  are  not 
therefore  an  exponent  of  their  orig^inal  artistic  capabilities.  So  exhaast* 
ive  and  monographic  is  this  collection  that  any  thorough  study  of  Ameri- 
can aboriginal  pottery  must  of  necessity  in  great  part  be  based  upon 
this  collection. 

In  addition  to  his  administrative  work,  Mr.  Holmes,  the  curator,  has 
been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  monograph  of  a  number  of  collec- 
tions from  the  Province  of  Ohiriqui,  in  Colombia,  and  in  investigating 
the  influence  of  textile  decoration  upon  the  ornamentation  of  jiottery. 

The  collections  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas  are  deserving  of  special 
mention,  as  well  as  those  of  Col.  James  Stevenson  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Nel- 
son in  the  Pueblo  country  of  the  Southwest. 

The  number  of  specimens  in  the  collection  is  estimated  at  25,000,  and 
during  the  year  3,234  entries  were  made  in  the  catalogues. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  PRSniSTORIC  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The  system  of  classification  iu  this  department  is  (1)  by  material,  all 
objects  of  stone  being  placed  together,  as  also  of  copper,  shell,  horn, 
clay,  bone,  and  wood ;  (2)  by  form  and  function,  thus,  stone  pestles, 
arrow-heads,  knives  etc.,  are  placed  together;  (3)  by  development,  in 
order  to  show  the  gradual  progression  from  the  crudest  to  the  most 
l)erfect  form. 

The  total  number  of  accessions  has  been  2,751,  and  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  are  treated  of  on  a  geographical  basis  in  the  report  on  this 
department. 

The  reserve  scries  includes  more  than  40,000  specimens. 

In  addition  to  the  general  collection,  there  is  a  special  or  ^Mocal' 
collection,  in  which  sets  of  objects  obtained  from  separate  localities,  such 
as  a  single  grave,  mound,  or  village  site,  are  installed  together. 

Dunng  the  year  one  hundred  and  nineteen  of  these  special  collec- 
tions have  been  placed  on  exhibition.  This  form  of  special  collection 
is  becoming  of  great  importance  in  the  department. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  material  has  been  obtained  from  West  Virginia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  and  Arkansas. 

Dr.  Kau  is  engaged  upon  the  preparation  of  an  illustrated  work  on 
North  American  prehistoric  relics,  which  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  visitors  to  the  department,  and  as  an  explufiation  of  the  terminology 
of  North  American  archfeology.  This  will  bear  the  title  "A  Classifica- 
tion of  the  North  American  Prehistoric  Eelics  in  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum." 

No  less  than  3,GG7  specimens  have  been  added  to  the  exhibition  and 
study  series  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  40,281  specimens  in  this 
series.  The  duplicate  collection  numbers  nearly  9,000  specimens.  Dar- 
ing the  year  647  catalogue  entries  were  madCi 
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DIVISION  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

DErAiaWlEXT  OF   MAMMALS. 

The  atliuiiiistrative  work  of  the  depurtment  has  been  directeil  raaiiily 
to  the  preparation  for  an  entire  re  arran<:fement  ot*  the  exhibition  seriejs. 
Twenty  new  specimens  have  been  placed  on  exhibition  dnring  the  year. 
There  have  been  made  407  entries  in  the  catalogue  of  the  dei)artment, 
the  majority  of  the  accessions  having  been  received  from  the  Central 
Park  Menagerie,  in  New  York  City,  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  Barnum's  Menagerie. 

The  entire  collection,  with  the  exception  of  the  shrew-mole  {Soricidw)^ 
has  been  studied  and  identified,  and  a  card  catalogue  of  the  skins  and 
alcoholic  specimens,  which  now  amount  to  7,451,  has  been  completed. 
A  report  was  prepared  during  the  year  upon  the  mammals  collected  by 
E.  W.  Nelson  and  C.  L.  McKay  in  Alaska.  Mr.  F.  W.  True,  curator,  has 
in  progress  extensive  investigations  on  American  cetaceans,  and  is  at 
present  engaged  upon  a  revision  of  the  dolphins.  During  the  year  Mr. 
True  visited  various  points  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  to  study  the 
dolphin  and  porpoise  fisheries.  He  has  continued  his  studies  upon  the 
toothed  whales,  and  in  connection  with  the  comparison  of  skulls  of  the 
American  species  of  lynx  discovered  cranial  differences  between  Lynx 
canadensis  and  Lynx  rufus.  He  has  also  made  a  new  study  of  the  kan- 
garoo rats. 

In  the  spring  of  188G  Mr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  chief  taxidermist, 
was  sent  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  Montana  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  skins  and  skeletons  of  buffalo,  now  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 

i  DEPARTMENT  OK  BIRDS. 

An  important  part  of  the  administrative  work  of  this  department  has 
been  the  extension  of  the  collections  by  means  of  exchange.  Two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  eighty-one  specimens  have  been  sent  out  through 
exchange,  and  a  full  equivalent  has  been  received.  Altogether  4,147 
specimens  have  been  added  to  the  collection  during  the  year,  the  largest 
contribution  having  been  made  by  the  Fish  Commission  steamer  Alba- 
tross^ in  the  Bahamas,  consisting  of  1,000  specimens  and  about  75  species, 
5  of  which  were  new  to  science.  Exchanges  have  been  completed  with 
the  Mas^e  d'Uistoire  Naturolle,  in  Paris,  representing  80  specimens,  79 
species,  from  Madagascar  and  Cochin  China ;  with  the  British  Museum, 
1235  specimens,  179  species,  from  India  and  Europe;  with  the  Mexican 
Geographical  Exploring  Expedition,  135  specimens,  75  species ;  and  with 
Count  Uans  von  Berlepsch,  of  Miinden,  Germany,  60  specimens,  50 
species,  of  South  American  birds. 

More  than  half  of  the  mounted  collection  has  been  transferred  to  ex- 
hibition standvS  of  the  imi)rov'ed  standard  recently  adopted.  The  final 
labelling  of  the  exhibition  series  has  been  deferred  by  delays  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  delay 
to  revise  the  labels  in  order  that  they  may  accord  with  the  order  of 
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classification  adopted  by  tlic  American  Oraithologists'  Uaion,  which  is 
described  in  the  report  of  the  curator,  Mr.  Ridgwa3\ 

Many  important  groups  have  been  received  for  special  critical  revis- 
ion, notably  the  various  Procellarian  genera  JEstrelata  and  Puffinus^ 
and  the  genera  Collintis^  Larus^  Lagoptis^  and  JSmpidonax,  Dr.  Stejne- 
ger  has  continued  his  revisions  of  Japanese  ornithology. 

An  important  research  completed  during  the  year  was  that  upon  the 
birds  of  Mexico,  made  by  Professor  Ferrari-Perez,  of  the  Geographical 
Exploring  Expedition  of  Mexico,  who  brought  to  Washington  for  the 
purpose  the  entire  collection  of  birds  in  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico. 
Professor  Ferrari- Perez's  report  was  based  upon  the  studies  of  the  two 
national  collections,  and  has  been  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Museum.* 

There  are  now  55,945  specimens  in  the  collection,  of  which  7,000  have 
been  set  apart  for  exhibition.  The  exhibition  series  might  advantage- 
ously be  made  to  include  15,000  specimens  if  space  permitted 

SECTION  OF  BIRDS'  EGGS. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year  by  Gapt  G.  E.  Bendire, 
U.  S.  Army,  honorary  curator,  in  the  classification  and  arrangement  of 
the  collection  of  eggs  and  nests.  The  collection  Includes  about  44,000 
specisnens,  of  which  1,491  are  on  exhibition,  31,124  are  in  the  reserve 
series,  and  11,548  are  duplicate.  More  than  2,550  additions,  in  253  lots, 
have  been  made  during  the  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long 
it  may  be  possible  to  give  more  space  to  this  crowded  collection.  Cap- 
tain Bendire  has,  as  heretofore,  made  generous  contributions  from  his 
private  collection. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  KEPTILES  AND  BATRACHIANS. 

The  collections  in  this  department  are  very  inadequately  provided 
with  space,  either  for  reserve  or  exhibition  i)urposes.  The  collection, 
still  under  the  honorary  curatorship  of  Dr.  H.  G.  Yarrow,  U.  S.  Army, 
includes  about  25,350  specimens,  which  represent  nearly  every  species 
of  North  American  reptiles  and  batrachiaus. 

Prof.  E.  D.  Gope  has  in  preparation,  under  the  direction  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  a  report  on  the  reptiles  of  North  America,  and  has 
made  a  large  number  of  identifications  and  descriptions.  Ue  has  also 
completed  his  report  on  the  Batrachia  of  North  America,  and  identified 
all  the  undetermined  batrachians  in  the  collection. 

During  the  year  444  entries,  including  1,705  specimens,  were  made 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  department. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FI8HES. 

The  curator.  Dr.  T.  IT.  Bean,  has  reexamined  the  entire  collection,  now 
including  some  75,000  specimens.  No  less  than  twenty-five  barrels  of 
alcohol  were  used  in  refilling  the  bottles  and  repla<5ing  the  old  alcohol. 

•  Vol..  IX,  pp.  125-1119.  '^ 
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Nearly  15^000  specimens  have  been  set  aside  for  arrangement  into  sets 
for  distribution  and  excliange.  During  the  year,  602  entries  have  been 
made  in  the  catalogue,  bringing  the  total  number  of  entries  up  to  37,- 
893. 

Much  of  the  curator's  time  has  been  consumed  by  his  work  as  editor 
of  the  Proceedings  and  Bulletins,  and  during  the  year  Bulletins  23,  28, 
29,  30,  and  31,  were  sent  to  press  under  his  editorial  supervision. 

The  customary  amount  of  special  research  has  been  carried  on,  and 
several  reports  upon  special  collections  have  been  made.  Considerable 
time  has  been  devoted  by  Dr.  Bean  and  myself  to  the  preparation  of 
a  report  upon  the  extensive  deep-sea  collections  of  tbe  U.  S.  Fish  Com. 
mission,  and  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

The  work  of  this  department  was,  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  1885,  transferred  to  the  Fish  Commission  headquarters  at 
WooiPs  Holl,  where  all  of  the  deep-sea  collections  were  concentrated, 
overhauled,  classifieil,  and  catalogued,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
systematic  investigation  carried  on,  a  portion  of  the  results  of  which 
have  already  been  made  public,  and  the  remainder,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon 
appear  in  a  monograph  of  the  deep-sea  fish  fauna  of  the  Eastern  At- 
lantic, now  for  some  years  in  preparation. 

The  ease  with  which  this  extensive  collection  was  handled  in  the  large 
rooms  which  were  available  for  the  purpose  at  Wood's  Holl,  offers  an 
illustration  of  the  great  need  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  fish 
collection  in  Washington.  Work  was  finished  in  a  few  weeks  at  Wood's 
Holl  which  would  have  occupied  four  or  five  months  in  the  cramped 
work-rooms  in  tbe  Museum. 

DBPABTMBXT  OF  MOLLUSKS  (INCLUDINQ  CENOZOIC  INVERTEBRATE  FOSSILS). 

Under  the  curatorship  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Dal  I,  the  department  of  moUusks 
has  made  extensive  progress  during  the  year,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  cataloguing  and  arranging  material  which  has  accumulated  in  past 
years.  The  number  of  catalogue  entries  was  18,638,  representing  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  thousand  specimens.  Only  about  four  times  as 
many  entries  had  been  made  during  the  preceding  twenty  years. 

The  classification  and  systematic  arrangement  of  accessions  received 
in  previous  years,  especially  the  Jeffries  and  Stearns  collections,  have 
received  special  attention. 

Among  the  named  species  received,  which  were  found  to  be  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  were  71  from  Bering  Sea,  a  small  series  of  land 
and  fresh-water  shells  from  Manitoba,  and  a  very  fine  series  of  Mada- 
gascar land  shells.  As  in  previous  years,  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
made  by  far  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  collection. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  public  exhibition,  by  placing  on  view 
an  experimental  case  containing  the  chief  types  of  Cephalopods,  pearls 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 2 
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and  pearl  formations,  cameo  shells,  and  sections  showing  the  internal 
stracture  of  various  large  and  ornamental  species.  A  provisional  dis* 
I>lay  of  the  principal  economic  mollnsks  of  North  America  has  also  been 
made.  Under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  K.  B.  C.  Stearns,  adjunct  curator, 
an  exhibit  of  the  edible  mollnsks  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  of  or- 
namental species  from  tropical  seas,  and  of  land  and  fresh*  water  spe- 
cies, has  been  installed.  There  is  no  room  at  present  for  the  exliibition 
of  the  general  collection. 

The  work  of  the  curator  and  his  assistants  has  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  identification  of  specimens  for  teachers  and  others  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States ;  the  identification  and  classification  of  the  recent 
or  living  mollnsks  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Antillean-Garibbean  region  ;  and  the  arrangement  of  land, 
pond,  and  fiuviatile  gastropods,  as  well  as  the  fresh-water  Acephala, 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison  and  investigation  in  the  matter  of  geo- 
graphical distribution  and  variation  of  species  as  related  to  and  affected 
by  environmental  conditions. 

Among  the  most  important  investigations  in  progress  is  that  of  Mr.. 
Dall  upon  the  deep-sea  mollnsks  and  his  studies  upon  the  Quaternary 
molluscau  fauna  of  the  United  States;  and  the  continuation  of  pre- 
vious investigations  by  Dr.  Stearns  on  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  land  and  fresh-water  mollnsks  of  North  America  and  the  varia- 
tion of  the  same,  as  related  to  and  affected  by  the  physical  characters  of 
their  environment. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INSECTS. 

This  department  was  organized  three  years  ago,  but  little  has  hitherto 
been  attempted  beyond  the  preservation  of  the  collections;  Dr.  C.  V. 
Riley,  the  honorary  curator,  having  been  without  an  aid.  An  assistant 
curatorship,  to  which  Mr.  John  B.  Smith  has  been  ai>pointed,  was  estab- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  additional  accommodations  in 
the  laboratory  and  exhibition  hall  have  been  provided,  thus  permitting 
an  important  extension  of  the  study  and  exhibition  series. 

In  October  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley  formally  presented  to  the  Museum  his  ex- 
•  tensive  private  collection  of  North  American  insects,  containing  ovex 
115,000  pinned  specimens,  representing  over  20,000  species.  This  col- 
lection is  the  result  of  his  labors  in  collecting  and  study  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  at  least  500,000  specimens  in  the 
collection. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  nnmbers  of  the  pinned  and 
moanted  specimens  in  the  collection : 


Hymenoptera 

Coleoptera 

Lepidoptera 

Diptera 

Hemiptera 

Orthoptera 

Nearoptera 

Arachnida  and  Myriapoda 

Insect  architecture 

MiiioellaneoaB  (not  yet  arranged) 
Galls  and  gaU  insects 

Total 


Boxes. 


66 

127 

338 

21 

59 

64 

14 

2 

16 

28 

31 


766 


Sfiecimens. 


24,796 

43, 613 

17,098 

5,646 

6,862 

6,903 

866 

425 

1,080 

1,610 

4,152 


115, 053 


Speoi 


2,650 

6,558 

2,308 

699 

1,184 

560 

169 

110 

178 

178 

734 


15,328 


In  addition  to  these  pinned  specimens^  the  collection  contains  some 
nineteen  large  boxes  of  alcoholic  material,  chiefly  of  the  adolescent 
states  of  insects,  comprising  some  2,850  vials,  in  many  cases  several 
species  being  contained  in  a  single  vial.  The  collection  contains  a  large 
unmber  of  nndescribed  species  in  all  orders. 

The  early  states  of  the  minuter  insects  are  mounted  in  balsam  on  slides 
(1  by  3  inches),  of  which  the  collection  contains  upward  of  3,000,  most 
of  the  slides  holding  the  contents  of  three  cover  glasses. 

The  mounted  material  is  contained  for  the  most  part  in  double-folding 
boxes  in  book  form,  about  32  by  22  by  8  centimeters,  lined  on  both  sides 
with  cork  and  paper. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  boxes  are  less  than  7  centimeters  wide,  and 
are  lined  only  on  one  side.  There  are  also  two  cabinets,  one  with  sixteen 
large,  glass-covered  drawers,  and  another  (now  at  Dr.  Biley-s  residence) 
of  sixty  glass  covered  drawers.  The  specimens  are  all  duly  classified 
and  labeled,  and  in  excellent  order  and  preservation.  The  labels  in- 
clude notes  as  to  locality  and  food  habit,  and  are  also  in  many  cases 
numbered  to  correspond  to  detailed  notes  as  to  adolescent  states  and 


The  collection  was  begun  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  represents  Dr. 
Biley's  continuous  collectings  since,  including  his  own  tyi>es  and  many  of 
other  anthers  received  in  exchange.  It  embraces  few  exotic  species,  and 
is  more  particularly  rich  in  biological  material,  containing  more  blown 
and  alcoholic  larvae  and  pup»  in  connection  with  their  images  than  per- 
haps any  other  collection  of  North  American  insects.  Including  the 
nBarranged  and  alcoholic  material  not  connected  with  the  pinned  speci- 
mens, there  are  over  20,000  species  in  the  collection. 

The  cnratorhas  continued  his  work  in  re-arranging  and  perfecting 
different  families  in  several  orders,  particularly  among  the  micro  lepi- 
doptera. 
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DEPABTMENT  OF  MARINE  INVERTEBRATES. 

Sy  far  the  largest  part  of  the  material  received  by  this  department 
was  obtained  by  the  17.  S.  Fish  Commission  steamer  Albatross^  while  en- 
gaged in  making  extensive  explorations  along  the  entire  eastern  coast 
of  North  America  from  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland  to  southern 
Florida  and  the  Bahamas.  The  results  of  this  exploration  were  of  great 
valne,  since  a  large  part  of  the  region  visited  had  never  been  systemati- 
cally investigated  before.  Over  two  hundred  and  fifty  successful  hauls 
were  made  with  the  dredge  and  the  trawl-net.  Among  important  dona- 
tions from  other  sources  were  a  fine  series  of  deep-sea  soundings  from 
the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  made  by  the  17.  S.  steamer 
Enterprise^  and  large  collections  from  the  western  and  northwestern 
coasts  of  America  and  Siberia.  A  most  interesting  series  of  microscopi- 
cal preparations  of  nearly  two  hundred  species  of  British  sponges,  mainly 
described  or  identified  by  Dr.  Bowerbank,  was  supplied  by  the  Eev.  A 
M.  Norman,  a  distinguished  English  naturalist. 

The  collection  of  Echini,  or  Sea  Urchins,  has  now  been  completely 
identified  and  arranged  for  reference  and  study.  Of  this  group  the 
Museum  possesses  152  species,  many  of  which  are  represented  by  ex- 
tensive series  of  specimens  covering  a  wide  range  of  distribution. 

The  curator  has  continued  his  studies  of  the  parasitic  copepoda  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  He  has  also  revised  the  collection  of  star-fishes,  and 
thoroughly  overhauled  the  species  collected  by  the  17.  S.  Fish  CommiB- 
sion  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Cape  Hatteras. 

Work  upon  the  collection  of  Ophiurans  has  been  continued  by  the 
Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  who  is  at  present  engaged  in  studying  the  ma- 
terial obtained  by  the  Albatross  south  of  Cape  Hatteras,  and  that  from 
the  western  coast  of  North  America,  including  Alaska. 

The  number  of  catalogue  entries  during  the  year  has  been  7,074^  a   I 
single  entry  often  representing  hundreds  of  specimens.    The  total  num- 
ber of  specimens  at  present  in  the  collection  is  estimated  at  350,000. 

i 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

The  development  of  the  osteological  collection  has  been  the  chitf  I 
work  undertaken  by  the  acting  curator,  Mr.  True. 

Mr.  Lucas  has  rendered  most  efiScient  service  in  the  development  and 
arrangement  of  the  collection.  It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  curator, 
to  obtain  a  series  of  skeletons  of  thoroughbred  domestic  animaU,  and 
several  specimens  representing  the  important  breeds  of  dogs  have  been 
obtained. 

The  number  of  catalogue  entries  during  the  year,  embracing  birds, 
mammals,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  batrachians,  was  1,017.  The  total  num- 
ber of  specimens  in  the  collection  is  now  10,210.  A  card  catalogue  of 
the  skeletons  of  the  mammals  has  been  completed. 
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DKPABTMENT  OF  INVERTEBRATE  FOSSILS  (PaleOZOic). 

This  department  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Walcott,  of  the  TJ. 
S.  G^logical  Survey.  The  collection  now  includes  over  80,000  speci- 
mens, of  which  perhaps  one-third  has  been  transferred  by  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  to  the  Maseum.  During  his  connection  with  the 
Museum  Mr.  Walcott  has  thoroughly  arranged  this  material.  A  very 
interesting  series  has  been  selected  for  exhibition,  although  up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  been  impracticable  to  place  any  material  upon  view. 

The  curator  has  been  engaged  in  a  special  research,  in  behalf  of  the 
XJ.  S.  Geological  Survey,  upon  the  stratigraphy  and  paheontology  of 
the  Cambrian  system  of  North  America. 

Prior  to  the  year  1884  the  increase  in  the  material  of  this  depart- 
ment had  been  irregular,  owing  to  the  lack  of  time  and  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  curator ;  during  that  year,  however,  Mr.  Walcott  intro- 
duced a  thorough  system  of  classification,  and  began  the  formation  of  a 
systematic  collection  of  Cambrian  fossils. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INVERTEBRATE'  FOSSILS  (MeSOZOic). 

The  principal  accessions  to  the  collection  have  been  those  received 
from  the  U.  8.  Geological  Survey.  The  curator,  Dr.  C.  A.  White,  re- 
ports that  a  total  number  of  1,563  entries  were  made  in  the  catalogue 
during  the  year.  Among  the  accessions  of  special  interest  was  a  col- 
lection of  Cretaceous  fossils  from  Mexico,  and  another  of  Lower  Creta- 
ceous and  Jurassic  from  France.  The  total  number  of  specimens  in  the 
collection  at  present  is  69,742. 

Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  arrangement  and 
classification ;  and  the  collection  is  now  accessible  for  purposes  of  study. 
The  provisional  arrangement  which  has  been  adopted,  is  purely  strati- 
graphical;  though  abroad  biological  classification  under  each  geological 
period  has  been  attempted.  Mr.  J.  B.  Marcou  has  re-identified  all  the 
type  specimens,  and  has  published  a  catalogue  of  these  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Museum.* 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INVERTEBRATE  FOSSILS  (CenOZOlc.) 

Since  the  transfer  of  Mr.  W.  EL.  Dall  from  the  Coast  Survey  to  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  in  which  he  is  now  serving  as  palaeontologist 
in  charge  of  the  later  formations,  this  department  has  been  organized. 
It  is,  however,  really  inseparable  from  the  department  of  mollusks,  of 
which  Mr.  Dall  has  long  been  curator. 

DIVISION  OF  BOTANY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FOSSIL  AND  RKCENT  PLANTS. 

The  attention  of  the  curator  of  these  two  departments,  Profi  Lester 
F.  Ward,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  been  directed  chiefly  toward 
the  study  of  the  fossil  plants :  his  sketch  of  the  history  and  present 

•  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  viii,  18c5,  pp.  290-344. 
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condition  of  fossil  botany,  published  in  tbe  Fifth  Annual  Beport  of  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  tbe  char- 
acter of  the  work  which  be  has  undertaken  to  accomplish  in  conneetioii 
with  the  National  Museum  collections. 

Tbe  work  of  classification  and  arrangement  has  progressed,  aud  the 
herbarium  of  recent  plants  is  now  estimated  at  not  less  than  30,000 
specimens:  while  that  of  fossil  plants  includes  7,439  specimens. 

Dr.  F.  y.  Havard  contributed  large  and  valuable  collections  of  plants 
from  Texas  and  the  adjacent  States  and  TerMtories,  containing  the 
types  of  his  report  on  the  **  Flora  of  Western  and  Southern  Texas,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Museum.* 

A  card  catalogue  of  the  Joad  collection  of  plants  from  the  Old  World, 
recently  acquired  from  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden  at  Kew,  has  been 
completed.  This  collection  contains  over  10,000  species,  9,000  of  which 
were  new  to  the  Museum. 

DIVISION  OF  GEOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MINERALS. 

Under  tbe  direction  of  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke,  the  department  of  minerals 
is  now  making  rapid  progress.  During  the  year  exchanges  have  been 
carried  on  with  private  collectors  and  with  a  number  of  public  rnu* 
seums,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  £cole  des  Mines,  at  Paris; 
the  Mus6e  d'Annecy,  in  Savoy ;  the  University  of  Sydney,  Austn^ia; 
and  that  of  Amherst  College.  The  total  number  of  specimens  received 
during  the  year  was  800. 

Nearly  4,500  of  the  18,401  specimens  constituting  the  collection  of  the 
Museum,  are  now  on  exhibition.  Especial  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  the  development  of  the  collection  of  gems  and  ornamental  stones. 

In  connection  with  his  official  duties  as  chemist  of  the  (Geological 
Survey,  the  curator  has  been  enabled  to  accomplish  much  scientifie 
work  upon  the  Museum  collections.  He  has  made  a  study  of  the  min- 
erals received  from  Litchfield,  Me.,  and  the  turquoise  from  New  Mexico, 
aud  is  at  present  investigating  the  chemical  structure  of  the  silicates 
aud  preparing  a  revision  of  tbe  borates,  and  is  also  making  a  full  series 
of  analyses  of  tourmaline. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  UTHOLOGT  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY. 

Although  the  increase  of  material  in  this  department  has  not  been 
very  great,  during  the  year  the  number  of  catalogue  entries  has  been 
1,021. 

The  exhibition  series  has  increased,  and  all  the  available  cases  are 
now  filled.  Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the 
exhibition  series  and  accompanying  labels  and  to  the  completion  of  the 
study  series. 

•  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mua.,  viii,  1885,  pp.  449-533. 
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Among  the  more  important  accessions  liave  been  several  relief  maps 
received  from  the  Geological  Survey,  a  collection  of  rocks  and  building 
stones  from  Mexico,  a  series  of  the  rocks  of  Continental  Europe,  and  a 
series  of  typical!  marbles  and  building  stones  from  South  Carolina,  etc. 

There  are  several  groups  of  exhibition  specimens  in  process  of  prepara- 
tion, among  them  being  a  stmctural  series,  a  lithological  series,  and  a 
series  of  building  and  ornamental  stones.  These  are  in  part  on  exhibi- 
tion, though  not  in  their  proper  places  in  the  systematic  collection. 

The  curator,  Mr.  Mefrill,  is  engaged  in  investigations  upon  the  min- 
eralogy of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  origin  and  nature  of  fulgurites, 
and  the  durability  of  building  stones,  besides  carrying  on  studies  on 
local  petrography;  and  has  just  completed  a  catalogue  of  the  collection 
of  building  stones  now  in  the  Museum. 

The  total  number  of  specimens  in  the  collection  is  estimated  at 
20,647,  of  which  17,647  belong  to  the  reserve  series.  Of  the  latter  num- 
ber 5,313  are  on  exhibition,  2,730  being  specimens  of  building  and  orna- 
mental stones,  and  1,829  belonging  to  the  educational  series  of  rocks 
and  rock-forming  minerals.  There  are,  also,  in  the  collection  3,400 
thin  seditions- of  rocks  prepared  for  microscopic  study.  Of  these  nearly 
200  have  been  added  during  the  year. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  METALLURGY  AND  ECONOMIC  OEOLOGT. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  so  great  a  mass  of  material  is  already  assignod 
this  department,  which  is  under  the  curatorship  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Dewey,  it 
has  not  been  considered  wise  to  solicit  additional  collections,  although 
much  has  been  received  during  the  year. 

The  special  attention  of  the  curator  has  been  given  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  classification  of  the  mass  of  material  received  from  the  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers,  part  of  which  arrived  during  this  year. 

The  preparation  of  the  exhibition  series  has  been  going  steadily  for- 
ward, and  a  portion  has  been  placed  on  exhibition  as  a  preliminary  dis- 
play. The  curator  has  commenced  the  preparation  of  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  the  systematic  collections,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  visitors. 

For  three  years  past  the  curator  has  been  employed  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  physical  properties  of  coke,  and  has  published  a  paper  upon 
the  porosity  and  specific  gravity  of  different  kinds  of  this  material. 

The  total  number  of  specimens  in  the  collection  is  estimated  at  48,000, 
of  which  17,000  are  on  exhibition.  During  the  year  5,506  entries  were 
made,  including  8,552  specimens. 
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D.— KEVIEW  OP    THE  ADMINISTRATIVE    WORK   OP  THB 

YEAR. 

It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  already  been  said  that  marked 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  and  identification  of  the 
material  in  the  custody  of  the  staff  curators.  At  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Museum  has  classification  and  installation  received  so  much 
attention.  For  the  past  five  years  the  Museum  staff  has  been  overbur- 
dened with  the  preparation  of  exhibits  for  Berlin,  London,  New  Orleans, 
Louisville,  and  Cincinnati,  and  although  much  valuable  material,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  Museum,  has  been  obtained,  it  is 
equally  true  that  during  those  years  the  progress  of  the  Museum  work 
proper  has  been  necessarily  made  subservient,  and  has  been  seriously 
impeded. 

The  reports  of  the  curators  indicate  that  better  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  development  of  the  exhibition  series  in  the  past  than  in 
any  previous  year.  The  systematic  arrangement  of  many  of  the  collec- 
tions has  been  commenced,  and  although  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  installation  and  labelling  of  specimens,  the  general  appearanceof 
the  public  halls  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  ever  before.  In  the  three 
geological  departments  this  advance  is  especially  manifest;  as  well  as 
in  that  of  comparative  anatomy. 

The  Museum  may  well  be  congratulated  upon  this  progress,  for  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  systematic  arrangement  of  all  the  collections 
will,  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  make  still  greater  headway. 

The  advance  of  the  work  has  given  an  opportunity  for  much  experi- 
ence in  methods  of  installation  and  labelling,  and  the  principles  of  ad- 
ministration which  have  been  tentatively  laid  down  in  previous  reports 
have  been  brought  still  further  into  experimental  practice.  It  is  still  the 
belief  of  our  administrators  that  there  are  certain  cardinal  principles 
which  must  be  considered  in  the  arrangement  of  collections  in  public 
museums.  Each  object  should  illustrate  an  ideaj  and  no  two  objects 
should  be  shown,  which  illustrate  the  same  idea  in  a  similar  manner. 
Purther  than  this,  the  idea  to  be  illustrated  should  be  explained  on  the 
label  in  such  a  manner  that  any  intelligent  visitor,  without  previous 
special  knowledf^e  of  the  subject,  may  be  able  to  learn  why  the  object 
is  shown  and  what  lesson  it  is  intended  to  teach.  The  objects,  also, 
should  be  so  carefully  classified  that  their  relations  to  each  other  may 
be  recognized  by  the  visitor,  so  that,  taken  together,  they  suggest  cer- 
tain general  conclusions;  and  in  arriving  at  them  the  visitor  should  be 
aided  by  certain  general  or  collective  labels,  which  should  be  supple- 
mented, where  practicable,  by  guidebooks  and  manuals  containing  all 
the  information  upon  the  labels,  arranged  systematically  and  illustrated 
by  engravings  of  the  more  important  objects. 

The  study  series  includes  those  specimens  which  are  not  placed  upon 
exhibition,  but  are  retained  in  the  laboratories  or  stored  in  the  unit  tables 
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iu  tbe  exhibition  halls.  This  series  is  kept  for  purposes  of  comparison 
and  stady,  or  as  a  basis  for  the  preparation  of  monographic  treatises. 
Numerous  applications  have  been  received  for  the  loan  of  specimens  in 
the  Museum,  constituting  types  of  the  species,  and  as  on  several  occa- 
sions in  previous  years  type  specimens  have  been  lost  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed whilst  in  the  hands  of  the  borrower,  it  has  been  found  absolutely 
necessary  to  impose  very  strict  limitations  upon  the  sending  away  of 
type  specimens.  Free  access  is  allowed  to  specialists  in  the  examina- 
•^^ion  of  these  specimens  in  the  laboratories,  but  no  type  specimens  are 
now  sent  to  individuals.  Formal  applications  by  the  authorities  of  other 
museums  are  always,  when  possible,  favorably  responded  to.  In  this 
connection  a  circular  (No.  35)  has  recently  been  issued.    It  reads: 

Type  specimens  will  in  future  not  he  sent  out  of  the  National  Museum 
for  purposes  of  study ^  except  to  officers  of  scientific  institutions  or  so- 
cieties who  shall  charge  themselves  with  the  responsibility  of  their  safe- 
keeping and  return. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Museum  is  in  no  way  intended  to  act 
as  an  obstacle  to  those  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  but  is  a  necessary 
step  in  order  to  insure  the  finding  of  any  given  types  when  desired  for 
study. 

1.  PROGRESS  OF  GENERAL  AND  INCIDENTAL  WORK. 

Library. 

The  work  of  the  library  has  been  carried  on  without  any  important 
changes  from  the  methods  employed  in  the  previous  year :  it  is,  how- 
ever, becoming  yearly  more  serviceable  to  the  scientific  staff  of  the 
Munseum,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  books  borrowed 
during  the  year  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

The  total  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  received  during  the  year 
was  2,424  (exclusive  of  regular  periodicals).  Of  these,  1,372,  or  more 
than  one-half,  were  books  selected  from  the  extensive  accessions  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  be  retained  at  this  library,  while  the  rest 
were  sent  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

As  usual,  the  chief  contributor  has  been  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
to  whom  the  library  is  indebted  for  37  volumes,  192  pamphlets,  and  2 
maps. 

Another  important  gift  was  that  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Brevoort,  of  New  York, 
which  consisted  of  16  volumes  and  144  pamphlets,  almost  entirely  on 
ichthyological  subjects,  and  many  of  them  of  great  value.  Among 
other  contributions  the  most  important  are  those  from  Mr.  Robert 
Bidgway,  IJ.  S.  National  Museum,  52  pamphlets;  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  5  volumes,  25  pamphlets ;  the  Boyal  Swedish  Academy  of 
Sciences,  10  volumes,  20  pamphlets;  and  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
9  volumes  and  2  pamphlets. 

The  periodical  department  of  the  library  contains  more  or  less  com- 
plete sets  of  570  periodicals,  chiefly  tha  proceedings  of  learned  socv^tv.^^ 
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ami  scieutific  serials.  A  systematic  effort  is  being  made  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  fill  up  incomplete  files  and 
add  new  periodicals  by  means  of  exchange. 

A  slight  change  has  been  made  in  the  method  of  keeping  the  record 
of  books  lent  and  returned.  The  "ledger  by  borrowers"  has  been 
discontinued^  and,  in  place  of  it,  the  receipts  or  *^  call-cards,"  signed  by 
the  borrowers,  are  carefully  filed,  thus  serving  to  show  what  books  each 
borrower  has  in  his  possession.  On  the  return  of  a  book,  the  card  is 
returned  to  the  borrower,  and  the  entry  on  the  "  ledger  of  books  issued" 
is  cancelled.  This  plan  has  been  found  more  efiicacious  than  the  old 
system,  since  by  substituting  two  entries  for  three,  one  possible  soaioe 
of  error  is  eliminated.  The  number  of  books  borrowed  during  the  year 
was  3,867. 

The  card  catalogue,  by  authors,  has  been  continued  as  in  previons 
years.  The  total  number  of  books  catalogued  during  the  year  was 
2,923,  of  which  553  were  volumes  of  more  than  one  hundred  pages,  and 
the  remainder  pamphlets. 

The  library  is  especially  rich  in  scientific  pamphlets,  particularly 
authors' "extras"  of  their  publications  in  scientific  periodicals;  and  it 
is  particularly  important  that  this  collection  should  be  extended. 

The  work  of  putting  the  pamphlets  into  covers  was  begun  in  Mardi; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  1,706  pamphlets  had  been  thus  bound. 

The  library  is  still  in  great  need  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  the 
latest  editions  of  books  of  reference.  Its  most  pressing  necessity,  how- 
ever,  is  more  room  for  the  large  and  constantly  increasing  number  of 
periodicals. 

Exchanges  and  Distribution  of  Duplicatks. 

The  customary  distribution  of  duplicate  specimens  has  been  continued 
during  the  year.  The  importance  of  this  work  was  well  character- 
ized by  Professor  Baird  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution 
in  1861:  '<  When  it  Is  considered  that  all  these  [specimens]  have  been 
named  and  labelled  by  naturalists  admitted  to  be  of  the  highest  aathority 
in  their  respective  departments,  and  that  all  have  thereby  the  character 
and  value  of  types,  many  of  them  belonging  to  species  first  described 
from  Smithsonian  specimens,  or  scr\ing  as  the  materials  of  elaborate 
monographs,  it  will  be  readily  understood  how  much  their  systematie 
and  judicious  distribution  by  the  Institution  all  over  the  world  most 
conduce  to  the  advancement  of  science." 

The  extent  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  table  here  presented.  Of  the 
118  distributions  included  in  the  table,  41  were  to  foreign  institatioui 
and  individuals. 
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Table  diowing  the  nature  of  duplicate  material  dUtrUiuted  between  July^  1885,  and  July, 

188C. 


Objects. 


Fishes 

Pottery 

Fossils 

Mollusks 

Ethnology 

ArohflBology 

Minerals 

Marine  invertebrates,  32  sets, 

Misc^laneoos 

Plants 


Rocks 

Mammals 

Casts  of  fishes. 

Reptiles 

Textiles 


Total  nnmber  of  specimens , 


Species. 


14 


295 


318 

200 

61 


145 
61 
12 

7 


Specimens. 


26 

626 

42 

759 

1,4.53 

241 

1,862 

18,000 

260 

221 

98 

12 

7 

331 


23,987 


The  number  of  applicatioDS  for  drawings  and  photographs  of  the 
standard  styles  of  cases  used  in  the  Mnsenm^  which  have  been  favorably 
acted  apon  daring  the  year,  has  been  115.  In  addition,  67  sample  cases 
and  drawers  have  been  lent  to  colleges  and  other  institutions  desirous 
of  examining  their  constrnction,  with  a  view  to  adopting  similar  forms 
in  their  own  museums  and  laboratories. 

The  Mexican  Geographical  and  Exploring  GommissioUy  from  which 
were  received  valuable  collections  of  birds  and  othep  natural  history 
objects,  requested  to  be  supplied  with  a  full  series  of  papers,  working- 
drawings,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Museum.  In 
response  to  this  request,  a  box  was  forwarded,  containing  thirteen  cyano- 
types  of  working-drawings  of  Museum  cases,  sixteen  photographs  of 
caaesy  a  complete  set  of  blanks  and  circulars  used  in  the  administration 
of  the  Museum,  together  with  a  set  of  Museum  circulars  and  plans  of 
the  Mosenm  buildings.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  and  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission  also  sent  specimens  of  blanks  and  circulars. 

The  preparation  of  a  set  of  casts  of  fishes  and  reptiles  for  the  Ameri- 
can Mnseum  of  Natural  History,  in  New  York,  was  commenced  and 
partially  completed  daring  the  year. 

In  October,  1885,  the  preparation  of  a  duplicate  collection  of  building- 
stones  for  the  museum  above  referred  to,  was  completed.  This  task 
was  nndertaken  in  continuation  of  an  engagement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  late  Dr.  George 
W.  Hawes,  while  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  building-stones  in  the 
Mttseam  and  of  the  work  of  gathering  material  for  the  Tenth  Census. 

Foreign  exchanges. — Exchanges  have  been  made  with  several  foreign 
moseams  and  institations.   Nine  mammal  skins  have  been  received  from 
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tbe  Aastralian  Museum,  Sydney.  An  extensive  exchange  of  ethnologi- 
cal material  is  being  arranged  with  the  ethnological  department  of  the 
Boyal  Museum  of  Berlin.  Negotiations  for  an  exchange  of  mammals, 
birds  and  insects  with  the  Mus6e  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  Paris,  are  m 
progress.  Thirty-five  species  of  Jamaican  fishes  have  been  received 
from  the  Public  Museum  of  the  Institute  of  Jamaica.  From  the  Cana- 
dian Geological  Survey  have  been  received  67  species  of  Cambrian  fos- 
sils 'y  and  skeletons  of  Python  molurus  and  Cercopithecus  rufO'ViridU^  a 
specimen  of  Pentacrinm  and  a  set  of  marine  invertebrates  have  been 
sent  in  exchange.  M.  Charpy,*  director  of  the  Mus^e  d'Annecy,  An- 
necv,  HauteSavoie,  France,  has  sent  four  boxes  of  minerals,  rocks,  fos* 
siL^and  shells,  etc.,  and  an  equivalent  in  Ohio  and  CincinnaM  Silurian 
fossils  has  been  promised  in  exchange.  The  museum  has*  sent  to  the 
Auckland  Museum,  New  Zealand,  large  collections  of  ethnological  ma- 
terial, bird-skins,  ores,  and  minerals,  and  has  received  in  exchange  104 
specimens  of  New  Zealand  bird-skins.  An  offer  of  ethnological  material 
has  been  made  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Drew,  of  Wauganui,  New  Zealand,  in  ex- 
change for  marine  invertebrates,  fresh-water  shells  and  fossils.  From 
the  £cole  des  Mines,  Paris,  has  been  received  a  collection  of  Freack 
minerals,  in  exchange  for  which  71  specimens  of  United  States  minerals 
have  been  sent.  Dr.  Julius  von  Haast,  director  of  the  Canterbury 
Museum,  Chnst  Church,  New  Zealand,  has  sent  7  fine  specimens  of 
nephrite,  and  has  received  a  set  of  marine  invertebrates.  Dr.  von  Haast 
has  promised  to  collect  skeletons  of  whales  and  seals  for  the  National 
Museum,  and  has  offered  a  series  of  New  Zealand  timbers,  for  which 
ethnological  material  has  been  promised.  Extensive  exchanges  have 
been  conducted  with  several  of  the  mus6es  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ministere  de  I'lnstruction  Publique,  Paris.  Six  boxes  of  ethnological 
material  were  sent  in  August,  18S5,  and  a  number  of  cast^  of  Indian 
heads  in  March,  1886,  to  the  Trocad^ro  Museum.  The  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  has  recently  announced  the  transmission  of  9  vases,  from 
the  Manufacture  Nationale  de  lS6vres,  8  pieces  of  tapestry  from  the 
Manufacture  Nationale  des  Gobelins,  and  some  specimens  of  tapestry 
work  from  the  Manufacture  Nationale  de  Beauvais.  An  exchange  of 
birds,  fishes,  and  shells  is  being  arranged  with  the  Imperial  Zoological 
Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg,  Bussia.  Negotia- 
tions are  pending  with  Dr.  F.  R.  Jentink,  director  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  Leiden,  Holland,  for  an  exchange  of  mammals 
from  the  East  Indies  and  Africa,  for  American  birds,  reptiles,  fishes, 
and  marine  invertebrates.  Collections  of  mammal  skins  and  skulls, 
materia  medica,  and  reptiles  have  at  various  times  been  received  from 
the  Kurrachee  Municipal  Library  and  Museum  (James  A.  Murray,  cura- 
tor), in  exchange  for  which  390t  specimens  of  birds  and  24  mammals 
have  been  sent. 

*  Deceased. 

t  Two  hundred  and  seyenty-eight  of  these  were  transmitted  in  1881. 
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Bird  skins  have  been  exchanged  with  M.  Milne  Edwards^*  of  the 
Mus^e  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  Paris. 

Dr.  T.  Jeffrey  Parker,  Otago  University  Mnseum,  Danedin,  New 
Zealand,  has  offered  fishes,  and  desires  American  species  in  return. 
Negotiations  are  pending  for  an  exchange  of  ethnological  material  with 
Signor  L.  Pigorini,  director  Museo  PreistoricoBtnografico,  Rome,  Italy, 
A  series  of  textile  fabrics  (manufactared  and  raw)  has  been  sent  to 
Connt  Ito,  minister  of  the  Imperial  household  department,  Tokyo,  Japan, 
for  the  Japanese  Government.  Four  boxes  of  Japanese  porcelains  have 
been  received  from  the  Educational  Department  in  Tokyo.  An  exchauge 
of  mammal  skins  has  been  effected  with  Prof.  Tycho  Tullberg,  Upsala, 
Sweden,  and  an  offer  of  birds  and  marine  invertebrates  in  return  for 
similar  material  has  been  made  bv  the  National  Museum. 

Seventeen  mammal  skins  have  been  received  from  Dr.  0.  W.  de  Vis, 
director  of  the  Queensland  Museum,  Brisbane,  Australia.  Specimens 
in  exchange  are  being  prepared  for  shipment.  Dr.  de  Vis  also  offers  a 
foetus  and  skeleton  of  dugong  in  exchange  for  a  manatee.  This  offer 
is  now  under  consideration.  Mr.  L.  Wray,  jr.,  curator  of  the  Perak 
Government  Museum,  Perak,  Straits  Settlements,  has  offered  to  present 
mammals,  and  to  exchange  tin-sand  and  wash-dirt  from  Perak  tin-mines 
for  mineralogical  or  geological  specimens  from  the  United  States. 

Extensive  exchanges  have  been  arranged  with  Prof.  Fernando  Fer- 
rari Perez,  of  the  Mexican  Geographical  and  Exploring  Expedition. 

Publications. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  Proceedings  has  not  yet  appeared,  although 
the  last  signature  is  dated  December  7, 1885.  A  list  of  the  signatures 
of  this  volume  is  given  in  Part  iv  of  this  report. 

During  the  year  Bulletins  23, 28, 29  arid  30  were  issued,  and  are  briefly 
reviewed  here. 

Bulletin  23  forms  Part  ii  of  "  Bibliographies  of  American  l^atural- 
ists,"  and  is  entitled  Published  Writings  of  Isaac  Lea,  ll.  d.,  by 
Newton  Pratt  Scudder,  8vo.,  pp,  lix  +  278.  The  list  of  writings  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  biographical  sketch.  The  bibliography  is  arranged  chrono- 
logically. A  list  of  genera  and  species,  discussed  and  described,  is  ar- 
ranged alphabetically ;  in  addition  there  is  a  general  index. 

The  collections  of  the  National  Museum  were  largely  increased  by 
gifts  from  Dr.  Lea's  collections,  and  his  writings  are  based,  in  large 
part,  upon  this  and  other  material  belonging  to  the  National  Museum. 

Bulletin  28.  A  Manual  op  Noeth  American  Land  Shells,  by 
W.  G.  Binney,  8vo.,  pp.  628. 

This  bulletin  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  a  work  entitled  <f  The  land  and 
Freshwater  Shells  of  North  America,  Part  i,''  published  by  the  Smith- 

*  Before  completion  of  this  exchange  M.  Milne  Edwards  died,  and  the  negotiations 
were  continued  with  M.  Onstalet. 
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sonian  Institntion  in  1869.  More  attention  is  given  in  the  present  work 
to  the  subjects  of  geographical  distribution,  organs  of  generatiofB,  lii- 
gual  dentition,  and  classification ;  and  species  are  grouped  geograph- 
ically. 

Bnlletin  29.  "Results  of  Ornithological  Explorationb  ih 
THE  Commander  Islands  and  in  Kamtsghatka,"  by  Leonhard 
Stejneger;  8  vo.,  p.  382;  8  colored  plates  and  map. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  the  author's  explorations  in  the  Gommandw 
Islands  and  in  Kamtschatka,  and  contains  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
has  arrived  after  carefiil  examination  of  the  avifauna  of  that  region,  his 
investigations  being  based  both  upon  material  observed  and  collected 
by  himself,  and  also  upon  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  National 
Museum.  This  bulletin  consists  of  three  sections:  (1)  A  review  of  the 
species  of  birds  collected  or  observed  by  the  author  at  the  Commander 
Islands,  and  at  Fetropaulski,  Kamtschatka ;  (2)  a  synopsis  of  the  birds 
reported  to  inhabit  Kamtschatka;  and  (3)  conclusions. 

The  first  section,  which  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  the  work,  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  forty  descriptions  and  numerous  tables.  Be- 
sides technical  descriptions  there  are  references  to  the  habits  of  the  birds, 
and  a  few  illustrations. 

The  second  section,  a  synopsis  of  the  birds  reported  to  inhabit  Kamts- 
chatka, contains  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  species,  an  at- 
tempt being  made  to  enumerate  all  the  species  which  have  been  recorded 
from  that  place.  A  few  names  of  species  accredited  to  Kamtschatka 
without  any  reliable  authority  for  the  statements,  are  also  included. 

The  chief  sources  from  which  knowledge  of  the  Kamtschatkan  ornis 
is  derived,  are  the  explorations  of  Steller,  Yossnessenski,  von  Kittlitz, 
and  Dybowski ;  and  the  author  has  based  some  of  his  statements  upon 
their  writings,  as  well  as  upon  his  own  explorations.  There  is  an  ap- 
pendix to  this  section,  incorporiating information  from  '*  Listedes  Oiseanx 
du  Kamtschatka  et  des  lies  Gommandeurs  par  le  Dr.  B.  Dybowski  et  L. 
Taczanowski,"  with  comments  by  the  author. 

The  third  part — conclusions — is  based  upon  the  two  preceding  sec- 
tions of  the  work.  The  relations  of  the  avifauna  of  the  peninsula  to 
that  of  the  islands  are  briefly  discussed,  and  are  exhibited  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  tables  giving  the  circumpolar,  palaearctic,  Pacific,  American, 
Siberian,  East  Asiatic,  and  other  forms.  The  residents  and  migrants 
are  described  at  some  length,  and  are  catalogued  in  tiibles. 

Bulletin  30.  Bibliography  of  Publications  belating  to  the 

€OLLECTION   OF   FoSSIL    INVERTEBRATES   IN   THE    UNITED   StATBS 

National  Museum,  including  complete  lists  of  the  wbitingks 
OF  Fielding  B.  Meek,  Charles  A.  White,  and  Charles  D.  Wal- 
COTT,  by  John  Belknap  Marcou,  8vo.,  pp.  3:53. 

This  Bulletin  is  third  in  the  series  of  ^^  Bibliographies  of  American 
Naturalists,"  and  consists  of  four  parts :  i,  A  biographical  sketch  and 
list  of  the  published  writings  of  Fielding  B.  Meek  ;  ii,  Published  writ- 
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of  Charles  Abiathar  White,  introdaced  by  a  short  biographical 
ch;  III,  A  list  of  the  writings  of  Charles  Doolittle  Walcott;  iv, 
iography  of  publications  based  upon  the  pala^ontological  collec- 
of  the  National  Museum,  by  J.  W.  Bailey,  F.  A.  Conrad,  J.  D.  Dana, 
r.  Ehrenberg,  James  Hall,  Angelo  Heilprin,  Alpheus  Hyatt,  Jules 
cou,  J.  S.  Newberry,  D.  D.  Owen,  James  Sbiel,  B.  F.  Shumard,  R. 
Whitfield,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  writings  of  J.  W.  Bailey,  F.  N. 
dlett,  H.  A.  Prout,  B.  F.  Shumard. 

ie  manuscript  for  Bulletin  31:  Xhe  North  American  Species  of 
PHiD^,  by  S.  W.  Williston,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  was  sent  to  the  Public 
iter  on  January  11. 

I  order  to  insure  a  more  systematic  and  satisfactory  criticism  of  the 
3r8  oflTered  for  publication  in  the  Proceedings  and  Bulletin,  an  advi- 

committee  composed  of  Dr.  Bean,  chairman,  Professor  Mason,  Dr. 
ueger.  Professor  Ward  and  Mr.  True,  has  been  appointed  to  ex- 
le  manuscripts  offered  for  publication. 

irt  IV  of  this  report  contains  a  statement  of  the  publications  of  the 
eum  duriug  the  fiscal  year,  and  also  a  bibliography  of  the  papers 
fficers  of  the  Museum,  and  by  other  investigators  whose  writings 
jased  upon  Museum  material.  The  authors  of  these  papers  num- 
n,  26  of  whom  are  connected  with  the  Museum,  8  being  honorary 
?rs.  The  papers  number  323,  and  are  thus  distributed  under  the 
wing  subjects : 


Sabjects. 


By  Mu- 
seuni  offi- 
cers. 


-ia  Medica - 

ries • 

:>logy 

uala 

8 

isks 

is 

le  Id  vertebra  tea 

tebrate  Fossils 

8     

-als 

logy 

largy 

istry 

'imental  Physiology  and  Histology 

scopy 

oriuy 

apby  and  Bibliography 

Ilaneoiis 

Total 


5 

38 

9 

37 

12 

7 

57 

6 

4 

0 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

19 

1 

I 

19 


227 


_ 


By  other 
investiga- 
tors. 


0 
0 
0 
6 
19 
32 
4 
2 
8 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 

17 
0 
0 

1 
1 


96 


Total. 


4 

5 

38 

15 

56 

44 

11 

59 

14 

5 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

17 

19 

1 

2 

20 


323 


32 
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Visitors. 


Dariug  the  year*  the  namber  of  visitors  to  the  Maseum  Building  has 
been  174,225,  or  an  average  of  5G3  persons  each  day,  and  to  the  Smith- 
sonian building  88,960,  or  an  average  of  288  each  day,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


Month. 


1885. 

July 

Aa|(U8t 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1886. 

January 

Febmary 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Mnsenm 

Smith- 

Boilding. 

Bonian 
Building. 

12,509 

6,219 

12, 574 

9,484 

14, 520 

8,313 

14,001 

6,487 

12,164 

5,774 

15,463 

7,560 

12, 067 

6,235 

14. 398 

6,37) 

16, 935 

8,1M 

20,099 

9,318 

15,034 

7,261 

14, 471 

7.7M 

174,225 


88,900 


The  total  number  of  visitors  to  both  buildings  since  the  record  wai 
first  kept  is  given  below : 


Year. 


1881 

1882 

i«8;i 

18S4 

lhH5  (January-June) 
1885-86 

Totals 


Museum 
Building. 


Smithsonian 
Bnilduig. 


•150.000 
tl67,455 
202,188 
195, 322 
107,365 
174,225 


152,744 

104, 8S8 

91,130 

60,438 

88,960 


498,065 


*  Estimated  on  basis  of  register. 

t  Estimated  on  basis  of  attendance  from  February  8  to  December  31. 

Students  and  Lectures. 

As  in  previous  years,  all  reasonable  applications  for  permission  to 
study  the  Museum  collections  have  been  granted.  Mr.  G.  F.  Matthew 
studied  the  Lower  Cambrian  fauna  of  New  Brunswick  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pdleozo'c  Invertebrate  Fossils.  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Dr.  R 
W.  Shufeldt  and  others  have  published  paperst  based  upon  materuil 

*  The  Museum  was  open  to  the  public  309  days  in  the  year, 
t  See  Part  iv  of  this  report. 
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belougiug  to  the  Museum.  Mr.  B.  B.  Riggs,  under  Professor  Clarke's 
direction,  made  full  analyses  of  the  lepidolites  from  Maine,  and  the  cry- 
ophyllite  and  anrite  of  Itockport,  Mass.,  belonging  to  the  Museum  col- 
lection, and  Mr.  George  P.  Kunz  has  prepared  a  description  of  the  col- 
lection of  gems  and  ornamental  stones.*  The  material  belonging  to  the 
Department  of  Mollusks  which  was  taken  north  of  Cape  Hattenis,  has 
been  retained  for  study  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Verrill,  at  New  Haven.  During 
the  winter  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  was  engaged  at  the  Institution  upon  special 
work,  on  the  collections  of  reptiles;  in  the  course  of  which  he  identi- 
fied all  the  undetermined  Batrachia  in  the  Department  of  Reptiles,  and 
identified  and  described  collections  made  by  the  various  correspond- 
ents of  the  Institution  in  Meicico  and  in  Central  and  South  America. 
He  also  completed  G50  pages  of  the  report  upon  the  Batrachia  of  North 
America.  Mr.  H.  J.  Biddle  examined  a  large  series  of  ores  from  Mex- 
ico and  Missouri,  and  metallurgical  speciraens  acquired  for  the  Mubcum 
at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  making  in  all  2,400  determinations. 
Prof-  Fernando  Ferrari-Per^z,  of  the  Mexican  Geographical  and  Ex- 
ploring (Commission,  at  the  close  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  and 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Institution,  brought  to  Washington  for  exami- 
nation a  large  collection  of  natural  history  specimens.  Every  possible 
facility  was  offered  him  at  the  Institution  for  the  arrangement  and 
study  of  this  collection,  the  curator  of  birds  and  the  curator  of  mam- 
mals assisting  him  in  determining  the  species.  The  visit  of  Professor 
Perez  resulted  beneficially  for  the  Museum,  since  a  large  portion  of  this 
collection  was  given  the  Museum  in  exchange  for  material  afterwards 
sent  him.  The  curator  of  birds  says  concerning  the  collection  of  birds 
received  from  the  Commission :  "  This  exceptionally  fine  collection,  as 
regards  preparation  of  the  specimens,  which  had  been  mounted  entirely 
from  fresh  specimens,  was  of  very  great  interest  and  benefit  to  the 
department,  affording  as  it  did  several  suggestions  of  practical  value 
and  much-needed  material  for  study,  including  no  less  than  five  more 
or  less  remarkable  new  species."  A  catalogue  of  this  collection  was 
prepared  by  Prof.  Ferrari-Perez  and  was  published  in  Proceedings  XT. 
S.  National  Museum,  Vol.  ix,  pp.  125-299. 

A  number  of  students  were  granted  i)ermission  to  associate  them- 
selves with  a  department  in  the  Museum  as  volunteer  workers.  Lieut. 
T.  Dix  Bolleij,  XT.  S.  Navy,  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ethnology.  Mr.  H.  H.  James  was  received  into  the  Mineral 
Department.  Lieut.  Charles  Barnes,  TJ.  S.  R.  M.,  spent  a  short  time  in 
the  osteological  laboratory  previous  to  his  departure  for  Texas.  In  the 
taxidermist's  laboratory  Mrs.  Berdell  and  Mr.  William  Crane  received 
instructions  in  skinning  birds  and  making  bird  skins.  Mr.  E.  S.  Lewis 
studied  in  the  Department  of  Lithology  and  Physical  Qeology.  Eight 
pupils  have  been  instructed  in  Photography:  Mr.  George  P.  Merrill, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Brown,  and  Mr.  W.  Hough,  of  the  Museum ;  Mr.  O.  H.  Dodge; 
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Lieuteuant  Winteriialter  and  Dr.  Nash,  of  the  Q.  S.  Navy ;  Mr.  Thoinai 
Lee,  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Turner,  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  Mr.  Dodge  has  already  rendered  valuable  services  is 
photography  to  the  Museum.  Mr.  Merrill  has  photographed  for  hk 
own  department  numerous  stone  quarries,  mud  cracks,  drift  bowlders, 
etc.  From  Mr.  Thomivs  Lee  have  been  received  several  valuable  uegi- 
tives  which  he  made  on  the  cruise  of  the  Albatross. 

The  Saturday  Lectures,  given  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Authnr 
pologieal  and  Biological  Societies  of  Washington,  were  delivered,  as  is 
previous  years,  in  the  Lecture  Hall.  The  x)rogramme  of  the  course  wai 
as  follows : 

Saturday,  March  C— Mr.  William  Hallock  :  Tho  Geysers  of  the  YellowsioDe. 
Friday,  March  12.— Prof.  William  Harkxkss:  How  tho  Solar  System  is  MeasuraL 
Saturday  J  March  30.— Prof.  T.  C.  Mendexhall:  Tbo  Niitiiro  of  Sound. 
Saturday,  March  27.— Prof.  F.  W.  Clarkk  :  Tlio  Chemistry  of  Coal. 
Saturday,  April  3.— Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  :  Tho  Migration  of  Birds. 
Saturday,  April  10.— Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  U.  S.  Army :  The  Gods  of  tki 
NavajoN. 
Friday,  April  16.— Dr.  D.  B.  Simmo>'s:  Social  Status  of  the  W^omenof  Japan. 
Saturday,  April  24.— Prof.  W.  K.  Bkooks  :  Life. 

Saturday,  May  1.— Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward:  Horedily  and  Opportunity. 
Saturday,  May  H.— Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  Army:  Animal  Heat. 

(/)  Meetings  of  Societies. 

As  iu  previous  years,  several  societies  have  availed  tliemsolves  of  tbe 
privilege  of  using  the  Lecture  Hall  for  their  meetings.  These  have 
been  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Biological  Society  of  Wash- 
ugton,  Entomological  Society  of  Wjishington,  and  the  Meteorologists 
Convention. 

Since  the  papers  read  at  the  meetings  of  these  societies  have  iu  miuiy 
instances  related  to  the  work  of  tho  Museum,  and  were  illustrated  by 
Museum  specimens,  the  titles  are  given  below: 

NATIONAL   ACADEMY   OF  SCIENCES. 

(Meetings  April  20.21.22, 1886.) 

G.  K.  GiLBEUT.— The  Geologic  Age  of  the  Equus  Fauna.* 

T.  Sterry  Hunt. — The  Cowlee  Electrical  Furnace.* 

K.  1).^ Cope.— On  the  Phylogeny  of  tho  Batracbia.* 

K.  D.  Cope.— On  the  Phylogeny  of  the  Placental  Mammalia.* 

H.  A.  Newton.— The  Coniei  of  Biela.* 

Elias  LooMis.— Areas  of  High  Barometric  Pressure  over  Euro|>e  and  Asia.t 

S.  H.  ScUDDER.— Tho  Cockroach  in  tho  past  and  in  the  pres^nt.t 

Alfred  M.  Mayer.— On  the  diathermancy  of  Ebonite  and  Obsidian,  and  on  the 

prmluctiou  of  Calorescence  by  means  of  screens  of  Ebonite  and  Obsidian.t 
Alfred  M.  Mayer.— On  the  Coefficient  of  Expansion  of  Ebonit«.t 
•  Alfred  M.  Mayer. —On  the  determination  of  the  Cubical  Expansion  of  a  solid  hj 

a  method  which  <loes  not  rcipiire  calibration  of  vesswls,  weighings,  or  linear  measnrebt 
Alfred  M.  Mayer.- On  Measures  of  jibsoliitr  Rjwliation.t 
E.  I).  Cope.— On  the  Geolcjgy  of  tho  region  near  Zjicualtipan,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.^ 
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£i>WARD  S.  MoKSiS. — Oil  aucioiit  and  modern  mot liodt)  of  arrow  releaHe." 

Theodoris  Gill. — Tbo  ordiual  aud  supur-ordinal  groups  of  Fi8he8.t 

H.  A.  Rowland.— On  tbe  absolute  and  relative  wave  lengtbs  of  the  lines  of  the 
Solar  Spectrum. t 

WoLCOTT  GiBiis.— Platiiious  compounds  as  additive  molecules. t 

Ira  Remsbn. — Influence)  of  Ma^i^notism  on  Chemical  Action. t 

Alexander  Graiiam  Bell.— Upon  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  Martha's  Vineyard  (con- 
tinuation of  research  relating  to  the  ancestry  of  the  Deaf). 

S.  P.  Lanoley. — On  tbo  Invisible  SiKSctra.* 

G.  F.  Becker.— Cretaceous  Metamorphic  Rocks  of  California  (by  invitation),  t 

Ogden  N.  Rood.— On  color  contrast. 

Charles  D.  Walcott. — Classification  of  the  Cambrian  System  of  North  America 
(by  invitation). 

A.  W.  Wright. — Crystallization  of  Platinum  by  means  of  the  electric  discharge 
in  vacuo.t 

W.  K.  Brooks. — ^TheStomatopoda  of  the  "Challenger"  collection,  t 

W.  K.  Brooks.— Budding  in  the  Tunicata. 

A.  W.  Wright. — Effect  of  Magnetization  on  the  electrical  resistance  of  Metals. 

R.  E.  Peart,  U.  S.  Navy. — On  a  proposed  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Green- 
land  during  the  present  summer  with  Disco  as  a  base  (by  invitation ). 

BIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON, 

Tbe  first  of  the  fortnightly  lueetiiigs  held  during  the  year  was  the 
eighty-second  regular  meeting  of  the  society. 

(October  31,  1885.) 

Marshall  McDoxaij). — Fish-culture  a  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  shad 
fishery. 

William  II.  Dall. — Deep-sea  Mollusks  and  the  laws  illustrated  in  their  develop- 
ment. 

Richard  Ratubun.— Remarks  on  the  Wood's  HoU  Station  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

ROMYN  Hitchcock. — Notes  on  the  Red  Snow,  with  exhibition  of  siiecimens. 

(November  14,  1885.) 

Richard  Rathbun. — Remarks  on  the  Wood's  Holl  Station  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

W.  S.  Barnard. — Specimen  mounting  case  and  method. 

John  A.  Ryder. — A  now  and  practical  system  of  raising;  oysters  on  a  large  scale. 

Fredkrick  W.  True.—Ou  a  spotted  dolphin  apparently  identical  with  the  Vro^ 
delphinua  doris  of  Gray. 

(November  28,  1885.) 

Theobald  Smith. — A  simple  device  for  storing  cover-glass  pn^parations  illustra- 
tive of  bacterial  disease. 

W.  S.  fiARNARD. — 1.  Environmental  digestion ;  2.  Specimen  mount,  tube-holders, 
labels  and  stoppers. 

C.  Hart  Merriam.— The  work  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  economic 
ornithology. 

Charles  D.  Walcott. — Evidence  of  the  loss  of  vital  force  in  certain  Trilobit«s  on 
approachiog  extinction. 

Frederick  W.  True. — A  new  study  of  the  American  pocket-rats :  genus  Dipodomya, 

•  Read  April  21.  t  Read  April  22. 
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J.  M.  Flint,  U.  S.  Navy. — Ezliibition  of  ropreseutative  8i>eciiiienA  of  ForaHhifm 
from  the  (IrodgingB  of  tbo  U.  S.  Flsb  Commission  steamer  Albatroaa. 

KowYN  Hitchcock.— -Tbe  Red  Snow. 

W.  S.  Baiinard. — Digestion  ;  environmental,  etc. 

C.  V.  Riley. — ^The  Mildews  of  the  Grape-vino. 

C.  Hakt  Merkiam. — Description  of  a  new  subspecies  of  the  common  eastern  C-:ii|>> 
muuk,  Tamicu  striatut, 

(December  26, 18«>.) 

C.  Hart  Merriam.— Contributions  to  North  American  Mammalogy.     I.  Thcfi^nat 

Tamia^, 
Frakk  H.  Knowlton. — Multiplication  in  tbe  Gyu(£cium  of  Datura  atramoninm^h. 

Otis  T.  Mason.— Mutilations  of  the  human  body. 

On  January  1)  and  23,  1886,  the  sixth  annual  meeting  (eigbty-sevcuth  and  eighty- 
eighth  regular  meetings)  for  the  election  of  officers  was  held. 

On  February  6,  188(>,  tbe  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Mn  G.  Brown  GiKKU'.ttif  |, 
liresident  of  tbe  Society,  the  subject  being  '^  The  beginnings  of  American  Natural  Ilk* 
tory." 

(February  20, 1886.) 

KoMYN  Hitchcock. — Demonstration  of  the  resolving  power  of  a  new  one-Kixi<-MMi:li- 
inch  olijective. 

D.  E.  Salmon  andTiiKOBALD  Smith. — On  a  new  method  of  iirodncing  iiiniiunin 
from  contagious  diseases. 

C.  V.  RiLKV. — A  carnivonuis  buttorliy  larva. 
Lester  F.  Ward. — The  Phiuo-tree  and  its  ancestors. 

C.  Hart  Merriam. — Contribution  to  North  American  Mammalogy.    2.  Dt  t«crii»li»« 
of  a  new  species  of  JjAodoniia. 

George  Va»ky. — N«w  and  recent  species  of  North  American  Grasses. 

(March  0,  18^6.) 

George  Vaskv. — Now  an<i  recent  species  of  North  American  Grasses. 

Charles  Hallock. — Hyper-instinct  of  animals. 

W.  S.  Barnard. — Exhibition  of  a  fungus,  with  remarks. 

H.  G.  Beyer,  U.  S.  Navy— Remarks  on  Antipyretics. 

(March  20,  1886.) 

D.  E.  Salmon  and  Thkobald  Smith— Notes  on  some  biological  analyses  of  Polo- 
mac  drinking-water. 

H.  G.  Beyer,  U.  S.  Navy— liemarks  on  Antipyreticn. 

W.  S.  Barnard — Exhibition  of  a  fungus,  with  romarks.  * 

Frank  H.  Knowlton— Additions  to  and  changes  in  the  Flora  Columbiana  f*" 
18^'). 

Frank  Baker  and  J.  L.  Wortman — Keceut  investigations  into  the  mecbaoisib <i( 
the  elbow-joint. 

(April  :\  1886.) 

Frank  Baker  and  J.  L.  Wortman— Kecent  investigations  into  the  mechaoisniof 
the  elbow-joint. 

John  B.  Smith — Some  peculiar  secondary  sexual  characters  in  the  Deltoids,  w^ 
their  supposfMl  function. 

C.  Hart  Merriam— Contributions  to  North  .\merican  Mammalogy,     U.  iMflftrip-' 
tiou  of  a  new  subspecies  of  Gray  Stiuirrel. 
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..  W.  SuuFELDT,  U.  S.  AuMY— Some  early,  and  att  yot  nupabliahod,  drawings  of 

liibon. 

iiEODORK  Gill— The  characteristics  and  families  of  iuiomons  fishes. 

(April  17,  1886.) 

'iiKoi>OKK  Gill— The  characteristics  and  families  of  iniomoas  finhee. 

*KKi>Kiiic  A.  LUCA.S — Notes  on  the  vortebrad  of  Amphiuma,  Siretif  and  Menopoma. 

'UEDKKICK  \V.  True— I.  Exhibition  of  a  wood  hare  with  abnormal  jjrowth  of 

.     2.  Some  distinctive  cranial  characters  of  the  Canadian  Lynx. 

I.  E.  C.  Stearns  — InHtanoes  of  the  effect  of  musical  sounds  on  animals. 

oiix  B.  Smith— Ants'  nests  and  their  inhabitants. 

(May  1,  laeo.) 

L  E.  C.  Stearns — Instances  of  the  effoct  of  musical  sounds  on  animals. 

onx  A.  Ryder — The  evolntion  of  the  mammalian  placenta. 

\  H.  Bean — ^The  trout  of  North  America,  with  exhibition  of  siNicimens. 

Villiam  II.  Dall — 1.  On  the  attachment  of  Lingula^  with  exhibition  of  speci- 

ns.     2.  On  the  divisions  of  the  genns  Pecten, 

(May  15,  1836.) 

onx  B.  S.MITH — Ants'  nests  and  their  inhabitants. 

*.  H.  Bean — The  trout  of  North  America,  with  exhibition  of  specimens. 

«.  O.  Howard— On  some  new  Chalcididae, 

I.  Hart  Merriam— Habits  of  the  Short-tailed  Shrew.- 

(May  29,  1886.) 

oiLN  B.  Smith — Ants*  nests  and  their  inhabitants. 

\  H.  Bran — ^The  trout  of  North  America,  with  exhibition  of  speeimens. 

/.  O.  Howard — On  some  new  Chalcidido', 

«estbr  F.  Ward— Exhibition  of  a  specimen  of  the  Palo  la  Cruz,  or  Wood  of  the 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASBINOTON. 

(November  18.  1885.) 

>rro  I^UGGER — On  the  earlier  stages  and  habits  of  Ccsnia  dlmidiata. 

\.  P.  Manx — On  the  Dewey  decimal  system  of  classifying  and  arranging  books. 

.  B.  Smith — On  Dr.  Gcrsta^ckor*s  pajier  on  the  systematic  position  of  the  genus 

*ocama  Le  C. 

J,  O.  Howard — On  Tkoracaniha  floridana  Ashmead. 

(December  3,  ISa^.) 

.  B.  S.^(iTH — On  the  occurrence  of  Pleoeama  Behrensi  in  Utah  Territory. 

K  B.  Smith — On  the  larva  of  Apharista  vittata. 

\  V.  RiLEY — On  the  larval  habits  of  Lixua  tiiacer  and  L.  parcwt. 

'LA.  SCHWARZ — On  the  foo<l-babits  of  an  undoscribfd  calandrid  beetle. 

-I. O.Howard — On  the  larval  respiration  in  Corydalua  ronnitiin. 

I.  P.  Maks — On  the  use  of  the  Dewey  decimal  system. 

(January  7, 1880. ) 

Annual  address  of  the  retiring  Prenident,  Pn>f.  C.  V.  Kiley. 

r.  OsboRN" — Observations  on  enrtriin  Hpor.ios  of  Jlenuptera. 

TTO  LuOOER— On  the  life-liabltM  of  Mt^^iie^  snhctflindrif^uft  and  Platypus  flavirorniH. 

.  V.  RiLBT — On  the  larv»  and  pup.o  of  Aphorinfa  piltu'a  '.vm\  E-nporus  puttctadiB. 
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(February  12,  1886.)  -^ 

C.  V.  RiLKY — Oa  tho  food-habits  of  tlio  larva  of  Fenesica  tarqitiniui.  I^%| 

L.  O.  Howard— Oa  the  Chalcid  genns  Podagrion.  1^ 

Otto  Luooer — On  a  new  pattern  of  Aqaarium. 
J.  H.  Smith— On  the  odoriferouH  apparatus  in  Lepidoptcra. 


(March  4,  1886.) 

L.  O.  Howard— On  a  parasite  of  Cynips  quercu8-$aU4itoriu8. 

J.  B.  Smith — On  the  structural  characters  of  the  AttaoincB  and  Ceraiocampina, 

Gkorgr  Marx— On  tho  structnriil  characters  of  Thelyphohun  giganteua. 

E.  A.  Schwa RZ — On  the  rediscovery  of  Rhyncoliu  oorticalia  Boh. 

(April  1,  1886.) 

E.  A.  SCHWARZ — On  the  life-history  of  some  North  Amt^rican  Scolytidcd. 
J.  B.  Smith — On  some  features  in  the  structure  of  the  family  Satumiidm. 

(May  13,  1886.) 

George  Marx — On  the  structural  characters  of  the  genus  Phrynu§  and  on  the 
classification  of  the  family  Phrynido!, 

E.  A.  Schwarz— On  the  ovi position  of  Xylehorua  civlatus.  and  on  the  galleries  of 
JUonarthrum  malt. 

(June  n,  1886.) 

J.  B.  Smith — On  tho  scent  organs  in  the  males  of  Leucarcfia  acrtra  and  Pyrrhar(4i9 
isahella, 
E.  A.  Schwarz — On  a  new  food  plant  of  Pieria  rapas. 

Otto  Lugger— On  the  introduction  of  certain  foreign  Coleopfera  into  North 
America. 

Otto  Lugger — On  the  fertilization  of  Cypripedium  acaule  and  the  Hard  Maple. 

L.  O.  Howard — On  a  remarkable  case  of  muscular  force  exhibited  in  Caulkn 
vigilens. 

E.  A.  Schwarz— On  the  Bracouid  parasite  of  Pitaodes  sirohi. 

A  convention  of  meteorologists  was  lield  on  February  24  and  25: 
General  William  B.  Hazen,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  in  the  chair. 

2.  CURRENT  ADMINISTRATIVE  WORK, 
(a)  Buildings  and  Labor,  Polick  and  Public  Comport. 

The  regular  staff  for  police  and  inspection  under  the  supervision  of 
Ilenry  Iloran,  superintendent  of  buildings,  has  included  an  assistant 
superintendent^  a  clerk,  an  inspector,  eight  watchmen,  five  door-keepers; 
for  construction,  care  of  buildings,  and  repairs,  five  carpenters,  a  painter, 
and  a  stonecutter ;  for  labor  and  cleaning,  nineteen  laborers  (three of 
whom  are  constantly  detailed  to  watchmen's  duty),  three  attendants,  aud 
five  cleaners.  For  heating  and  lighting  there  were  employed  au  engi- 
neer and,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  five  firemen.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  police  and  inspection,  the  services  of  an  assistant  superintend- 
ent and  four  watchmen  have  been  dispensed  with.  For  coDstructioo 
aud  repairs,  the  force  has  been  decreased  by  three  carpenters  and  two 
painters. 
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The  following  abstract  of  tho  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Build- 
iugsfor  the  year  will  serve  to  show  the  various  ways  in  which  the  me- 
chanics and  laborers  have  been  employed: 

July. — Tho  unloading  and  storage  of  the  metallargical  exhibits  from  Philadelpbia 
were  completed.    The  arrival  from  tho  New  Orleans  Exposition  of  the  Smithsonian  col- 
lect ions  commenced,  and  the  boxes  as  soon  as  received  were  stored  temporarily  in  the 
lectnre  hall.    This  was  a  work  of  great  labor,  and  demanded  the  assistance  of  almost 
the  entire  laboring  force.    A  portion  of  tho  collection  of  fossil  plants  was  removed  to 
the  northwest  gallery  in  the  Smithsonian  building,  which  had  been  assigned  as  a  lab- 
oratory for  the  department.    Tho  Indian  spears  were  removed  from  the  Anthropolog- 
ical Hall  in  the  Smithsonian  building  to  the  northeast  gallery,  for  classification  and 
re-arrangement.    The  exhibit  of  tho  Department  of  Agriculture  at  New  Orleans  was 
received  and  placed  in  the  Museum  building.    The  shelving  in  the  main  hall  of  the 
Smithsonian  building — devoted  to  the  display  of  mounted  birds— was  changed  in 
accordance  with  tho  wishes  of  the  curator  of  birds.    This  work  occupied  the  time  of 
carpenters  and  painters  for  several  weeks.     Five  ono-fourth  unit  sections  wero  con- 
structed for  the  Department  of  mammals,  and  tho  liat-top  cases  in  which  the  gem  col- 
lection had  been  exhibited  at  New  Orleans  were  restored  to  the  Mineral  Hall. 

August. — The  carpenters  commenced  fitting  and  arranging  shelving  in  the  floor- 
opright  tiases  in  the  west  hall.  Nino  pedestals  for  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  were  finished  and  placed  in  tho  Exhibition  Hall. 

September. — The  erection  of  a  new  case  for  the  Department  of  Birds  was  commenced. 
Tho  work  of  making  and  fitting  shelving  for  tho  slope  ^asos  in  tho  Department  of 
Mineraln,  and  the  construction  of  diaphragms  for  tho  cases  in  tho  Department  of 
Metallurgy  were  began.  Tho  wooden  annex  building  was  moved  GO  feet  towards  the 
west.  Slope  cases  were  arranged  in  the  Qothio  Hall,  Smithsonian  building,  for  the 
reptile  casta.  Table-cases  were  arranged  in  tho  laboratory  and  exhibition  hall  of  the 
Department  of  Mollusks,  and  five  hundred  trays  fitted  for  tho  same. 

October. — Screens  were  placed  along  the  galleries  in  the  Smithsonian  building  in 
order  to  secure  greater  privacy  to  tho  curators  to  whom  laboratories  have  been  as- 
signed there.  The  columns  and  walls  of  the  main  hall  of  tho  Smithsonian  building 
were  cleaned  and  repainted.  The  boat  models,  returned  from  Now  Orleans,  wero  un- 
packed and  replaced  on  exhibition  in  the  hall  assigned  to  tho  section  of  naval  archi- 
tecture. A  portion  of  the  metallurgical  exhibit  in  the  west  hall  of  the  Museum 
building  was  transferred  from  temporary  pedestals  to  exhibition  cases.  The  Mi^xicau 
castswere  installed  on  pedestals  prepared  by  tho  carpenters  for  their  reception.  A 
large  number  of  empty  cases  wero  removed  from  tho  northeast  court.  The  re-opouiog 
of  the  Exposition  at  New  Orleans  caused  tho  repacking  and  rcshipment  thither  of  a 
largo  portion  of  tho  exhibit  of  tho  State  Department,  which  had  been  transferred  to  the 
custofly  of  tho  Mnseum.  Shelves  were  arranged  in  tho  balconies  of  tho  rotunda  for 
the  reception  of  living  plants. 

jVorem&er.- -The  collection  of  musical  instruments  was  removed  from  tho  east  h:ill  to 
the  north  hall,  and  tho  ethnological  exhibits  were  re-arranged. 

Moflelfl  and  relief  maps,  received  from  the  Geological  Survey,  were  placed  upon  ex- 
hibition. Shelving  was  arranged  around  the  west  basement  of  the  Smithsonian 
building  for  the  coovenience  of  tho  department  of  fishes.  Tho  repair  of  cases  in- 
jured on  the  journey  to  and  from  New  Orleans  was  commenced.  Tho  work-rooms  of 
tho  taxidermist  and  osteologist,  in  the  annex  building,  were  ceiled.  The  collection 
of  scientific  instruments  was  removed  from  the  east  to  the  north  hall. 

December. — Skylights  were  placed  in  two  of  the  rooms  on  tho  west  balcony  and  in 
one  room  on  the  south  balconj'.  Tho  "knock-down  "  cases  from  Now  Orleans,  which 
bail  been  temporarily  stored  in  tho  lecture  hall,  wero  removed  to  tho  east  entrance, 
preparatory  to  being  taken  apart  and  placed  in  storage.  A  rearrangement  of  Ibe 
mam  of  material  in  tho  Armory  bnilding  was  oflfectod,  nudcr  the  Hupervision  of  the 
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regUtrsir.    A  partition  was  built  in  the  northeast  oud  of  tlio  annox  building,  and  the 
gallery  and  ceiling  extended. 

The  hip-caseS|  returned  from  New  Orleans,  were  placed  in  the  hall  devoted  to  the 
fishery  exhibit,  and  the  fish-casts  renioved  from  the  sontheast  court  and  arranned  ia 
them.  The  radiators  were  removed  from  along  the  wall  in  the  northeast  court  fnrtber 
oat  into  the  hall,  in  order  to  admit  the  wall-cases  intended  for  the  display  of  fura.  An 
experiment  was  made  in  frosting  one  of  the  windows  in  the  main  hall,  Smithsoniao 
building,  in  order  to  exclude  the  strong  sunlight  from  the  bird  exhibit.  A  new  style 
of  case,  resembling  a  bay  window,  was  constructed  for  the  northeast  court,  and 
proved  satisfactory.  The  locomotive  ''John  Bull,"  presented  to  the  Museum  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroail  Company,  was  removed  from  Uie  Armory  building  and  placed 
on  exhibition  in  the  north  hall  of  the  Museum  building.  Shelving  for  cases,  the  fit- 
ting  of  looks  and  of  trays,  the  construction  of  packing- boxes,  the  glazing  of  casli, 
the  erection  of  screens,  painting  of  walls,  etc.,  the  construction  of  new  doors  for  Aome 
of  the  oases  used  in  the  department  of  birds,  the  relaying  oi  floors,  the  fitting  np  some 
of  the  galleries  in  the  Smithsonian  building,  and  the  construction  of  pedestals  for 
exhibition  purposes,  occupied  a  great  deal  of  time. 

January, — The  construction  of  a  half-pillar  case  was  commenced.  Tlie  work  of 
making  diaphragms  for  hanging  photographs  in  the  Fishery  Hall  was  continued.  A 
small  room  on  the  south  b<alcony  was  fitted  np  for  the  curator  of  plants.  The  long 
hip-case  in  the  Fishery  Hall  was  painted  and  glazed.  All  the  boxes,  etc.,  which  had 
been  stored  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  wore  removed,  and  the  hall  prepared  for  the  course  of 
Saturday  lectures,  to  commence  March  G.  l*edestals  were  made  for  the  Egyptian 
figures  in  the  north  hall.  Much  time  was  spent  by  laborers  in  clearing  snow  fhmi 
the  sidewalks.  The  dark  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  northwest  pavilion  wai 
fitted  with  shelves.  A  file-case  was  constructed  for  the  assistiint  director's  office. 
The  large  Indian  canoe  in  the  section  of  naval  architecture  was  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  Several  of  the  doors  leading  to  the  vaults  and  storage-rooms  in  the  Smith- 
sonian linildiug  wiiTC  lined  with  tin,  with  a  view  to  rendering  these  apartments  com- 
paratively fire-pix)of.  The  totem-posts  were  removed  from  the  statuary  hall  to  the 
6onth  wall  of  the  west  hall. 

Fchruarjf. — A  portion  of  the  annex  building  was  partitioned  off  as  a  laboratory  for 
tho  Invertebrate  Fossils.  A  railing  was  built  in  the  Pottery  Hall,  thus  cntting  off  a 
portion  of  tho  hall  required  for  assorting  and  repairing  specimens.  The  construction 
of  settees  for  the  rotunda  was  commcncfid  by  the  Museum  carpenters.  The  shelving 
in  some  of  the  cases  in  the  Anthropological  Hall  was  refitted. 

March, — The  tin  roof  over  the  Gothic  Hall,  Smithsimian  building,  was  repaired. 
A  railing  was  built  around  the  lecture  hall  to  protect  the  Catlin  pictures,  and  in 
the  section  of  naval  architecture  ns  a  ])rotection  to  some  of  the  l>oat  models  which 
are  fastened  against  the  wall.  An  cxtensiun  of  the  diaphragms  to  which  the  Catlin 
pictures  are  fastened  was  commenced.  A  sloping  map-case  for  the  department  of 
lithology  was  completed.  An  old  vault  under  the  north  entrance  to  the  Smithsonian 
building  was  fitted  with  shelving  for  the  storage  of  fish-casts,  molds,  etc.  The  setteee, 
diaphragms,  etc.,  already  referred  to,  were  painted,  and  also  the  five  pine  table-cases 
for  the  department  of  invertebrate  of  fossils.  The  Peruvian  pottery  was  removed 
from  the  Smithsonian  building  to  the  Museum.  Two  storage  rooms  in  the  west  baae- 
nient  of  the  Smithsonian  building  were  arranged  with  shelving  for  the  departments 
of  marine  invertebrates  and  moUusks.  The  Indian  pottery,  which  had  been  stored 
behind  the  wall-case  in  the  northeast  court,  was  removed  to  the  basement  rooms  in 
the  on.st  wing  of  the  Smithsonian  building.  Three  arch-screens  were  finished  by  the 
Museum  carpenters.  Uuit  table-cases  were  painted  for  the  department  of  ethnology, 
and  a  double  arch-screen  was  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  lecture  hall.  Work 
upon  eight  settees  for  the  Rotunda  were  commenced  by  the  Museum  carpenters. 

April. — The  construction  of  a  large  open  scre<Mi  by  the  Museum  carpenters  for  the 
west  entrance  was  commenced.    The  telephono  room  was  frescoed  and  painted.    A 
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largo  case  was  made  for  tbo  filing  of  daplicato  labels.  Tbo  large  sheet  of  plate  glass 
was  fitted  in  the  far-seal  case.  A  large  sink  with  water  connection  was  provided  for 
the  annex  building.  The  collection  of  snow-shoes  was  removed  from  screens  in  the 
east  hall  and  arranged  on  diaphragms  over  pier-cases. 

Moff. — ^The  painting  of  some  old  fiat-top  cases  in  the  main  ball  of  the  Smithsonian 
bnilding,  for  the  department  of  molluskst  was  commenced.  Carpenters  were  en- 
gaged for  eight  days  in  making  alterations  in  the  largo  wall-case  at  the  west  end  of 
the  Anthropological  hall,  Smithsonian  building.  Casters  were  placed  on  some  of  the 
eoaes  in  the  soatheast  court,  thus  removing  the  cases  and  their  contents  oat  of  the 
way  of  dampness.  The  largo  wall-case  just  referred  to  was  painted.  Work  was 
ooinmenccd  on  the  preparation  of  two  hnndre<l  oak  blocks  for  the  installation  of 
spears.  A  car-load  of  specimens  received  from  New  Orleans  wa6  stored  in  the  south- 
eOiit  coart. 

Jtmt, — ^The  coiietmction  of  settees  for  the  Rotnnda  was  completed.  The  large  ebon- 
iaed  cases  for  the  Pottery  hall  were  glazed,  and  locks  wore  ac^tiBted  to  cases  in  the 
departments  of  lithology  and  comparative  anatomy.  Much  was  done  in  painting 
walls,  gltizing  and  painting  cases,  diaphragms,  ][)edoHtal8,  blocks,  and  label  frames. 

During  the  year,  besides  the  regular  force,  there  were  employed  additional  carpen- 
ters, laborers,  and  painters,  as  occasion  demanded. 

(b)  Elkctric  Seuvick. 

In  tlie  baAeinent  of  tho  SmitliHoniau  biiilclin<2f  and  in  the  main  and 
Mitbropolo^ical  balls  there  have  l>een  placed  electric  call-bells  for  the 
pari>08e  of  calling  tbo  superintendent  during  business  hours  and  the 
watebinen  during  the  hours  after  the  building  is  closed  to  tbe  public. 
Signal  buttons  have  boen  placed  near  tbe  bells. 

The  watcb-clock  system,  which  has  been  in  use  for  eight  years,  has 
been  re  constructed  and  put  in  good  order.  Three  electric  time-clocks 
have  bpen  placed  in  tbe  main  exhibition  ball  and  connected  with  tbe 
standard  clock  in  tbe  Museum  building.  Tbe  annex  building,  carpenter- 
shop,  and  paintsbop  have  been  furnished  with  watcb-clock  service. 

A  large  gong  has  been  placed  outside  of  the  east  entrance  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  calling  employes  outside  of  the  main  building. 

Tbe  library  bas  been  connected  with  the  office  of  tbe  mammal  depart- 
ment by  meand  of  a  call-bell,  and  tbe  engine-room  is  now  similarly  con- 
nected witli  tbe  photograph  gallery. 

The  timB  service,  watcb-clock  service,  and  call-bell  service  have  been 
kept  in  good  order. 

An  electrical  hydrostatic  indicator  bas  been  placed  iu  tbe  Armory 
building. 

Two  call-l)ell»  have  been  placed  in  tho  south  towers.  The  time  clocks 
ore  worked  by  a  battery  of  fifty  cells,  a  battery  of  forty-five  cells  work- 
ing tbe  other  systems.    These  are  in  excellent  condition. 

Considerable  difficulty  bas  been  encountered  in  keeping  tbe  in- 
trenched wires  in  or«Ter,  on  account  of  the  beat  and  condition  of  tbe 
trenches. 

A  list  of  the  electrical  apparatus  in  tbe  National  Museum  at  tbe  end 
of  Jniu*9  1885,  was  given  in  tbe  last  report,*  since  which  date  no  im- 
portant additions  have  been  made. 

•  Pages  5J7-29. 
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(c)  Cases  and  Fixtdrks. 

During  the  year  euding  June  30, 1886^  $21,521.24*  was  expended  out 
of  tbe  $40,000  appropriated  for  furniture  and  fixtures,  for  exhibitioD 
cases,  screens,  unit  drawers  and  trays,  tablets,  stands,  unit  boxes,  lum- 
ber, plate  glass,  locks,  brackets,  and  other  necessary  fittings ;  $3,171.U 
has  been  expended  for  glass  jars  for  holding  specimens;  $G32.01  wai 
expended  for  furniture  for  exhibition  halls  and  offices;  $1,771.96  waa 
expended  for  apparatus  for  laboratories,  halls,  and  repairs ;  $278  was 
expended  for  grate  and  boiler  fixtures — a  total  of  $27,376.04. 

There  was  also  exivended,  out  of  the  furniture  and  fixtures  appropria- 
tion, for  wages  of  mechanics  and  laborers,  and  salaries  of  property  clerk, 
accountiint,  copyist,  and  other  necessary  employes,  $12,578.91,t  leaving 
a  balance  of  $45.05. 


(d)  Property  and  Supplies. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  department  of  supplies  have  beei 
greatly  improved  during  the  year  under  the  administration  of  W.  V.  Goi| 
chief  clerk  of  the  Museum.  The  force  of  clerks  has  been  temporaiilj 
increased,  and  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  completion  of  tlie 
records,  some  of  which  were  in  an  imperfect  condition,  owing  to  tka 
rapid  growth  of  the  Museum  since  its  reorganization. 

Experience  has  proven  that  when  a  large  supply  of  articles  is  kept 
in  stock  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  waste  and  extravagance  than 
when  the  supply  is  limited.    In  other  words,  no  economy  has  been  found 

*  Tho  foilowiug  cases,  screens,  unit  drawers,  etc.,  have  been  made  for  the  ^nseiiB 
during  tho  year  by  outside  constructors : 


2.')  mahogany  nnit  table  caii«ii $2, 150. 00 

15  wh  ro  pine  nnit  table  cases CTi.  45 

IG  niaboxany  half  unit  table  rases 768. 00 

5  wh  «<:  e  pino  half  nnit  table  cases 150. 00 

2  white  piuo  Salv in  bird  cases 157.88 

1  white  pine  sectional  library  case 21. 00 

4  white  pine  4-tinit  table  cases 78. 40 

1  white  pine  caul  catalogue  case 16.00 

7  Konsintrton  cases 478.00 

1  white  pine  photo-microscope  case 36. 00 

1  white  pine llle case 32.50 

2  herbarinra  cases 165.00 

10  redwood  insect  cases 007.00 

1  ash  seal  case.  i:i5. 00 

1  wnlmit  case  remodeled 85.00 

0  fold  screens,  une-half  pillars 667. 00 

lOpoplar  arch  screens 150.00 

1  oak  mosaic  screen •  50.00 

30  fold  screens 09.00 

1  mineral  dresser 24.00 


and 


1  pair  storm  doors 

15  mahogany  and  ash  fhimes 

1  white  pine  base 

5.429  nnit  drawers  and  trays 

54,440    pasteboard  trays,  boxes, 

covers a..., 

14.084  tablets  for  roonntlntc  specimeoa. 

703  biid  stands  and  wiie  nesis 

100  insect  boxes  and  cork  for  huing  ... 

18,200  labolholders 

1,689  plate  ghus 

530  locks 

1,000  brackets  and  books 

File  boxes  and  holders 

Drawings  lor  cases,  etc 

Traveling  expenses  to  inspect  cawii. . . 
Interior  and  other  necessary  fit  tinga  .. 
Lumber 


8161 
3flL« 

».m 

2.»71.74 

l.:!OI.II 
916.  U 

isaai 

6S.tf 

2.3M.4I 

817.16 

199.  M 

50.11 

881. 19 

12.91 

2.e74.6S 

2,tf7.n 


Total 21,S2L1 


The  following  cases,  diaphragms,  pedestals,  etc.,  have  been  made  in  the  Mnsenm 
carpenter  shop. 


7  mahogany  slope  cases,  half  size. 

3  storage  cases. 

7  po])lur  arch-screens. 

10  onk  settees. 

26  white  pine  bases. 

4  oak  bases. 

16  diaphragms. 


1  cherry  desk. 

I  walnntfile  case. 

I  mahogany  file  case. 

1  mahogany  case  for  maps. 

1  mahogany  flle  and  drawers  for  cane. 

20  wulnut  iMxIestals,  a«M>rted  aUea. 


t  Tho  highest  salary  paid  was  thatof  property  clerk,  $100  per  month ;  lowest,  copyist,  $10 per  moothi 
average,  $62.50.  Tho  greatest  number  of  eniploy^^N  in  a  month  wa.s  30 ;  the  smallest,  7 ;  an  areragaof 
lOi^i.    The  highest  wages  paid  mechanics  and  1alK)rfr.M  wan  $1  ])er  day ;  lowest.  $1.50 ;  average,  I2.2& 
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in  buyiog  larger  quantities,  even  at  a  cheaper  rate,  tbao  wben  only 
safficient  snpplies  for  immediate  use  are  procured.  Therefore  only  arti- 
cles of  every -day  us©  are  now  kept  on  band. 

Tbe  metbod  of  procedure  in  issuing  supplies  has  been  cbanged.    Tbe 
usage  of  the  present  time  provides  that  tbe  heads  of  departments  shall 
file  a  requisition,  as  formerly,  for  whatever  may  be  required  in  his 
work.    If  the  articles  are  of  a  hind  usually  kept  in  stock,  this  requisi- 
tion is  presented  to  tbe  property  clerk,  who  attends  to  it  and  makes 
proper  entries  in  his  books.    If  the  articles  are  not  in  stock,  tbe  requi- , 
sition  is  sent  to  tbe  chief  clerk  of  the  Museum,  who  mails  proposals  to 
established  firms  or  manufacturers  for  the  articles  required.    Upon  the 
return  of  tbe  proposals,  tbe  prices  are  inserted  on  the  original  requisi- 
tion and  it  is  sent  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  action.    If  the  expendi. 
ture  be  authorized,  the  requisition  is  approved  and  returned  to  tbe 
chief  clerk  of  the  Museum,  who  makes  out  an  order  for  tbe  articles, 
sending  also  a  notification  to  tbe  property  clerk  for  his  guidance.    Tbe 
firm  is  required  to  deliver  the  articles,  with  a  memorandum  bill,  to  tbe 
registrar,  who  makes  an  entry  of  them  iu  bis  books  and  turns  the  articles 
over  to  tbe  property  clerk.     This  officer  delivers  them  to  the  person 
making  the  requisition,  at  the  same  time  obtaining  his  receipt.    This 
form  is  filed  by  the  property  clerk  in  bis  office.    Itemized  bills,  giving 
the  number  of  the  orders,  are  required  to  be  presented  in  duplicate 
each  month.    These  bills  are  examined  by  tbe  property  clerk,  an^  if 
found  to  correspond  to  the  notification  in  regard  to  quantity  and  price 
are  certified  to  by  him.    Tbe  property  clerk  retains  one  of  the  certified 
bills  and  sends  the  other  to  tbe  chief  clerk  of  tbe  Museum,  who  com- 
pares it  t^ith  tbe  stubs  in  tbe  order-book.    If  it  is  fouud  to  correspond 
to  tbe  orders,  it  is  referred  to  tbe  Assistant  Secretary,  who  directs  that 
it  l>e  paid.    The  bill  is  then  sent  to  tbe  chief  clerk  of  tbe  Smithsonian 
Institution,  to  be  transferred  to  official  forms.     Tbe  voucher  passes 
through  tbe  same  bauds  as  did  the  original  bill  aud  undergoes  tbe  same 
scrutiny  and  is  ready  for  imyment  wben  it  receives  tbe  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Should  a  curator  desire  to  make  the  selection  of  tbe  articles  himself, 
as  scientific  apparatus,  for  instance,  a  special  form  giving  him  that 
permission  is  furnished.  This  form,  which  states  that  the  charges  are 
jast  and  reasonable,  the  curator  signs,  after  obtaining  tbe  articles,  and 
transmits  with  the  bill  to  the  property  clerk,  as  in  tbe  case  just  men- 
tioned. Proper  entries  are  made  in  the  books,  so  that  at  any  time  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  tbe  cost  of  articles  and  the  amount  expended  for  any 
department.  It  will  be  seen  that,  with  so  many  checks  and  counter- 
checks, the  Museum  interests  are  in  every  particular  safely  guarded, 
and  what  may  £^ppear  cumbersome  routine  after  all  greatly  facilitates 
the  obtaining  of  supplies,  accounting  for  the  same,  as  well  as  the  set- 
tlement of  bills. 

All  the  cases,  furniture,  etc.,  belonging  to  tbe  Museum  are  stamped 
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witli  the  Museum  (cipher  and  niiinbered.  Supplies  are  issued  upon 
requisitions  approved  by  tlio  Assistaut  Secretary,  which  are  filed  witk 
the  ])roperty  clerk,  and  the  articles  iu  each  case  are  charged  up  to  the 
department  to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 

Anotlier  change  that  has  1>eeu  made  during  the  year  has-  been  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  experts  to  examine  all  cases,  articles  of 
fiirniture,  etc.,  to  see  that  the  contractor  has  performed  his  part  of  the 
contract,  iind  that  tlie  articles  are  up  to  Museum  standard,  and  therefore 
in  proper  shape  for  acceptance.  A  second  committee  iu8i>ect8  lumber, 
in  order  lo  see  that  it  is  of  the  kind  ordered,  of  the  proper  dimensions, 
jin<l  is  satisfactory  for  the  purposes  for  which  intended.  A  third  com- 
mittee examines  the  unserviceable  x>roperty  of  the  Museum^  and  reports 
what  jMrtion  in  tlieir  judgment  is  desirable.  These  committees  have  per- 
formed their  duties  faithfully  and  with  very  satisfjictory  results,  reliev- 
ing this  ofQce  at  the  same  time  of  much  detail  and  labor. 

(«)  CORRKSPUNDKNCK  AXI>  RKPORTB. 

The  Museum  correspondence,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  the  exefr 
utive  clerk,  Mr.  R.  1.  Geare,  has  very  largely  increased  during  the  year. 
There  have  been  written  for  the  signatures  of  the  Secretary  and  Assis- 
tant Secretcary  1,1  GO  letters  and  1,001  acknowledgments  of  accessionSi 
and  2(M)  reports  u[)oa  specimens  sent  for  examination  have  also  been 
prepared. 

{f)  Pkepahatiox  of  Labels. 

Five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  forms  of  labels  have  beffli 
printed  at  the  Government  Printing  OflBce,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


DcpartmrMit.  No.  of  furms. 

Mctiillnr|[;ical 1,111 

Materia  iiic<lica 1 . 4(»7 

Birds IMO 

ShollH -21)1 

Fiaboj* WU 

nnil<lin|j;Htoiir.H 1,5^0;') 


Dopartmont.  ViKotkumt- 

i:iiiiioio;ricai , m 

ManimalH M 

ToxtilcH JS4 

Total r».«0 


Several  hundred  lables  have  also  been  i)rinte<l  in  the  Museum. 


'X  THK  WOKK  or  TIIK  MIJSKUM  PKKPARATORS. 


(n)  Taxidkrmikts. 

The  work  of  the  year  was  opcncMl  by  a  journey  of  the  chief  tiixideruiist 
tx)  Keene,  N.  II.,  in  company  with  Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas,  the  osteologist^  to 
receive  a  full-grown  ln<1ian  eleuhant,  named  "Albert,"  which  was  shot 
by  order  of  Hon.  J\  T.  Harmiin  at  that  town  on  July  20,  and  presented 
to  the  Naticmal  !\luseum.  I'lie  prepiirators  reached  the  elephant  about 
thirty-four  hours  after  its  doatli,  and,  with  the  aid  of  four  batchers, 
the  animal  was  <|nickly  <lissected.     In  two  days  the  skin  was  removed 
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and  saccessfdlty  preserved.  All  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  were 
**  rou'gbed  out,'*  and  on  the  third  day  skin  and  skeleton  were  boxed 
securely  and  shipped  to  Washington.  The  nkin  weighed  1,080  pounds, 
and  when  removed  was  in  some  places  l^  inches  in  thickness.  Upon 
its  arrival  at  the  taxidermio  laboratory  it  was  preserved  in  a  soft  state, 
to  be  mounted  as  soon  as  pr^pticable. 

Among  the  other  important  acquisitions  of  fresh  sx)ecimens  received 
daring  the  year  were  a  very  fine  BurchelPs  zebra,  a  royal  Bengal  tiger, 
a  horse  antelope,  water-buck,  white-faced  antelope,  an  eland,  a  llama, 
and  a  black  macaque. 

Of  the  specimens  mounted  by  the  chief  taxidermist,  Mr.  William  T. 
Somaday,  the  Bengal  tiger  and  the  BurchelPs  zebra  seem  worthy  of 
especial  mention. 

These  two  specimens  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  showing  the  possibili- 
ties of  taxidermy  in  the  treatment  of  difficult  subjects.  It  is  especially 
worthy  of  note  that  they  are  both  so  substantially  mounted  in  every 
part  as  to  render  them  essentially  imperishable  if  kept  under  glass. 

Among  other  specimens  mounted  during  the  year  were  a  number  of 
very  fine  and  rare  ungulates  of  large  size,  including  a  water-buck,  Afri- 
can wild  sheep,  white-faced  antelope,  llama,  and  others ;  a  very  large 
and  handsome  leopard;  a  cheetah;  an  elephant-seal  11  feet  in  length, 
and  a  series  of  very  fine  kangaroos. 

Work  in  the  laboratory"  was  interrupted  during  seven  weeks  of  May 
and  Jane  by  the  exploration  for  buffalo  in  Montana,  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Homaday  and  his  assistant,  A.  H.  Forney,  accompanied  by  Mr.  George 
H.  Hedley,  of  Medina,  if.  ¥•  On  account  of  the  fear  that  it  might  be 
impossible  to  find  buffalo  at  all,  or  at  least  without  a  search  of  three  or 
four  months,  a  start  was  made  in  the  spring  with  the  hope  of  finding 
animals  before  they  would  commence  to  shed  their  hair. 

By  hard  work  and  good  fortune  a  few  buffalo  were  found  in  Montana, 
but  by  the  time  the  first  specimens  were  killed  they  had  shed  their 
hair  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  their  skins  not  fit  to  mount  as  typi- 
Cid  specimens  of  the  species.  Accordingly  the  party  returned  imme- 
diately with  the  collection  already  made,  to  go  out  again  in  October  to 
finish  the  \fork.  A  report  of  this  exploration  will  be  published  after 
the  work  is  completed,  including  a  list  of  the  collections  made  by  the 
party  during  the  mouth  spent  in  the  field. 

A  very  important  item  of  the  work  done  by  the  chief  taxidermist  has 
been  the  installation  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Society  of  American  Taxider- 
mists, which  is  now  very  attractively  displayed  along  the  north  side  of 
the  northeast  court.  It  is  greatly  admired,  and  by  many  visitors  is 
carefnlly  studied. 
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LUt  of  mammaU,  etc.f  mounted  by  the  Taxidermists  of  the  U.  S.  Natioval  AfuHeum  diritf 

the  year  1885-'86. 


PRIMATKS. 

15323.  Macacus  iuaurns( Black  Macaque). 
101*20.  Semnopithecus  cucnilatus  (Black 
Langur). 

CARNIVOKA. 

14337.  Fells  leopardiis  (Leopard). 
14397.  Felisjubat a  (Cheetah). 
1;UK>1.  Felis  oraatus. 
1038.  Felis  catns. 

15041.  Cani8  0ccidontali8(Gray  Wolf). 
14207.  Canis  familiari8(St.  Bernard  Dog). 
15173.  Cercoleptes  caudi  vol  villus  (Kiuk- 
ajou). 

PIXNIPEDIA. 

14629.  Macrorhiuus  angustirostris  (Ele- 
phant Seal,  11  feet  long). 

UNGULATA. 

l.')120.  Equusburchelli  (Burcheirs  Zebra). 

14997.  KobuB  ellipsiprimnus  (Water- 
Back). 

1495<).  Damalis  pygarga  (White-faced  An- 
telope). 

13009.  Ovis  tragolaphns  (African  Wild 
Sheep). 

13829.  Nemorhedus  crispa  (Japanese 
Goat). 

14114.  Cervus  coluiubiauus  (Black-tailed 
Deer).    Head. 

14999.  Cervus  dama  (Fallow  Deer). 

15250.  Llama  glama  (Llama). 

RODENTIA. 

15172.  Syiietheres  preheusilus. 


MARSUPIAUA. 

15772.  Macropus  rufns  (f  (Red  Kaogaroo). 
15228.  MaoroposrnfuB  $  (Red  Kangaroo). 
15297^  MacropuB  rufusf  (Red  Kangaroo). 
15295.  MacropuB  robustas  (Great  Boek 
Kangaroo). 

15299.  MacropuB  parryi  (Parry's  Kan^^ 

roo). 

15300.  Hal  maturuB  dorsal  is  (Black-stripod 

Kangaroo). 
15302.  HalmaturuB  ruficollis  (Red-neoked 

Kangaroo). 
1530*.).  HalmaturuB  temporalis. 
15304.  HalmaturuB  thetidis  (Pademelon 

Kangaroo). 
15:^10.  Phascolarotos  oinereas  (Koala). 

MISCELLANEOUS    OBJECTS  MOUNTED. 

Hexauohus  grlseus  (Gray  Shark),  10  feet 
8  inches  long. 

MISCBLLANOUS  WORK  DONS. 

33  mounted  mammals  were  repaired. 
154  mounted  mammals  from  New  Orleani 

were  cleaned  and  cased. 
20  skulls  were  removed  from    skios  of 

mammals. 
24  dry  skins  were  relaxed,  shaped,  dried, 
aud  dressed. 
5  dry  skins  were  poisoned. 
1  fur  suit  was  repaired  and  dresBed. 
17  boxes  of  specimens  were  packed  fivr 

shipment. 
43  boxes  of  specimens  were  unpacked 

and  distributed. 
4  students  receive<l  instructions  in  tax- 
i4ermic  methods. 


One  circular  of  directions  was  written  for  publication,  and  material 
for  four  illustrations  was  prepared. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Society  of  American  Taxidermists  was  prepared  for 
^xljibition  and  ijastallefJL 
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Litt  of  mammaU  in  the  flesh  siicur^d  during  th0  ymr. 


PRIMATES. 

53^23.  Cynopitbecas  Diger. 

5H57.  Cebus  hypo]eacu8(Whlte-tbroat4Ml 
Capncbin).  • 

.r>3dl.  Cercocibutt  albigeaa. 

Lr>482.  Ct^copitbecQH  diaua  (Diaua  Mon- 
key). 

L5251.  Macacas  pelops. 

UKGULATA. 

L5120.  Equu8burcbelli(Burcbeir8 Zebra). 

L5215.  Hippotragus  equious. 

L5250.  Llama  glama  (Llama). 

L5318.  Cervis  azia  porcarius. 

22185.  Oroas  caona  (Eland). 

22187.  Ovis   tragelapbns  (African    Wild 

Sheep). 
15347.  Ceryus  x>orciuu8. 

PROBOSCIDEA. 

• 

15142.  Eloi)ba8  indicus,  "Albert"  (Indian 
Elephant),  8^  feet  liigb. 


CARXXVOKA. 

15387.  Felis  tigris  (Tiger). 
15230.  Fclis  leopardus  (Leopard). 

15173.  Cercolcptus  caiidivolvulati    (Kin- 

kajoa). 
15258.  PutoriuB  ermiuea  (Ermine). 

RODENTIA. 

15172.  Synetberes  prebensilis. 
15220.  Synetberes  prebensilis. 
15249.  Sciarus  niger  cinerens  (Northern 

Fox  Squirrel). 
15320.  Sciurus  aureogaster    (Redbollied 

Squirrel). 
15280.  Eretbrizon  epixautbus  (Western 

Porcupine). 
15352.  Dasyprocta  isthmioa. 

MARSCPIALIA. 

15174.  Macropus  walabatus  (Black-tailed 

Kangaroo). 
15228.  Macropus  rufus  (Red  Kangaroo). 


Mr.  Henry  Marshall  has,  as  usual,  worked  uuder  the  direction  of  the 
curator  of  the  department  of  birds,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  accom- 
plished by  him  during  the  year. 

(fr)  OSTEOLOGICAL  PREPARATOR. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  osteological  specimens  pre- 
jared  or  mounted  by  Mr.  F,  A.  Lucas  during  the  year,  as  well  as  the 
lumber  of  animals  received  in  the  flesh,  whose  rough  preparation  in- 
volved an  outlay  of  considerable  time  and  labor : 


ileceived  in  the  flesh  : 

Entire  skeletons 

Incomplete  skeletons.. 
Cleaned : 

Entire  skeletons 

Skulls 

Incomplete  skeletons.. 
Ifountetl : 

Entire  skeletons 

SkuUs 

Limbs  and  other  pieces 


Mammals. 

Birds. 

39 

C 

8 

1 

23 

9 

25 

14 

4 

7 

19 

12 

11 

9 

25 

-8 

Reptiles. 


11 


10 


Batrachia. 


Fishes. 


90 


12 


o 


3 


This  table  gives  a  total  of  372  specimens  on  which  work  was  done 
luring  the  year,  including  one  whale  20  feet  in  length,  and  the  full- 
l^rown  elephant "  Albert."  In  addition  to  the  work  noted  above,  the 
blaster  cast  of  the  Giant  Tortoise  {Golossochelys)  has  been  mounted  in 
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thcMiiHeum  liiiilding  and  completely  repaired,  and  namerous  skeletons 
transferred  from  pedestiils  of  various  patterns  to  others  of  the  now 
adopted  standards.  The  rapid  accession  of  material  hiis  necessitated 
numerous  rearrangements  of  both  the  study  and  exhibition  series^  re- 
quiring the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  labor.  This  and  the  prelimi- 
nary work  of  rendering  the  collection  of  bird  skeletons  accessible  for 
study  have  consumed  a  great  portion  of  the  osteologist's  time. 

The  specimens  in  the  department  of  comparative  anatomy  have  long 
been  in  confusion,  and  it  l^as  taken  several  weeks  to  arrange  them  tem- 
porarily. Before  the  close  of  another  year  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  of 
installation,  if  not  completed,  will  be  w^ell  advanced.  Since  the  sped- 
mens  added  to  the  exhibition  scries  are  dwelt  ui>on  at  some  length  in 
the  report  of  the  curator  of  comparative  anatomy,  it  will  be  ueoessary  k 
this  connection  only  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  services  of  the  assist- 
ant preparator,  Mr.  J,  W.  Scollick.  The  skeleton  of  Pythou  in  particn- 
lar  bears  witness  to  his  skill  and  x)atience. 

The  osteologists  now  have  in  use  three  tanks,  thirt^'-five  barrels,  and 
six  kegs,  containing  seventy-one  skeletons  and  thirty^one  skulls,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  skeletons  being  ready  for  maceration,  bat  not  placed 
in  barrels  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  cleaning  them  during  the  pres- 
ent year.  Two  years  ago  the  yard  and  shed,  devoted  to  the  cleauiog  of 
skeletons,  were  enlarged  to  three  times  their  previous  capacity,  bat  nov 
the  working  space  has  become  greatly  cramped  and  still  further  eularge- 
ment  is  extremely  desirable. 

(c)  M0DKLEU6. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hendley  has  been  occupied  in  modeling  and  piinting  t 
large  number  of  food  specimens,  and  has  repaired  several  lay  figures. 
He  has  also  made  ciists  of  numerous  arclueological  and  ethnological  im- 
l)lements  forthe  departments  ofpre-historic  anthropology  and  ethnology. 

Mr.  Joseph  Palmer  has  made  casts  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  and  of  several 
Indian  heads  and  busts.  He  hiis  also  thoroughly  cleaned  and  repaired 
the  casts  of  seals,  i)orpoises,  and  reptiles  returned  from  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition. 

(d)   PllOTOGRArHKU. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Smillie  reports  that  during  the  year  C17  negatives  have 
been  added  to  the  permanent  illes,  the  greater  portion  of  which  were 
distributed  as  follows : 

Ethnological  and  archaeological,  359;  lithological,  1 ;  mitieralogioal| 
74;  ornithological,  3 ;  metallurgical,  liO;  miscellaneous,  160. 

Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  nineteen  prints  were  made,  as  follows: 
Ethnological  and  archaiological,  1,317  j  mhieralogical,  87 ;  lithologicali 
1;  ornithological,  3 ;  metallurgical,  5S;  fishing  vessels,  eta,  233;  mir 
cellaneous,  1,521. 

In  addition,  770  blue  in'ints  and  enlargements  were  made,  as  follows: 
Cyanotypes  (plans  of  working  drawings  of  Museum  eases,  etc.),  701; 

'argements  (medium  size),  05;  enlargements  (4  feet  by  7  feet),  1. 
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Eight  pupils  have  been  iustructed  in  photography. 

Every  facility  is  afforded  these  students  for  acquiring  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  photography  to  be  of  practical  use  to  them  in  the  field.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  a  large  amount  of  routine  work  has  been  done,  number- 
ing and  filing  of  negatives,  making  up  outfits  for  expeditions,  etc. 

Negative  paper  has  been  adopted  for  field  work,  and  in  part  the  use 
of  bromide  paper  for  making  enlargements. 

The  following  apparatus  has  been  purchased :  Two  Frangais  lenses 
for  field  work,  one  roll-holder,  one  balance.    * 

At  the  request  of  the  Post-UflQce  Department,  Mr.  Smillie  was  ordered, 

as  an  expert  in  testing  inks,  to  test  eleven  cancelling  and  record  inks  for 

the  Department.     As  none  of  the  inks  were  indelible,  a  comparative 

test  was  made  and  a  report  on  their  relative  values  submitted.    Upon 

this  report  was  based  a  decision  for  making  contracts  for  ink  during  the 

coming  year. 

(c)  Artist. 

Mr.  A.  Zeno  Shindler  has  painted  218  casts  of  Indian  heads  and  sev- 
eml  casts  showing  the  anatomical  structure  of  fishes.  He  has  retouched 
27  Corean  pictures,  and  has  colored  33  photographs  of  machinery,  In- 
dians, etc.  He  has  painted  110  casts  of  reptiles,  mammals,  fishes,  mol- 
lusks,  etc.  He  has  also  painted  a  collection  of  23  Zuiii  masks,  and  per- 
formed a  considerable  amount  of  additional  incidental  work. 

(/)   PUEPARATOR  IN  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Hawley  has  continued  his  work  of  preparing  specimens  for 
exhibition.  This  work  is  varied  in  character,  including  the  repair  of 
musical  instruments,  the  framing  of  pictures,  the  arrangement  of  fibers 
and  cloths  in  frames,  the  mounting  of  photographs,  the  installation  of 
costumes.  Considerable  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
tbe  various  Japanese  collections  for  exhibition. 

4.  ACCESSIONS. 

The  number  of  l)oxes  and  packages  received  during  the  year  was 
G,890,  including  those  which  contained  that  portion  of  the  objects  ex- 
hibited at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  which  arrived  In  Washington 
after  June  30,  1S85.  The  number  of  accessions  represented  by  these 
packages  was  1,406  (Nos.  1G207-I7704). 

The  geographical  sources  of  these  accessions  is  shown  in  detail  in  the 
geographical  index  to  the  list  of  accessions  in  Part  v  of  this  Report. 
It  is  thought  proper  also  to  present  in  this  place  a  running  review 
of  the  most  important  of  the  general  collections.  Every  State  and 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  excepting  the  Indian  Territory,  is 
represented  in  the  list,  and  frpm  the  most  of  them  have  been  received 
contributions  to  the  departments  of  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  and 
anthroiH)logy.  Many  of  the  accessions  are  small,  consisting  of  a  single 
object  or  of  a  few  specimens. 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 4 
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GEOGUAPHICAX  RBVIKW  OF  TUB  ACCESSIONS. 

AFRICA, 

Several  portions  of  this  continent  are  represented  in  the  Museam  by 
small  collections  of  material  received  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
These  are  principally  ethnological,  consisting  of  clothing,  musical  in- 
struments,  etc.,  and  objects  of  art-work,  such  as  carved  brass  trays, 
samples  of  leather-work,  and  stone  carvings  of  Scarabeus.  Twenty- 
three  species  of  African  mammals  were  received  from  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  a  few  birds. 

From  Algeria  we  have  five  slabs  of  marble  from  the  old  lioman 
quarries,  for  many  years  lost  sight  of. 

An  Egyptian  mummy*  in  excellent  state  of  preservation  and  ob- 
tained at  Luxor,  in  Upper  Egypt^  by  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  United  States 
minister  to  Turkey,  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Museum. 

This  mummy  measures  5  feet  G  inches,  is  delicately  proportioned,  and 
is  altogether  a  very  good  specimen.  No  hieroglyphics  or  inscriptions 
have  thus  far  been  found,  either  on  the  mummy  or  on  the  outer  case, 
which  is  also  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  face  and  head  of  the 
mummy  arc  covered  by  a  mask  of  green  cement,  the  part  covering  the 
face  being  gilded.  A  black  streak  one-half  inch  wide  extends  down 
the  cheeks  and  across  the  chin,  from  eye  to  eye.  Side  by  side  on  the 
chest  lie  four  small  tablets  about  the  size  of  playing-cards,  each  one 
having  upon  it  a  mummied  figure  of  Osiris  in  a  standing  2>osition. 

Two  shield-shaped  ornaments  lie  across  the  breast  and  stomach  re- 
spectively; the  upper  one  has  upon  it  the  sacred  beetle  with  spread 
wings,  beneath  which  is  a  Nilometer  standing  between  the  two  figures 
which  support  a  globe  upon  the  head.  The  faces  of  the  figures  are  cov- 
ered by  a  square  piece  of  gold-leaf;  at  the  end  of  the  wings  is  repre- 
resented  the  hawk  head  of  Ra,  also  supporting  a  globe.  Over  the  sur- 
face of  the  shield  are  painted  representations  of  jewelry.  On  the  lower 
figure  appears  a  kneeling  figure  of  Nepte,  with  extended  arms  and 
wings.  She  wears  a  head- band  upon  her  head,  upon  which  rests  a  globe; 
on  either  side  of  the  head  of  Nepte  are  two  groups,  each  containing 
three  small  figures.  Ostrich  plumes  appear  in  the  corner  of  the  shield. 
Along  the  leg  of  the  mummy  lies  a  sheet  of  linen,  cemented  (papier 
mach^)  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  mummy  on  a  dog-shaped  bier.  At  the 
head  of  the  bier  is  a  kneeling  figure,  holding  an  ostrich  plume.  Below 
this  is  a  row  of  kneeling  figures  holding  plumes.  Further  down  is  a 
second  Nilometer,  on  either  side  of  which  a  figure,  with  an  implement  in 
each  hand,  faces  two  mummied  figures,  both  of  which  have  the  faces 
concealed  with  a  square  piece  of  gold-leaf.  The  feet  are  encased  in  a 
covering  of  cemented  linen^ 

Lieut.  M.  A.  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  Navy,  contributed  a  collection  of  shells 
from  Madagascar. 
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NOBTa  AMERICA. 

BfilTISn  AMERICA. 

(7aiMu2a.— Among  the  objects  received  from  the  varioas  provinces  of 
Canada  were  bird-skins,  minerals,  ores,  mammals,  photographs  of  nat- 
ural scenery,  ethnological  material,  etc. 

A  large  series  of  fossils,  from  the  St.  John  group,  was  presented  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Matthews  presented  fifty-three  specimens  of  Cambrian  fos- 
sils from  the  St.  John  group. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Alabama, — Interesting  mineralogiciU  and  ethnological  collections  have 
been  received  from  S.  E.  Johnson  and  Frank  Burns,  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  as  well  as  various  ores  and  minerals  sent  for  examina. 
tion  and  report. 

Alaska. — From  Fort  Alexander,  Mr.  J.  W.  Johnson,  Signal  Service 
observer,  sent  an  important  collection  of  bird-skins  (one  hundred  and 
five  specimens)  including  skins  of  the  recently  discovered  Plectropl^nax 
kyperboreuSy  also  a  collection  of  quaternary  fossils  in  clay  concretions,  as 
well  as  stone  imx)lements  and  objects  illustrating  the  domestic  life  of 
the  Eskimo. 

From  Lieut.  T.  Dix  Bolles,  U.  S.  iNavy,  come  an  Eskimo  mask,  and 
various  implements  and  carvings,  taken  from  graves  of  Shuaui  in  south- 
eastern Alaska. 

From  Henry  D.  Woolfe,  in  charge  of  the  coaling  station  at  Cape 
Lisbume,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Pacific  Steam  TV  haling  Company, 
hfivo  been  received  collections  of  great  interest  and  of  varied  character, 
full  lists  being  given  in  Part  Y;  not  the  least  interesting  are  the  nests 
and  eggs  of  several  species  of  birds  which  breed  in  this  remote  locality. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Townsend,  an  assistant  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission, 
was  sent  to  Alaska  by  the  Commission  to  make  some  investigations 
into  the  fur-seal  fisheries  on  the  Pribyloff  Islands,  and  during  his  stay, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Captain  Healy,  ho  jiccompanied  the  United 
States  revenue  steamer  Corwin  to  Ilotham  Inlet.  Thence  in  the  steam- 
launch  Mr.  Townsend  proceeded,  under  the  guidance  of  Lieutenant 
Cant  welly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kowak,  and  up  the  river  to  the  head  of 
navigation.  On  this  occasion  a  largo  collection  *  of  fishes,  birds,  mam- 
mals, and  plants,  together  with  a  valuable  series  of  ethnological  ob- 
jects, was  secured. 

The  collection  of  birds  is  especially  valuable,  and  among  the  rarest 
species  may  be  mentioned :  Tringa  damacensia^  an  Asiatic  sandpiper,  new 
to  the  North  American  fauna ;  Plcctrophenax  hyperboreuSj  which  was 
found  breeding  on  Hall  Island,  in  Bering  Sea;  a  good  series  of  theUna- 
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laslika  rock  ptarmigan  (Ldgopus  rupestris  iwlsoni)^  aud  a  Dew  species  of 
Chickadee  from  the  Kowak  lliver,  lately  described  as  Parua  fttcmeyi. 

Dr.  T.  Hale  Streets,  assistant  surgeon  U.  S.  Navy,  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey steamer  Carlisle  Patterson^  sends  collections  of  fishes  anil  miurine 
invertebrates  from  Alaska. 

The  latter  are  referred  to  at  length  in  the  report  of  the  curator  of 
marine  inventebrates. 

Mr.  N.  Grebnitzki,  the  Eussian  governor  of  Bering  Island,  has  sent 
imx)ortant  zoological  collections  from  the  Bering  and  Commander  Islands. 
These  are  referred  to  in  the  reports  of  the  curators  and  in  Part  v.  Es- 
pecially noteworthy  are  the  skeletons  of  a  ziphoid  whale,  XipUius  Oreb- 
nitsJciij  and  of  the  Korthcrn  mountain  sheep,  Ovis  nivicola.* 

Arlcansds. — Dr.  J.  Guy  Lewis,  of  Little  Eock,  gives  a  number  of  valu- 
able minerals.  C.  F.  Brown,  of  Hot  Springs,  also  gives  minerals ;  and 
W.  W.  Morrison  sends  a  series  of  quartz  crystals.  In  addition,  various 
minerals  and  ores  have  been  received  for  identification. 

Arizona. — Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
has  placed  in  the  Museum  a  large  collection  of  pottery,  stone-perforators, 
grooved  axes,  mortars,  pestles,  grindingstones,  rubbing-stones,  arrow- 
shaft  straighteners,  stone  carvings,  bone  whistles,  and  paint-stones,  ob- 
tained by  Col.  James  Stevenson. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  formerly  connected  with  the  Museum,  now  living  at 
Springerville,  Arizona,  has  sent  in  interesting  archaeological  specimens 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  San  Francisco  Eiver.  These  are  described 
in  the  report  of  the  curator  of  archaeology. 

Eoswell  Wheeler,  jr.,  of  Sacaton,  has  sent  some  rare  birds'  eggs. 

Dr.  B.  J.  D.  Irwin  contributed  a  skull  of  a  bay  lynx  and  also  an  In- 
dian strainer  used  by  Apache  Indians  in  the  x)reparation  of  "tiswin," 
an  intoxicating  drink  made  from  the  mescal  plant. 

A  collection  of  seventy-live  specimens  of  stone  implements  was  ob- 
tained by  purchase  from  J.  H.  Carlton,  of  Fort  Thomas. 

Maj.  Anson  Mills,  U.  S.  Army,  Tenth  Cavalry,  sends  living  R[)ecimen8 
of  the  Gila  monster,  Heloderma  suspectum. 

California. — One  of  the  most  interesting  contributions  from  this  State 
was  that  sent  by  Lieut.  P.  11.  Bay,  U.  S.  Army,  illustrative  of  the  do- 
mestic arts  and  industries  of  the  Indians  of  Hoopa  Valley.  This  is  the 
subject  of  a  special  illustrated  paper  by  Professor  Mason,  and  a  descrip- 
tive list  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  objects  in  this  collection  is 
given  in  Part  v.t 

Lieut.  L.  W.  Green,  of  Baird,  Cal.,  obtained  a  series  of  tools  used  by 
Shasta  Indians  in  making  bows  and  arrows,  with  specimens  of  their 
work. 

C.  B.  Orcutt,  of  San  Diego,  sent  fossil  argonauta  in  indurated  clay 
from  southern  California.  A  large  number  of  horned  lizards,  Phry- 
nosoma  coronatum,  was  obtained  by  jMiss  Eosa  Smith,  of  San  Diego. 
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Gastav  EiseD,  of  Fresno,  has  sent  interesting  fishes  and  birds.  G.  H. 
Townsend  contributed  bones  of  whales  and  dolphins  obtained  at  San 
Lnis  Obispo.  Many  zoological  and  mineralogical  specimens  were  also 
received  for  identification. 

Colorado. — Specimens  of  Zuneite  were  received  from  W.  F.  Hille- 
brand,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  who  also  sent  some  examples  of 
argyrodite,  obtained  from  Himnielsforst  in  Saxony,  and  from  which  was 
obtained  the  new  metal  Germanium.  William  F.  Doty,  of  Durango, 
Dr.  William  Hall,  of  Central  City,  Louis  R.  Sharpe,  of  Leadville,  O.  n. 
Hahn,  of  South  Pueblo,  and  others,  send  minerals  and  ores.  H.  A. 
Tamen,  of  Denver,  presented  his  "Eocky  Mountain  Mineral  Cabinet,^ 
containing  some  very  interesting  specimens. 

James  L.  Foley  presented  a  specimen  of  Williamson's  white  fish  from 
Whit«  River,  and  a  botanical  specimen  for  identification. 

Connecticut — A.  F.  Wooster,  of  Norfolk,  contributed  brook  trout, 
melanistic  examples  of  star-nosed  mole,  Condylura,  and  the  horned  owl. 
Bubo  mrginianua.  He  also  sent  a  stone  ax,  and  a  brass  idol  from  Japan. 
Lewis  B.  Woodruff  contributed  bird  skins  and  a  number  of  sets  of  birds' 
eggs.  B.  B.  Hodge,  of  Plymouth,  N.  n.,  sends  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  the  brook-trout,  Salvelinus,  allied  to  the  blue-blacked  trout  of  north- 
em  New  England,  whose  relations  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated. 

From  George  W.  Lendereg,  of  Roxbury,  were  received  minerals. 

DoA-o^a.— From  this  State  only  minerals  have  been  received,  and  from 
the  following  persons:  R.  E.  Fleming, of  Mandarin,-  H.  I.  Brown,  of 
Ponca;  S.  H.  Buchanan,  of  Custer  City,  and  Samuel  Scott,  of  Rapid' 
City. 

District  of  Columbia, — Capt.  Thomas  W.  Symons,  U.  S.  Army,  assist- 
ant engineer  of  the  District,  gives  a  rock  drill  of  the  kind  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Washington  aqueduct  tunnel.  George  P.  Merrill, 
of  the  National  Museum,  Prof.  Thomas  Robinson,  of  Howard  University, 
and  Dr.  William  S.  Mcllhenny,  present  minerals. 

James  Watson  sent  specimens  of  fossil  wood  from  the  reservoir  cut- 
ting near  Howard  University. 

T.  E.  Skinner  and  Clarence  Burke  send  specimens  of  birds.  Charles 
W.  Richmond  presented  the  nests  of  fourteen  species  of  birds.  Milton 
Smith  gave  a  small  mammal,  and  J.  H.  Kuehling,  Charles  A.  Bruff,  and 
H.  W.  Henshaw,  of  the  U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  contributed  serpents. 

Florida. — Prof.  O.  P.  Hay,  of  Indiana  University,  gave  a  collection  of 
fishes.  J.  H.  Batty  and  E.  C.  Greenwood  presented  a  specimen  of  the 
young  of  the  new  subspecies  of  owl,  Syrnium  nebulosum  alleni,  a  form 
Dew  to  the  collection.  Mr.  Greenwood  also  sends  several  birds  from  the 
Tboasand  Islands.  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  sent  a  col- 
lection of  insects,  mostly  Diptera,  and  George  W.  Roberts,  of  the  same 
place,  contributed  a  collection  of  bird  skins.  Several  desirable  forms 
were  parcliased  from  C.  J.  Maynard,  of  Boston, 
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Gharles  T.  Simpson  sent  a  collection  of  marine  shells,  one  hundred 
and  eight  species,  and  other  similar  contributions  from  Boca  Giega  Bay 
were  received  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

From  Dr.  J.  G,  Neal,  of  Archer,  was  obtained  a  collection  of  fossils. 
He  also  sent  some  Indian  beads  from  a  mound. 

John  K.  Jones,  of  Tampa,  and  Hon.  W.  H.  Sebring  contribute  some 
invertebrates,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Wilcox,  of  Media,  Pa.,  sends  a  very  in- 
teresting collection  of  chipped-stone  implements  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ghesowishka  Eiver. 

S.  F.  Walker,  of  Milton,  and  T.  A.  Britt,  of  Jacksonville,  presented 
minerals. 

Oeorgia, — Specimens  of  stalagmitic  deposit  containing  bones  of  mam 
mals  from  Todd's  lime-kiln  quarry  near  Gartersville,  were  presented  by 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    Fossil  teeth  of  a  horse  and  a  skeleton  ot 
snake  from  the  same  locality  were  lent  for  examination  by  John  P. 
Bogan. 

From  T.  D.  Perry,  of  Savannah,  and  W.  B.  Johnston,  of  Macon,  were 
received  zoological  specimens. 

Henry  Weidenbach,  of  Washington,  presented  archaeological  objects 
from  Fairfax  Gounty.  Minerals  and  ores  were  sent  by  William  Beal,  of 
Murphy,  F.  G.,  N.  P.  Pratt,  of  Atlanta,  and  J.  P.  Elrod,  of  Jefferson. 

Iddko.^¥vom  Francis  Jefferey,  of  Ketchum,  were  received  samples 
of  the  so  called  American  jute,  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  jute  of 
commerce.    This  is  probably  a  species  of  rush,  Scirpus  validus. 

Gol.  J.  S.  Shoup,  of  Salmon  Gity,  sends  a  large  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  ores  of  the  Territory ;  and  G.  Overman,  Joseph  Hostetter,  and 
T.  J.  Turpin,  of  Graugeville,  send  minerals. 

From  Gapt.  J.  M.  Lee,  XJ.  S.  Army,  of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  acting  In- 
dian agent  at  Darlington,  were  obtained  two  sets  of  bows  and  arrows 
from  the  Arapahoe  and  Gheyenne  Indians.  These  form  a  very  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  collection. 

Illinois. — During  a  vacation  trip  to  Bichmond  Gounty  Mr.  Bobert 
Bidgway,  curator  of  birds  in  the  National  Museum,  obtained  a  valua- 
ble collection  of  birds,  nests,  and  eggs.  Zoological  contributions  were 
also  made  by  J.  Schneck,of  Mount  Garmel;  J.  P.  Leach,  of  Bushville; 
John  K.  Walker,  of  Bushville;  O.P.  Bogers,  of  Marengo ;  E.  B.  Hoke, 
of  Gordova,  and  H.  G.  Hodge,  of  York,  who  also  sent  an  interesting 
collection  of  the  fruits  and  woods  of  native  trees. 

G.  Armstrong,  of  GarroUton,  made  an  archaeological  contribution,  and 
A.  N.  Abbott,  of  Union  Grove,  sent  specimens  illustrating  the  forma- 
tion of  fulgurites. 

Indiana, — A  large  number  of  archjeological  objects  obtained  in  this 
State  were  forwarded  to  the  Museum,  the  most  notable  being  those  sent 
by  J.  B.  Nissley,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio ;  George  Spangler,  of  Madison ; 
George  A.  Becker,  of  South  Bend;  B.  F.  Stalker,  of  New  Providence; 
A.  G.  Bhick,  of  Washington,  D.  G.,  and  Dr.  E.  G.  Black,  of  Wheatland. 
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Ck>llection3  of  a  similar  character  were  also  received  from  Col.  J.  T. 
Aberty  of  the  Eugineer  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  from  B.  W.  Ever- 
manu,  of  Indiana  University. 

63oiogical  specimens  were  contributed  by  O.  A.  Blackman,  N.  W. 
Wood,  and  O.  Whitcomb,  of  Leavenworth,  and  a  collection  of  coal  plants 
by  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  of  Indianapolis.  Some  interesting  fishes  were  sent 
by  Prof.  David  S.  Jordan,  president  of  Indiana  University. 

lotca. — J.  W.  Preston,  of  Baxter,  and  R.  J.  Haight,  of  Davenport, 
sent  zoological  specimens. 

From  the  Charles  City  Marble  Company  was  received  a  beaatifnl 
specimen  of  the  so-called  madrepore  marble,  a  form  of  ornamental  stone 
not  hitherto  known  in  the  arts. 

Kansas. — Beptiles  from  soathern  Kansas  have  been  received  from 
Charles  Ruby,  U.  S.  Army,  stationed  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo. 
Yarious  zoological  specimens  have  also  been  received  from  A.  M.  Fuller, 
of  Lawrence ;  E.  Bumgardner,  of  Holton,  and  Warren  Kenaus,  of  Selina. 
Dr.  W.  S.  Newlon,  of  Oswego,  has  sent  mollusks  from  the  Neosho  River 
and  neighboring  streams  for  identification.  From  A.  B.  Baker,  of 
Banner,  Trego  County,  were  purchased  skeletons  of  the  black-footed 
ferret,  Putoritis  nigripeSy  one  of  the  rarest  of  American  mammals. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Peale,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  sends  an  interest- 
ing contribution  to  the  department  of  physical  geolog}',  and  Dr.  A.  R. 
Chase,  of  Millwood,  contributes  bones  and  teeth  of  mastodon  obtained 
at  a  depth  of  30  feet  below  the  surface.  Fossil  shells  were  sent  by 
Kobert  Hay,  of  Junction  City. 

Kentucky, — Zoological  specimens  were  ppesented  by  Mrs.  Richard 
Carter,  of  Cloverport,  and  T.  H.  Morgan,  of  Lexington. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Procter,  director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky, 
presents  a  large  collection  illustrating  the  coal  formation  of  the  State, 
including  eight  carefully  prepared  groups  of  specimens  showing  sec- 
tions of  different  veins.  Geological  specimens  were  ulso  received  from 
M.  E.  Morgan,  of  Gratz.  Kentucky  Q.  Smith  (Gerard  Fowke)  sent 
two  collections  of  archaeological  objects. 

Louisiana, — C.  J.  Barrows,  commissioner  for  Louisiana  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition,  presented  an  exceedingly  interesting  collection  of 
the  clothing  and  weapons  of  the  Shetimasha  Indians,  including  several 
of  their  curious  blow-pipes,  used  for  the  propulsion  of  arrows — the 
only  weapons  of  the  kind  found  among  natives  of  North  America;  also 
samples  of  basketry  from  tlie  Choctaw  Indians;  corn-husk  basketry 
made  by  the  negroes,  and  siiecimens  of  nankeen  cotton  and  decortirated 
moss  fabrics. 

Minerals  were  received  from  S.  H.  Elouston,  of  New  Orleans.  John 
M.  Avery,  of  New  Iberia,  who  has  made  many  valuable  contributions 
to  the  Museum  from  the  salt  works  on  the  island  of  Petit  Ause,  pre- 
sents beautiful  specimens  of  salt  illustrating  cleavage. 

Afain^.— Samples  of  basketry  from  the  Passainaquoddy  Indians  were 
received  from  Mrs.  Fannie  Pattangal,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Mineral  collections  were  contribnted  by  George  P.  Merrill,  of  the 
National  Maseam ;  T.  T.  Lamb,  of  Portland ;  K  H.  Berry,  of  Soatli 
Paris ;  H.  M.  Meling,  of  Portland,  and  E.  M.  Bailey,  of  Andover. 

William  Herrick,  of  Swan's  Island,  contributed  some  fishes  and  sea- 
snails. 

Maryland. — A  large  unmberof  birds  and  other  zoological  specimens 
from  various  places  in  this  State  were  sent  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Bean,  U.  S. 
National  Museum  ;  George  L.  Meazell,  of  Middlebrook  ;  John  P.  Ham 
liii,  of  Washington,  D.  O. ;  George  Marshall,  of  Laurel;  H. M.  Smith, 
U.  S.  National  Museum ;  L.  M.  Turner,  Smithsonian  Institution ;  J.  D. 
Farden,  of  Washington ;  Gwynn  Harris,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  J. 
H.  Tolbert,  of  Havre  de  Grace. 

Geological  contributions  were  received  from  Michael  Dooley,  of  Lon- 
aconing ;  Dr.  F.  M.  Ghatard,  of  Baltimore,  and  C.  E.  Coffin,  of  Muir- 
kirk. 

A  collection  of  coins  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
and  Ireland  was  obtained  from  llalph  Collier,  of  Laurel. 

Massachusetts. — An  exchange  of  rocks  was  effected  by  Mr.  G.  P. 
Merrill  with  Prof.  W.  O.  Crosby,  of  Boston,  and  with  Prof.  B.  K.  Emer- 
son, of  Amherst.  Mr.  C.  W.  Chamberlain,  of  Boston  ;  Mr.  E.  C.  Green- 
wood, of  Nantucket;  and  Mr.  Willard  Nye,  jr.,  of  iSew  Bedford,  con 
tributed  birds.  Mr.  J.  Henry  Blake,  of  Cambridge,  sent  parasitic  coi)e- 
pods  from  Provincetown.  From  Captain  Doane,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Low,  of 
Eockport,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Wilcox,  of  Gloucester,  were  received  fish.  A 
grooved  stone  implement  from  Vineyard  Haven  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Lee,  of  the  XJ.  S.  Fish  Commission.  Specimens  of  feather- work, 
which  had  been  exhibited  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  were  received 
from  Milton  J.  Flood,  ot  Sterling.  Mr.  William  Brewster,  of  Cam- 
bridge, forwarded  bird-skins  for  examination  and  report. 

Michigan. — Geological  specimens  were  received  from  F.  W.  Noble,  of 
Detroit. 

^  An  interesting  series  of  materia  medica  specimens  was  sent  by  Fred- 
erick Stearns  &  Co.,  of  Detroit. 

A.  R.  Dodge,  of  East  Saginaw,  presented  a  8pecim<»n  of  Ermine, 
Putorius  erminea,  in  the  fiesh. 

Minnesota. — A  collection  of  minerals  and  rocks,  exhibited  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition  by  the  State  of  Minnesota,  was  afterwards  presented 
to  the  National  Museum  by  Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell,  of  Saint  Paul,  who 
also  sent  a  jfpecimen  of  Dulutli  gabbro.  From  H.  D.  Gurney,  of  Sjiint 
Paul,  were  received  samples  of  red  granite. 

MississippL — An  interesting  series  of  specimens  illustrating  negro 
manufacture,  exhibited  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  was  presented 
by  General  Stephen  D.  Lee  and  Professor  Phares. 

A  botanical  contribution  was  received  from  Hon.  James  L.  George, 
United  States  Senator. 

Fossils  from  the  Colorado  group  of  I  ho  Cretaceous  were  sent  by  Misa 
May  Halstead,  of  Lexington. 
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Harvey  C.  Medford,  of  Tupelo,  sent  minerals  and  fibers  for  examina- 
tion ;  and  S.  S.  Mitchell,  of  Columbus,  presented  samples  of  sandstone. 

Missouri, — Zoological  specimens  were  received  from  J.  G.  W.  Steed- 
man,  of  Saint  Louis,  and  F.  A.  Lampson,  of  Sedalia. 

Fossil  shells  were  sefit  by  Wiley  Brittain,  of  Springfield. 

A  stone  idol  was  transmitted  by  T.  L.  Whitehead,  of  Dexter,  for  ex- 
amination. 

B.  A.  Shepley,  of  Des  Arc,  gives  mineral  specimens. 

Montana. — The  most  important  contributions  were  made  by  Captain 
Ghas.  E.  Beudire,  who  sent  thirty -one  bird-skins  from  Fort  Ouster,  a 
revolver  found  on  the  site  of  the  Custer  massacre  in  1876,  and  some  in- 
teresting concretions. 

Lead,  silver,  copper,  and  other  ores  were  received  from  John  S.  Har- 
ris, of  Helena;  W.  A.  Clark,  of  Butte;  F.  J.  Parker,  of  Washington, 
and  Bush  &  Meyers,  of  Sheridan. 

Nebraska, — Nothing  of  special  importance,  was  received.  W.  C. 
Knight,  of  Lincoln,  sent  a  bird-skin.  S.  F.  Fleharty,  of  Antelopeville, 
contributed  fossil  bones  of  horse,  and  Jerome  Wiltse,  of  Falls  City,  sent 
an  Indian  implement. 

Nevada, — A  valuable  collection  of  Trenton  fossils  (2,183  specimens) 
collected  by  C.  D.  Walcott,  of  which  a  full  list  is  given  in  Part  V  under 
ace.  17447,  has  been  received  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  also 
specimens  of  silver  ore  from  the  Raymond  and  Ely  mine  at  Pioche. 
W.  M.  Havener,  acting  commissioner  for  this  State  at  the  New  Or- 
leans Exposition,  presented  ores  and  mining  pictures,  and  also  an  inter 
e<ting  series  of  implements,  including  a  jug,  basketry,  and  cradles, 
made  by  the  Ute  Indians. 

Hon.  B.  W.  Furnas,  commissioner  for  Nevada  at  the  •New  Orleans 
Exposition,  sent  plants. 

New  Eampshire, — From  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  of  Hanover,  comes  a  large 
collection  of  rocks,  and  also  a  vertical  column  of  slate,  showing  the 
relative  age  and  comparative  thickness  of  the  Archrean,  Cambrian,  and 
Silurian  formations. 

Fishes  were  received  from  E.  P.  Hodge,  of  Plymouth,  and  1.  P.  Mil- 
ler, of  Portsmouth. 

W.  H.  Fox,  of  Washington,  contributed  several  specimens  of  birds. 

New  Jersey. — An  extensive  collection  of  carboniferous  fossils,  made 
by  C.  D.  Walcott,  numbering  three  hundred  and  eighteen  specimens, 
was  received  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Zoological  specimens  were  obtained  from  J.  M.  C.  Eaton,  of  Irving- 
ton,  and  W.  L.  Green,  keeper  of  Long  Branch  life  saving  station. 

From  C.  I.  Grimm,  of  Loveladies  Isliind,  was  obtained  a  whale,  Kogia 
brericeps. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Company,  through  J.  E.  Watkins,  honor- 
ary curator  of  steam  transportation  in  the  National  Museum,  pre 
sented  drawings,  sections  of  iron  rails,  castings,  etc. 
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Mineralogical  material  came  fcom  Prof.  George  J.Gook,  of  New  Brans- 
wick,  from  the  Bloomingdale  Graphite  Company,  and  from  George  P. 
Merrill,  of  the  National  Musenm. 

Ten  argillite  implements,  foand  by  Dr.  0.  C.  Abbott  in  a  gravel  bed 
at  Trenton,  were  presented  by  Dr.  Charles  Ban,- curator  of  archaBology 
in  the  National  Mnsenm. 

Neio  Mexico, — Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  Army,  stationed  at  Fort 
Wingate,  has  made  very  extensive  gifts  to  the  departments  of  mam- 
mals, birds,  and  reptiles. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Bowman,  of  Aleman,  has  sent  numerous  birds. 

The  geological  departments  in  the  Mnsenm  have  been  enriched  with 
one  hundred  and  eight  specimens  of  turquois  from  the  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey ;  silver  and  iron  ores  from  Professor  Spatcier,  of  Las  Graces ; 
obsidian  from  the  commissioner  of  New  Mexico  at  the  New  Orleans  Ex- 
position, and  meteoric  iron  from  Albuquerque,  sent  by  L.  G.  Eakins,  of 
Denver,  Colo.  Fred  W.  Taylor,  of  Lake  Valley,  sent  pressed  sulphide 
of  silver,  in  the  form  in  which  silver  is  recovered  from  the  leeching 
solution. 

New  Yorfc.— Zoological  contributions  were  made  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Mc- 
Knight,  of  Saranac  Lake ;  Dwight  D.  Stone,  of  New  York ;  S.  B.  Meek, 
of  Cayuga;  James  T.  Walker,  of  P.almyra;  A.  G.  Cheney,  of  Glens 
Falls ;  F.  C.  Jessup,  keeper  of  Petunk  Life-Saving  Station ;  and  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Tice,  of  Westport. 

Ores  and  minerals  were  received  from  Charles  Miller,  of  Sanborn,  who 
also  sent  fossil  shells;  L.  W.  Lcdyard,  Cazenovia;  and  George  W. 
Watkins.  Miss  Mary  E.  Mann  sent  samples  of  deposit  from  Geyser 
Springs,  Saratoga. 

Fossil  plants  from  Allegany  County  were  received  from  William  H. 
Dall.    K.  E.  C.  Stearns  also  sent  fossils. 

A  necklace  of  wam2)um  beads,  representing  the  work  of  the  Mohawk 
Indians,  was  presented  by  Prof.  OtisT.  Mason. 

•  A  remarkable  stone  carving,  representing  a  human  head,  was  given 
by  the  Natural  Science  Association  of  Staten  Island. 

North  Carolina, — Zoological  specimens  were  sent  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow, 
U.  S.  Army,  honorary  curator  of  the  department  of  reptiles;  William 
Brewster,  of  Cambridge,  Mai^.,  and  Mrs.  H.  K.  Morrison,  of  Morgan - 
town.  The  Wilmington  Oil  and  Leather  Company  presented  skulls  of 
a  porpoise,  Tursiops  turaio. 

Ores  of  various  kinds  were  received  from  C.  H.  Waring,  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn. ;  Col.  P.  M.  Wilson,  of  lialeigh  ;  S.  M.  Dugger,  of  Baitner's  Elk, 
and  Robert  Claywell,  of  Morgantown. 

Indian  implements  were  contributed  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Spainhour,  of 
Ijenoir;  J.  C.  Russell,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  presented  a  *'  puller,"  an  im- 
implement  used  (in  North  Carolina)  for  chopping  pine  trees. 

Ohio. — William  Kayser,  of  Wapakoneta,  sent  some  phyllopod  crus- 
taceans.   John  S.  Pollock,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  presented  a 
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box  tortoise,  Cistudo  Carolina.    Specimens  of  moths,  etc.,  were  sent  for 
examination. 

The  archaeological  accessions  were  among  the  most  important  from 
this  State.  T.  F.  Spangler  sent  flint  implements.  H.  G.  Davall,  of 
Washington,  sent  a  pierced  tablet.  Ceremonial  and  other  objects  were 
received  from  Dr.  L.  B.  Welch,  of  Wilmington,  and  from  Kentucky  Q. 
Smith. 

Oregon. — Ores  and  minerals  were  received  from  J.  C.  Swash,  of  Union ; 
Allen  D.  Wolcott,  of  Eandolph;  and  F.  J.  Parker,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  H.  Dall  presented  a  cap  and  woven  basket  made  by  the 
Rngne  Indians. 

A  collection  of  fossils  for  examination  and  report  was  forwarded  by 
H.  E.  Dore,  of  Portland. 

Pennsylvania. — Zoological  contributions  came  from  S.  M.  Sener,  of 
Lancaster;  F.  G.  Galbraith,  of  Wrightviile;  Dr.  A.  Van  Gleef,  of  Scran- 
ton,  who  also  sent  samples  of  coal  formation;  and  George  W.  Roberts, 
of  West  Chester. 

Several  important  lots  of  geological  material  were  received,  notably, 
from  Joseph  W.  Wilcox,  of  Media;  Capt.  John,  J.  Williams,  of  Thurslow; 
H.  M.  Ingram,  of  the  National  Museum;  R.  P.  Janus,  of  Washington ; 
and  Uenry  J.  Biddle. 

Interesting  archaeological  objects  came  from  Dr.  T.  H.  Bean,  of  the 
National  Museum;  A.  F.  Wooster,  of  Norfolk,  Conn.;  and  A.  F.  Ber- 
lin, of  Allentown. 

A  box  of  invertebrate  fossils  was  sent  by  li.  P.  Sharpless,  of  Phce- 
nixville. 

John  W.  Brock  sent  specimens  of  fossil  corn  from  the  slope  of  the 
mine  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company. 

George  W.  Snyder,  of  Somerset,  sent  a  collection  of  Pennsylvania 
State-bank  bills. 

Rhode  Island. — Joseph  Wharton,  of  Newport,  and  E.  G.  Blackford,  of 
Fulton  Market,  New  York,  sent  fishes,  and  11.  C.  Bumpus,  of  Provi- 
dence, presented  reptiles. 

The  Newport  Natural  History  Society  sent  mortar  from  an  old  tower 
at  Newport. 

South  CaroKna.— Arthur  T.  Wayne,  of  Charleston,  sent  a  specimen  of 
Swainson's  Warbler,  Belinaia  swainsoni^  with  nest  and  eggs. 

Geological  material  was  sent  by  W.  F.  Chaplin  and  F.  A.  Scheffler,  of 
Orangeburgh,  for  examination  and  report. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  through  Frank  Bums,  sent  fossil  wood 
and  berries;  also  bricks  from  a  corner-stone  of  the  old  court-house  in 
©•^ngebargh,  and  two  mullers. 

Tennessee. — Ornithological  specimens  were  sent  by  James  W.  Rogan, 
of  Rogersville.    R.  Ellsworth  Call  presents  moUusks. 

Ores  and  minerals  were  received  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey ; 
William  Beall,  of  Murphy ;  A.  J.  McWhirfer,  of  Nashville :  C.  H.  War- 
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ing,  of  Kuoxville;  0.  C.  EoflFmeister,  of  Mossy  Creek;  and  Dr.  J.  Ber- 
rein  Lindsley. 

O.  D.  Walcott  and  Frank  Burns,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  pre- 
sented fossils;  and  James  W.  Eogan,  of  Rogersville,  and  John  T.  Irwin, 
of  Paris,  sent  botanical  specimens. 

TexcLS. — Zoological  specimens  from  this  State  were  received  from 
Thomas  McHwraith,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  Col.  A.  G. 
Brackett,  U.  S.  Army,  of  Fort  Davis. 

Geological  material  was  sent  by  W.  H.  Stephens,  of  Hiner;  D.  H. 
Gibson,  of  Mineral  Wells ;  Larkin  King,  of  San  Saba,  and  Dr.  G.  P. 
Hachenberg,  of  Austin. 

An  interesting  leaf-shaped  implement  of  brown  jasper,  from  the  Che- 
note  Mountains,  was  presented  by  Thomas  R.  Stewart,  of  Presidio. 

Fossils  were  transmitted  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Clapp,  U.  S.  Army,  of  Fort 
Stockton,  and  botanical  specimens  by  Dr.  W.  Thornton  Parker,  of  New- 
port, E.  I. 

Utah. — An  interesting  series  of  thirty-one  articles  collected  by  Dr. 
H.  C.  Yarrow,  XJ.  S.  Army,  among  the  Gosh  Ptes,  was  added  to  the 
ethnological  collection.  This  consisted  of  baskets,  berry-wands,  mocca- 
sins, basket-hat,  waterjars,  doll,  leather  bag,  and  cradle-back. 

Fossil  plants  from  Wales,  collected  by  Dr.  C.  A.  White,  were  pre- 
sented by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Several  geological  specimens  were  forwarded  for  examination  and 
report. 

Vermont — Geological  material  was  sent  for  examination  and  report. 

Virginia, — Forty-two  accessions  of  various  kinds  were  received  from 
this  State. 

From  the  Wytheville  hatchery  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  come 
specimens  of  California  Mountain  Trout  and  Penobscot  Salmon.  Col. 
Marshall  McDonald  sent  several  large  and  varied  collections  of  fishes, 
insects,  mollusks,  invertebrates,  reptiles,  and  two  mammals.  Other 
contributions  of  fishes  were  received  from  James  Godden,  Maurice 
Cropley,  who  also  sent  a  star-fish,  Asteriaa  forhesii^  Gwynn  Harris,  of 
Washington,  W.  Yeatman,  keeper  of  the  light-house  at  Point  Lookout, 
Md.,  and  Thomas  Lewis,  of  Eoanoke.  Lucien  M.  Turner,  William 
Palmer,  of  the  National  Museum,  and  n.  P.  Hoare,  of  Phoebus,  sent 
reptiles.  Birds  were  presented  by  John  Dowell,  of  Washington,  James 
Deane,  of  Alexandria,  and  Eussell  Eobinson,  of  Eichmond.  Eobert 
Eidgway,  of  the  National  Museum,  contributed  a  nest  of  the  Blue  Gros- 
beak, Ouiraca  ccerulea.  Howard  Shriver,  of  Wytheville,  Frank  P.  Gold, 
of  Best,  and  John  S.  Webb,  of  Totaro,  sent  insects.  Prof.  I.  H.  iMor- 
risen,  of  Lexington,  contributed  specimens  of  snail-shell.  Helix  hortoisis. 
This  locality  is  new  for  this  species.  A.  B.  Johnson,  of  the  Light-Honse 
Board,  sent  a  section  of  a  pile  from  a  wharf  at  Cape  Henry,  completely 
riddled  by  the  boring  of  the  ship-worm,  Teredo  navalis. 

Fossil  coal,  from  the  Piedmont  district,  was  received  from  Court 
Hamilton,  of  Bunker  Hill,  W.  Va. 
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An  interesting  collection  of  minerals,  numbering  one  hnndred  and 
thirty-eight  specimens,  came  from  Prof.  M.  B.  Hardin,  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  at  Lexington.  Minerals  were  also  received  from 
Myron  B.  W.  Hough,  of  Washington,  F.  W.  True,  of  the  National 
Museum,  D.  W.  M.  Wright,  of  Holly  Brook,  J.  H.  Brum  well,  of  Eoa- 
noke,  and  J.  H.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia.  Henry  Horan,  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  gave  a  specimen  of  stalagmitic  marble  from  the  Luray 
Cave. 

H.  M.  Smith,  of  the  National  Museum,  presented  canister  shot  and 
minieballs  from  the  battle-field  of  Bull  Kun,  and  Oapt.  C.  W,  Dun- 
nington,  of  the  National  Museum,  added  to  the  historical  collection  a 
military  pass  to  Fredericksburgh,  dated  September  2, 1861^  and  signed 
by  John  Letcher,  governor  of  Virginia. 

Washington  Territory. — Zoological  specimens  were  received  from 
Lieut.  H.  E.  Nichols,  U.  S.  Navy,  E.  D.  Nevins,  of  Olympia,  and  Dr. 
Basil  Norris,  U.  S.  Army.  James  G.  Swan  forwarded  mollusks  and 
marine  invertebrates  from  Cape  Flattery,  and  a  sample  of  parchment 
composed  of  kelp,  and  i)repared  for  printing. 

John  W.  McGee,  of  Seattle,  John  J,  Burns,  of  Sprague,  and  I.  A. 
Crawford,  of  Spokane  Falls,  forwarded  minerals  and  ores.  Similar 
material  for  examination  and  report  was  also  received  from  several  in- 
dividuals. 

West  Virginia. — Specimens  of  Micropterus  dolomieu  and  Ambloplites 
rupestris  from  Fairmount  were  collected  by  the  Fish  Commission. 

Geological  material  was  presented  by  Maj.  Jed.  Hotchkiss,  of  Staun- 
ton Va.,  Frank  Smith,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Timothy  Nihon,  of 
Hedgesviile.    Minerals  and  ores  were  sent  for  examination  and  report. 

Wisconsin. — ^A  collection  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  Trenton 
fossils  was  given  by  H.  C.  Powers,  of  Beloit. 

J.  L.  De  Witt,  of  Newton,  presented  two  drilled  bear's  teeth,  two  bone 
ornaments,  two  small  sheets  of  native  silver,  shaped  by  beating,  and 
six  cylindrical  copper  beads  from  a  mound  at  Warner's  Landing.  The 
sheets  of  silver  are  of  special  interest,  and  are  the  first  specimens  of  the 
kind  in  the  possession  of  the  Museum. 

Wyoming. — Insects  were  received  from  N.  H.  Brown,  of  Lander,  and 
mammals  from  Charles  Buby,  U.  S.  Army,  stationed  at  Fort  D.  A. 
Russell. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA, 

From  the  Central  American  states  were  received  minerals,  bird  skins, 
insects,  etc. 

Mr.  Harry  Stewart,  of  Nicaragua,  contributed  two  ancient  iron  stir- 
rups, and  a  number  of  wooden  crosses  obtained  in  an  ancient  grave- 
yard. 

From  Nicaragua  were  also  received  a  ])low  and  yoke,  and  a  collection 
of  ethnological  objects,  pottery,  etc. 
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From  Yucatan  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  bird  skins, 
including  a  new  species,  was  sent  by  George  F.  Gaumer. 
Specimens  of  reptiles  and  insects  were  received  from  Panama. 

MEXICO. 

Mr.  Louis  H.  Aym6  forwarded  ethnological  material,  stone  carvings, 
and  pottery,  as  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  Yucatan  and  Mexico. 

From  Mr.  E.  Wilkinson  was  received  a  collection  of  reptiles  embrac- 
ing four  hundred  and  seventy-one  specimens,  and  also  two  mammal 
skins. 

Prof.  Alfred  Dugfes  transmitted  several  collections  of  objects  of  natu- 
ral history,  including  mammals,  bird  skins,  reptiles,  ores,  insects,  and 
plants. 

The  commission  representing  the  Mexican  Government  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition  transferred  to  the  Museum  a  large  collection  of 
gums,  dyes,  foods,  animal  products,  ores,  baskets,  textiles,  etc. 

Hon.  Warner  P.  Sutton,  United  States  consul,  contributed  two  stone 
mortars  and  a  musical  instrument. 

From  the  Mexican  Geographical  and  Exploring  Commission  was  re- 
ceived an  interesting  series  of  ninety-five  si)ecimens  (fifty-nine  species) 
of  bird  skins.  This  contribution  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment  exhibit  at  New  Orleans,  and  contains  five  species  new  to  the  Mu- 
seum collection. 

Specimens  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores  were  received  from  several 
of  the  Mexican  States. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Mrs.  0.  H.  Dall  contributed  a  collection  of  fifty  specimens,  fifteen 
species,  of  marine  shells. 

The  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  steamer  Albatross,  in  a  cruise  among  the 
Bermuda  and  Bahama  Islands,  secured  nine  hundred  and  fifty  speci- 
mens of  bird  skins,  and  also  a  number  of  archaeological  implements,  etc., 
including  polished  celts,  chisels,  rubbing  stones,  and  pendants. 

The  natural  history  of  the  islands  is  represented  by  numerous  con- 
tributions of  mollusca,  marine  invertebrates,  reptiles,  insects,  mammals, 
fishes,  birds,  etc. 

From  other  contributors,  minerals,  Crustacea,  fishes,  materia  medica, 
and  reptiles  were  received. 

Professor  Poey  sent  specimens  of  Cuban  fishes. 

SOUTH  AMEBIC  J. 

From  Brazil  were  received  a  series  of  fibers  and  also  a  collection  of 
the  various  woods  of  that  country, 

A  collection  of  thirteen  reptiles  from  Ecuador  was  presented. 

From  Venezuela  a  collection  of  bird  skins,  including  tweutj'-oue 
specimens,  thirteen  species ;  also  a  small  collection  of  bird  skins  from 
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Brazil  and  Pera,  and  a  fow  specimoas  of  birds,  mammals,  seed,  and 
a  fish-trap  nsed  by  the  natives  of  Venezuela. 

ASIA, 

Gommodoro  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  iNavy,  presented  a  Damascas  sword 
and  eight  knives  mounted  in  ivory  and  gold,  of  Arab  manufacture,  from 
Muscat,  given  to  him  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  N.  Garandonis  de- 
posited a  Grecian  bowl  from  an  Ephesian  tomb,  and  an  ancient  costume 
found  in  a  cavern  at  the  castle  on  the  island  of  Galumnos.  Mr.  Otis 
Bigelow  presents  a  considerable  collection  of  ethnological  objects  from 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  Other  objects  of  similar  character  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  State  after  the  close  of  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition,  as  was  also  an  important  collection  of  minerals  from  Teheran, 
Persia. 

Mr.  William  H.  Dall  presents  a  model  of  a  Ma<lras  catamaran,  obtained 
by  Bev.  G.  H.  A.  Dall,  and  other  articles  from  India.  Mr.  A.  G.  Studer, 
IJ.  S.  consul  at  Singapore,  sent  through  the  State  Department  the  im- 
plements and  materials  used  by  those  who  chew  tbe  betel-nut,  and  also 
a  collection  of  the  native  woods  of  Singapore. 

Various  single  objects  and  small  collections,  ethnological  and  zoolog- 
ical, from  other  portions  of  the  East  Indies,  were  received  from  different 
individuals. 

From  Ghina  the  accessions  were  for  the  most  part  obtained  through 
the  State  Department  after  the  close  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition, 
and  included  a  number  of  interesting  products  of  the  native  arts,  and  a 
series  of  specimens  illustrating  the  ramie  industry  of  that  country. 
Dr.  Bethnne  McCarthy ,  for  nearly  half  a  century  a  medical  missionary  in 
Ghina  and  Japan,  has  given  and  deposited  a  small  but  very  useful  and 
interesting  collection  of  books,  pictures,  and  other  objects. 

From  Corea,  Ensign  J.  B.  Beruadou,  U.  S.  Navy,  obtained  a  large  and 
valuable  collection,  inchnling  fishes,  marine  invertebrates,  cephalopods, 
pottery,  ethnological  material,  and  drugs.  Some  of  the  pottery  in  this 
collection  is  said  to  be  frou)  three  hundred  to  seven  hundred  years  old. 

In  addition  to  this  collection  three  specimens  of  lacquered  ware — cup, 
can,  and  tube — which  were  exhibited  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition, 
were  added  to  the  ethnological  collection. 

From  Japan  was  received  a  collection  of  minerals  presented  by  Gen- 
eral Thomas  B.  Van  Bureu,  U.  S.  consul  at  Kanagawa. 

A  very  beautiful  helmet  of  silver,  with  bosses  of  steel  and  with  leather 
cape,  lined  with  embroidered  silk,  was  presented  by  D.  W.  Zantzinger, 
of  Washington. 

An  interesting  series  of  bird-skins  from  Japan  was  given  by  Henry 
Seebohm,  of  London,  besides  variou ;  smaller  collections.  The  most 
imi>ortant  of  ail  the  accessions  from  Japan  was  a  most  instructive  series 
of  ninety-two  specimens,  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and 
porcelain,  showing  the  materials,  a[)pliances,  the  objects  in  various 
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Stages  of  mauufacturo,  and  the  final  products.  This,  together  witli  a 
detailed  catalogue,  was  sent  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  Tokyo, 
and  is  referred  to  at  length  in  Part  v,  under  accession  17339. 

EUROPE, 

AUSTRIA. 

The  Austrian  exhibit  at  tbe  New  Orleans  Exi>osition,  consisting  of 
textile  goods,  dried  fungi  (one  hundred  specimens),  grains,  foods,  and 
musical  instruments,  was  transferred  to  the  National  Museum. 

BELGIUM. 

Eleven  geological  maps  were  received  from  the  Belgian  Commission 
at  the  New  Orleans  Exhibition. 

BNOLAND. 

A  most  interesting  addition  was  an  ^<  exchequer  tally  ^  presented  by 
A.  W.  Franks,  esq.,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  referred  to  in  Part  V, 
under  accession  C6213. 

This  was  used  by  the  court  of  exchequer  of  England  as  a  record  of  and 
receipt  for  money  loaned  to  or  by  the  Government.  Tally  sticks  circu- 
lated as  money  in  England  in  1G97.  The  tally  now  2)reseuted  is  for 
£100,000,  in  part  principal  of  the  loan  of  £1,400,000  from  Government, 
and  for  £6,049  6«.  3c2.  for  interest  thereon,  due  September  30,  1776. 
Paid  November  28, 1776.« 

*  The  SaxoD  kings  of  England  kept  the  record  of  their  public  acconnts  on  notched 
sticks,  and  (lie  same  system  of  registering  loans  was  practised  by  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer until  the  year  1783,  when  by  Act  of  Parliament,  under  Qeorge  III,  a  new 
method  was  adoi>ted. 

A  supply  of  hazel,  ash,  or  willow  sticks  was  kept  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury ;  when 
seasoned  and  prepared,  notches  were  made  on  one  side  by  the  cutter  of  taUies,  and 
Roman  numerals  were  inscribed  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  writer  of  tallies.  The 
notches  were  made  of  different  sizes  to  represent  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  a  hun- 
dred or  even  a  thousand  pounds.  The  stick  was  then  split  through  the  center  by  the 
Deputy  Chamberlain,  with  a  knife  aud  mallet ;  one  portion  being  called  a  tally,  or  the 
Bcaoha,  stipes,  or  kancia,  and  the  other  portion  the  counter-tally,  or  folium.  The 
date  of  the  deposit  or  credit  and  that  when  payment  would  faU  due,  and  the  name  of 
the  person  having  the  claim  upon  the  Treasury  was  also  inscribed  upon  the  tally. 
When  payment  was  due,  the  counter-tally  was  presented  at  the  Treasury,  and,  if  it 
fitted  with  the  tally  the  money  was  paid,  and  the  two  parts  put  together  and  filed 
away  as  a  permanent  record  of  settlement. 

In  1697,  while  the  metallic  currency  oi*  England  was  being  reooined,  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  currency,  and  exchequer  tally  sticks  were  put  in  general  circulation 
as  moliey.  The  regular  currency,  also  the  exchequer  tallies,  depreciated  greatly. 
The  Bank  of  England  advertised  a  new  loan  of  £1,000,000,  offering  to  take  80  per  cent, 
of  the  same  in  tally  sticks,  and  this  relieved  the  Government  of  £800,000  outstanding 
promises  to  pay,  which  became  due  t]«o  Bank,  an  easy  creditor  of  the  King. 

In  1834,  by  order  of  Parliament,  the  great  quantity  of  tallies  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  hundreds  of  years  were  burned  in  the  stoves  at  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  great  heat  set  fire  to  the  building  and  consumed  the  Ilooses  of  Parlia- 
ment, October  16,  1834. 
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Several  large  collections  of  pottery,  exhibited  at  New  OrleaDS,  were 
afterwards  sent  to  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Edward  Hargitt  contribated  bird  skins. 

By  exchange  with  B.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  esq.,  of  London,  the  Museum 
has  obtained  three  hundred  and  twelve  specimens  (one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  species)  of  birds,  chiefly  new  to  the  collection,  and  for  the 
most  part  from  Turkey,  France,  South  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  India,  Eng- 
land, Malay  Peninsula,  Borneo,  Pegu,  British  Burmah,  Timor  Laut, 
Papua,  Australia,  Brazil,  and  Peru. 

Minerals,  fishes,  and  materia  medica  specimens  also  added  to  the 
Museum  collections. 

FRANCS. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  United  States  consul  at  Nice,  France,  forwarded 
a  collection  of  prehistoric  stone  implements. 
Collections  of  bird  skins,  fibers,  and  two  mammals  were  received.  ^ 
Two  manikins  of  Africans  and  one  of  an  Arab  Sheikh  were  prepared 
for  the  Museum  by  M.  Jules  Hubert,  under  the  supervision  of  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Trocadero  Museum,  Paris. 

QXRMANT. 

From  E.  Bey  a  collection  of  bird  skins  was  purchased. 

The  following  material,  forming  part  of  the  German  exhibit  at  New 
Orleans,  was  received:  a  collection  of  baskets  and  other  industrial 
products,  and  two  figures  illustrating  dress  and  occupation  of  peasants. 

HOLLAND. 

Four  large  pieces  of  Flemish  tapestry  •  (Ace.  16707)  have  been  de- 
posited by  Lieut.  Oen.  P.  H.  Sheridan,  U.  S.  Army.  These  are  four  of 
a  series  of  six  pieces  illustrating  scenes  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  made  by  Jan  Leyniers  (1627-1686)  from  designs  by  artists  of  the 
school  of  Bubens,  and  presented  by  John  W.  Mackay  to  Ctoneral  P. 
H.  Sheridan. 

The  legends  are  translated  as  follows : 

L  Alexander  MHa  a  lion  with  a  severe  wonnd. 

2.  Alexander  draws  np  the  line  of  battle  and  exhorts  his  men  to  fight. 

3.  To  Alexander,  on  acoonnt  of  his  victories  in  divers  places,  arms  are  surrendered 
and  he  is  adored  as  a  god  by  his  men. 

4.  Alexander  covered  with  dnst  and  sweat,  bathing  himself  in  the  river  Cydnns, 
is  taken  ont  thence  like  one  breathing  his  last. 

Through  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  was  received  a  collection  of 
indoBtrial  products. 

IRELAND. 

Four  specimens  of  basalt,  box  of  magnesia,  and  a  specimen  of  lace 
were  received. 

*  Size  14  feet  by  13  feet  3}  inches. 

BL  Mis.  170,  pt.  2—5 
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ITALY. 

Among  tbe  accessions  from  this  coantry  were  a  collection  of  ancient 
£oman  coins,  blocks  of  lava  from  Yesuvins,  eight  specimens  of  cinna- 
bar, and  fourteen  specimens  of  sulphur,  and  ores. 

NORWAY. 

Several  domestic  utensils  and  a  collection  of  marine  shells  (thirty 
species)  were  received. 

RUSSIA. 

A  collection  of  reptiles,  and  a  collection  of  leather  and  cotton  fabrics. 

% 

SAXONY. 

A  collection  of  majolica-ware  and  china. 

SCOTLAND. 

Specimens  of  cotton  and  worsted  fabrics. 

SWBDBN. 


i 


A  Ghukchee  cross-bow,  an  assortment  of  seeds  from  the  Experiment- 
al Gardens,  and  a  few  specimens  of  ores  were  contributed. 

OCEANICA, 

A  collection  of  textiles,  mammal  skins,  bird  skins,  botanical  speci- 
mens, nuggets,  and  a  fossil  plant  were  received  from  Australia,  and  a 
collection  of  nine  mammal  skins  from  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania. 

From  New  Zealand,  a  necklace  and  a  wallet  made  of  seeds  from  Papa  a 
and  Samoan  Islands,  specimens  of  bird  skins,  and  a  collection  of  twenty, 
three  mammal  skins  from  Queensland  and  Tasmania  were  received. 

From  the  Samoan  Islands  comes  a  Kava  bowl,  cocoanut-shell  cup, 
and  root  used  in  preparing  a  drink  called  ^<  E^ava,"  together  with  some 
specimens  of  Tapa  cloth  and  a  rug. 

A  few  mammal  skins,  five  carved  gourds,  and  specimens  of  sugars 
were  sent  from  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

A  collection  of  moUusks  and  marine  invertebrates  was  obtained  by 
the  U.  S.  S.  Enterprise  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific. 

5.  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  BUREAUS  OP  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  National  Museum  has  eigoyed  the  valuable 
co-operation  of  the  various  Departments  of  the  Government. 

A  number  of  collections  have  been  received  from  various  agents  em- 
ployed by  the  Departments  at  home  and  abroad,  who  during  time  not 
occupied  in  official  duties  have  employed  themselves  in  scientific  in- 
vestigations and  in  collecting  material  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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President  Cleveland  presented  a  bowl,  cocoannt-sliell  drinking  cnp, 
used  in  the  ceremony  of  kava  drinking,  and  a  fan,  two  pieces  of  the  root 
from  which  the  '^  kava"  is  made ;  and  also  a  rag  of  native  manofactore. 
These  objects  were  presented  to  the  President  by  the  King  of  the  Sa- 
moan  Islands. 

STATS   DKPARTMSMT. 

The  material  received  through  this  Department  was  collected  by  the 
United  States  consuls  in  various  foreign  countries.  The  contributions 
here  mentioned  do  not  include  the  material  received  from  the  Kew  Or- 
leans Exposition  through  this  Department. 

Hon.  S.  8.  Cox,  U.  S.  minister  to  Turkey,  sent  an  Egyptian  mommy. 
This  specimen  is  fully  described  on  p.  150  of  this  report. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Griffin,  U.  S.  consul,  Sydney,  Australia,  forwarded  Aus- 
tralian wool. 

Hon.  Otto  Beimer,  IT.  S.  consul,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  sent  some  min- 
erals, among  which  was  a  very  interesting  variety  of  garnet. 

Hon.  Edward  Thompson,  U.  S.  consul,  Merida,  Yucatan,  sent  a  bird 
skin. 

Hon.  Albert  Woodcock,  U.  S.  consul,  Catania,  Sicily,  sent  a  plow, 
which  is  of  great  interest,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  similar  to  those 
used  in  Sicily  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Samples  of  Russian  petroleum  refined  at  Marseilles,  and  of  milk  sugar 
from  Germany  and  Switzerland,  were  also  received. 

TRKASUKY  DKPARTMXNT. 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, — A  small  collection  of  materials 
illustrative  of  the  engraver's  work  was  received. 

U.  8,  Ooa^t  Survey, — Dr.  W.  H.  Bush,  of  the  steamer  Blakej  sent  a 
collection  of  moUusks  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  a  parasite  worm 
taken  from  a  rock  cod.  A  case  of  salinometers  and  an  optical  densi- 
meter were  deposited  by  this  Bureau. 

Light-House  Board, — A  series  of  models  of  light-houses,  light-ships, 
etc.,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  were  placed 
on  deposit. 

U.  8,  Revenue  Marine, — Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  of  the  steamer  Oarunn^ 
sent  a  collection  of  fishes,  marine  invertebrates,  etc. 

WAR  DEPARTBCENT. 

Lieut.  Gren.  P.  H.  Sheridan,  lent,  for  exhibition,  four  large  specimens 
of  Flemish  tapestry.  These  represent  scenes  in  the  life  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  are  described  od  page  65  of  this  report. 

Oapt.  Charles  E.  Bendire,  honorary  curator  of  birds'  eggs  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  contributed  during  the  year  a  collection  of  fishes,  birds, 
birds'  eggs,  reptiles,  and  three  concretions  from  near  Fort  Custer,  Mont., 
a  Smith  &  Wesson  revolver  found  on  the  Custer  battle-field  in  1883, 
and  a  bird  firom  Fort  Lowell,  Ariz. 
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Ool.  A.  G.  Brackett,  of  Fort  Davis,  Tex.,  sent  a  nocturoal  hawk- 
moth. 

Dr.  J.  O.  Merrill,  of  Oolambus  Barracks,  Ohio,  sent  a  nest  and  eggs 
of  Acadian  fly-catchers. 

Lient.  P.  H.  Bay,  Fort  Gaston,  Cal.,  gathered  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  ethnological  objects  used  by  the  Hoopa  Natano  and  Kla- 
math Kenuck  bands  of  Indians  in  California. 

Dr.  Samuel  Q.  Eobinson,  IT.  S.  Army,  sent  an  American  Egret.. 

Charles  Buby,  U.  8.  Army,  of  Fort  D.  A.  Bussell,  Wyoming,  con- 
tributed the  following  specimens:  Indian  saddle,  axolotl,  necks  and 
tongues  of  two  horned  owls,  gopher  skins,  and  spermophiles. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  Army,  of  Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex.,  has  con- 
tinued his  valuable  assistance  to  the  Museum,  and  has  sent  large  col- 
lections of  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  mammals,  etc. 

From  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army  was  received  a  collection  of 
513  crania  and  322  skeletons,  which  were  eliminated  from  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  during  its  reorganization.  Many 
of  these  were  improperly  mounted,  however,  and  not  of  sufficient  value 
to  be  placed  in  the  exhibition  series,  and  are  useful  only  for  purposes  of 
study. 

U.  8.  Signal  Service. — General  A.  W.  Greely  contributed  some  bones 
of  Atlantic  walrus  and  Polar  bear,  obtained  by  him  while  in  the  Arctic 
regions. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  of  Fort  Alexander,  Alaska,  sent  a  collection  of  eth- 
nological objects,  fossils,  shells,  stone  implements,  and  bird  skins. 

NAVT  DEPARTBiEKT. 

Ensign  J.  B.  Bernadou,  U.  S.  Navy,  while  stationed  in  Oorea,  for- 
forwarded  a  valuable  collection  of  Oorean  material,  including  table-ware, 
bottles,  water  jars,  wine-cups,  drugs,  musical  instruments,  fabrics,  fishes, 
turtles,  marine  invertebrates,  cephalopods,  ethnological  objects,  etc. 

Lieut.  T.  Dix  Bolles,  stationed  in  Alaska,  contributed  a  wooden  mask, 
war  knife,  and  a  pipe  taken  from  the  Indian  graves  in  southeastern 
Alaska. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Bransford,  while  in  Nicaragua,  forwarded  a  collection  of 
the  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds  of  that  country. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jones  sent  a  collection  of  fishes,  insects,  and  a  water- 
snake  from  Panama. 

Admiral  J.  E.  Jouett  contributed  an  agouti  firom  Central  America. 

Lieut  W.  A.  Mintzer  donated  several  Corean  coihs. 

Lieut.  H.  E.  Nichols  sent  from  Sitka,  Alaska,  a  collection  of  alligator 
fishes. 

Commodore  B.  W.  Shufeldt  contributed  a  Damascus  sword  and  eight 
small  ivory  and  gold-mounted  knives  of  Arabian  manufacture. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Streets,  passed  assistant  surgeon,  contributed  a  collectioa 
of  AsbeS|  shell,  reptiles,  rQU>rioe  invertebrates,  etc. 
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Bureau  of  Navigation. — A  collection  of  marine  invertebrates  made 
by  the  U.  S.  steamer  Enterprise^  in  the  Soath  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans,  was  transferred  to  the  Mnsenm. 

INTBKIOR  DEPARTMSNT. 

U.  8.  General  Land  Office. — A  large  collection  of  minerals,  ores,  and 
bnilding  stones,  exhibited  by  this  office  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition, 
was,  at  the  close  of  the  exposition,  transferred  to  the  Mnseum. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey. — Numerous  collections^  large  and  small,  were 
received  firom  the  U.  S.  Survey,  among  which  were  the  following :  Miner- 
als and  rocks  from  Oalifornia,  Kentucky,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
and  Alabama;  silver  ore  from  Nevada;  a  large  collection  of  plants 
from  the  Yellowstone  National  Park;  birds'  nests  from  Virginia;  natu- 
ral coke,  furnace  slag,  rep¥41es;  marine  shells  from  Florida;  fossil  wood 
and  berries,  and  relics  from  Orangeburgh,  S.  0. ;  stalagmite  deposit, 
containing  bones  of  animals,  from  Oartersville,  Ga.,  and  collections  of 
Trenton,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  Silurian,  and  Ordovician  fossils. 

There  was  also  received  a  series  of  geological  relief  maps  of  Mount 
Taylor,  New  Mexico;  Washoe  district,  Nevada;  Uinta  and  Wasatch 
Mountains;  Eureka  district,  Nevada;  Leadville  and  vicinity;  high 
plateaus  of  Utah ;  Elk  Mountains  (colored) ;  Kuby  Hill  Mines,  Nevada 
(mo<lel);  Leadville  (dissected);  Henry  Mountains,  Utah.  Topograph- 
ical models  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  ancient 
province  of  Tusayan.  Models  of  the  following  mounds :  Great  Serpent; 
section  of  Little  Etowah ;  Pit  of  Nelson ;  Great  Etowah ;  Linn,  and 
Oreat  Elephant,  five  cliff  ruin  models  and  seven  pueblo  models. 

BUREAU  OF  STHNOLOGT. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  were  received  a  model  of  Wejegi,  one 
of  the  Ohaco  ruins,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau,  and 
seventeen  photographs  of  Osage  and  Ute  Indians ;  life-size  busts  of 
"  Prairie  Chicken''  and  "  Little  Wolf,"  and  some  Zufd  gods.  Twenty- 
two  boxes  of  i>ottery,  baskets,  and  blankets  were  also  transmitted  to  the 
Museum. 

OOVERNMSNT  ASYLUM  FOR  THB  INSANE. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Gk)dding,  Superintendent,  sent  a  black  bear. 

U.   S.   FISH  COMMISSION. 

The  material  received  from  the  Fish  Commission  consisted  of  collec- 
tions of  fishes,  marine  invertebrates,  mollusks,  reptiles,  birds,  mam- 
mals, insects,  oysters,  porpoises,  stone  implements,  bones,  birds'  nests 
and  eggBj  rushes,  etc.  Mr.  James  E.  Benedict,  of  the  Fish  Commission, 
sent  a  carrying  basket,  obtained  by  him  on  Cozuinel  Island,  and  a  water- 
vessel  firom  Old  Providence  Island.  Col.  Marshall  McDonald  sent  sev- 
eral large  collections  of  fishes,  reptiles,  crayfishes,  insects,  fungi,  marine 
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invertebrates,  etc.  Mr.  G.  H.  Townsend  sent  from  California  a  collection 
of  birds,  mammal  skins,  and  tishes,  and  from  Alaska  a  skin  canoe,  fossil 
shells,  actinians,  bird  skeletons,  mammals,  birds,  etc. 

6.  REPORT  UPON  THE  EXHIBIT   MADE   BY  THE   SMITHSONIAN  INSTITU- 
TION AT  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  EXPOSITION. 

BY  R.  EDWARD  BARLL. 

In  accordance  with  an  executive  order  of  May  13, 1884,  there  was 
organized  a  Board  of  Government  Commissioners  charged  with  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  a  general  Govemm^it  display  at  three 
exhibitions,  namely,  the  Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  open- 
ing August  16  and  continuing  until  October  25 ;  the  Cincinnati  Indus- 
trial Exposition  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  between  September  3 
and  October  4 ;  and  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Ex- 
position at  New  Orleans,  beginning  December  16, 1884,  and  continuing 
till  May*  31, 1885.  The  board  consisted  of  one  representative  fix>m  each 
of  the  GU)verDment  Departments;  and,  in  addition,  a  representative 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  including  the  IT.  S.  National  Museum 
and  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission;  and  one  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

To  this  board  were  referred  all  questions  relating  to  the  participation 
by  the  Government  in  the  various  exhibitions.  Each  Representative 
was  charged  with  the  preparation  of  an  exhibit  for  the  Department 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and  the  funds  placed  to  its  credit  by  Con- 
gress were  to  be  disbursed  under  his  direction.  Prof.  G.  Brown  Gk)ode, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  iu  charge  of  the 
U.  S.  National  Museum,  who  had  represented  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commis- 
sion at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  at  Berlin  in  1880,  and  that  at  London 
iu  1883,  was  nomii^ated  by  Professor  Baird,  to  represent  the  three  or- 
ganizations above  named,  and  a  day  or  two  later  he  received  an  official 
appointment  from  the  President  of  tbe  United  States.  The  board  held 
an  informal  conference  in  Washington,  beginning  May  7,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  up  an  outline  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  several 
expositions,  and  for  submitting  estimates  of  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quired by  each  Department  for  preparing  a  satisfactory  exhibit.  The 
passage  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  money  in  connec- 
tion with  these  exhibitions  was  considerably  delayed,  and  the  funds 
did  not  become  available  until  July  7.  At  this  time  there  were  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  $75,000  for  the  preparation 
of  exhibits  for  the  exposition  at  2^ew  Orleans,  with  $2,500  additional 
for  Louisville  and  $2,300  for  Cincinnati.  Only  a  few  weeks  remained 
before  the  opening  of  the  two  last-named  exhibitions,  and  the  exhibit 
for  each  of  these,  owing  to  the  limited  time  remaining,  was  necessarily 
less  complete  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been;  though  the  work  was 
pushed  vigorously,  beginning  immediately  after  the  appropriations  be- 
came available,  and  continuing  till  a  few  days  before  the  opening  of 
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the  exhibitions,  when  the  exhibits  were  .shipped  and  officers  of  the 
Maseum  proceeded  to  the  respective  cities  to  see  to  the  proper  installa- 
tion of  the  collections. 

THE  EXHIBIT  AT  LOUISVILLE. 

In  1883  the  people  of  Lonisville  obtained  control  of  a  large  plat  of 
groond  within  easy  access  of  the  city  and  erected  a  bnilding  920  feet  by 
630  feet,  with  extensive  galleries,  where  they  held  a  large  and  success- 
fhl  exi)08ition,  continuing  for  three  months.  The  exposition  of  1884  was 
held  under  the  same  auspices  and  in  the  same  building,  opening  August 
16  and  closing  October  25. 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  Congress,  correspond- 
ence was  opened  with  the  management  of  the  exposition,  and  space 
obtained  in  different  portions  of  the  bnilding  for  the  several  Executive 
Departments,  4,500  feet  being  assigned  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
in  one  of  the  most  prominent  locations.  The  time  being  short,  the  work 
of  preparing  the  exhibit  was  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  on  August  12 
three  cars,  containing  ninety-five  cases,  with  a  weight  of  23,553  pounds, 
were  shipped.  These  arrived  at  Louisville  on  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
and  by  the  evening  of  the  19th  were  fully  installed. 

The  industrial  interests  of  Kentucky  were  taken  into  consideration 
in  deciding  upon  the  character  of  the  exhibit,  which  it  was  thought, 
desirable  to  make  as  instructive  as  possible.  It  was  largely  an  educa- 
tional exhibit,  showing  the  processes  of  manufacture  of  raw  materials 
which  are  abundant  in  the  State,  to  which  were  added  specimens  illus- 
trating certain  subjects  which  it  was  thought  would  prove  both  novel 
and  interesting  to  the  people  of  Kentucky.  One  of  the  prominent  feat- 
ares  of  the  exhibit  was  a  large  collection  showing  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing textiles  from  raw  materials,  including  flax,  hemp,  jute,  grasses, 
and  silk.  A  collection  illustrative  of  articles  derived  from  the  animal 
kingdom  was  also  shown.  This  included  a  series  of  furs,  another  of 
crude  and  manufactured  leathers,  a  third  of  natural  and  ornamental 
shells  and  shell-work,  a  fourth  illustrating  the  uses  of  feathers  in  the 
arts,  and  a  fifth  showing  the  manufacture  and  uses  of  glues  derived 
firom  the  sounds,  bones,  and  skins  of  various  species  of  fish.  An  ex. 
tensive  collection  of  photographs  and  drawings,  illustrative  of  the 
great  ocean  fisheries  of  the  New  England  coast,  was  also  shown.  The 
whale  fishery  was  illustrated  by  means  of  a  full-sized  whale-boat,  fully 
equipped  with  sails,  oars,  harpoons,  lines,  and  guns;  also  by  a  model  of 
a  whale-ship  with  a  whale  alongside,  showing  the  method  of  stripping 
the  blubber  and  trying  it  out  on  the  vessel's  deck ;  and  by  paintings 
of  whaling  scenes.  The  other  fisheries,  including  those  for  cod,  mack- 
erel, menhaden,  and  herring,  and  the  apparatus  and  methods  of  fish- 
culture,  were  fully  shown  by  models  of  the  most  important  vessels  and 
boats,  and  by  a  series  of  photographs,  30  by  40  inches,  neatly  framed, 
and  mounted  on  screens.    The  natural  history  collections  included 
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icpresentatioDR  of  nearly  all  of  the  snakes  and  reptiles  foand  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  fine  series  of  many  of  the  water-birds  of  the 
country. 

An  attendant  was  left  in  charge  of  the  exhibits  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  exposition,  and  at  its  close  the  collections  were  carefully 
packed  and  a  majority  of  them  forwarded  direct  to  New  Orleans,  a 
few  being  returned  to  Washington  to  be  remounted,  as  a  part  of  larger 
and  more  complete  collections,  before  shipping  to  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition. 

THE  EXHIBIT  AT  CINCINNATI. 

The  Oincinnati  Industrial  Exposition  is  an  institntion  of  some  years' 
standing,  and  receives  the  cordial  support  of  the  most  prominent  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city.  Expositions  have  been  held  here  with  consid- 
erable regularity,  and  a  suitable  and  substantial  brick  building  has 
been  erected  by  the  management.  It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  the  attendance  is  usually  large.  For  the  season  of  1884  the 
Exposition  opened  on  September  3,  closing  on  the  4th  of  the  following 
month. 

As  most  of  the  space  was  allotted  before  the  bill  authorizing  Govern- 
ment participation  in  the  Exposition  had  become  a  law,  a  second  build- 
ing, to  accommodate  the  Government  exhibits,  was  found  necessary,  and 
•the  management  erected  a  temporary  structure  near  the  main  entrance, 
having  dimensions  of  50  by  200  feet.  This  was  divided  between  the 
several  Departments,  3,322  squ^e  feet,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire 
building,  being  allotted  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  This  space  was 
situated  at  one  end  of  the  structure,  thus  admitting  of  a  satisfactory 
and  very  pleasing  installation. 

As  soon  as  the  Louisville  exhibits  were  in  place,  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing those  for  Cincinnati  was  vigorously  pushed,  and  the  entire  collec- 
tion, consisting  of  eighty  cases,  with  a  weight  of  24,321  pounds,  was 
shipped  on  August  26,  reaching  the  exposition  on  September  1.  A 
very  large  force  of  men  was  at  once  set  to  work  to  unpack  and  install 
the  exhibits,  and  by  the  opening  of  the  exposition  the  arrangement  was 
practically  completed. 

As  at  Louisville,  the  exhibits  were  largely  educational,  and  included 
such  objects  as  it  was  thought  would  be  most  appreciated  by  those 
who  saw  them.  One  of  the  striking  features  was  an  alcove  contain- 
ing a  collection  illustrative  of  the  social  life  and  industries  of  the  Es- 
kimo and  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  coast ;  the  dwellings,  house- 
hold utensils,  and  implements  of  war,  hunting,  and  Ashing,  as  well  as 
the  arts  of  the  two  races,  being  shown  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford 
accurate  means  of  comparison.  A  life-size  bust,  in  plaster,  of  one  of  the 
prominent  Indian  chiefs,  and  portraits  in  oil  of  thirteen  others,  were 
also  exhibited.  Another  important  feature  was  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  minerals  yielding  gems  and  ornamental  stones.  The  nat- 
ural history  department  contained  a  small  but  choice  collection  of  taxi- 
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dermy,  indadiDg  game  and  water-birds,  sparrows,  and  a  few  mammals, 
while  a  number  of  Aadabon's  colored  plates  of  North  American  bird^ 
were  framed  and  hung  apon  the  walls.  Two  cases  were  devoted  to  b 
large  collection  of  plaster  casts  of  the  more  common  snakes  and  turtleb 
of  the  United  States.  The  methods  and  apparatus  employed  in  the 
great  ocean  fisheries  and  in  fish-cnltore  were  graphically  represented 
by  means  of  two  extensive  series  of  photographs,  the  larger  series  be- 
ing solar  enlargements,  having  dimensions  of  30  by  40  inches.  In  the 
fisheries  section  was  also  shown  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  plas- 
ter casts  of  the  important  food-fishes  of  the  country,  including  both 
fresh  and  salt  water  species.  The  collection  of  textile  fabrics  was  very 
complete,  including  samples  of  many  American  and  foreign  fabrics, 
from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  expensive.  Two  alcoves,  which  attracted 
considerable  attention,  were  devoted  to  photo-lithographs  of  Japanese 
pottery,  and  to  a  large  collection  of  photographs  showing  the  art  and 
sculpture  of  the  early  Saxons. 

As  at  Louisville,  the  collections  were  placed  in  charge  of  an  attend- 
ant, who  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  Smithsonian  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Exposition,  and  at  its  close  the  exhibits  were  packed, 
and  the  bulk  of  them  shipped  to  New  Orleans,  to  be  installed  with 
other  exhibits  at  the  Exposition  in  that  city. 

NEW  ORLEANS  EXPOSITION. 

It  was  not  definitely  known  until  the  passa^fe  of  the  appropriations 
for  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  what  amount  of  money  would  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  SmitlkKonian  Institution,  and  it  was,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  make  any  definite  and  detailed  plans  in  connection  with  this 
work ;  but  when  the  amount  so  appropriated  had  been  ascertained,  the 
plans  were  matured,  and  immediately  upon  the  shipment  of  the  ma- 
terials to  the  expositions  at  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  attention  was 
turned  to  the  work  of  collecting,  arranging,  mounting,  and  hibeliug 
materials  for  New  Orleans. 

A  force  was  organized  by  Professor  Goode  for  this  work,  of  which  Mr. 
B.  Edward  Earll  was  the  executive  officer  and  Mr.  W.  V.  Cox  was  the 
financial  agent.  The  curators  of  several  departments  of  the  Museum 
were  designated  by  Professor  Goode  to  undertake  the  preparation  of 
special  exhibits  for  their  respective  departments,  and  definite  sums  of 
money  were  placed  at  their  disposal  for  this  work.  Such  assistants  as 
were  needed  were  furnished  to  each  department  for  the  preparation 
and  mounting  of  material ;  and  much  of  the  duplicate  material  under 
iheir  charge  in  the  Museum  was  utilized.  A  number  of  the  curators 
visited  different  localities  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  specimens  to 
complete  their  series.  Much  of  the  material  exhibited  at  Louisville 
and  Cincinnati  was  forwarded  direct  to  New  Orleans  immediately 
npoo  the  close  of  those  expositions,  and  by  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber the  shipping  of  material  from  Washington  was  begun,  and  the  en- 
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tire  collection,  consisting  of  seventeen  car-loads,  was  forwarded  within 
a  few  weeks. 

A  separate  boilding  was  provided  for  the  display  of  Government  and 
State  exhibits,  this  being  S85  feet  long  by  565  feet  wide.  A  strip  185 
feet  wide,  extending  entirely  across  the  center  of  the  building,  was  as- 
signed to  the  Oovemment  Departments,  the  space  on  either  side  being 
assigned  to  the  several  States,  the  Educational  Exhibit,  the  Woman's 
Department  and  the  exhibits  of  the  colored  people,  occupying  the  gal- 
leries of  the  building.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Government  board  for  the 
assignment  of  space  to  the  various  Departments,  a  strip  20  feet  wide, 
extending  entirely  across  the  center  of  the  building,  was  set  apart  for  a 
main  aisle  or  thoroughfare;  the  remaining  space  was  distributed 
among  the  different  Departments,  the  Smithsonian  occupying  a  posi- 
tion immediately  at  the  left  of  the  main  or  Prytania  street  entrance, 
82  J  feet  wide,  and  extendin<.^  along  the  central  aisle  for  a  distance  of  300 
feet,  or  to  a  point  somewhat  beyond  the  center  of  the  building,  and, 
in  Edition,  the  two  large  offices  adjoining  the  entrance.  On  December 
6,  Professor  Goode,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Earll,  left  Washington  for  New 
Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  making  preliminary  arrangements  and  su- 
pervising the  installation  of  the  exhibits,  having  been  preceded  by  Mr. 
Henry  Horan,  with  a  force  of  mechanics  and  trained  workmen  from  the 
National  Museum,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Reed,  Deery,  Kenyon,  Neale, 
and  Wallingsford.  As  soon  as  the  exhibits  arrived  telegrams  were  sent 
to  a  number  of  the  curators  who  had  prepared  the  collections  for  their 
several  department's.  These  reported  in  person  or  by  representative  to 
make  the  necessary  installation  of  their  material.  Such  additional  labor 
as  was  required  was  obtained  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  work  of  install- 
ing the  exhibits  was  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  until  everything  was 
finally  avanged,  after  which  the  curators  and  mechanics  returned  to 
Washington. 

The  Smithsonian  space,  covering  an  area,  exclusive  of  offices,  of 
24,750  feet,  was  divided  among  the  different  departments  as  follows : 

Square  feet 

•Ethnology 1,904 

ArchsDology 406 

Textiles , 1,624 

Naval  Architoctnre -i 686 

Graphic  Arts 652 

Fisheries  and  Fish-culture 2,345 

Animal  Products 2,400 

Mammals 1,082 

Exhibit  of  Society  of  American  Taxidermists 595 

Birds 540 

Reptiles 300 

MoUusks 1,328 

Minerals 1,290 

Lithology  and  Physical  Geology 384 

Metallurgy  and  Economic  Geology 2, 274 

Workshop 500 

Aisle  space 6,450 
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Professor  Ooode  remained  antil  after  the  opening  of  the  Exposition, 
when  pressing  duties  at  Washington  required  his  return.  In  his  ab- 
sence, Mr.  Earll  was  designated  as  Deputy  Representative,  with  Mr.  M. 
P.  Snell  as  secretary,  and  W.  H.  Abbott,  Arthur  Brauer,  and  E.  W. 
Atfield  as  assistants,  these  constituting  the  permanent  force  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Exposition.  Mr.  J.  Warner  Edwards,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  scientist  of  wide  experience,  and  a  specialist  in  mineralogy, 
crystallography,  and  lithology,  who  was  spending  the  winter  at  Kew 
Orleans,  kindly  volunteered  his  services,  which  were  very  gladly  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  Edwards  remained  during  the  entire  period  of  the  expo- 
sition, and  rendered  the  most  valuable  assistance,  not  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  departments  in  which  he  was  especially  interested,  but 
in  the  general  work  of  administration. 

THE  KTHKOLOOICAL  EXHIBIT. 

The  ethnological  exhibit  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Otis  T. 
Mason,  curator  of  the  department  of  ethnology,  consisted  of  a  coUec- . 
tion  illustrating  the  social  condition  of  the  various  tribes  of  North 
American  Indians  and  Eskimos.  It  contained  a  large  series  of  the  cos- 
tumes, weapons  of  war  and  chase,  household  utensils,  tools,  and  games 
of  the  different  tribes,  with  samples  of  their  basketry  and  decorative 
work,  including  painting  and  carving,  with  full-sized  busts,  in  plaster, 
of  several  of  the  leading  chiefs.  This  exhibit  occupied  twenty-seven 
cases,  the  educational  idea,  which  was  carefully  worked  oat  being  prom- 
inent in  its  arrangement. 

Adjoining  this  department  were  six  cases  set  apart  for  the  archsso 
logical  collections,  consisting  of  stone  implements  from  various  localities 
in  North  America,  arranged  and  mounted  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Charles  Ban,  curator  of  the  department  of  prehistoric  anthropology. 

TKXTILB  EXHIBIT. 

A  large  and  interesting  collection  of  textiles  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Komyn  Hitchcock,  acting  curator  of  the  section  of  text- 
iles. This  collection  was  intended  primarily  to  show  the  numerous 
fibers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
different  stages  of  preparation  and  the  processes  of  manufacture,  begin- 
ning with  the  raw  material  and  ending  with  the  finished  product.  It  was 
not  limited  to  American  fibers,  but  included  textiles  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Japan,  China,  Siam,  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  other  coun- 
tries. Prominent  among  the  exhibits  were  esparto  grass,  agavi  fibers, 
jute,  flax,  Spanish  hemp,  ramie,  Chinese  grass  cloth,  a  large  collection 
of  raw  cotton  and  cotton  cloths,  a  collection  of  silk,  including  the  cocoons 
and  raw  silk  and  the  manufactured  goods.  The  collection  also  contained 
specimens  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  haircloth  and  carpets  of 
various  kinds.    The  whole  was  neatly  mounted  in  standard  Museum 
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trays,  each  specimen  being  provided  with  a  printed  descriptive  label. 
The  collection  filled  twenty-one  standard  cases,  occnpying  floor-space 
of  more  than  J, 600  square  feet. 

RXHIBIT  OF  NAVAL  ARCHITRCTURE. 

The  preparation  of  a  coUeotion  illustrating  the  development  of  the 
vessels  of  the  merchant  marine  was  undertaken  by  Oapt.  J.  W.  Collins, 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  who  visited  the  different  centers  of  the  ship- 
building industry  and  obtained  builders'  models  of  vessels  of  different 
types,  the  series  beginning  with  the  primitive  forms,  and  ending  with 
those  of  the  most  modern  pattern.  Prominent  among  these  were 
models  showing  the  development  of  cotton  ships.  In  addition  to 
the  above  were  exhibited  several  fine  models,  belonging  to  the  section 
of  naval  architecture  in  the  National  Museum.  These  included  a  full- 
rigged  whaling-ship,  a  Chinese  war-junk,  and  a  three-masted  schooner 
of  modern  build.  Messrs.  Higgins  &  Giffbrd,  a  firm  engaged  exten- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  sail-boats,  row-boats,  and 
yachts,  sent  an  interesting  collection  showing  the  different  types  of 
boats  manufactured  by  them,  including  a  model  of  the  dory  <^  Centen- 
nial,'" the  smallest  boat  that  ever  crossed  the  ocean. 

THE  ART  EXHIBIT. 

A  collection  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  art  was  prepared  by  Prof.  G. 
Brown  Goode.  It  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  auto- 
types, representing  the  most  noted  pictures  of  the  principal  artists  of 
the  world  arranged  chronologically  by  couirtries.  The  collection  began 
with  Cimabue,  the  most  noted  artist  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  con 
tained  representations  of  the  work  of  prominent  artists  from  that  time 
to  the  present. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  collection  contained  a  very  interest- 
ing series  of  autotypes  representing  noted  pieces  of  sculpture,  these 
being  confined  chiefly  to  representations  of  the  works  of  Greek  and 
Italian  sculptors. 

Besides  the  autotypes,  there  was  an  exhibit  prepared  by  the  Photo- 
Engraving  Company,  of  New  York,  tx)  illustrate  the  process  of  photo- 
engraving; another,  prepared  by  H.  C.  Whitcomb  &  Co.,  illustrating 
the  process  of  stereotyping ;  and  a  third,  by  the  same  firm,  showing 
the  most  modem  methods  of  electrotyping. 

THE  FISHERIES    AND  FISH-CULTURAL  EXHIBITS. 

The  collection  illustrating  the  fisheries  consisted  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  framed  photographs,  solar  enlargements,  and  drawings  in 
crayon  illustrative  of  the  apparatus  and  methods  employed  in  the  sea 
and  river  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  addition,  a  very  com- 
plete collection  of  models  in  plaster  of  the  principal  food-fishes  of  North 
America,  including  both  the  marine  and  fresh-water  species.  There 
were  also  exhibited  a  series  of  diagrams  prepared  by  Prof.  W.  O.  At- 
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water  showing  the  natritive  qaalities  of  the  leading  food-ftshes,  and 
tabulated  statements  of  the  natritive  valoes  of  fish  as  compared  with 
other  foods.  The  exhibit  also  contained  a  full-sized  whale-boat,  thor- 
oughly equipped  with  apparatus  for  the  capture  of  whales,  including 
not  only  the  old-style  hand  harpoons  and  lances,  but  also  the  modern 
swivel-gun  and  the  explosive  cartridge  used  in  connection  with  the 
same. 

The  fish-cultural  exhibit,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Mar- 
shall McDonald,  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  consisted  of  a  series  of 
six  tables  containing  hatching  apparatus  in  which  the  embryos  of  the 
whitefish,  salmon,  and  other  species  were  kept  during  their  develop- 
ment, and  small  aquaria  in  which  the  newly  hatched  fry  were  exhibited. 
In  addition  there  were  six  large  aquaria  containing  a  number  of  differ- 
ent species  of  fish  from  the  ponds  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  at 
Washington,  including  the  gold-fish,  golden  ide,  German  carp,  trout, 
salmon,  and  other  kinds.  There  was  also  a  series  containing  numer- 
ous forms  of  hatching  apparatus  used  at  different  hatcheries  belonging 
to  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  and  models  of  various  kinds  of  fish- 
ladders  or  fish-ways.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  management 
of  the  Exposition  for  having  a  supply  of  water  for  conducting  the 
hatching  operations,  and  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks  quan- 
tities of  eggs  of  different  species  were  shipped  to  New  Orleans  and 
placed  in  the  hatching  apparatus,  where  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
until  hatched.  This  exhibit  was,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  in  the  en- 
tire exhibition,  and  during  the  time  when  clear  water  could  be  obtained 
and  the  young  fish  were  hatching,  a  majority'  of  the  people  attending 
the  exposition  found  their  way  to  the  space,  some  of  them  lingering 
for  hours. 

On  February  18,  Colonel  McDonald  arrived  with  TJ.  8.  Fish  Commis- 
sion car  No.  3,  containing  a  full  equipment  of  hatching  and  transport- 
ing apparatus.  This  car  was  placed  on  a  side  track  at  the  Prytania 
street  entrance  of  the  exhibition,  adjoining  the  Smithsonian  space,  and 
was  open  for  inspection  daily  from  8  in  the  morning  until  6  in  the 
evening.  In  it  were  shown  not  only  the  processes  of  hatching,  but 
also  the  methods  employed  in  transferring  the  fry  to  waters  very  remote 
from  the  hatchery.  After  the  fish-cultural  exhibit  had  been  installed. 
Colonel  McDonald  returned  to  Washington,  and  J.  Frank  Ellis  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  car,  and  James  Carswell  assumed  control  of 
the  fish-cultural  display  in  the  Smithsonian  space  in  the  Government 
building.  The  car  remained  until  the  middle  of  May,  when  it  was  re- 
called, to  be  used  in  the  distribution  of  shad  from  the  Fish  Commission 
stations  in  Washington  and  Maryland. 

THB    FISH  COMMISSION    8TBAMSB  ALBATROSS. 

The  steamer  AWatross,  belonging  to  the  IT.  S.  Fish  Commission,  was 
engaged  during  the  winter  of  1384-'85  in  an  investigation  of  tb@  cur* 
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rents,  temperatare,  and  life  of  the  ocean  in  the  vicinity  of  the  West 
Indies  and  in  portions  of  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico.  By  permission  of  the 
U.  S.  Oommissioner  of  Fisheries,  the  vessel  made  a  visit  of  a  few  days 
to  New  Orleans.  On  her  arrival  in  that  city  the  exposition  manage- 
ment placed  a  portion  of  the  exposition  wharf  at  her  disposal,  where 
the  steamer  was  thrown  open  for  inspection  by  visitors  to  the  exposi- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  exhibit  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Oomnxission.  The  ap- 
paratus-employed in  her  scientific  investigations  was  arranged  on  deck; 
and  interesting  forms  of  marine  life  recently  taken  in  tl)e  deep  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  removed  from  the  tanks  and  placed  in  glass 
bottles  in  the  steamer's  laboratory,  where  they  could  be  viewed  by 
those  who  were  interested..  At  the  request  of  Capt.  Z.  L,  T^Cnner,  an 
efGicient  corps  of  officers  and  scientists  remained  constantly  on  duty  to 
inform  the  visitors  of  the  general  character  of  the  work  in  which  the 
steamer  was  engaged,  and  to  explain  the  workings  of  the  apparatus. 
After  a  stay  of  ten  days,  during  which  time  she  was  visited  by  a  very 
large  number  of  people,  she  left  the  exposition  in  order  to  resume  her 
work  which  had  been  temporarily  discontinued. 

THE  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  SXIUBIT. 

Adjoining  the  fish-cultural  exhibit  was  a  large  collection  of  material 
showing  the  products  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  methods  employed  iu  their  preparation.  In  this  collection  were  shown 
the  methods  of  utilizing  the  hair,  fur,  feathers,  skin,  scales,  flesh,  bones, 
horn,  teeth,  claws,  viscera,  and  excrements  of  various  animals.  Por- 
tions of  this  collection  were  very  complete,  the  exhibit  of  furs,  for  ex- 
ample, containing  specimens  of  nearly  every  fur-bearing  animal  in  the 
United  States.  The  collection  was  installed  in  thirty-five  cases,  occu- 
pying a  floor  space  of  2,400  square  feet. 

At  one  end  of  this  collection,  and  serving  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween it  and  the  natural  history  department,  were  several  cases  illus- 
trating the  methods  employed  in  the  capture  of  animals.  In  these  were 
shown,  either  by  models  or  pictures,  various  forms  of  traps  used  in 
different  portions  of  the  country  by  the  Indians  and  whites  in  the  capt- 
ure of  birds,  mammals,  and  fishes. 


As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  would 
be  required  to  send  material  to  New  Orleans,  the  subject  of  getting  a 
large  and  complete  exhibit  of  the  mammals  of  the  country  was  dis- 
cussed; but  when  the  definite  amount  of  the  appropriation  was  ascer- 
tained it  became  necessary  to  materially  change  the  plan,  in  order  to 
bring  the  exhibit  within  its  proportional  limit  as  compared  with  other 
departments.  The  exhibit  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
F,  W,  True,  curator  of  the  department  of  mammals,  and  from  his 
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Museura  report  on  the  sabject  the  following  description  has  been  ob- 
tained: 

It  was  intended  that  the  entire  existing  mammalian  fauna  of  North  America  from 
the  Isthmns  of  Panama  northward  should  be  exhibited  species  by  species,  both 
)  y  skins  or  casts  and  skeletons,  and  that  some  of  the  more  important  extinct  fauna 
should  be  restored.  This  plan  necessarily  suffered  unich  modification  after  a  short 
time,  when  it  was  found  that  neither  money,  time,  nor  materials  sufficient  to  assemble 
such  a  collection  before  the  opening  of  the  exposition,  were  at  command. 

With  the  intention,  however,  of  having  every  important  species  represented,  the 
curator  visited  the  establishments  of  all  the  principal  dealers  in  natural  history  ma- 
terial, and  the  collection  of  duplicates  in  the  Museum  was  also  drawn  upon  very 
largely.  It  was  found  that  only  a  very  small  number  of  species  were  anywhere  ou 
sale,  and  that  the  Museum  must  rely  upon  its  own  resources.  This  it  was  able  to  do 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  although  it  was  found  necessary  to  withdraw  some 
mounted  specimens  from  the  regular  exhibition  series ;  a  proceeding  which  the  cura- 
tor carried  out  with  great  reluctance. 

The  total  number  of  specimens  exhibited  was  one  hundred  and  sixty,  representing 
one  hundred  and  fifty  species  and  varieties.  The  series  includes  all  the  North  Amer- 
ican ruminants  except  the  musk-ox ;  all  the  important  carnivores,  both  aquatic  and 
terrestrial  (especially  the  fur-bearing  family,  Mustelidm) ;  all  the  native  beneficial  or 
noxious  rodents ;  representative  species  of  porpoises ;  the  manatees ;  and  the  more 
characteristic  monkeys,  sloths,  bats,  and  insectivores.  In  addition,  a  series  intending 
to  represent  all  the  orders  of  the  class  mammalia  was  prepared. 

The  collection  was  exhibited  in  four  large  cases,  except  the  ruminants,  for  which 
a  separate  large  terraced  stand  was  provided.  The  first  case  contained  the  cats,  dogs, 
bears,  etc. ;  the  second,  the  seals  and  whales ;  the  third,  the  monkeys,  weasels,  bats, 
and  insectivores,  and  the  first  group  of  rodents,  the  endentates  and  opossums,  and 
the  series  representing  the  orders  of  mammalia.  The  large  terraced  stand,  as  already 
stated,  supported  only  the  ruminants. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  collection,  although  considerably  smaller  in  point  of 
number  of  specimens  than  that  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  still  con- 
tained representatives  of  almost  the  same  number  of  species. 

In  addition  to  the  specimens  already  mentioned,  another  small  series  was  sent  to 
New  Orleans,  representing  the  character  of  work  done  in  connection  with  the  depart- 
ment of  osteology.  It  was  at  first  intended  that  the  different  species  of  animals  should 
be  represented  by  skeletons  as  well  as  by  mounted  skins,  but  this  plan  was  in  the  end 
foond  impracticable  and  was  finally  abandoned. 

Mr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  chief  taxidermist  of  the  National  Mnseam, 
visited  New  Orleans  for  the  parx>08e  of  unpacking  and  installing  this 
collection. 

THX  BUD  EXHIBIT. 

Mr.  Bobert  Bidgway,  curator  of  the  department  of  birds,  was  charged 
with  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the  material  for  this  exhibit.  It 
consisted  largely  of  specimens  selected  by  him  from  the  duplicates  of 
the  collections  under  his  charge,  these  being  finely  mounted  with  a 
view  to  their  display  at  the  exposition.  From  Mr.  Eidgway's  report  on 
these  collections  the  following  description  is  obtained: 

The  department  of  birds  prepared  for  exhibition  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  a 
collection  of  North  American  game  birds  numbering  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
finely  mounted  specimens,  and  representing  nearly  all  the  species.  The  exhibit  was 
al flnt  intendad  to  be  much  more  comprehensive,  the  original  plan  being  to  exhibit 
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all  the  known  species  of  North  Amerioan  birds,  so  far  as  could  be  secured,  together 
with  typical  groups  to  illustrate  the  avian  faanse  of  the  several  zoogeographical  di- 
visious  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  collection  had  been  nearly  completed  on  the  origi- 
nal plan  when  it  became  necessary,  on  account  of  the  limited  npace  available  at  New 
Orleans,  to  greatly  reduce  the  exhibit,  and  to  limifc  it  t^)  the  game  birds  above  men- 
tioned. This  collection  was  installed  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Stejneger,  assistant  cnrator, 
who  left  Washington  January  8,  and  returned  on  the  16th  of  the  month.  The  collec- 
tion filled  two  double  museum  cases,  fitted  with  rows  of  terraced  shelves.  Each 
specimen  was  mounted  on  a  stand  of  polished  black  walnut,  and  provided  with  a 
printed  label,  on  which  were  given,  in  large,  clear  type,  both  the  scientific  and  popu- 
lar names. 

THE  REPTILE  EXHIBIT. 

This  exhibit  included  a  large  and  exhaustive  series  of  life  size  models 
in  plaster  of  the  turtles  and  snakes  of  North  America,  each  having 
been  carefully  colored  by  Mr.  Schindler  from  living  specimens  or  from 
colored  sketches. 

THE  M0LLU6K  EXHIBIT. 

The  exhibit  in  this  department  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  William  H.  Dall,  curator  of  the  department  of  mollusks  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  and  Dr.  R.  E.  O.  Stearns,  assistant  curator.  Dr.  Dall, 
in  his  report  for  1885,  described  it  as  follows: 

The  exhibit  in  this  department  of  natural  history  probably  sorpassed  in  extent  and 
general  excellence  any  previously  made  at  the  great  expositions.  It  was  arranged 
in  twenty-one  flat  table  cases,  the  specimens  being  placed  in  trays  inside  of  the  cases, 
and  each  of  the  trays  fully  labeled. 

The  general  system  followed  was  a  geographical  one,  and  presented  a  characteristic 
representation  of  the  more  conspicnoos  and  interesting  forms  of  the  various  zoogeo- 
graphical  provinces. 

The  exhibit  included  several  cases  of  the  fresh- water  mussels  (  Uni^tUda)  of  the 
Mississippi  drainage  area,  remarkable  for  the  great  number  and  beanty  of  the  shells, 
also  the  rare  and  peculiar  forms  belonging  to  this  group  from  other  parts  of  thp  world. 
The  land  and  pond  snails  of  the  Mississippi  basin  were  each  represented  by  a  single 
case. 

The  marine  shells  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Carib- 
bean, and  the  sea  shells  of  the  Pacific  coast  from  Bering  Sea  to  Panama,  including 
the  principal  species  inhabiting  the  tidal  areas  of  Puget  Sound,  to  the  north,  and  the 
Gulf  of  California,  to  the  sonth,  were  similarly  displayed. 

Other  cases  contained  selected  npecimens  from  the  Indo-Paoific  region,  such  as  live 
in  the  great  coral  areas  of  the  warm  seas  between  western  America  and  eastern  Asia. 

Four  cases  were  devoted  to  the  edible  moUuscaof  the  United  States.  Two  of  these 
contained  the  clams,  cockles,  etc.,  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  and  in  the  other  two 
were  exhibited  those  of  the  shores  of  western  America,  from  Alaska  t-o  San  Diego. 

The  preparation  of  the  material  was  completed  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Steams, 
who  visited  New  Orleans  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  proper  installation  and  label- 
ing of  the  exhibit. 

EXHIBIT  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN    TAXIBBKBftlSTS. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Taxidermists  prepared  for  exhibition  at  New  Orleans  a  series  of 
specimens  illustrative  of  the  work  of  members  of  tb»t  society,    Mr. 
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William  T.  Homaday,  president,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Lacas,  secretary,  gave 
their  personal  attention  to  obtaining  and  arranging  the  material.  The 
exhibit  was  large  and  instructive,  occapying  a  floor  space  of  nearly 
600  quare  feet.  It  contained  specimens  of  the  best  work  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  society,  including  Messrs.  Hornaday,  Lucas,  Fraine, 
Webster,  William  Palmer,  Joseph  Palmer,  Hedley,  Forney,  Bailly, 
Wallace,  Jeremiah,  and  Bichardson. 

THB  lONBBAL  XXHDUT. 

The  exhibit  of  minerals  was  collected  and  arranged  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof.  F.  W.  Glarke,  curator  of  the  department  of  minerals, 
and  Mr.  W.  S.  Yeates,  assistant  curator.  From  the  annual  report  of  the 
curator  the  following  account  of  the  exhibit  is  taken : 

The  department  of  minerals  was  represented  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  by  a 
collection  of  the  minerals  which  afford  gems  and  ornamental  stones,  and  by  a  collec- 
tion of  cut  and  polished  stones.  The  minerals  were  classified  after  Dana's  system,  and 
were  displayed  in  seyen  flat-top  table  oases.  The  gems  were  more  difficult  to  classify, 
it  DOt  being  possible  to  arrange  them  with  adyantage,  according  to  their  chemical 
constitution.  The  best  arrangement  seemed  to  be  one  which  would  have  reference 
to  their  intrinsic  yalue ;  but  it  was  found  more  conyenient  to  allow  the  more  un- 
common stones  a  place  near  the  lower  end  of  the  case  in  which  the  gems  were  exhib- 
ited. The  second  and  last  cases  began  with  quartzes,  and  was  followed  by  the  feld- 
spars and  other  ornamental  stones.  The  specimens  in  these  two  cases  were  mounted 
on  white  and  black  yelyet  pads,  which  displayed  them  to  great  adyantage. 

The  exhibit  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Yeates,  who  yisitod  New  Orleans  for  that  purpose. 

THB  LCTHOLOOICAL  SXHIBCT. 

Under  tlie  direction  of  Mr.  George  P.  Merrill,  acting  curator  of  the 
department  of  lithology  and  physical  geology  in  the  National  Museum, 
a  large  collection  of  materials  was  prepared  for  Kew  Orleans.  Many 
of  the  specimens  in  this  exhibit  were  taken  from  the  duplicates  belong- 
ing to  the  National  Museum,  but  in  order  to  complete  the  series  Mr. 
Merrill  visited  numerous  quarries  and  obtained  suitable  specimens, 
many  of  them  being  cut  and  polished  before  shippiAg.  Mr.  Merrill  has 
given  the  following  account  of  the  exhibit  prepared  by  him : 

This  exhibit  consisted  of(l)  a  collection  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  speci- 
mens of  building  and  ornamental  stones  in  the  form  of  4-inch  cubes ;  (2)  a  collec- 
tion of  some  twelye  specimens  of  foreign  and  natiye  marbles  in  the  form  of  polished 
slabs ;  (3)  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  specimens  of  rock-forming  minerals; 
(4)  a  collection  called  a  **  structural  series,"  intended  to  represent  all  the  more  com- 
mon forms  of  rook  structure  and  texture ;  (5)  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  specimens  of  rock  illustrating  the  geology  and  lithology  of  the  Comstock  Lode 
and  Washoe  district^  Nevada ;  and  (6)  a  lithological  collection  comprising  five  hun- 
dred specimens  of  rock  of  various  kinds  and  from  many  sources,  both  native  and 
foreign,  this  last,  together  with  collections  number  three  and  four,  forming  a  part  of 
the  regular  educational  series  of  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Merrill  went  to  New  Orleans  and  arranged  his  exhibit,  which  was 
neatly  installed,  the  collection  occupying  a  floor  space  of  nearly  400 
square  feet. 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt  2 6 
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THB  MKTALLURGICAL  EXHIBIT. 

One  of  the  largest  exhibits  in  the  Smithsonian  collection  at  the  ex- 
position was  that  prepared  nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fred  P.  Dewey, 
cnrator  of  metallurgy  and  economic  geology,  who,  with  several  assist- 
ants, devoted  his  entire  time,  for  several  months  prior  to  the  exposition, 
to  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  materials,  James  Temple  Brown 
being  detailed  to  make  a  special  collection  of  coals  and  articles  illus- 
trating the  processes  of  coal  mining.  From  Mr.  Dewey's  report  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  exhibit  is  taken : 

In  the  first  division  of  this  collection — that  of  economic  geology — it  was  designed 
to  exhibit  collections  illustrating  the  different  kinds  and  grades  of  the  ores  of  each 
metal,  and  also  a  few  collections  of  non-metallic  minerals  of  economic  importance. 

In  the  second  division — ^tbat  of  metallurgy — it  was  designed  to  exhibit  coUections 
representing  the  processes  for  the  extraction  of  the  metals  from  their  ores  by  speci- 
mens, where  practicable,  filling  the  gaps  by  means  of  illustrations  and  descriptions, 
and  accompanying  them  by  general  illustrations  and  descriptions,  so  as  to  fuUy  ex- 
plain these  processes. 

The  ore  collection  was  made  up  with  a  view  to  represent  all  the  different  varieties 
of  each  ore  and  many  of  the  most  prominent  mining  regions. 

The  Lake  Superior  copper  region  was  very  thoroughly  represented,  both  on  account 
of  the  value  of  the  min^,  and  as  representing  the  kind  of  collections  it  is  desirable  for 
the  Museum  to  possess  to  illustrate  a  region  or  mine.  The  region  was  represented  by 
three  prominent  mines,  showing  three  different  and  characteristic  occurrences  of  the 
ore.  In  the  first  place,  the  so-called  mass  mines,  which  are  characterized  by  the  occur- 
rence of  larg^  masses  of  free  copper,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  many  tons  of  metal 
in  a  single  mass,  were  represented  by  the  Central  Mine.  Mines  of  this  kind  also  carry 
considerable  quantities  of  disseminated  free  copper.  In  the  second  place,  the  amygda- 
loid mines,  which  are  distiaguished  by  the  occurrence  of  free  copper  in  amygdules, 
bunches,  strings,  and  sheets,  from  the  size  of  a  pin-point  up  to  a  few  hundred  pounds 
in  weight,  disseminated  in  a  soft  amygdaloid  trap-rock,  were  represented  by  the 
Osceola  Mine.  In  the  next  place,  the  conglomerate  mines,  which  are  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  free  copper  mostly  in  the  form  of  strings  in  a  hard  conglomerate  of 
ferruginous  quartz  pebbles,  were  typified  by  the  Conglomerate  Mine. 

Taking  the  Conglomerate  Mine  as  an  example,  the  collection  showed,  first,  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  ore  and  the  inclosing  wall  rocks ;  secondly,  the  occurrence  of  the 
ore  at  various  prominent  points  in  the  mine,  which  were  accurately  located ;  and, 
thirdly,  a  section  of  the  rocks  over  a  distance  of  631  feet,  by  specimens  taken  at  suita- 
ble distances  to  illustrate  the  different  characters  and  changes  of  the  material. 

The  collection  in  economic  geology  included  placer  gold,  gold  quartz,  auriferous 
gravel,  auriferous  pyrite,  tellutide  ores,  iridium  (iridosmine),  native  silver,  wire  sil- 
ver, horn  silver,  ruby  silver,  base  ores  carrying  silver,  argentiferous  lead  ores,  tin 
ores,  sulphide  ores  of  antimony,  cinnabar,  sulphide  ores  of  lead ;  native  copper,  includ- 
ing water-worn  specimens ;  mass  copper,  chips,  amygdaloid  and  conglomerate  dissem- 
inated free  metal,  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper,  oxides,  oxidized  ores  of  bismuth,  sul- 
phide ores  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  five  hundred  specimens  of  iron  ores  showing  all  the 
different  kinds  of  iron  ore  found  in  the  country,  manganese  ore,  ores  of  zinc  ;  anthra- 
cite, semi-bituminous,  bituminous,  splint,  and  cannel  coal,  and  a  large  collection  il- 
lustrating the  methods  of  coal  mining,  including  large  photographs  (taken  by  elec- 
tric light)  of  the  interior  of  a  coal  mine,  the  firs  t  views  of  the  kind  ever  produced ; 
native  sulphur,  and  iron  pyrites. 

In  making  up  the  metallurgical  collection  it  was  not  possible  to  exhibit  the  pro- 
duction of  each  metal  exhaustively,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  suitable  material 
previously  in  the  department  and  the  short  space  of  time  available  for  making  new 
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oolleotioiis.  A  few  ByateiiiAtio  illostrations  of  metallargioal  operations  were  shown. 
It  was  thought  beet  to  treat  a  few  sabjects  thoroughly  rather  than  a  large  number 
snperficially.  After  suitable  consideration,  a  few  representative  works  were  selected 
for  illustration,  and  were  worked  up  as  completely  as  possible. 

Beginning  with  the  ore  as  mined,  each  step  in  its  preparation  for  smelting  was 
shown,  together  with  the  by  or  waste  products  of  such  treatment.  To  illustrate  the 
smelting  operation,  the  ores,  the  fuels,  the  fluxes,  and  every  other  material  entering 
the  process,  eaeh  product  of  each  operation  up  to  the  final  product  of  the  works  was 
shown.  To  these  were  added,  where  practicable,  illustrations  of  materials  of  con- 
struction, such  as  fire-clays,  sands,  etc.  The  furnaces  and  tools  were  shown  by 
specimens,  views,  and  descriptions.  The  interest  and  value  of  these  collections  did 
not  lay  so  much  in  the  specimens  themselves  as  in  their  being  thoroughly  connected, 
and  in  the  kiad  and  amount  of  information  that  was  given  in  regard  to  them. 

The  collections  in  metallurgy  comprised  collections  illustrating  the  extraction  of 
gold  and  silver ;  the  manufacture  of  lead,  steel,  coke,  sulphuric  acid,  and  alloys ;  the 
smelting  and  refining  of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc.  There  was  also  illustrated  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  non-metallic  ores  by  specimens  showing  the  manufacture  of 
sand-paper,  asbeetus  and  its  uses,  abrading  and  polishing  materials,  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  barytes. 

This  oolleotion,  filling  nineteen  cases,  occupied  a  floor  space  of  nearly 
2,300  sqaaie  feet.  Mr.  Dewey  visited  the  exposition  and  remained  un- 
til all  of  the  collections  in  his  department  had  been  installed. 

The  Smithsonian  exhibit  occupied  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  entire 
space  assigned  to  the  Gtovemmeut  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  the  at- 
tention which  the  collection  received  from  visitors  to  the  exhibition 
and  from  the  press  was  very  gratifying,  the  space  being  the  center  of 
attraction  for  scientists  from  various  parts  of  the  country  and  for 
students  from  different  Southern  colleges. 

At  the  dose  of  the  exposition  several  of  the  curators  returned  to 
New  Orleans  to  look  after  the  exhibits  belonging  to  their  departments, 
and  a  number  of  professional  packers,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H. 
Horan,  were  sent  from  Washington  to  assist  in  the  packing  and  return- 
ing of  materials,  many  of  the  exhibits  from  their  nature  being  very 
fraii^le  and  requiring  skillful  handling.  An  additional  force  of  laborers 
was  employed,  and  the  work  was  pushed  with  all  possible  speed,  so 
that  by  the  10th  of  July  the  work  of  packing  bad  been  completed  and 
the  exhibits  were  on  their  way  to  Washington,  Mr.  Earll  and  party 
leaving  on  the  14th.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  last  car-load  of 
materials  had  reached  Washington.  Yery  little  loss  was  sustained 
from  breakage,  the  exhibits  upon  arrival  being,  as  a  rule,  in  excellent; 
condition. 
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REPORT  UPON  THE  WORK  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ETHNOLOGY  IN 
THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
1886. 


By  Otis  T.  Mason,  Ourmtar. 


The  work  of  this  department  daring  the  year  has  been  for  the  most 
part  tentative  and  preparatory  in  two  directions,  receiving  and  caring 
for  new  material  so  as  to  render  it  most  available  and  valuable,  and  pre- 
paring series  of  objects  for  exhibition,  study,  and  exchange. 

In  order  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  the  former  method  of  catalogning 
accessions,  the  following  plan  has  been  adopted.  Desultory  material  is 
entered  as  formerly  in  the  Htandard  catalogue ;  after  that  a  system  of 
card  cataloguing  of  an  encyclopsBdic  character  enables  the  curator  to 
gather  from  many  sources  all  that  is  valuable  about  the  object  in  hand. 

Whenever  a  collection  of  special  importance  is  received  from  the  same 
locality,  the  objects  are  first  carefully  classified,  so  as  to  bring  all  things 
together  that  are  alike  or  that  have  the  same  use.  These  are  then  en- 
tered, as  formerly,  a  separate  number  being  given  to  each  piece  that  is 
sufficiently  distinct  to  receive  it,  but  those  that  are  alike  or  that  form 
a  set  receive  the  same  number.  The  card  catalogue  is  also  used  with 
this  material  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information.  In  the  register 
things  go  by  number ;  in  the  card  catalogue  they  are  arranged  by  topics 
and  classes  of  things,  so  that  all  information  upon  each  subject  will  be 
found  together,  as  in  an  encyclopaedia. 

This  encyclopaedic  method  has  proved  of  incalculable  value  in  the 
correspondence  of  the  Museum  when  difficult  questions  are  proposed 
for  immediate  reply. 

As  soon  as  this  classified  entry  is  made  the  material  is  sent  to  the 
poisoning  department,  where  it  is  subjected  to  a  close  scrutiny.  The 
curator  has  devoted  much  time  to  this  subject,  for  it  is  encumbered  with 
many  difficulties,  each  kind  of  material  demanding  a  different  treatment. 
It  is  safe  to  suppose  that  every  destructible  specimen  which  comes  into 
a  museum  is  infested  with  the  eggs  or  larvae  of  moth,  dermestes,  or 
other  museum  pests.    The  problents  to  solve  at  the  outset  are  these: 

(1)  To  destroy  the  eggs  and  larvae. 

(2)  To  preflerve  in  so  doing  the  color  and  softness  of  the  texture  of 
&bric8,  skins,  and  ftirs. 

on 
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(3)  To  prerent  attacks  of  insect  enemies  in  the  fatare. 

(4)  To  reduce  the  dange^^  to  the  curator  and  others  to  the  lowest 
amount. 

In  this  department  the  curator  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  studies 
of  Mr.  Walter  Hough,  who  has  discovered  the  following  insects  at  active 
work  destroying  museum  material :  Four  species  of  Tineay  the  carpet,  fur, 
cloth,  and  grain  moths ;  Anthrenus  varius  and  A.  Iepidu8j  the  all-devouring 
<<  Buffalo  bug  ^^  AnobiumptMiioeumj  which  destroys  wood  and  basketry ; 
and  Lepisma  domesticaj  which  destroys  gummed  labels.  The  work  of 
research  in  this  direction  is  not  quite  finished,  but  the  following  con- 
clusions have  been  practically  reached  : 

(1)  It  is  not  sate  to  trust  to  camphor,  pepper,  turpentine,  etc.,  in  the 
case  of  valuable  material. 

(2)  Insect  powder  soils  ermine  and  other  delicate  furs  and  fabrics,  and 
can  be  used  only  in  certain  cases. 

(3)  Objects  soaked  in  benzine  and  other  light  coal-oil  products  have 
the  larvseand  eggs  destroyed,  but  they  are  liable  to  future  attacks. 

(4)  Naphthaline  proves  efficacious  so  far  in  preventing  the  ravages  of 
insects,  but  complaints  are  made  of  its  deleterious  effects  on  the  health 
of  laborators. 

(5)  Insects  and  larv»  of  all  kinds  are  destroyed  in  furs  and  fabrics 
when  they  are  hung  in  a  tight  closet  exposed  to  the  evaporation  of  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon.    But  this  effect  is  only  temporary. 

(6)  Corrosive  sublimate  or  arsenious  acid  dissolved  in  alcohol  or 
water  in  proportion  not  exceeding  3  per  cent,  of  the  poison,  may  be 
applied  to  furs  by  spraying,  provided  the  skin  is  constantly  worked 
while  drying.  This  should  be  done  in  open  air  and  with  caution.  Deer 
hair  is  very  easily  rotted,  and  should  be  cautiously  treated  on  the 
leather  side  chiefly. 

The  specimens  are  then  stored  in  the  grand  series  chiefly  by  form  and 
use ;  that  is,  clothing,  tools,  household  articles,  weapons,  and  examples 
of  higher  intellectual  activities  are  grouped  together. 

Whenever  occasion  demands,  the  specimens  of  a  particular  tribe,  na- 
tion, or  class  of  people  are  stored  apart.  The  effort  is  thus  made  to 
give  to  each  object  all  the  scientific  value  which  it  possesses  from  the 
very  start,  and  to  render  it  accessible  at  once  for  the  exhibition,  the 
study  or  type,  and  the  exchange  series. 

Convinced  that  a  great  national  collection  should  not  be  forcibly 
strained  into  subjection  to  any  one  scheme,  the  exhibition  series,  so  far 
as  they  are  completed,  have  been  selected  to  illustrate  all  the  lines  of 
study  pursued  by  anthropologists  upon  human  activities  so  far  as  they 
can  be  set  forth  by  things,  pictures,  or  graphic  tables. 

The  dominant  ideas  according  to  which  anthropologists  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  arrange  their  specimens  may  be  called  the  concepts 
of  classification.  These  concepts  are  race  or  tribe,  material,  structure, 
and  function,  progress  of  invention,  and  geographical  distribution.  No 
perfect  doheme  can  omit  any  one  of  these  concepts.    Methods  can  differ 
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only  ID  the  order  in  which  they  are  considered  and  the  prominence  giren 
to  each. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  order  in  which  these  concepts 
are  taken  decides  the  appearance  of  a  maseum.  Each  one  of  the  first 
three — race^  material,  stracture  and  function — may  be  and  in  fact  is  the 
ruling  concept  In  some  museums.  To  illustrate  the  methods  pursued 
in  these  various  institutions,  and  the  lessons  which  they  teach,  several 
series  are  now  being  arranged,  and  will  be  on  exhibition  as  below  de- 
scribed. Indeed,  some  of  them  are  now  exposed  to  the  public,  but  not 
completely  installed  or  labeled. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  on  the  ethnical  basis,  all  of  the 
objects  belonging  to  Eskimo  art  have  been  gathered  in  the  East  Hall 
and  laid  out  according  to  the  following  concepts  in  the  order  named : 
function  or  use,  location,  evolution  and  varieties.  Fourteen  quite  well- 
marked,  areas-have  been  noted  among  the  Eskimo :  Greenland,  Labra- 
dor and  Ungava,  Baffin  Land,  iNTorthern  Canada,  Northern  Alaska, 
Kotzebue  Sound,  Bering  Strait,  St.  Lawrence  Island  and  the  maiu-land 
on  either  side }  Cape  Nome,  Norton  Sound  and  Yukon  Delta  (a  mixed 
area) ;  Nunivak  and  the  contigaous  main-land,  Kuskokvim  delta,  Bristol 
Bay,  Kadiak  and  vicinity ;  and  for  the  Aleuts,  the  Aleutian  chain. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  areas  are  wholly  second- 
ary to  types  and  material. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  deficiencies  as  well  as  the  riches  of  the  Mu- 
seum,  each  implement,  ornament,  etc.,  is  traced  through  the  fifteen 
areas  by  means  of  a  set  of  boxes,  one  for  each  area.  All  the  objects  in 
the  E^skimo  collection  being  placed  in  their  appropriate  boxes,  the  va. 
cancies  will  be  at  once .  apparent,  and  proclaim  either  that  the  people 
of  that  area  do  not  use  this  device  or  that  the  National  Museum  has  not 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  an  example.  In  this  work  the  curator  hits 
been  greatly  aided  by  Lieut.  T.  Dix  Bolles,  C  S.  Navy,  and  Mr.  E.  B. 
Webster,  paymaster,  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  curator  will  in  the  future  be  able  to  follow  a  similar  scheme  for 
several  other  peoples,  but  thinks  that  when  the  material  in  hand  does 
not  fairly  picture  the  total  life  history  of  a  tribe  or  race,  the  best  ad- 
ministration to  make  of  the  material  is  to  show  the  elaboration  of  the 
various  human  arts,  with  a  view  ultimately  to  exhibit  the  progress  in 
culture  of  the  whole  race.  In  this  line  he  has  commenced  to  prepare 
the  following  series : 

(1)  Seta  of  arrow-makers'  tools  from  all  available  sources. 

(2)  The  shops,  implements,  and  productions  of  the  potter,  with  models 
and  pictures  of  his  furnace,  processes,  etc. 

(3)  The  sets  of  apparatus  used  by  North  American  tribes  for  gam- 
bling, arranged  typically  and  ethnically. 

(4)  Outfits  of  narcotic  indulgence,  such  as  smoking  opium  and  to- 
bacco, betel  chewing,  etc. 
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(5)  The  apparatas  ef  the  primitive  weaver,  mat-maker,  basket-maker, 
etc.,  in  order  to  anderstand  the  origin  of  the  textile  art. 

Too  mnch  emphasis  can  not  be  laid  upon  collecting  objects  in  set», 
outfits,  suits,  contents,  packs,  apparatus,  panoplies,  accoutrements.  The 
elaboration  of  many  useful  and  artistic  forms  has  taken  place  in  an 
adaptive  fashion,  as  being  part  of  a  lot  or  set  like  the  mutual  change  of 
form  of  insect  and  flower  through  the  process  of  fertilization. 

When  a  single  object,  as  a  hammer,  adze,  wedge,  hoe,  spade,  rake, 
plough,  snow-shoe,  etc.,  stands  alone  as  an  implement  or  a  product, 
specimens  thereof  may  be  exhibited  in  series  to  illustrate  the  possible 
lines  of  inventive  progress,  care  being  taken  always  to  note  localities 
and  the  evidences  of  historical  connection. 

In  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  which  the  Catlin  and  the  Stanley  gal- 
leries were  the  commencement,  the  curator  has  commenced  to  collect 
the  actual  color  of  all  delegations  visiting  Washington  and  to  gather  a 
series  of  painted  photographs  as  the  foundation  of  an  aboriginal  album 
of  our  continent.  In  this  matter  great  aid  has  been  rendered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  a  curator  has  to  encounter  is 
that  which  arises  from  false  location  and  insufficient  data.  In  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  as  well  as  in  every  other  collection,  are  many  precious 
objects  gathered  long  ago,  when  it  was  considered  sufficient  to  know 
4hat  a  specimen  came  from  America,  Africa,  or  Polynesia.  This  is  one 
of  the  chief  hindrances  to  a  purely  ethnological  scheme,  since  it  is  oft- 
en begging  the  whole  question  to  assign  a  specimen  to  a  certain  tribe. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  harm  can  possibly  come  from  putting  things  that 
are  alike  in  the  same  case  or  receptacle. 

In  order  to  ennoble  this  old  and  imperfectly  described  material  the 
curator  is  collecting  from  absolutely  reliable  sources  single  objects  and 
complete  outfits  of  various  kinds  to  act  as  guides.  It  has  many  times 
happened  that  one  such  specimen  has  really  put  him  in  the  possession  of 
several,  with  this  added,  that  the  older  objects  are  more  absolutely  free 
from  the  contamination  of  Aryan  influences.  For  instance,  all  of  Cap- 
tain Wilkes's  American  material  is  labeled  northwest  coast  of  America, 
which  means  anywhere  from  the  Straits  of  Fuca  to  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco — a  region  occupied  by  many  stocks  of  aborigines.  The  sub- 
sequent collections  of  Gibbs,  Swan,  Powers,  Green,  Bay,  the  officers  of 
the  Army,  and  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  now  enable  the  curator  to  defi- 
nitely locate  all  of  Wilkes's  specimens. 

The  acquisitions  of  this  department  are  indicated  below,  arranged 
geographically  and  topically.  The  States  of  the  Union  are  arranged 
alphabetically  and  specimens  from  each  are  given  separately  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  in  each  an  interest  in  our  great  national  collection.  A 
large  number  of  the  specimens  accredited  to  the  States  were  received  at 
the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  Especial  mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  collections  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Lieut.  P.  H.  Bay,  U.  8. 
Army,  and  Dr.  D.  Bethune  McOartee. 
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ESKIMO  ARSA8. 

Greenland, — Mesh-sticks  for  netting  (7)«  Capt.  J.  W.  Collins. 

Bafin  Land. — Steatite  lamp  and  companion  pot,  Dr.  £.  Bessels  (7393). 

Jbf€  Chimo, — ^Throwing-stiok  and  case  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Eskimo  dominoes 
(15388),  in  three  sets. 

KoUebue  Sound, — Three  lahrets  and  mask  of  wood,  carving  in  bone,  spoon  made  from 
sheep's  skull ;  kuife,  blade,  and  core  of  jadeite ;  harpoon  point,  five  fish-hooks 
(16827),  Woolfe. 

Norton  Sound  Eegion. — Wisps  of  sea  grass  for  whipping  the  body  in  the  bath,  parka, 
housewife,  haversack  of  fish  skin,  needles,  and  fish-skin  boots,  collections  of  £.  W. 
Kelson. 

Nunivak  Island  Region,— GresLBe  dish,  Dall  (16230). 

Kuakokvim  Delta, — Wallet  of  twined  basketry. 

Brutol  Bay, — Stone  ax,  hats,  women's  coats,  women's  boots,  head-dress,  ear-pockets, 
knives,  belt  of  reindeer  teeth  (16879),  ivory  carviug  containing  figures  represent- 
ing an  Eskimo  dance  and  game  of  strength  (16902),  J.  W.  Johnson. 

AlenHan  /sZandf.— Wallets  of  twined  basketry  (16754, 16293),  Dall  and  Bean  ;  Bidarka 
model  for  three  rowers  (16914),  Department  of  State,  New  Orleans  Exhibit. 

INDIAN  TRIBES  OK  ALASKA  AND  CANADA. 

Klinkit  of  Alaska.-  -War  knife,  carved  wooden  pipen,  hair,  and  masks  (16771,  17057), 
from  Shaman's  graves,  Lieut.  T.  Dix  BoUes,  U.  S.  Navy  ;  one  hundred  and  thirty 
photographs  (16912),  twined  cylindrical  baskets. 

Haida  of  Queen  Charlotte  Island, — Shamau's  robe,  Haliotis  shell  ornaments. 

Bella  Bella  of  British  Columbia, — Ce<lar  bark  basketry,  Swan. 

Ahty  Varoourer  Island. — Doutalium,  fiHh-hook  of  pearl  shell  (17655). 

Makah  of  Cape  Flattery  and  Vancouver  Island. — Cedar-bark  wallets,  keln  for  holding 
food,  whale  harpoon  lines. 

Ottawa, — Doll,  illustrating  half-breed  costume. 

Iroquois. — Bark  canoe,  and  painting  on  glass  of  man  and  woman  in  costume. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  STATES. 

Alabama, — Choctaw  basketry,  seed  dice,  pump-drill  still  used  by  oegro  blacksmiths* 

(16955). 
Aritona  and  New  Mexico. — Twelve  photographs  Apache  (17395),  three  Navi^o  prairie- 
dog  arrows  (17239),  bow,  arrow,  and  quiver  of  the  Navajos  (16871),  large  and 
beaatiful  woolen  Navajo  carpet  (16928),  Moki  coiled  basket  trays,  wicker  coiled 
basket  trays,  woven  dance-belts,  painted  aprons  worn  in  snake  dance. 

From  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  (Ace.  16870.)  A  collection 
of  models  exhibited  by  that  Bureau  at  New  Orleans,  as  follows :  (76690) 
Pueblo  of  Oraibe,  Moki,  Ariz. ;  (76691)  pueblo  pf  Mashonginavi,  Moki ; 
(76692)  pueblo  of  Schomovi,  Moki;  (76693)  pueblo  of  Wolpi,  Moki; 
(76694)  pueblo  of  Shipanoluvi,  Moki;  (76695)  pueblo  of  Shemopavi, 
Moki ;  (76696)  pueblo  of  Tewa,  Moki ;  (76697)  relief  map  of  ancient 
province  of  Tusayan,  Moki ;  (76990)  Casa  Blanca  cliff-ruin,  Calion  de 
Chelly,  Arizona;  (76993)  small  clifT-niin  in  Caflon  de  Chelly;  (76999) 
mummy  cave  cliff-rnin,  Cafion  de  la  Muerte,  Arizona;  (76995)  cliff-ruin  in 
Mancos  Cafion,  Colorado;  (76996)  restoration,  cave  town  on  Rio  de 
Chelly,  Arizona ;  (76992)  ruined  pueblo  of  Wejegi,  Chaco  Cafion,  New 
Mexico. 


^See  page  90,  bottom. 
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Arixona  and  Nmo  Jfeanco— Continued. 

Znlii  Bpeoimens  from  the  Burean  of  Ethnology^  collected  by  Col.  J.  Steyensou  : 
(15874)  pamp-drills,  darts  and  targets  for  children's  play,  stone  hammers 
of  yarious  patterns,  tanned  deer  skin,  pottery-making  stools  (starting 
stone,  gourd  scraper,  rubbing  or  polishing  stones),  Cohonino  tanned  deer 
skin,  bangs  for  the  hair,  breech-clouts,  armlets,  sashes,  garters,  rattles  of 
gourd  and  tortoise  shell,  painted  images  of  wood,  seed-baskets,  mortars 
and  pestles,  flaking  hammers,  paint  and  paint  mortars,  strainer  (16392), 
and  from  Laguna  com  bread  and  flour.    From  the  modeling  department 
of  the  Burean  of  Ethnology  the  following  models  hare  been  received  :  * 
(16970)  Zufii,  Wejegi,  Taos,  Tacoma,  cliff  ruins,  small  pueblo,  Tegua, 
mummy  cave,  cliff  fortress,  seven  models  of  pueblos,  map  in  relief  of 
Tusayan,  two  cave  towns,  Casa  Blauca,  ancient  tower. 
Califomia, — From  Indians  of  Hupa  Reservation,  collected  by  Lieut.  P.  H.  Ray,  U.  S. 
Army  :*    (172391)  Head  ornaments,  hair-brush  of  vegetable  fiber,  necklaces  of 
pine  seed,  dance  dresses  of  buckskin  adorned  with  grass  embroidery,  mats  of 
twined  basketry,  stones  for  boiling  mush,  paint  mortars,  pestles  and  mortars; 
spoons  of  horn,  stone,  and  wood ;  mush-paddles,  straight  smoking-pipes  of  wood 
and  stone,  dance  rattle  of  deer's  trotters,  basketry  hats,  ornamental  baskets, 
grass  and  fiber  for  basketry,  dip-net  and  seine  twine  and  needles,  salmon  spear 
heads  and  harpoons ;  Indian  money  of  dentalium  shell  wound  with  fish  skin,  se- 
cured in  cash  boxes  of  elkhorn ;  chisels  and  wedges  of  elk  horn,  girdle  of  woven 
basketry  and  buckskin,  dance  hats  of  great  value,  pillows  and  stools  of  wood 
resembling  those  of  New  Guinea,  head  scratchers,  hammers  and  adzes  of  stone, 
fire-drills,  stone  frying  and  baking  pans,  obsidian  and  Jasper  knives  of  great, 
beauty,  bows  and  arrows  of  great  beauty,  harpoons,  men's  clothing ;  dance  aprons 
and  cinctures  of  seeds,  ornamented  with  straw  work  ;  dance  wand  of  basketry, 
tobacco  baskets,  panniers,  and  cradles  of  basketry.    From  McLeod  River  Indians, 
from  the  collections  of  L.  W.  Green  :  (17414)  Complete  outfit  of  the  bowyer  and 
fletcher,  shafts,  resin,  feathers,  obsidian   and  jasper,  pitching  stone,  chipper, 
sandstone,  polisher,  straightener,  sinew,  sinew-scraper,  fish-skin  padding,  paint 
and  brushes,  saw,  together  with  a  beautiful  outfit  of  bow,  arrows,  and  quiver. 
From  Mr.  P.  Crowley,  of  San  Francisco:  Complete  outfit  of  opium-smoking,  con- 
sisting of  opium,  pipes,  match-boxes,  brushes,  trays,  scissors,  pipe- cleaners, 
roasting  needles,  stand,  lamps,  Chinese  cups,  and  laundry  stamps  (17215.) 
Dakota  and  Indian  TVrrtforj/.— Collection  of  Governor  Furnas,  of  Nebraska,  among 
Sioux  Indians :  (17069)  Pemmican  maul,  pipes,  buffalo  lance,  clarionet,  war  clubs, 
.  quiver  and  arrows,  rattle,  carved  spoon,  head-dress,  lariats,  tomahawk  pipe, 
photographs  of  Sioux ;  models  of  Sioux  chiefs,  life  size,  in  plaster,  by  M.  Collin ; 
photographs  of  Winnebagos,  model  in  plaster  of  Pawnee  scout,  model  of  A.rrapaho 
Chief,  Red  River  car  and  harness,  head-dress  of  war  chief  and  parflesh  case,  bows 
and  arrows  of  Crow  Indians,  photographs  of  Osages. 
Diitrioi  of  Columbia, — Game  of  shuttlecock. 
Georgia, — Baskets  from  New  Orleans  Exposition  (16188). 
Indiana,^ — Models  of  Studebaker's  wagons  and  carts. 
Kentucky, — Pictures  illustrating  industrial  life  in  that  State. 

Louitiana, — Specimens  from  the  Choctaw  and  Shetimasha  Indians.    Baskets  of  cane, 
calico  dresses,  blow-guns  and  darts,  bows  and  arrows,  raquets  for  foot  game, 
beaded  moccasins,  belts,  and  caps  (16953.) 
ifaifM.*— Passamaquoddy  Indians,  baskets  (17658). 
Maryland, •—Rude  pipes  ( 17364. ) 

Mieeieeippi. — Home-made  basketry,  palmetto  and  shuck  hats,  horse  collars,  wooden 
trays  and  dishes  (16961). 

*  See  page  90,  bottom. 
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^010  ForJb. — From  General  Porter,  complete  opium-smokers'  outfit  (17198) ;  from  Peek 
A  Snyder,  series  of  modem  games,  dumb-bells,  gymnastic  apparatus,  croquet,  box- 
ii^g-glovee,  archery ,  cock  fighting,  and  theatrical  outfits,  Indian  clubs,  skates,  lawn 
tennis,  lacrosse,  base-ball,  foot-ball,  foils  and  masks  (11487). 

From  the  Co-operative  Dress  Association  (12096),  sssthetic  dress  of  J882,  mod- 
em adaption  of  ancient  Grecian  dress. 
From  Capt.  Charles  Bendire,  snow-shoes  from  the  Adirondaoks  (17472). 

New  Hamp$hire. — Paper-hangings  of  last  century. 

South  Carolina, — Frontier  oonveniences  and  clothing. 

Iteof . — Old  gun-flints. 

VirgUUa, — Dental  snuff  and  plantation  specimens. 

Nevada. — From  the  Ute  Indians,  basket-hats,  basket  harvesting- wands,  wicker  cradles, 
fanning  and  roasting  trayq,  water-tight  archer  bottles,  carrying-baskets  (16956). 

Utah, — Quiver,  bow,  and  arrows,  rabbit-skin  robes,  photographs  of  headmen  (13581) 
from  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

IfUcoiwin.— Wooden  shoes  worn  by  Swede  and  Norwegian  settlers  (16726). 

TPyomffi^.— Saddle  of  Indians  (17121). 

MBXICO. 

The  objects  from  this  locality  are  principally  from  the  collections  of 
Dr.  Edward  Palmer  in  Sonora  and  Ghihaahna,  and.  from  the  Mexican 
Government  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  The  .donations  indnde 
the  following  examples:  (17111,  17070,  16860,)  Sknll  of  Tarahnmara 
Indian,  thirty-nine  casts  of  Mexican  antiqaities  made  by  Eufemio  Aba- 
diano,  illustrated  atlas  of  Mexican  social  life  and  natural  history, 
atlas  of  primitive  hasbandry,  such  as  planting  board,  cactus  fruit 
picker  or  tongs,  primitive  spade ;  weapons,  including  sling,  bow,  ar- 
rows, and  wrist-guard  of  Tarabumaras;  horse-trappings,  bridles,  sad- 
dles, blankets,  stirrups,  tether  ropes,  cinctures }  mealing  tools,  mortars 
and  pestles,  metatesand  mullers  or  brazos;  textile  products,  many  wicker 
baskets,  wallets,  bark  cloth,  sacks  of  pita  and  other  native  fiber,  water 
filters,  jars,  water  skins. 

Complete  outfit  of  Guadalajara  potter,  consisting  of  clay  in  various 
stages  of  preparation,  molds  for  modeling  parts,  molding  tools  of 
rosewood,  paint  and  brushes,  casts  and  vessels  in  dififerent  stages  of 
completion,  model  of  pottery,  and  drawing  of  shop. 

Household  apparatus  and  utensils:  Dippers  of  gourd,  ladles,  spoons 
of  wood,  mush  sticks,  chocolate-cups,  stirrers,  pulque-sieves^  trough 
for  washing. 

Articles  of  costume :  Straw  and  palm  hats,  rain-coats,  scrapes,  belts, 
sandals,  specimens  of  coarse  cloth,  money-bag,  wash-rags  of  pita  fiber, 
hair-brushes  of  vegetable  fiber. 

Fumiturb :  Beds  of  cocoa  and  pita  fiber,  mattresses,  pillows,  floor 
mats,  chairs,  floor  brushes,  wooden  trays,  brooms,  scrubbing  brushes, 
chairs,  shingle-pins,  fire-fans,  torches,  pot-carriers,  head-bands,  model 
of  pulque  gatherer,  gathering  nuts,  water-carriers'  yoke. 

Ceremonial  objects:  Masks,  dance-rattles,  incensafios,  uniforms  of 
police  and  soldiers  of  different  Mexican  corps,  fire-mattress,  horse  equip- 
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eqaipments  and  trappings,  in  all  seventeen  snit^;  qnoits,  stones  for 
hopscotch,  foot-ball,  fiddle  and  bow.  • 

Works  of  art :  Engraved  and  painted  gourds,  many  specimens  and 
patterns,  lacquer  plates,  waiters  and  trays,  straw  placques,  photographs. 

MIDDLE  AIYD  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Central  America.— C&rved  jicara  shells  and  gourd,  packing  baskets,  planks  bewedont 
with  stone  implomonts,  a  whole  tree  being  wasted  for  each  plank. 

Cuba. — Series  of  photographs  of  people  and  scenery. 

Jamaica. — Hats,  basketry,  brooms,  brashes. 

JEfayti. — Hammocks,  canes,  clay  pipes,  bastinado,  mortar  and  pestle,  vessels  of  turned 
wood,  rope  of  pita  fiber,  lace  wood  whips,  horse  trappings,  pack  saddles,  saddle 
hampers,  photos,  photographs  of  Presidents,  seventeen  oil  portraits  of  Pres- 
idents,  (17026)  powder-boxes. 

Antilles. — ^Water-vessels  and  basketry,  specimens  of  agave  fiber,  boxes  of  lignum- 
vitflD. 

British  Giit«fi«.— (16660)  Native  brushes  of  vegetable  fiber,  ornaments  of  seed- work. 

Venezuela. — Bead-belts. 

Argentine  BepubUo, — Hair  mats. 

Peru. — Spindles. 

XUKOPX. 

« 
England, — ^Exchequer  tally-stick  (16214),  shawls,  hats,  and  cntlery  from  New  Orleans 

Exposition  (16690). 
Norway. — Tschnkchi  cross-bow,  piggiu,  chopping-board,  shoes. 
Belgium  and  Holland. — Wooden  shoes,  rope,  clay  pipes,  horse- wrappings,  album  of 

costumes  (16642),  fishing-nets,  and  twine. 
France. — Fibers,  charts,  five  models  of  ethpio  types,  life  size ;  ancient  loom  weights. 
Italy. — Hats,  photographs  of  social  life  and  costume,  wine-flasks,  Sicilian  plow  and 

yoke  (16574). 
Germany, — Scythes,  baskets,  agricultural  implements,  and  mechanical  tools,  cones, 

dolls,  and  toys,  clothing,  vases  (16573,  16645). 
Russia. — Hamebs  and  yokes,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing  (16525,  16617). 
Turkey. — Charms,  clothing. 
/ScotZtftid.— Shepherd  check  shawl  (16646). 

ASIA. 

Asia  iftftor.— Grecian  bowl  (16332). 

Syria  and  Arabia. — Writing  apparatus,  modem  Syrian  clothing,  carvings  in  olive 
wood,  stone  and  shell,  turbans,  shoes,  veils,  incense,  inscriptions,  hubble-bub- 
ble pipes,  newspaper,  pens  (*  16413,  *  16637,  *  16995). 

Persia, — Photographs  of  New  Orleans  Exhibit,  shawl,  sandals,  lacquer-box,  and  book- 
cover,  clothing. 

India. — Model  of  catamaran,  casts  of  Hindoo  faces,  string  of  beads,  sandals,  torches, 
embroidery,  entire  outfit  of  betel  chewor,  image  of  the  sun  god,  lac  tray,  shanka 
shells,  kookrie  or  set  of  knives,  fork  and  chop-sticks,  clothing  (16635,  17430, 
•  17306,  •  17458,  17243,  17491,  16694,  16555,  16640). 

China. — Official  hat-box,  jade  inkstand-holder,  rattan  dipper,  stndent^s  book-casct 
clothing,  historical  illustrations,  copies  of  Pekin  Gazette,,  fans,  screens,  picvuree 
on  glass,  rush  table,  bamboo  shoe,  writing  materials,  idols,  quiver  and  arrows, 
inlaid  plaque  from  Loochoo,  bow  and  arrows  from  Formosa.  A  large  number  of 
these  gifts  were  from  Dr.  D.  B.  McCartee. 

*  See  page  90. 
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Japan, — ^Magio  miirory  books,  maps,  photographs,  clothing,  model  of  house,  weapons, 
idols,  illnstratioBS  of  natural  productions,  screens,  painting  on  silk,  social  ob- 
jects, writing  material,  illustrated  cyclopndia. 

Carea. — Inlaid  metal  work,  printing  block  of  wood,  books,  illustrated  works,  sketches 
of  Corean  social  life  and  natural  history,  screens  and  blinds,  cabinets,  stove,  em- 
*  broidered  badges,  pillow  ends,  clothing,  hats  in  great  variety,  oil  paper  coats  and 
hats,  mourning  costume,  matting,  fuis,  shoes,  rice  bowl,  and  other  loed  imple- 
ments, feather  ornament,  varieties  of  paper,  sadiron,  mirror,  stone  ornament, 
money-bag,  games  of  chance,  washing  sticks,  soldiers'  drees,  tweezers,  pipes, 
hampers,  knife,  comb,  fall  male,  female,  and  child's  costume,  mourner's  dress, 
map  of  Seoul,  old  screen  in  eight  parts,  lac  canister  and  box,  straw  image. 

AFRICA. 

Madeira, — Photographs  of  costumes. 

Barhary  8tate$. — Grass  fabric,  embroidered  and  embossed  leather,  specimens  of  native 
cotton  fabric,  velvet  embroidery,  weapons  in  embossed  leather  scabbard,  bask- 
etry, shoes,  turbans,  lamps,  blankets,  suit  of  clothing,  threshing  sledge,  brass 
trays,  water  bottles. 

Egifpt, — Pipes,  shoes,  lantern,  scarabaei,  and  mummy. 

ifiwIapMoar.— Hammer,  tent,  map,  bread,  palm  fiber. 

P0LTNK8IA. 

Samoa.* — Whip  of  cocoa  fiber,  complete  apparatus  for  kava  drinking,  cinctures, 

rugs. 
Sandwich  I$land8, — Photographs  of  natives,  basketry,  tapa  cloth,  straw  hats. 
New  Zealand, — Maori  seed  wallet,  si>ear  head,  fig  leaf,  **  shell,"  model  of  outrigger. 
Auetralia, — Photographs  of  aborigines,  views  in  Victoria. 

*  See  page  90. 
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CHAKT  or  THX  aOKIKO  COLLECnONS  in  THB  U.  a.  MATIOMAI.  UCOIUM. 

Tbis  ohart  ia  designed  to  sbow  the  locatioDS  in  which  each  species  of 
Eskimo  apparatuB  is  lepreseuted  hy  speciiuens  in  the  U.  S.  National 
MuBeam.  The  crosses  stand  foroue  or  more  specimens,  and  the  vacant 
places  merely  exhibit  tlie  deficienciett  of  the  national  ooUectionB.  The 
objects  may  be  in  use  iu  aucIi  places,  and  doubtless  in  man;  oases  are, 
bat  the  &ot  can  not  be  proved  by  this  eeriee. 
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REPORT  UPON  THE  WORK  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AMERICAN 
ABORIGINAL  POTTERY  IN  THE  U.  S,  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  188G. 


By  William  H.  Holmes,  Honorary  Curator. 


The  department  of  aborigiual  pottery  has  been  enriched  during  the 
year  by  several  very  important  accessions,  numbering  about  1 ,500  entries, 
bat  inclading  a  much  larger  number  of  pieces.  In  previous  years  the 
collections  consisted  to  a  large  extent  of  modern  products,  most  of  which 
were  derived  from  the  pueblo  towns  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  but 
the  body  of  the  accessions  of  this  3'ear  are  prehistoric  and  represent 
localities  widely  distributed  over  the  American  continent. 

The  agencies  through  which  these  acquisitions  were  made  are  (1) 
those  of  the  National  Museum  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in- 
cluding donations,  x)urchases,  and  the  products  of  original  research  by 
the  agents  of  these  departments,  and  (2)  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy through  corresponding  channels.  The  bulk  of  the  year's  material 
has  been  acquired  through  the  agencies  of  the  latter  organization. 

From  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  more  easterly  sections  of  the 
United  States  collections  were  made  chiefly  by  the  agents  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  working  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas. 

They  were  obtained  from  mounds,  graves,  shell  heaps,  and  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  include  many  pieces  of  the  ordinary  abo- 
riginal vases,  pipes,  etc.,  mostly  of  types  alrea<l3'  well  represented  in 
the  collection,  but  of  much  importance  and  interest  as  filling  up  gaps 
in  the  series.    In  all  there  are  upwards  of  400  numbers. 

From  the  pueblo  country  the  most  important  accessions  are  of  the 
ancient  wares  of  eastern-central  Arizona  and  western-central  New 
Mexico,  and  are  the  product  of  excavations  miulo  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  vases  and  fragments  of  the  coiled  and  white 
wares  of  the  earliest-known  periods  of  pueblo  occupation  and  exhibit 
a  number  of  new  forms  such  as  are  not  found  farther  north.  Mr.  James 
Stevenson  secured  a  number  of  ancient  pieces  from  the  province  of  Tu- 

sayan. 

The  parchase  of  two  collections  of  Mexican  antiquities  has  added 
much  to  the  collections  of  pottery.    A  small  number  of  pieces  come 
jfrom  the  valley  of  Mexico,  but  the  more  important  accessions  are  from 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 7  97 
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Oaxaca.  The  latter  inclade  a  series  of  ceremonial  vases  elaborately 
embellished  with  figures  of  Tlaloc  and  other  mjthologic  personages. 
A  small  collection,  including  both  ancient  and  modern  wares,  was  made 
in  the  vicinity  of  Guadalajara,  by  Dr.  B.  Palmer.  The  ancient  pieces 
are  of  types  corresponding  closely  to  those  of  Tula  and  the  valley  of 
Mexico. 

ImportaHt  additions  were  made  to  our  already  rich  collections  from 
the  province  of  Ohiriqui,  Colombia.  The  field-work  was  done  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  McNiel,  and  the  specimens  were  acquired  by  the  Museum  through 
])urchase  and  through  donation,  about  50  fine  pieces  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Stearns,  of  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

The  work  of  classifying  and  arranging  continued  steadily  during  tho 
year,  and  such  progress  was  made  that  in  June  the  hall  was  opened  to 
the  public,  a  small  space  only  being  reserved  for  the  reception  and 
classification  of  new  collections.  Careful  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  x)lacing  of  the  material  with  a  view  of  avoiding  confusion  and  of 
making  the  classification  of  the  ware  apparent  at  a  glance.  The  great 
wall  case  is  entirely  filled  with  the  modern  wares  of  the  American  In- 
dians, the  greater  part  of  the  space  being  devoted  to  the  wares  of  the 
pueblo  Indians.  Beginning  at  the  right,  on  entering  tho  hall,  the  two 
first  sections  are  occupied  by  the  polished  black  pottery  of  the  Rio 
Grande  pueblos.  Following  this  ware  in  order  are  the  various  products 
of  the  pueblos  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  most  notable  among  which  are 
the  artistic  va^es  of  Acoma.  Beyond  this,  occupying  part  of  the  north 
and  all  of  the  west  sides  of  the  hall,  are  the  striking  products  of  the 
pueblo  of  Zuni,  and  on  the  south  are  the  rich-colored  wares  of  Moki. 
The  modern  products  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  wall  case.  The 
central  case  contains  about  500  pieces  of  ancient  pueblo  ware,  chrono- 
logically arranged;  beginning  with  the  most  archaic  forms  on  the  lower 
shelves,  ascent  is  made  through  the  three  succeeding  groups  to  the  earlier 
historic  forms  at  the  top.  The  remainder  of  the  floor  space  is  occupied 
by  about  twenty  ebony  cases,  in  which  are  placed  small  selected  series  of 
antique  vases  from  Peru,  Panama,  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the 
mounds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Behind  the  wall  case,  and  extending 
the.  entire  length,  is  a  space  fitted  up  with  shelves,  in  which  duplicates 
and  fragmentary  pottery  are  stored. 

The  curator  has  been  occupied  during  the  year  in  preparing  a  paper 
on  the  remarkable  collections  from  the  province  of  Chiriqni.  The  in- 
trodnctory  pages  are  devoted  to  the  geograpTiy,  peoples,  cemeteries,  and 
to  other  general  topics.  The  various  objects  of  art  are  discussed  under 
the  three  heads — stone,  metal,  and  clay.  The  body  of  the  work  is  given 
to  a  detailed  study  of  the  ceramic  art.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
decorative  system  of  the  Isthmian  peoples,  and  the  final  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  life  forms  in  vase  painting. 

The  study  of  this  group  of  art  products  led  to  an  investigation  of  the 
influence  of  textile  decoration  upon  the  ornamentation  of  pottery,  b^uA 
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a  second  paper  was  prepared  which  covers  the  followiug  topics :  Form 
m  tho  textile  art,  relation  of  form  to  ornament,  textile  ornament,  devel- 
opment of  a  geometric  system  of  ornament  within  the  art,  geometricity 
imposed  npon  adopted  elements,  and  the  extension  of  the  geometric  sys- 
tem to  other  forms  of  art.  These  papers  are  accompanied  by  over  500 
iilostrations.  and  will  appear  in  the  Sixth  Annual  ReiK)rt  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct  statement  of  the  number  of  specimens 
in  the  collection,  as  much  of  the  ware  is  in  a  fragmentary  condition. 

A  very  large  and  important  series  of  vases  is  still  retained  in  the 
Archo^logic  Hall  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It  is  expected  that 
during  the  coming  year  cases  will  be  built  and  placed  in  the  pottery  court 
to  accommodate  representative  series  of  this  material. 


REPORT  UPON  THE  WORK  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ARCHilOLOGY  IN 
THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
1886. 


By  Dr.  Charles  Eau,  Curator. 


Id  the  preparation  of  this  report  I  have  foand  it  couvenieDt  to  take 
np  the  more  interesting  accessions  and  treat  of  them  by  States. 

REVIEW  OF  IMPORTANT  ACCESSIONS. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Natural  Science  Association  of  Stateu  Island  sent  for  examina- 
tion a  carving  in  sandstone  representing  the  head  of  an  Indian,  and 
evidently  of  aboriginal  workmanship  (Fig.  1).  The  head,  which  was 
presented  to  the  association  by  Mr.  George  F.  Kunz,  of  New  York, 
measures  7  inches  in  height,  and  is  made  from  !a  sandstone  bowlder ;  it 
never  belonged  to  a  complete  figure.  The  carving  shows  a  low  fore- 
bead,  an  aquiline  nose  broad  at  the  base,  full  lips,  aiid  a  well-formed  chin. 
The  eyes  are  far  apart,  and  the  cheek  bones  remarkably  prominent.  It 
was  found  in  Southfield,  Staten  Island,  at  a  depth  of  from  12  to  18  inches 
in  the  swamp  near  the  Fingerboard  road.  A  full  account  of  the  discov- 
ery is  given  in  the  proceedings  of  the  above-named  association,  May  10, 
1884. 

The  head  is  represented  by  a  good  cast  in  the  collection  of  the  National 
Museum. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Ten  argillite  implements  of  palajolithic  type,  from  gravel-beds  at 
Trenton,  were  received  from  Dr.  Charles  O.  Abbott,  the  well-known  dis- 
coverer of  this  class  of  primitive  implements  in  that  locality.  Another 
series  of  such  specimens  has  been  promised  by  the  donor. 

Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Chambers,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  twelve  triangular 
arrow-head-shaped  specimens  of  dark  Hint,  which  belonged  to  a  subter- 
ranean deposit  of  three  hundred  similar  objects,  discovered  on  the  farm 
of  George  Moore,  on  the  south  bank  of  liancocas  Creek,  near  Lumber- 
ton,  Burlington  County.  When  plowed  up  the  flint  bla<les  were  found 
standing  apright  in  a  circle,  with  the  points  downward.  Fig.  2  repre- 
sents one  of  the  specimens. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Berlin,  of  Allentown,  Lehigh  County,  presented  five  rude 
implements,  four  catters,  thirtoen  arrow-heads,  and  a  notched  sinker, 
all  found  on  Lehigh  Island,  in  the  Lehigh  Kiver,  near  Allentown.  Some 
of  the  arrow-heads  are  of  the  rare  leaf  shaped  tanged  type  (Fig.  3).* 

Dr..  J.  J.  Fullmer,  of  Philadelphia,  sent  for  inspection  a  grooved  stone 
ax,  which  he  had  found  in  Fairmount  Park,  in  that  city.  The  ax,  which 
consists  of  a  fine-grained  sandstone,  is  remarkable  for  its  length,  and 
for  having  the  rather  shallow  groove  so  near  to  the  butt-end  that  it  is 
difi&cult  to  understand  how  it  could  have  been  used  with  a  handle. 
The  groove,  moreover,  shows  distinct  traces  of  wear.  This  ax  has  an 
analogue  in  certain  European  stone  axes,  in  which  the  shaft-hole  is  very 
near  the  butt,  and  which,  when  hafted,  would  have  presented  the  same 
difBculties  of  manipulation. 

A  cast  of  the  specimen  represented  in  Fig.  4  is  now  in  the  Kationai 
Museum. 

VIRGINIA. 

From  Mr.  John  B.  Wiggins,  of  Ghula,  Amelia  County,  were  receive*] 
specimens  from  an  aboriginal  mica  mine  in  Amelia  County,  consisting 
of  fragments  composed  of  eanh,  charcoal,  and  mica,  and  a  piece  of  the 
kind  of  stone  (trap  rock)  of  which  the  mauls  used  in  obtaining  mica 
were  made.  I  take  the  following  from  Mr.  Wiggins's  letter  accompany- 
ing the  specimens : 

On  examination  I  find  that  for  acres  around  the  John  McCormick  mine  the  ground 
has  been  dug  over  and  the  surface  mica  extracted.  The  method  employed  in  break- 
ing the  large  quartz  rock  containing  mica  was  by  building  fires  and  heating  them, 
afterwards  using  heavy  mauls  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  fragment  of  stone 
inclosed.  I  beg  to  say  that  the  early  workers  of  tliese  mines  labored  under  great 
difficulties  in  obtaining  the  mica,  and  it  must  have  been  very  highly  prized  by  them. 

A  small  collection,  consisting  of  a  leaf-shaped  implement,  arrow  and 
spear  heads,  grooved  axes,  a  stone  slab  with  a  mortar  cavity  on  each 
side,  and  a  fragment  of  pottery  from  Massaponax,  Spottsylvania  County, 
was  received  from  Mr.  Robert  P.  Bigelow,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  collection  was  a  handled  boat-shaped  pot- 
stone  bowl  13  inches  long,  found  8  feet  below  the  surface  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Potomac  Eiver,  about  7  miles  above  Washington,  in  Fair- 
fax County,  and  presented  by  Mr.  John  W.  Brock,  of  Philadelphia. 
This  vessel  (Fig.  5)  is  not  finished  by  smoothing,  but  left  in  a  rough 
state,  showing  the  distinct  marks  of  the  tools  by  which  it  was  fashioned. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  was  received  a  large  collection  from 
different  localities  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  consisting  of  rude  chipped 
implements  (mostly  celts),  scrapers,  perforators,  arrow  and  spear  heads, 

*Most  of  the  received  objects  are  of  stone;  whenever  they  consist  of  another  ma- 
i-^i^mi  i4  «j  specially  mentioned. 
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hammer-stones,  pit-stones,  grinding-atones,  cup-stones,  stone  slabs  with 
mortar  cavities,  polisbed  celts,  small  hematite  celts,  grooved  axes,  dis- 
coidal  stones,  gaming  disks,  pierced  tablets,  ceremonial  objects,  tubes 
(one  with  a  flattened  and  enlarged  mouth-piece),  stone  pipes,  bone  per- 
forators, bone  beads,  bears'  teeth  (notched  or  drilled),  shell  beads  and 
other  ornaments  of  shell,  and  a  number  of  copper  wristlets.  This  col- 
lection contains  many  good  specimens. 

The  Bureau  of  Ethnology  also  delivered  a  collection  from  *^  Cemetery 
Mound,''  on  Smith's  farm,  Kanawha  County,  embracing  chipped  celts 
(some  with  polished  cutting  edges),  arrow  and  spear  heads,  hammer- 
stones,  pit-stones,  pestles,  polished  celts  (some  of  hematite),  grooved 
axes,  stone  disks,  pierced  tablets,  fragments  of  ceremonial  objects,  paint- 
stones,  a  stone  pipe,  perforated  bears'  teeth,  and  a  number  of  unmodi- 
fied ZTnio-shells. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Spainhour,  of  Lenoir,  Caldwell  County,  contributed  a  speci- 
men of  brown  hematite  from  Caldwell  County,  in  the  form  of  an  egg 
with  truncated  smaller  end.  Such  specimens  may  have  been  the  heads 
of  skin  covered  war-clubs,  like  those  still  or  lately  in  use  among  certain 
Indian  tribes ;  but  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  they  were  used  in 
some  game,  or  perhaps  as  targets  to  be  shot  at  with  blunt  arrows  for 
the  sake  of  practice.  Placed  upright  on  a  pole,  (hey  would  fall  down 
when  hit  by  a  missile. 

ALABAMA. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology :  A  small  collection  from  a  stone  grave 
near  Guntersville,  Marshall  County,  namely,  split  and  polished  bear's 
teeth  pierced  with  two  holes  in  the  middle,  a  string  of  small  drilled 
canine  teeth,  and  spool-shaped  objects  of  copper. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  was  received  a  collection  from  a  group 
of  mounds  and  graves,  inclosed  by  an  embankment  and  ditch,  in  Union 
County,  containing  rude  chipped  implements,  arrow  and  spear  heads, 
scrapers,  a  large  flint  digging  tool  of  oval  form,  hammer-stones,  pit- 
stones,  stone  slabs  with  mortar  cavities,  polished  celts,  stone  disks, 
beads  (of  stone),  an  unfinished  ceremonial  object,  fragments  of  a  stone 
pipe,  shell  beads,  bone  perforators,  land-turtle  shells  {Cistudo  clausa 
Lin.),  fragments  of  pottery,  charred  hickory  nuts,  part  of  a  brass  pen- 
dant, a  curiously  patched  ornament  of  brass  (four-sided  and  pierced),  a 
thin  plate  of  silver  with  the  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon  stamped  on  it, 
and  fragments  of  human  skulls  and  bones. 

OHIO. 

A  fine  boat-shaped  object  of  banded  slate,  flat  on  one  side  and  pierced 
with  two  holes,  was  presented  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Duvall,  of  WaaU\Tvglw\,\^. 
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(J.    Tbe  specimen  had  been  found  in  a  maize  field  in  Berea,  Cuyahoga 
County,  Ohio. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Spangler,  of  Zanesville,  presented  a  collection  of  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  arrow  and  spear  heads,  scrapers,  etc.,  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Flint  Kidge,  Muskingum  County.  These  specimens — good  rep- 
resentatives of  forms  and  materials — were  attached  to  nine  serviceable 
tablets,  on  which  they  are  exhibited. 

From  Mrs.  D.  L.  Nielseu/Vermilliou,  Erie  County,  were  acquired  two 
spearheads,  and  an  object  of  porphyritic  syenite,  pertaining  to  the 
class  of  so  called  bird-shaped  carvings  found  on  the  farm  of  C.  Crouse, 
1  mile  south  of  Birmingham,  Erie  County.  The  last-named  specimen 
is  not  made  in  the  shape  of  a  bird,  but  formed  alike  at  both  extremities. 
{Specimens  of  this  character  are  not  very  frequent. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Nissley,  of  Mansfield,  sent  for  inspection  a  small  collection 
of  choice  relics,  some  of  which  were  reproduced  in  plaster  in  the  Museum. 
Among  them  is  a  disk  of  banded  slate  with  a  protuberance  on  each  face 
(Fig.  6).  It  can  be  easily  perceived  that  this  piece  was  designed  to  be 
made  into  a  ceremonial  weapon  by  catting  out  the  portions  above  and 
below  the  protuberance,  and  by  perforating  the  thick  part.  The  original 
was  found  on  the  surface,  6  miles  northeast  of  Sidney,  Shelby  County. 

Through  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke,  of  Augusta,  Bracken  County,  Ky.,  was 
received  a  collection  numbering  1,178  specimens  from  Flint  Ridge,  the 
well-known  locality  to  which  the  aborigines  resorted  for  quarrying  chal 
cedonic  fiint  of  excellent  quality,  and  where  they  have  left  the  traces  of 
their  operations  in  the  Bhai)e  of  numerous  pits.  Flint  Ridge  extends 
through  several  counties ;  but  the  above  mentioned  collection  camefrom 
Licking  County.  It  consists  of  hammer-stones  of  flint,  and  quartzite, 
cores,  rude  implements  (more  or  less  leaf-shaped),  cutting  and  drilling 
tools,  and  a  large  anvil  stone. 

Some  of  the  cores  show  very  distinctly  the  facets  produced  by  the  re- 
moval of  flakes,  and  are  the  best  specimens  of  their  kind  found  north  of 
Mexico,  which  have  ever  fallen  under  my  notice. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  was  received  a  collection  (surface 
finds)  from  Butler  County.  It  contains  arrow  and  spear  heads,  hammer 
stones,  pestles,  polished  celts,  grooved  axes,  pierced  tablets,  and  a  tube 
of  banded  slate. 

Further:  A  small  collection  from  "  Cemetery  Mound,"  Mount  Ver- 
non, Knox  County,  composed  of  rude  stone  implements,  bears' teeth 
flattened  on  both  sides  and  perforated  with  three  holes,  a  thin  semi- 
lunar shaped  object  of  copper  (much  corroded),  fragments  of  human 
and  animal  bones,  and  pieces  of  a  material  of  chalky  appearance, 
which  covered  the  skeleton. 

INDIANA. 

From  Mr.  B.  W.  Evermann,  of  Bloouiington,  Monroe  County,  were 
received   leaf  shaped  implements,  arrow  and  spear  heads,  a  polished 


.   S.  Unflniidied  oeremonlal  object,  Ohio.    Catalogue  No.  BBH8.    i 
.   7.  UnflDiDliixI  nremonial  object,  Indiana.    CaUJogue  No.  WtaS.    f 
.   8.  Oeremnnial  object— flu  l«l«.i,  Ohio.    Catalogue  No.  SSffiT     i 
.   t.  lJ»»rd.shappd  object,  lUinoUi.    Catalngue  No.  MMd,    ( 
.  10.  Oopper  oniaincnt,  Keniucky.    Catalogue  No.  M  SS.    J 
.  11.  Spade-xhaiied  pipe.  Tennessee.    Catalogue  So.  (BUXJ.    \ 
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celt,  a  large  grooved  ax,  a  grooved  muul,  apesitle,  three  pierced  tablets, 
ooe-balfof  a  ceremonial  weapon,  a  biid-Bliaped  object,  and  a  natural 
formation  (clay-iron  stone;,  from  Carroll  County,  and  an  oval  flat  peb- 
ble of  banded  slate  thickest  in  the  middle,  having  portions  cut  out  at 
the  smaller  ends,  with  the  intention  to  make  it  into  a  ceremonial 
weapon.  Thi3  interesting  piece  (obtained  in  Howard  County)  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  7,  and  in  Fig.  8  is  shown  the  form  of  a  finished  object  of 
the  same  character,  received  from  Ohio  in  1879. 

A  collection  from  Floyd,  Uarrison,  and  Crawford  Counties,  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  John  n.  Lemon,  of  ^'ew  Albany.  It  embraces  rude  and 
leaf-shaped  implements,  cutting-tools,  scrapers,  perforators,  arrow  and 
spear  heads,  polished  celts,  grooved  axes,  pestles,  and  fragments  of 
pierced  tablets. 

A  leaf-shaped  implement,  arrow-heads,  polished  celts,  a  grooved  ax, 
and  a  rude  pierced  tablet  (mostly  good  specimens),  from  Wheatland, 
Knox  County,  were  presented  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Black,  of  Wheatland. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Museum  is  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  Armstrong,  of  Carrolton,  Greene 
County,  for  the  loan  of  a  chipped  and  afterward  polished  specimen  of 
white  jasper,  in  the  form  of  a  lizard  (Fig.  9).  This  object,  of  which  there 
is  now  a  cast  in  the  National  Museum,  measures  3  inches  in  length. 
It  was  found  on  the  surface  in  Walkerville  Township,  Greene  County, 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Illinois  Eiver  Blutt's.  It  may  be  of  ornamental 
or  totemic  character. 

The  Bureau  of  Ethnology  delivered  a  collection  from  a  mound  near 
Mill  Creek,  Alexander  County,  namely:  Large  rude  chipped  imple- 
ments, chipped  celts,  some  with  polished  cutting  edges,  a  8i)ear  head, 
an  irregular  polished  tablet  of  pale-greenish  fluorite,  pierced  with  two 
holes,  shell  beads  and  other  oniaments  of  shell,  bone  perforators,  drilled 
bears'  teeth,  worked  stag  horn,  and  fragments  of  animal  bones. 

The  pierced  tablet  is  a  very  remarkable  specimen. 

Further :  Arrow  and  spear  heads,  a  polished  celt,  a  pierced  tablet, 
spool-shaped  objects  of  copper,  and  a  compaet  earthy  mass  inclosing 
bears'  teeth  (partly  notched),  and  Iragments  of  bones,  from  a  mound 
near  Fountain  Bluff,  Jackson  County. 

Further:  One  hundred  leaf-shaped  implements  of  dark  flint  or  horn- 
stone  from  a  subterranean  deposit  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  on  the  farm 
of  John  G.  Simms,  near  De  Soto,  Jackson  County.  I  have  not  yet 
learned  how  the  specimens  were  arranged  under  ground. 

Further:  A  chungkee-stone  (pierced  and  well  finished),  two  Unio 
shells  prepared  to  serve  as  spoons,  and  two  thin  sheets  of  copper,  one 
square,  with  two  human  figures,  with  headdresses,  apparently  in  the 
act  of  dancing,  stamped  upon  it,  and  the  other  in  a  less  good  state  of 
preservation,  showing  also  a  human  figure  similarly  produced.  These 
objects  came  from  a  stone  grave  near  Blufl*  Lake,  Union  County. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Mr.  W.  Kiuuey,  of  Portsmouth,  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  presented  a  cop- 
per ornament  from  a  mound  in  Greenup  County,  Kentucky.  The  speci- 
men is  not  in  its  original  shape,  as  represented  in  Fig.  10,  but  bent  into 
the  form  of  a  lump,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  frustrate  further  use  after 
its  deposition.  1  have  seen  in  Europe  bronze  swonls  bent  double  with 
the  same  intention.    Mr.  Kinney  states  us  follows : 

The  copper  relic  wan  foiiud  in  an  uiitl.vin}j;  iiioiiml  in  Greenup  Coiiuty,  nearly  oppo- 
sit-e  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  River,  ami  one  of  the  ^roup  8o  frequently  referred  to  by 
Squier  and  others.  Thi.s  monnd  is  in  the  first  or  lower  river-terrace,  while  the  main 
works  are  on  the  next.  On  one  occasion  half  a  bunhel  of  these  ornaments  was  found 
in  the  same  mound  and  sent  to  the  smelter. 

TENNESSEE. 

The  Bureau  of  Ethnology  delivered  a  collection  from  a  mound  on 
McGee's  farm,  Monroe  County,  namely:  Small  arrow-heads,  polished 
celts,  a  pestle,  discoidal  stones,  a  very  fine  large  semicircular  tanged 
object  (polished),*  a  clay  pipe,  a  fragment  of  a  stone  pipe,  drilled  bears' 
teeth,  shell  beads  and  i)endants,  a  carved  and  open-worked  shell  disk 
(gorget),  cylindrical  copper  beads,  glass  beads  (European),  and  two 
human  skulls. 

Further :  Grooved  axes,  pierced  tablets,  bone  implements  (needles, 
etc.),  shell  beads,  pin-shaped  objects  of  shell,  sbell  gorgets  (disk- 
shaped),  remarkable  for  the  designs  engraved  on  them  (spider  and 
human  figures  of  Aztec  character),  and  a  rude  shell  mask  (human  face) 
from  a  mound  on  Faine's  Island,  3  miles  southeast  of  Dandridge,  Jef- 
ferson County. 

Further:  Arrow-heads,  hammer- stones,  stone  pipes,  bone  perforators, 
bears'  teeth,  shell  beads,  pin-shaped  objects  of  shell,  and  a  number  of 
disk  like  gorgets  and  masks  (human  faces)  of  the  same  material.  Some 
of  the  former  show  well-executed  designs  of  rattlesnakes,  etc.  From 
"McMahon  Mound,''  Sevier  County. 

Further:  Flakes,  rude  chipjied  implements,  scrapers,  perforators,  ar- 
row and  spear  heads,  polished  ctdts,  grooved  axes,  pierced  tablets,  a 
spade-shaped  pipe  of  chlorite  (Fig.  11),  bone  perforators,  shell  beads, 
and  a  slender  straight  copper  imi)lement,  lOJ  inches  long,  square  in  the 
cross  sect  ion,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  each  end. 

Further:  A  large  flint  digging  tool  (oval),  polished  celts  and  celt- 
gouges  (some  very  good),  and  a  number  of  gaming-disks  (!),  from  Lauder- 
dale County. 

Further:  A  large  collection  from  *'Citico  Mound,"  on  McSpadden's 
farm;  in  Monroe  County,  embracing  arrow-heiids,  polished  celts  and 
chisels,  hammer-stones,  pestles,  stone  disks,  some  of  them  polished, 

'I  formerly  calleil  such  Rpeeiraetm  **Hcraper-like implements,"  hnt  having afterwanl 
seen  a  lart^e  niiiuber  of  them,  I  am  now  inclined  to  claNs  them  as  objects  of  orna- 
mental or  eerenionial  character. 
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pieroed  tablets,  Btone  pipes,  a  fragment  ot  a  large  pot-stoDO  vessel, 
pieces  of  red  miDeral  paint,  drilled  bears'  teeth,  bone  peribrators,  shell 
beads  and  pendants,  x)iii-shaped  objects  of  shell,  shell  masks  (human 
faces),  clay  vessels  ornamented  with  raised  figures,  incised  lines,  etc., 
and  human  skulls  and  bones. 

Mr.  Edward  D.  Ilicks,  of  Nashville,  sent  to  the  National  Museum 
three  chipped  flint  objecis,  remarkable  for  large  size  and  unusual  forms, 
namely:  A  sword  or  truncheon-like  article  (Fig.  12),  and  an  imple- 
ment (!)  formed  at  one  end  like  a  crab's  claw  (Fig.  13),  both  from  Hum- 
phreys County.  Also,  a  nearly  circular  disk  (Fig.  14),  measuring  9 
inches  in  major  diameter,  and  chipped  to  an  edge  around  the  circum- 
ference. This  specimen,  found  in  Stewart  County,  differs  in  make  from 
the  disk -like  flint  articles  found  in  deposits.  These  three  objects,  of 
which  casts  were  taken  in  the  National  Museum,  are  surface  finds. 

Large  specimens  of  gray  flint,  more  or  less  analogous  in  form  to 
those  just  mentioned,  are  in  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
They  were  likewise  found  in  Humphreys  and  Stewart  Counties,  in 
mounds  and  on  the  surface. 

MICHIGAN. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Carvin,  of  Lj  ons,  Fulton  County,  Ohio,  presented  a  plat- 
form pipe.  It  consists  of  the  mottled  stone  which  forms  the  material 
of  many  of  the  pipes  in  the  Squier  and  Davis  collection,  now  in  Eng- 
land.    It  was  found  in  a  maize  field  in  Berrien  County,  Michigan. 

WISCONSIN. 

Two  drilled  bears'  teeth,  two  bone  ornaments,  two  small  sheets  of 
native  silver,  shaped  by  beating,  and  six  cylindrical  copper  beads  from 
a  mound  at  Warner's  Landing,  Vernon  County,  were  presented  by  Dr. 
J.  li.  De  Witt,  of  Newton,  Vernon  Coanty.  The  pieces  of  sheet  silver 
are  of  special  interest,  being  the  first  specimens  of  this  kind  given  to  the 
Mnsenm. 

Prom  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  were  received  a  leaf-shaped  imple- 
ment, fragments  of  burned  bones,  a  copper  or  brass  kettle,  and  a  num- 
ber of  silver  bracelets,  gorgets,  ear-rings,  etc.,  from  a  mound  in  Craw- 
ford County.    The  objects  evidently  accompanied  an  intrusive  burial. 

ARKA.NSAS. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  were  received  small  arrow-heads,  ham- 
mer-stones, chipped  celts  with  polished  cutting  edges,  polished  celts, 
mullers,  grinding-stones,  polish ingstones,  gaming  disks  (!),  bone  per- 
forators, and  pieces  of  worked  stag-horn  from  an  ancient  Indian  burial 
ground  at  Bradley's  Landing,  Crittenden  County. 

Further:  Rude  leaf  shaped  implements,  small  arrow-heads,  perfora- 
tors, hammer-stones,  a   polished  celt,   a  semicircular    tanged  object 
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(polished),  a  large  quartz  crystal,  a  bone  perforator,  and  fragments  of 
animal  bones  from  a  moand  in  Pulaski  Gounty. 

OREGON. 

Mr.  Charles  A.ldrich,  of  Webster  City,  Hamilton  County,  Iowa,  pre- 
sented a  well-shaped  stone  pestle  with  a  ring-like  projection  below  the 
tapering  end.  It  was  found  near  Grant's  Pass,  Josephine  County,  Ore- 
gon. 

ARIZONA. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Carlton,  of  Pima,  Graham  County,  presented  a  flake  of  chal- 
cedony, arrow-heads,  hammer-stones,  grooved  axes,  mauls,  rubbing- 
stones,  a  metate,  a  pestle,  a  small  mortar,  arrow-shaft  straighteners,  a 
polishing-stone,  a  pebble  for  smoothing  pottery,  a  small  paint  muller, 
an  anvil-stone  of  cylindrical  form,  a  conical  stone  pipe,  a  pierced  stone 
disk,  shell  ornaments,  quartz  crystals,  a  piece  of  unworked  turquoise,  a 
clay  bowl,  and  fragments  of  pottery.  The  objects  were  all  found  in 
Graham  County. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  of  Spriugerville,  Apache  County,  Ariz.,  sent  a  col- 
lection from  ruins  on  the  headwaters  of  the  San  Francisco  Biver,  New 
Mexico,  consisting  of  stone  perforators,  grooved  axes,  mortars,  a  pestle, 
a  grinding-stone,  rubbing-stones,  arrow-shaft  straighteners,  perforated 
cylindrical  paint-stones,  rock  crystals  showing  use  at  the  apex,  frag- 
ments of  red  and  green  mineral  paint,  stone  carvings  in  human  and 
animal  forms,  bone  awls,  a  bone  whistle,  pendants  and  beads  of  stone, 
shell  and  pottery,  including  one  of  turquoise,  and  two  human  skulls. 
The  most  remarkable  piece  in  this  collection,  however,  is  a  sandstone 
slab,  nearly  square,  with  rounded  corners,  upon  which  is  carved  in 
relief  a  rather  conventional  figure  of  a  turtle.  It  is  represented  in  Fig. 
16. 

From  the  same  and  the  same  locality,  hammer-stones,  grindiug-stoues, 
pestles,  grooved  axes,  paint  mortars  and  mullers,  <^  tanning-stones," 
one-half  of  a  stone  disk,  fragments  of  a  stone  plate  with  many  bi-conical 
perforations,  a  stone  carving  representing  the  head  of  a  coyote,  a  stone 
carving  in  the  shape  of  an  owl,  stone  tubes  and  pipes,  a  small  arrow- 
head, twenty-four  flat  pierced  pendants  of  turquoise,  two  of  which  are 
represented  in  Figs.  16  and  17,  a  number  of  fragments  of  turquoise 
pendants,  bone  perforators,  fragments  of  a  bone  spear-head,  a  beards 
claw,  shell  beads  and  other  ornaments  of  shell,  a  truncated  marine  shell 
(Agarania  testacea  Lam.),  a  small  brass  bell,  a  nugget  of  native  copper, 
a  piece  of  graphite,  and  pieces  of  red  and  green  mineral  paint. 

ALASKA. 

Mr.  J.  U.  Johnson,  of  Fort  Alexander,  presented  a  spear-head-shaped 
knife-blade  ot  slate,  two  polished  celts,  and  three  adzes  from  Alaska. 


q^-tssdgri^. 
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MEXICO. 

From  Mr.  L.  H.  Aym6,  of  Oaxaca,  was  acanired  a  large  collection, 
consisting  of  obsidian  flakes  and  cores,  a  hammer-stone,  polished  celts 
(one  11  inches  in  length),  polishingstones,  implements  with  two  flat, 
deeply-striated  faces  (Fig.  18),*  small  stone  pendants,  a  large  stone  slab 
with  deep  notches  on  one  edge,  a  fragment  of  a  pestle,  a  well-polished 
disk-shaped  ear-pendant  of  jade  (pierced  near  the  rim),  fragments  of 
worked  alabaster,  a  piece  of  stncco,  beads  made  of  entire  shells  either 
pierced  with  a  hole  or  truncated  at  the  apex,  a  large  pierced  shell 
{8trombus)y  a  shell  bead,  a  shell  disk  with  central  hole,  fragments  of 
shells,  and  a  large  number  of  calcareous  pebbles  of  unknown  use. 
Further,  a  number  of  stone  carvings ;  namely,  two  large  human  figures 
(one  very  well  executed),  a  human  head  with  widely-opened  mouth 
(part  of  a  figure),  a  tiger's  head  (part  of  a  figure),  and  small  squatting 
figures  (human)  pierced  for  suspension. 

GUATEMALA. 

Mr.  Miles  Bock,  of  Washington,  D.  G.,  presented  a  boulder  with  a 
face  rudely  carved  on  it  from  the  ruins  of  Saculeo,  near  Huehuetenango, 
a  place  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  capital  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Mam  In- 
dians ;  and  also  the  greater  part  of  a  stone  disk,  exactly  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter, having  carved  on  it  in  relief  a  human  head  with  an  elaborate 
head-dress.  It  may  be  intended  to  represent  the  Sun.  This  specimen 
came  from  an  altar  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  on  the  summit  of 
Cerro  Ixbul,  40  miles  southeast  of  Gomitan,  Mexico. 

NIOABAaUA. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Evans,  of  New  Eochelle,  Westchester  Gounty,  N.  Y., 
sent  a  large  block  of  tufa,  to  all  appearance  of  volcanic  origin,  which 
shows  two  impressions  of  small  human  feet,  evidently  produced  while 
the  tufa  was  in  a  plastic  state.  The  material  replaced  by  the  feet  has 
risen  and  forms  a  kind  of  ridge  around  the  tracks.  The  history  of  this 
highly  interesting  piece  is  not  yet  known,  but  will  soon  be  communi- 
cated. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA. 

By  Mr.  J.  A.  McNiel,  of  Panama,  was  sent  a  large  collection  from 
Indian  graves  of  Ghiriqui,  State  of  Panama.  The  collection  is  com- 
posed of  trimmed  flakes,  arrow  and  spear  heads,  chisels,  polished  celts, 
metates  of  various  shapes  (some  in  the  form  of  animals),  rubbing-stones, 
baking-plates,  a  human  stone  figure  (female),  a  human  figure  rudely 

*  These  stones  resemble  the  wooden  bark-beaters  nsed  by  the  Sonth  Sea  Islanders 
in  making  tapa-cloth,  and  probably  also  were  ased  by  the  Mexicans  for  making  bark 
cloth  or  papor.  I  was  informed  that  the  i^eople  in  Mexico  employ  at  present  these 
■tones,  which  appear  to  be  freqaent,  for  crashing  chilli.  This,  howeyer,  may  be  a 
^ecopdiU/  nae. 
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carved  from  a  boulder,  two  large  stone  slabs  showing  in  relief,  respect- 
ively, the  figure  of  a  monkey  and  of  an  alligator,  and  five  fragments  of 
metates  (heads  of  animals).  Some  of  the  celts  are  of  very  elegant  form, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  19,  representing  one  of  them.  The  arrow  and  spear 
heads  chii)ped  from  flakes  of  flint  and  jasj^er  frequently  show  the  form 
of  a  three-sided  pyramid.  This  form  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Chiriqui, 
on  the  western  continent,  but  it  also  occurs  in  greater  perfection  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  A  Obiriqui  arrow-head  of  jasper  is  represented 
in  Fig.  20. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Ober,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  presented  a  collection  from  the 
Island  of  Nevis.  It  consists  of  four  polished  stone  implements  of  re- 
markable forms,  and  apparently  designed  for  crushing  and  smoothing 
purposes,  three  pestles,  a  polishiug-stone,  a  fragment  of  a  jade  celt, 
and  two  celts  made  of  shell. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Lee  and  Willard  Nye,  jr.,  connected  with  the  U.  S. 
Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  obtained  two  polished  celts  on  Abaco 
Island;  a  x>olished  celt,  a  rubbing-stone,  and  a  fragment  of  worked  bono 
on  New  Providence  Island;  three  polished  celts, a  chisel,  a  small  drilled 
pendant  of  fine  workmanship  (perhaps  jade),  seventy  fragmentary  hu- 
man bones,  embracing  skull  and  jaw  bones  and  other  parts  of  skeletons, 
and  fifteen  pieces  of  smooth  pottery,  from  a  cave  on  Watling  Island. 

ROUTINE  WOEK. 

The  entering  of  specimens  has  been  performed  according  to  the 
method  followed  in  all  departments  of  the  National  Museum.  In  the 
general  catalogue  the  running  number  of  the  specimen  is  noted,  together 
with  the  private  number,  if  there  is  one,  and  its  character  briefly  indi- 
cated ;  there  are  further  mentioned  the  locality  where  the  object  was  ob- 
tained and  the  name  of  the  donor  or  person  from  whom  it  was  acquireil; 
lastly,  the  date  of  the  entry  is  given.  This  mode  of  recording  would  suf- 
fice for  certain  classes  of  natural  objects,  and,  indeed,  suffices  for  such 
stray  antiquities  as  are  simply  taken  from  the  surface ;  but  it  is  far  from 
supplying  the  data  required  for  archaeologic  specimens  found  in  graves, 
mounds,  caves,  shell-heaps,  camping-grounds,  deposits,  etc. — in  short, 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  elucidate  the  modes  and  customs  of 
those  by  whom  the  objects  were  left.  In  such  cases  all  attainable  in- 
formation contained  in  letters,  or  orally  communicated,  is  carefully 
noted  in  the  ^^reference-book,"  which  thus  forms  tbe  supplement  to  the 
general  catalogue — an  archive  afibrding  the  means  of  learning  the  his- 
tory of  many  single  objects  and  collections  exhibited  in  this  depart- 
ment. Whenever  an  entry  is  made  in  the  reference-book,  the  page  on 
which  it  is  to  be  found  is  indicated  in  the  last  column  of  the  general 
catalogue.  The  data  recorded  in  tUQ  i:eferencc-book  cover  a  period  of 
several  years. 
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The  specimens  banded  to  my  care  are  carefully  examined,  and  the 
best  and  most  characteristic  set  apart  for  exhibition.  Dnplicates  which 
can  not  in  any  way  add  to  tbe  value  of  the  collection  receive  a  cata- 
logue number,  but,  instead  of  beiu^  exhibited,  are  placed  in  drawers 
and  reserved  for  exchanges.  This  mode  of  discrimination,  however,  is 
chiefly  ai)plied  to  the  numerous  spccimeus — mostly  of  chipped  stone — 
uhich  are  found  on  the  surface,  but  hardly  ever  to  small  or  large  col- 
lections of  artefacts  and  human  or  animal  remains  obtained  from  graves, 
mounds,  shell-heaps,  caves,  etc.  Such  objects,  even  when  insignificanc 
us  specimens,  are  generally  kept  together  and  exhibited  as  a  whole. 

I  have  for  years  followed  a  dualistic  system  in  arranging  the  antiqui- 
ties of  this  country.  There  is,  as  I  stated  in  my  report  for  1884,  a  large 
general  collection  (mostly  exhibited  in  table  cases),  which  consists  of 
relics  of  chipped  and  ground  stone,  of  copper,  bonej  horn,  shell,  clay, 
and,  to  a  small  extent,  of  wood.  These  objects  have  been  gronped 
according  to  material,  and  then  classed  under  such  denominations  as 
their  forms  indicated  or  suggested,  and  .with  strict  regard  to  the  transi- 
tion or  evolution  from  simple  to  more  developed  forms.  This  arrange- 
ment offers  to  the  intelligent  visitor  an  opportunity  to  take  in  at  one 
glance,  as  it  were,  the  whole  culture  of  the  prehistoric  ^orth  American, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  represented  by  visible  tokens. 

There  are,  secondly,  the  before-mentioned  special  or  local  collections, 
composed  of  North  American  articles  found  in  one  locality — a  mound, 
grave,  artificial  shell-deposit,  etc.  These  collections  are  designed  to 
show  the  difference  in  the  mechanical  acquirements  and  modes  of  life 
of  the  people  formerly  inhabiting  the  various  parts  of  this  country. 

While  comparatively  few  additions  are  made  to  the  general  collection, 
which  as  it  is  fully  serves  its  purpose,  the  number  of  special  collec- 
tions is  constantly  increased,  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  time,  every  sec- 
lion  of  North  America  will  bo  represented^.  The  collections  in  question, 
of  course,  vary  much  in  extent;  they  some  times  only  fill  a  tray,  but 
occasionally  occupy  several  shelves  of  an  upright  case.  Ultimately 
tbey  will  bo  arranged  geographically. 

The  observations  thus  far  made  relate  to  collections  from  portions  of 
tbis  continent  north  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  Japan,  et^j.; 
and  a  representative  series  of  prehistoric  antiquities  from  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  this  fiscal  year  119  special  collections,  small  and  large, 
have  been  placed  on  exhibition.  By  far  the  greater  number  (88)  were 
(lolivercd  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  The  others  are  contributions  or 
acquisitions  from  private  persons.  The  more  important  ones  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  I'eport. 

The  number  of  duplicate  specimens  sent  during  the  year  to  individu- 
als in  exchange  for  objects  received  in  this  departmenf,  or  in  others, 
Was  comparatively  small.  A  grooved  stone  maul  from  the  Moquis, 
Arizona,  was  sent  to  C.  M.  Stiwyer,  Mechanics'  Falls,  Androscoggin 
County,  Maine.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Kessler,  Magdeburg,  Prussia,  received 
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a  collection  of  relics,  embracing  arrow  and  spear  beads,  a  polished  celt, 
a  grooved  ax,  and  fragments  of  pottery ;  G5  specimens  in  all.  A  grooved 
polisbed  stone  hammer  Irom  Arizona  was  forwarded  to  O.  P.  Rodgers, 
Marengo,  McHenry  County,  Illinois.  To  J.  P.  MacLean,  Hamilton, 
Butler  County,  Ohio,  were  sent  five  casts  of  an  incised  stone  tablet 
found  in  a  mound  at  Waverly,  Pike  County,  Ohio. 

Many  persons  visiting  the  department  have  taken  notes  and  asked 
questions  bearing  upon  tlie  antiquities  ttiere  exhibited,  and  all  desired 
information  has  been  promptly  given.  Such  inquiries,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, were  chiefly  made  for  the  sake  of  self-instruction,  but  probably 
also  in  some  cases  with  a  view  to  literary  utilization.  I  had  myself  con- 
stantly occasion  to  re  examine  certain  groups  or  series  of  specimens, 
being  engaged  in  the  composition  of  an  illustrated  work  on  North 
American  antiquities,  which  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  visitors 
of  the  depfirtment,  and  will  bear  the  title  "  A  Classification  of  the  North 
American  Prehistoric  Relics  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.^  More 
than  half  of  it  is  in  manuscript,  and  an  artist  is  engaged  in  making  the 
drawings  with  which  it  will  be  illustrated. 

The  present  condition  of  the  collection  is  given  in  the  following  tab- 
ular statement: 

TOTAL  NUMBKR  OF   8PRCIMENS  ENTKKED  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT. 

Exhibition  and  study  series 40, 281 

Duplicates 8,482 

48, 763 

RECEIVED  FROM  TilE    BUREAU  OF  ETHNOLOGY. 

From  pneblos  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  for  the  years  1880  to  1882  ..  2, 695 

From  mound  explorations,  et<;. : 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1883 4,285 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1884 6,436 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1885 3,135 

16,551 

Total  number  of  specimens 65, 314 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  SPECIMENS  RECEIVED  DURING  THE  YEAR  (INCLUDED  IN  THK 

ABOVE  TOTAL). 

Exhibition  and  study  series 2,667 

Duplicates 84 

Total 2,751 


REPORT  ON  THE  SECTIONS  OF  FOODS  AND  TEXTILES  IN  THE  U.  S. 
NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 188G, 


By  BOMYN  HiTOHCOOK,  Acting  Curator. 


la  accordance  witli  your  suggestion  that  I  slioald  prepare  a  report 
covering,  in  a  general  way,  the  period  of  my  connection  with  the  Mu- 
seum, I  have  endeavored  to  give,  in  a  condensed  form,  a  review  of  the 
work  done,  and  a  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  collections 
ID  my  charge.  The  different  divisions  of  work  assigned  to  me  cover  so 
large  a  field  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  particular  attention  to 
all  of  them.  My  work  has,  therefore,  been  mainly  confined  to  the  two 
sections  of  textiles  and  foods.  In  addition  to  these  I  have  received  and 
classified  material  belonging  to  the  following  sections,  as  enumerated  in 
the  *' Scheme  of  Museum  Classification"  published  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Museum  for  1881,  viz  : 

12.  The  elemenU  and  their  combinations,  chemical  collections. 

21.  Preparation  of  food-stnffs,  narcotics,  etc. 

22.  Distillation,  mannfactnre  of  perfumeries,  etc. 

23.  Oils,  fats,  soaps,  and  waxes ;  their  preparation  and  use. 

24.  Gams,  resins,  glnes,  cements. 

25.  Pigments  and  dyes. 

26.  The  chemical  manufactures  and  their  products. 

29.  Fibers,  cordage,  textile  fabrics,  needle- work. 

30.  Paper  and  its  manufacture. 

I  have  also  talcen  charge  of  the  Smithsonian  collection  of  philosophical 
apparatus,  which  is  on  exhibition  in  the  north  hall. 

In  a  communication  from  you  dated  October  13, 1885,  you  expressed 
a  desire  that  I  would  "  take  charge  of  all  technological  material,  es- 
pecially raw  materials  and  products  not  otherwise  already  assigned," 
and  stated  that  "  the  greater  portion  of  this  will  doubtless  come  to  you 
permanently,  as  soon  as  the  departments  having  an  interCsStinsuch  ma- 
terial are  developed."  Accordingly,  1  have  endeavored  to  catalogue, 
classify  and  preserve  a  great  mass  of  material  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  one  curator  with  a  single  assistant  to  study,  label  and  prepare 
for  exhibition.  That  material,  however,  is  available  for  use  at  any  time, 
and  will  some  day  be  of  great  value  to  the  Museum. 

In  glancing  over  the  names  of  the  sections  mentioned  above,  it  may 
»eem  that  they  include  rather  a  heterogeneous  collection,  but  with  the 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 8  U3 
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exception  of  the  section  of  fibers,  etc.,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  may  all 
be  incladed  nuder  pure  and  applied  chemistry,  and  are,  therefore,  more 
or  less  directly  connected,  although  very  properly  separated  in  different 
sections  for  museum  purposes. 

The  section  of  textiles  has  engaged  my  attention  most  fully  during 
two  years.  My  connection  with  the  Museum  dates  Irom  November, 
1883,  when  an  office  in  the  east  tower,  on  the  ground  floor,  was  assigned 
to  me,  Mr.  Ijl.  n.  Towne,  who  had  previously  been  engaged  on  the  col- 
lections as  preparator,  acting  as  assistant.  A  few  specimens  of  textile 
fibers  and  fabrics  were  then  on  exhibition,  but  without  labels,  in  the 
west  hall.  A  large  number  of  specimens  of  foods  in  bottles  were  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  northwest  range,  but  very  imperfectly  classified,  and 
not  selected  with  discrimination.  A  large  collection  of  fibers  and 
fabrics,  mostly  from  the  Centennial  exhibition  of  1876  was  still  un- 
packed and  required  attention.  These  were  immediately  prepared  for 
study.  The  different  divisions  of  work  will  now  be  separately  re- 
viewed. 

The  early  work  in  this  section  was  very  much  retarded,  and  some  of 
it  was  not  very  perfectly  done,  so  that  it  required  subsequent  revision, 
owing  to  the  want  of  necessary  books  of  reference.  A  sectional  library 
was  soon  provided,  which  has  served  very  well,  but  even  now  some  very 
useful  books  of  reference  are  not  available.  It  was  soon  found  that 
much  of  the  accumulated  material  was  of  little  value,  owing  to  deteriora- 
tion by  long  keeping,  the  loss  of  marks  for  identification,  and  other 
causes.  Gradually  such  specimens  were  eliminated,  and  the  plan  has 
been  followed  throughout  the  section  to  discard  all  specimens  of  even 
doubtful  identity,  except  when  it  was  thought  their  identity  might  be 
established  in  future,  in  which  case,  when  the  specimen  was  a  good  one 
that  might  not  be  easily  replaced,  it  was  catalogued  and  held  in  re- 
serve. 

Four  series  of  specimens  are  provided  for  in  this  section,  viz :  exhibi- 
tion series,  study  series,  reserve  series,  and  duplicate  series. 

This  series  includes  all  specimens  mounted  for  exhibition.  Owing  to 
the  limited  space  on  the  Museum  floor  the  mounted  specimens  are  not 
all  on  exhibition  at  the  present  time,  but  the  unit  boxes  containing  them 
are  ready  for  display  when  space  permits.  Every  specimen  in  this  se- 
ries is  provided  with  either  a  written  or  a  printed  label. 

A  systein  of  marking  the  catalogue  cards  has  been  adopted  which 
indicates  at  a  glance  when  a  specimen  is  in  the  exhibition  series  and 
when  a  label  has  been  wi:itten  for  the  printer.  The  mark  o  on  a  cata- 
logue card  indicates  that  a  specimen  is  mounted  for  exhibition. and  if  fol- 
lowed by  a  check,  thus  o  /,  the  label  for  printing  is  written. 

The  system  of  classification  proposed  some  time  ago  in  one  of  my  re- 
ports has  been  carried  out  in  a  general  way,  but  the  collection  is  so 
broken  up  by  the  necessity  of  storing  specimens  that  should  be  shown, 
that  the  system  can  not  be  strictly  adhered  to.    Beginning  at.  the  en- 
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trance  of  the  coart  (the  collection  is  now  in  the  northeast  coart,  occupy- 
ing abont  one-half  of  the  floor-space),  the  visitor  first  comes  to  the  textile 
materials  used  in  their  natural  condition,  such  as  rough  barks,  made 
into  ropes  by  Indians  and  primitive  tribes  in  different  countries;  esparto^ 
made  into  coarse  mats  in  Spain ;  palm-leaves,  woven  into  baskets,  hats, 
etc.  Then  may  be  seen  varieties  of  tree-down,  often  known  as  tree- 
cotton,  including  the  paina  of  Brazil  in  variety,  showing  how  the  down 
occurs  in  the  seed-pods,  and  the  pulu  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  These 
materials  are  used,  without  preparation,  for  stuffing.  Then  follow  va- 
rieties of  fibers  extracted  from  stalks  and  leaves  of  plants,  the  coarser 
ones  used  for  ropes,  the  finer  for  yarns  suitable  for  knitting  and  weav- 
ing. Among  these  is  a  good  series  representing  the  ramie  industry, 
which  may  become  of  considerable  importance  to  this  country;  collec- 
tions of  l^ew  Zealand  flax,  common  flax,  agave  fibers  in* great  variety, 
and  many  others,  leading  up  to  cotton.  The  manufacture  of  cotton 
thread  is  represented  by  a  case  of  eight  unit  boxes,  mounted  especially 
for  the  Museum  by  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  exhibits  in  the  series.  Following  cotton  come  fibers  from  the 
animal  kingdom,  horse-hair,  wool,  and  silk. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  prepare  a  good  display  of  spinning 
and  weaving  appliances,  but  the  space  is  too  much  restricted  to  per- 
mit of  proper  display  of  what  apparatus  we  have.  A  case  is  filled  with 
spinning-wheels,  reels,  etc.,  which  were  in  use  many  years  ago  in  the 
preparation  of  flax,  cotton,  and  wool  yarns  for  hand-looms,  but  it  is  not 
as  attractive  or  instructive  as  it  should  be.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  primitive  implements  used  for  the  same  purposes  in  different 
countries,  examples  of  which  are  shown.  For  instance,  there  is  a  hand 
reel  of  the  present  day  from  Siam,  which  is  precisely  like  the  common 
English  reel,  except  that  in  the  former  the  cross-pieces  are  in  one  plane, 
while  in  the  latter  they  are  placed  at  right  angles.  This  very  slight 
change  makes  the  English  reel  of  a  century  ago  far  more  convenient 
to  use  than  the  one  now  in  use  in  Siam. 

Among  the  looo^s  may  be  seen  some  very  excellent  specimens  from 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Perhaps  the  simplest  are  those  still  in  use 
by  the  Indians  of  North  America,  of  which,  however,  there  are  several 
varieties.  In  one  case  a  fine  Pimo  Indian  loom,  collected  by  Dr.  Edward 
Palmer,  is  well  shown  and  described.  A  Moqui  loom  is  also  shown,  but 
not  in  as  good  condition.  Quite  recently  a  Zuiit  loom  was  set  up  and 
some  weaving  done  upon  it  by  the  Indian  girl  Wawah,  thus  enabling 
me  to  follow  the  successive  operations  and  understand  them  better  than 
has  been  possible  from  written  descriptions.  A  loom  of  the  Talamanca 
Indians,  of  Costa  liica,  with  specimens  of  cloth,  is  of  interest.  A  loom 
firom  the  Ainos,  of  Japan,  is  also  of  special  interest  in  connection  with 
the  Indian  loom,  owing  to  certain  distinguishing  features  in  the  device 
for  opening  the  warp  for  the  passage  of  the  shuttle. 

A  namber  of  photographs  of  the  Indian  girl  Wawah  engaged  in  the 
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various  operations  of  spinning,  preparing  loom  and  waq),  and  weaving, 
were  taken,  and  are  used  to  illustrate  the  methods  of  work  among  the 
Zuiiis. 

The  study  series  of  fibers  includes  authentically  named  specimens  in- 
tended for  microscopical  examination.  Appended  to  this  report  is  a  spe- 
cial article  on  preparing  microscopical  mounts  of  vegetable  textile  fibers. 
The  study  series  is  valuable,  indeed,  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  not 
unfrequently  required  to  use  small  portions  of  fibers  for  comparison 
with  others  for  identification.  Occasionally  requests  for  typical  speci- 
mens of  fibers  are  received,  which  have  been  supplied  fLX)m  the  study 
series.  It  is  expected  that  specimens  will  be  sent  to  the  Museum  for 
identification  from  time  to  time.  The  study  series  will  afford  a  means 
of  identification  probably  better  than  can  be  elsewhere  found.  It  is  not, 
however,  by  any  means  complete.  Every  distinct  fiber  in  the  textiles 
collection  is  represented  in  this  series,  but  not  every  fiber  in  use  is  so 
represented. 

An  alphabetical  catalogue  of  objects  in  the  study  series  is  kept  on  cards 
in  the  office  of  the  curator  and  a  list  has  been  prepared  and  is  published 
as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

When  small  specimens  of  textiles  are  received  that  seem  to  possess 
a  scientific  rather  than  popular  interest,  or  which  are  for  some  reason 
not  suitable  for  exhibition,  they  are  placed  in  this  series. 

The  reserve  series  includes  specimens  of  value  for  purposes  of  ex- 
hibition, which  can  not  be  immediately  mounted.  When  such  speci- 
mens have  been  catalogued  they  are  marked  ^^  reserve,"  and  placed  in 
drawers  in  numerical  order,  and  the  fact  is  noted  on  the  catalogue  card. 
If  a  portion  is  desired  in  the  study  series  it  is  selected  at  the  time  and  so 
indicated  on  the  catalogue  card. 

The  duplicate  series  includes  those  specimens  available  for  ex- 
changes. These  are  stored  in  drawers  or  in  storage  boxes.  A  special 
series  of  cards,  numerically  arranged,  gives  a  list  of  the  specimens  in 
this  series  and  indicates  their  location.  The  specimens  in  general  stor- 
age, however,  are  enumerated  on  special  storage  catalogue  cards,  bear- 
ing the  storage  number  of  the  boxes  and  a  list  of  their  contents,  so  that 
any  specimen  can  be  obtained  without  delay. 

An  alphabetical  list,  arranged  by  both  common  and  botanical  names, 
of  all  the  specimens  in  the  collection,  including  all  in  the  four  series 
enumerated  above,  has  been  prepared,  and  will  some  day  be  submitted 
for  publication. 

The  arranging  of  the  textiles  collection  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
outlined  above  has  been  perfected,  and  its  advantages  are  apparent  in 
the  ease  with  which  new  material  can  be  handled.  Immediately  a  new 
specimen  is  recciv^ed,  the  general  alphabetical  list  shows  whether  it  is 
new  to  the  collection  or  is  from  a  liew  locality.  Its  value  can  be  deter- 
mined at  once,  and  its  place  in  one  of  the  four  series  assigned  to  it 
Thus  an  accumulation  of  useless  material  for  exhibition  is  avoided,  and 
t^he  collections  are  maintained  in  good  order. 
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SECTION  OF  FOODS. 

In  this  section  it  is  intended  to  show  specimeus  of  foods  that  may 
possess  special  interest,  especially  such  as  are  used  by  primitive  peo- 
ples and  in  foreign  lands.  A  more  important  feature,  however,  will  be 
to  afford  information  concerning  the  nutritive  value  of  various  articles 
of  food  in  daily  use,  aud  to  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  upon 
the  important  subject  of  nutrition.  The  relation  between  the  cost  of  an 
article  of  food  and  its  value  for  nutritive  purposes  is  au  important  con- 
sideration, especially  for  the  poorer  classes  of  laboring  people.  It  has 
long  been  a  matter  of  pride  with  us  that  the  laboring  classes  in  the 
United  States  live  far  better  than  those  doing  the  same  work  in  foreign 
countries.  But  they  are  enabled  to  do  so  because  they  receive  higher 
wages  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  growing  competition  be- 
tween nations  will  require  greater  economy  in  labor  here,  and  it  will 
then  be  necessary  for  the  poorer  classes  to  exercise  more  economy  la 
living.  It  becomes,  therefore,  very  desirable  to  learn  not  only  what 
are  the  most  nutritive  foods,  but,  a  matter  of  greater  practical  impor- 
tance, what  are  the  cheapest  and  best  foods  to  buy.  Also,  what  are  the 
best  combinations  of  food,  and  how  these  should  be  prepared.  Some  of 
these  questions  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater, 
and  the  results  of  many  analyses  made  by  him  are  now  available  for 
use  in  this  section  of  the  Museum.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no 
doubt  our  laboring  classes  are  living  extravagantly  aud  that  by  in- 
telligent direction,  involving  instruction  in  the  art  of  cooking  as  well 
as  in  the  selection  of  proper  food,  their  expenses  can  be  considerably 
reduced  without  detriment  to  the  excellence  of  the  food  provided. 

The  collections  in  this  section  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to 
demonstrate  these  purposes  in  view.  It  will  be  the  work  of  consider- 
able time,  but  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  two  cases  now  on  exhibi- 
tion. The  first  of  these  illustrates  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
human  body,  showing  on  one  side  the  elements  found  in  the  body,  in 
their  relative  proportions ;  on  the  other  side  the  principal  compounds. 
In  the  second  case  are  shown  specimens  illustrating  the  daily  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  body,  and  the  quantity  of  various  constituents 
of  food  required  to  supply  the  waste.  The  constituents  of  a  ration  for 
one  day  are  shown  and  the  transformations  they  undergo  in  the  body 
are  described.  The  composition  of  a  loaf  of  bread  is  also  illustrated  by 
specimens.  These  examples  will  indicate  the  practical  and  instructive 
tendencies  of  the  exhibits  in  this  section. 

A  collection  of  foods  used  by  the  Indians  of  North  America  is  now 
arranged,  including  all  the  specimens  now  on  hand,  and  occupies  two 
full  cases.  It  is  not  complete  and  can  not  be  made  so  until  a  competent 
and  experienced  collector,  like  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  who  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  subject  than  any  other  person,  is  commissioned  to 
travel  among  the  Indians  and  supply  the  deficiencies.  It  is  very  desir- 
able that  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Among  the  specimens  of  general  interest  may  be  mentioned  a  case 
of  Japanese  foods  received  from  the  Department  of  Edncation  at  Tokyo, 
which  includes  many  curious  products.  Another  case  is  filled  with 
preparations  of  animal  foods  from  various  localities.  Another  case  con- 
tains farinaceous  products. 

There  is  still  in  reserve  a  great  variety  of  food-products,  some  of 
which  are  useful  for  display  j  others  will  be  eventually  discarded.  Time 
has  not  permitted  the  arranging  of  these. 

Little  has  been  done  in  the  sectidn  of  chemical  manufactures,  but 
such  specimens  as  have  been  received  have  been  cared  for  and  a  few  of 
them  placed  on  exhibition.  An  excellent  series  of  chemical  elements 
and  compounds  will  soon  be  systematically  arranged  for  display,  prob- 
ably during  the  month  of  July. 

It  is  intended  to  represent  in  this  section  the  chemical  industries  of 
the  country  as  fully  as  possible  by  museum  specimens  and  photographic 
views  of  processes  and  apparatus. 

A  desideratum  in  connection  with  the  work  of  this  division  is  a  lab- 
oratory equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  chemical  work.  It 
need  not  be  large  or  expensive  but  it  should  afford  facilities  for  a  certain 
amount  of  analytical  work,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative,  and 
especially  for  the  preparation  of  compounds  that  are  required  in  the 
exhibits.  The  want  of  such  a  laboratory  has  been  keenly  felt  not  only  in 
this  but  also  in  other  sections  in  my  charge. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  material,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
various  sections  not  yet  provided  for  on  the  floor  of  the  Museum,  has 
been  received.  It  is  all  classified  and  stored  on  the  north  balcony, 
where  it  is  available  for  use  at  any  time.  This  includes  gums,  resins, 
dyes,  pigments,  oils,  fats,  soaps,  waxes,  perfumery,  essences,  and  other 
articles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  present  extent  of  the  collections : 

Spedmens. 

Textiles  en  exhibltiea 1,199 

Textiles  in  stady  series 317 

Food  i^odacts  on  exhibition 594 

Chemical  piodacts  on  exhibition  ......  •• 659 

Total 2,7fl9 


REPORT  ON  THE  SECTION  OF  STEAM  TRANSPORTATION  IN  THE  U.  S. 
NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  TH£  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1886. 


By  J.  Elfbeth  Watkins,  C.  E.,  Honorary  Curator. 


The  Bection  of  steam  transportation  was  organized  and  placed  under       *' 
my  charge  on  the  13th  of  Jane,  1885. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  section  to  illustrate  by  drawings,  models,  rel- 
icSy  etCy  the  birth  and  development  of  steam  transportation  in  America, 
both  on  water  and  on  land,  so  that  the  humble  mechanic  who  visits  the 
Museam  may  be  able  to  take  away  with  him  an  intelligent  idea  of  the 
successive  steps  in  the  progress  of  invention  of  steam  appliances,  that 
have  led  up  to  the  ocean  steam-ship  and  the  fast  passenger  express  and 
powerful  consolidated  freight  locomotives  of  to-day. 

It  seems  indeed  proper  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  preserve 
the  history  of  this 'department  of  industry,  which  has  had  such  an  im- 
mense influence  upon  the  growth  of  our  nation  and  the  development  of 
our  civilization  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  estimated  that  up  to  January  1, 1886, 130,000  miles  of  railway 
had  been  built,  and  $7,500,000,000  had  been  invested  in  railway  stocks 
and  bonds  in  the  United  States,  and  over  $2,000,000,000  in  steam-ships 
touching  at  American  ports  and  steam-boats  navigating  inland  streams, 
a  total  of  nearly  $10,000,000,000— ten  biUions  of  dollars. 

In  1883  the  total  taxable  property,  real  and  personal,  as  assesse<l  to 
the  thirty-eight  States,  was  $17,026,307,374.» 

The  census  tables  of  1880  give  the  following  enumeration  of  people 
in  the  United  States  who  are  connected  with  the  transportation  indus- 
try: 

Steamboatmen,  stewards,  etc 55,536 

Railway  officials,  clerks,  and  employ^ 250,458 

Express  officials,  clerks,  and  employ^ 14,660 

Transportation  companies  and  employ^ 9,702 

Total 830,556 

Of  the  17,392,000  persons  engaged  in  all  branches  of  labor,  trade, 
mannfactare,  and  professions  in  the  TTnited  States  in  1880,  the  number 

*  See  Spofford's  American  Almanac,  1884,  page  105. 
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of  employes  of  railway,  express,  and  transportation  companies  was  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  following  classes : 

1.  Agricultural  laborers,  who  numbered 3,323,876 

2.  Farmers  and  planters,  who  numbered 4,225,945 

3.  Domestic  servants,  who  numbered 1,075,653 

4.  Laborers,  unclassified,  who  numbered 1,859,22:) 

5.  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  who  numbered 373^  143 

6.  Clerks  in  stores,  who  numbered 353,444 

As  Nos.  1  and  2  are  practically  one  class,  and  No.  4  is  no  class,  rail- 
way and  transportation  employes  are  the  fifth  class  in  point  of  nnmber. 

Of  the  55,000,000  of  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  what  class  is 
not  directly  interested  in  the  progress  of  invention,  whereby  we  enjoy 
speed,  comfort,  and  safety,  in  transportation  by  steam  over  our  rail- 
roads and  water  courses? 

The  following  preliminary  scheme  for  the  organization  of  the  section 
was  suggested  by  the  curator,  and  indorsed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
in  Octol)er,  1885.  It  will  be  modified  from  time  to  time  as  circum- 
stances may  permit. 

PRELIMINABY  SCHEME  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

To  obtain  originals  or  models  of  early  steam-boats,  locomotives 
track,  cars,  etc.,  with  history  enough  of  each  to  make  a  label.  Show 
early  experimental  track  and  short  pieces  of  various  patternn  of  rail. 

To  obtain  drawings  or  photographs  of  early  steam-boats,  locomo- 
tives, etc.,  to  be  arranged  on  hinged  frames,  in  accordance  with  the 
system  now  in  use  in  other  sections  and  departments  of  the  Museum. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  to  issue  a  circular  letter,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  giving  an  outline  of  the  scheme,  to  be 
forwarded  to  engineering  and  scientific  societies,  railway  officials  and 
employes,  urgently  requesting  their  co-operation  and  suggesting  the 
formation  of  a  National  Railway  Historical  Society. 

When  the  section  has  made  some  progress,  to  issue  a  bulletin  giv- 
ing a  general  history  of  early  steam-boats  and  locomotives  and  the 
birth  of  the  American  railway  system,  as  exemplified  in  the  collections 
of  the  National  Museum. 

To  create  a  sectional  library,  which  shall  contain  all  books,  maga- 
zines, pamphlets,  obtainable  that  bear  on  the  history  of  American  rail- 
ways, and  in  this  section  of  the  National  Museum  to  keep  a  catalogue 
containing  the  names  of  the  authors,  title  of  book,  publisher,  etc.,  with 
directions  as  to  where  such  book  may  be  found,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
persons  as  may  be  interested  in  these  subjects. 

In  connection  with  the  history  of  transportation  in  general,  to  show 
pack  horses,  freight  wagons,  stagecoaches,  early  canal  boats,  post  boys, 
mail  coach,  etc. 

To  show  by  models,  drawings,  and  relics  the  develpmenl  of  the  sta- 
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tioiiary  steam-engine  and  the  beginning  of  invention  of  ibe  steam-boat, 
locomotives,  passenger  and  Treiglit  cars,  etc. 

It  was  not  until  November,  1885,  that  any  space  in  the  Museum  was 
assigned  to  this  section.  In.  that  month  the  locomotive  '^  John  Bull," 
engine  No.  1,  Camden  and  Amboy  Eailroad  Company,  1831,  was  placed 
upon  exhibition.  While  by  no  means  the  first,  this  i^  the  oldest  loco- 
jnotive  in  America.  It  ran  the  first  train  on  any  road  owned,  leased,  or 
operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Ilailroad  Company,  and  was  presented 
by  that  corporation  to  the  National  Museum.  The  locomotive  in  PI.  i 
is  drawn  from  a  tracing  made  by  Isaac  Dripps,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
first  i)er8on  on  this  side  the  water  to  run  No.  1,  from  the  original 
working  drawing,  which  accompanied  this  locomotive  from  the  works 
of  Stephenson  &  Company,  Newcastleon-Tyne,  England,  in  1831. 
This  tracing  is  on  a  reduced  scale;  the  tender  is  from  a  drawing  by 
Mr.  Dripps,  and  the  two  cars  are  from  a  cut  which  was  used  by  the 
manufacturers,  M.  P.  &  M.  E.  Green,  of  Hobokon,  N.  J.,  as  an  adver- 
tisement in  1832.  The  whole  was  put  together  and  was  reduced  to  the 
same  scale  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Dnpps.  A  section  of  the  origi- 
nal track,  consisting  of  stone  blocks,  iron  rails  with  a  base,  iron  joint 
"tongues"  (PL  ii,  fig.  1),  "hook  headed  spikes"  (PI.  ii,  fig.  2),  rivets 
(Pi.  II,  fig.  3)  through  the  stem  of  the  rail,  has  been  presented  to  the 
Museum.  This  relic  was  originally  collected  by  the  late  Col.  I.  S.  Buck- 
elew,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Amboy  Division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Eailroad  until  his  death,  November  24, 1884,  and  given  by  him 
to  the  curator,  who  has  presented  it  in  his  name  to  the  Museum.  It  is 
a  most  valuable  relic,  since  it  exemplifies  the  earliest  period  of  the  in- 
ventions which  have  since  develox)ed  into  the  American  system  of  per- 
manent way. 

In  1831  the  track  of  this  company  was  unique.  After  a  lapse  of  half 
a  century  the  cross-tie  has  superseded  the  stone  block,  it  is  true,  but 
the  rail  with  the  base,  the  "hook-headed"  spike,  the  **  tongue" length- 
ened and  strengthened  into  the  splice- bar  or  fishplate,  and  the  '^  rivet" 
changed  into  a  bolt  and  nut,  is  found  in  all  standards  of  American 
track.  This  section  of  track  was  examined  by  the  late  Ashbel  Welch, 
C.  E.,  past  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  who 
was  present  at  the  opening  of  this  portion  of  the  road,  and  afterwards 
became  chief  engineer  and  president  of  the  system  to  which  the  Cam- 
den and  Amboy  Bailroad  was  attached.  From  memory  and  notes  he 
pronounced  it  and  the  description  authentic. 

Sections  of  "fish -bellied"  rail,  with  chair,  impelled  from  England  in 
1832  by  the  New  Jersey  liailroad  Company,  and  laid  near  Newark, 
have  also  been  obtained,  together  with  cross-sections  of  various  pat- 
terns of  rail  experimented  with  between  1835  and  1845. 

By  a  careful  search  through  the  files  of  the  Patent  Office  for  plans  of 
Bwitches,  frogs,  signals,  splices,  etc.,  in  which  work  I  received  the 
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courteous  assbtance  of  the  exaoiiuers  in  charge,  quite  a  number  of 
drawings  which  accompany  the  patent  specifications  were  found.  These 
are  of  great  interest,  showing  the  fluctuations  of  thought  at  various 
intervals.  It  is  intended  to  arrange  these^for  exhibition  at  some  future 
time* 

The  loss  of  models,  etc.,  by  the  fire  of  1877,  is  to  be  deplored,  as  a 
wide  field  for  investigation  was  destroyed  by  this  occurrence. 

Lack  of  time  has  prevented  me  from  giviug  much  attention  to  steam- 
boats and  marine  engines.  While  the  collection  is  meager,  it  is  a  uucleus 
which,  I  trust,  will  attract  the  attention  of  mariue  engineers  and  steam- 
ship builders.    Their  co-operation  in  this  direction  would  be  invaluable. 

A  portion  of  the  chain  gearing  of  Bumsey's  original  steam-boat,  which 
was  used  on  the  Potomac  Biver  in  1787,  is  in  the  collection. 

Efforts  are  being  made,  with  promise.of  success,  to  obtain  drawings, 
etc.,  of  many  of  Ericsson's  inventions. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  may  be  seen 
the  original  machinery  of  the  propeller  steam-boat,  invented  and  con- 
structed by  Col.  John  Stevens,  and  navigated  by  him  in  1803  and  1804. 

A  drawing  of  this  machinery  has  been  obtained,  and  a  sketch  of  what 
is  left  of  the  original  propeller,  which  is  also  at  Stevens  Institute,  and 
which  is  a  most  valuable  relic,  is  promised  for  our  collectiou.  I  am  in 
hopes  of  having  a  duplicate  made  at  some  future  time. 

A  sketch  of  Fulton's  Olermontj  1807,  and  a  drawing  of  the  machinery 
of  this  historic  boat  will  shortly  be  placed  on  exhibition. 

Plan  of  Fulton's  original  ferry  system,  steam-boat  with  single  paddle 
wheel  in  center,  and  floating  bridge,  and  slip  at  dock,  1812,  has  also 
been  obtained.  This  is  a  fac-simile,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  the  original 
drawing  made  by  Robert  Fulton. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Francis  B.  Stevens,  grandson  of  Col- 
onel Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  !N.  J.,  and  nephew  of  Bobert  L.  Stevens,  who 
built  and  navigated  the  steam-boat  PhceniXj  launched  in  1807  (two 
weeks  after  Fulton's  Clermont)^  a  photograph  from  an  oil-painting  of 
this  historic  boat,  the  first  steam-boat  to  navigate  the  ocean  (from  Sandy 
Hook  to  Gape  May),  has  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Isaac  Dripps  has  had  constructed  a  model  one-eighth  of  full  size, 
in  brass,  of  what  he  claims  to  be  the  first  screw-propeller  ever  placed  in 
the  stern  of  a  steam-boat,  before  the  rudder,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  has  presented  it  to  the  Museum.  The  original  propeller- wheel  was 
constructed  by  Mr.  Dripps  in  1837,  and  was  by  him  attached  to  the 
steam-boat  New  Jersey^  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  iron  steam- 
boat to  cross  the  Atlantic.  It  was  the  use  of  this  propeller  that  caused 
the  differences  between  Captain  Ericsson  and  the  Stevens  brothers,  re- 
sulting in  the  legal  establishment  of  the  fiu3t  that  their  father  navigated 
the  propeller  steam-boat  alluded  to  above  on  the  Hudson  in  1803-'04. 

One  of  the  iron  plates  from  the  hull  of  the  New  Jersey^  collected  by 
Colonel  Bucklew,  is  also  a  part  of  the  Museum  collection. 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  3 


Details  of  Track,  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  1831. 

a.  1.  Iron  tongue  to  bold  rails  toReiher  at  Jiiinls  :  one  tonirvu-  onljr  imecl  at  vOKh  Jolnl. 

a.  1;  Iron  ri»el«  iput  on  hot)  lo  Jiiiii  lonpi'"  i"  *tem  of  Z-rall— two  rirrtB  ua«l  at  each  Joint. 

•.  t,  "Book-headed  xgBa."  aa  callnl  bwaUHe  tbr  brail  only  ext«Hl«l  b<>)-oni1  onu  sliii:.    tl  h 
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Ou  the  17tb  day  of  Jaue,  1885, 1  attended  the  auuual  couveiitioii  of  the 
Association  of  American  Master  Mechanics,  at  Willard's  Hall,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  After  the  privileges  of  the  floor  had  been  granted  me  to  ex- 
plain the  purposes  for  which  the  section  had  been  established,  tbe 
following  resolation  was  adopted,  and  the  following  correspondence 
ensued : 

RESOLUTION    PASSED    BT  THE  AMERICAN  MASTER  MECUANICS'  ASSOCIATION,   IN  AN- 
NUAL CONTENTION  ASSEMBLED,  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  JUNE  17,   1885. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanic^  Association  has  learned  with 
great  pleasure  of  the  estahlishment  by  the  Directory  of  the  National  Musenm  of  the 
department  of  steam  transportation  (both  railway  and  steam-boat),  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  preserving  materials  which  will  illostrate  the  railway  history  and  its 
development  in  this  country.  This  association  hereby  heartily  indorses  the  action 
referred  to,  and  recommends  that  the  members,  as  far  as  they  can,  assist  Mr.  Watkins, 
the  corator  in  charge,  in  making  snoh  collections  as  wiU  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which 
the  department  has  been  established. 


reply  from  professor  baird. 

United  States  National  Museum, 

WaekingUm,  D.  C,  June  25,  1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  Mr.  J.  E.  Watkins  informs  us  thafc  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Master  Mechanics  ho  was  afforded  by  tlie  officers  of  the  society  special  facili- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  plan  of  the  National  Museum  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  collection  illustrating  the  history  of  American  railways.  I  desire  through 
you  to  extend  the  thanks  of  the  Museum  to  tbe  society  for  the  facilities  afforded  Mr. 
Watkins,  and  for  the  interest  which  was  manifested  ui  his  work.  I  hope  that  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  society  Mr.  Watkins  may  be  enabled  to  do  very  much  towards 
developing  this  department,  in  which  he  and  all  of  us  are  so  greatly  interested. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

Spencer  F.  Baird, 
Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution  and  Director  U,  S,  National  Museum, 
J.  H.  Setchel,  Esq., 

Secretary  American  Bailway  Master  Mechanics*  Association. 

The  following  circular  letter  was  distribated  among  the  members  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  at  their  annaal  convention  at 
Deer  Park,  Md.,  June,  1885.  They,  too,  allowed  me  to  occupy  the  floor, 
and  after  addressing  them  upon  the  subject  much  interest  was  mani- 
fested by  the  members,  and  much  individual  aid  was  promised. 

United  States  National  Museum, 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington,  June  20, 1885. 


Mr. 


Member  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers: 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  caU  your  attention  to  the  following  letter: 

*'  To  whom  it  may  concern :  Mr.  J.  E.  Watkins,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  been  ap* 

pointed  Honorary  Curator  of  the  Section  of  Steam  Transportation  (Railways  and 

Steam-boats)  in  the  U.  S.  National  Musenm. 
"  Mr.  Watkins  is  authorized  to  treat  in  the  interests  of  the  National  Museum  with 

any  persons  who  may  be  willirfg  to  aid  in  the  development  of  this  section,  andtA  «i^d. 
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to  the  collection  already  in  the  Mnaeum  objects  illustrative  of  the  history  and  growth 

of  this  indnstry  in  the  United  States.    Specimens  thas  acquired  will  be  exhibited  iu 

the  Museum  in  the  name  of  the  donor. 

**  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

'*  Secretary  Smiih$onian  Inatitution  and  Director  U,  8,  NaUanal  Muietim," 

In  order  that  the  collection  in  connection  with  this  section  may  be  made  as  com- 
plete and  creditable  as  possible  your  co-operation  is  earnestly  requested. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Company  has  already  presented  to  the  Museum  loco- 
motive No.  1  (of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Bailroad  Company),  more  familiarly  known 
as  the  ''John  Bull/'  together  with  a  section  of  the  original  track,  laid  with  stone 
blocks,  etc.,  upon  which  this,  the  oldest  engine  on  their  system,  ran.  Many  other 
valuable  relics  from  other  railroads  have  also  been  furnished. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  parts  of  such  loco- 
motives, cars,  steam-boats,  track,  etc.,  as  may  be  of  historic  value,  together  with  au- 
thentic drawings  of  early  railway  appliances,  also  old  tickets,  old  time-tables,  systems 
of  old  baggage  checks,  etc. 

A  nation  which  contains  within  its  borders  over  120,000  miles  of  railway,  represent- 
ing a  stock  and  bonded  capital  of  over  |7,000,000,000,  should  be  zealous  to  preserve 
the  history  of  the  efforts  of  the  pioneers  in  railway  construction  and  equipment, 
which,  during  the  last  half  century,  have  had  such  an  immense  influence  ujKin  our 
growth  and  the  development  of  our  civilization. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  authorities  of  the  National  Museum  have  organized  this 
section,  by  which  they  hope  to  perpetuate  the  history  of  the  birth  and  development 
of  the  American  railway  and  steam-boat,  as  well  as  to  add  an  intere-sting  and  instruct- 
ive feature  to  the  Museum,  which  is  annually  visited  by  between  two  hondred  and 
three  hundred  thousand  persons,  hailing  from  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union, 
as  well  as  from  almost  every  nation. 

Yours,  re8i)ectfully,  J.  Elfreth  Watkins, 

Honorary  Curator  Section  Steam  Transportation, 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1886, 1  sailed  from  New  York  for  a  visit  to 
the  museums  of  the  Old  World  in  the  interests  of  the  section  of  steam 
transportation,  and  to  investigate  for  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Com- 
pany the  subject  of  electric  lighting  of  railway  cars  and  stations,  and  to 
examine  the  various  systems  of  handling  freight  at  large  terminal  sta- 
tions abroad. 

Through  credentials  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  letters  from  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Com- 
pany, unusual  facilities  were  afforded  me  by  the  offLcials  of  railways  and 
museums  to  make  good  use  of  fifty  days  on  foreign  soil. 

Most  tourists  go  abroad  during  the  summer  months  and  do  Eu- 
rope while  everything  is  at  its  best.  From  the  29th  of  January,  when 
we  landed  at  Antwerp,  until  March  20,  when  we  sailed  from  the  same 
port,  we  had  abundant  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  relative  merits  of 
foreign  railways  and  American  railroads  so  far  as  safety,  speed,  and 
comfort  are  concerned,  in  unpleasant  winter  weather.  The  ground 
covered  was  as  follows : 

New  York  to  Antwerp  (Belgium),  to  Harwich  (England),  to  London, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Port  Glasgow,  Greenock,,  Belfast  (Ireland), 
Giant's  Causeway,  Londonderry,  Strabaue,  Dublin,  Gal  way,  Limerick, 
Cork,  Dublin,  Holyhead  (England),  Chesterf  Liverpool,  Crewe,  Man- 
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Chester,  Wolverton,  LoadoD,  Soutliampton,  Havre  (France),  Modane, 
Moat  Cenis  tonnel,  Milan  (Italy),  Venice,  back  to  Milan,  and  through 
the  St  Gothard  tunnel  to  Basle,  Strasburg,  Brussels,  Cologne,  Ant- 
werp, and  New  York — over  11,000  miles. 

The  great  city  of  Loudon,  33  miles  long  and  22  wide,  with  the  scores 
of  railway  stations,  it«  miles  of  underground  rapid-transit  roads,  and 
immense  freight  terminals,  furnishes  perhaps  the  most  diversified  field 
of  investigation  in  the  universe  to  the  engineer  or  railroad  historian. 
The  management  ot  the  signal  box  ^^A,"  at  Waterloo  station,  London 
and  South  Western  Bailway,  under  which  more  trains  pass  per  day  than 
under  any  other  box  in  the  world,  wasmost  interesting.  Notwithstand- 
ing  the  fEict  that  a  dense  fog,  such  as  one  only  sees  in  London,  was 
prevailing  at  the  time,  the  traffic  inbound,  which  is  very  heavy  about 
9  a.  m.,  was  handled  with  comparative  dispatch  and  perfect  safety  by 
the  interlocking-switch  system.  While  I  was  in  the  box  it  was  visited 
by  a  government  inspector,  appointed  by  the  board  of  trade,  who  ex- 
amined the  details  of  the  working  of  the  levers,  and  expressed  satisfac- 
tion that  some  changes  in  the  mechanism  which  he  had  suggested  at  a 
previous  visit  had  been  so  promptly  made. 

This  surveillance  by  government  officials  is  said  to  have  been  attended 
by  most  beneficial  results. 

As  the  extreme  length  of  the  British  Isle  is  about  550  miles,  what 
we  call  here  a  long  run  is  unknown  there.  The  journey  from  London 
(Euston  Station)  to  Edinburgh,  via  the  London,  Northwestern  and  Cal- 
edonian Railways,  401  miles,  via  the  10  a.  m.  express,  February  13, 
1886,  was  made  in  a  little  less  than  ten  hours,  541  minutes  actual  run- 
ning time,  at  an  average  speed  while  running  of  44^  miles  per  hour. 
The  journey  was  made  in  a  compartment  with  lavatory,  in  a  carriage 
which  contained  every  convenience,  for  which  a  first-class  fare  of  £3  4s. 
Od.  was  charged.  This  is  a  journey  similar  to  that  from  Jersey  City  to 
Pittsburgh,  444  miles,  which  is  run  by  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  limited 
express  in  11  hours,  with  much  better  accommodations;  price  of  ticket, 
including  Pullman  car,  $13. 

Although  luncheon  baskets  are  generally  to  be  had  by  telegraphing 
ahead  on  long  journeys,  it  was  not  necessary  in  this  case,  since  over  th  irty 
minutes  was  consumed  shunting  carriages  and  transferring  luggage  at 
the  dining  station. 

The  city  of  Crewe  bears  the  same  relation  to  England  that  Altoona 
does  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  both  being  the  mechanical  head- 
quarters of  the  most  prominent  railway  in  the  region.  Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  carried  on  there  may  be  gleamed  from  the  fact 
that  I  saw  under  one  roof  £150,000  ($750,000)  worth  of  locomotives  that 
had  never  turned  a  wheel. 

Mr.  Webb,  the  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Bailway,  who  is  in  charge  at  Crewe,  explained  to  me  that  they 
found  it  cheaper  to  get  their  stock  of  one  class  of  work  up  in  a  large 
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qaantity  at  a  time,  and  that  the  difference  in  cost  more  than  made  up 
for  the  difference  in  the  interest  on  the  amount  invested.  The  London 
and  Korth western  Railway  Company  have  their  rail  mill  here,  and  mau- 
ufactore  spikes,  chairs,  and  the  steel  cross-tie  (of  which  a  sample  has 
been  sent  us  for  the  Museum  collection,  see  PL  in}  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

Since  my  return  Mr.  Webb  has  written  me  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  had  ordered  a  mile  of  London  aud  Northwestern 
standard  iron  track,  consisting  of  80-pound  bull-headed  rail,  wrought- 
steel  cross-tie,  with  chair,  complete,  for  experimental  purposes.  It  is 
expected  that  this  mile  of  track  will  be  laid  where  the  traf&c  is  excep- 
tionally heavy,  and  a  comparison  of  its  durability  made  with  the  Amer- 
ican system. 

The  passenger  carriage  shop  of  the  London  and  Northwestern  Bail- 
way,  at  Wolverton,  is  a  most  interesting  place  for  an  American  to 
visit. 

While  the  English  locomotive,  of  which  we  have  shown  a  cut  in  PL 
TV,  is  somewhat  different  from  the  American  in  appearance,  the  dif- 
ference is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  passenger  cars  or  ^^  carriages,"  as 
they  call  them.  (PL  v.)  We  were  particularly  fortunate  in  our  brief 
stay  in  Wolverton  in  being  able  to  visit  the  private  carriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  to  inspect  the  royal  train  of  five  carriages, 
which  was  being  put  in  order  for  Queen  Victoria's  annual  spring  jour- 
ney to  Scotland.  The  carriage  which  was  constructed  expressly  for 
Her  Majesty's  private  use,  with  its  gilded  furniture  and  pale  blue  satin 
upholstery,  is  planned  in  marked  contrast  to  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  find  in  American  special  cars.  But  as  the  longest  journey  there  is 
generally  made  in  daylight,  there  is  no  necessity  for  extensive  sleeping 
compartments,  and  the  luncheon  supplied  at  nearly  every  station  takes 
the  place  of  the  dinner  which  we  get  on  our  dining  cars.  The  wheels 
of  the  carriages  of  the  royal  train  conformed  to  the  standard  of  the 
London  and  Northwestern  Railway,  being  composed  of  twelve  seg- 
ments of  wood  (teak),  around  which  a  steel  tire  is  shrunk,  a  steel  hub 
being  used.  A  sample  of  these  wheels,  and  a  number  of  drawings  show- 
ing the  construction  of  the  three  classes  of  day  cars,  and  the  sleepers 
in  use  on  this  road  have  been  promised  me. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  for  several  years  to  the  sub- 
ject of  electric  lighting  of  passenger  carriages  upon  the  English  roads. 
Two  examples  give  a  general  idea  of  the  successful  experiments  made. 
Between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  a  fast  train  is  equipped  with  the 
incandescent  lamps,  one  in  each  compartment  (and  one  additional  for 
emergency),  the  electricity  being  furnished  by  a  dynamo  on  the  tender 
driven  by  steam  from  the  locomotive — no  storage  battery  being  used. 
I  was  informed  that  little  trouble  had  been  experienced  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  lights,  which  had  been  in  continuous  use  for  many 
months,  the  cost  being  low,  the  quality  of  the  light  considered. 
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Od  the  LoDdon,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Bailway  a  very  iDgenioas 
contrivaDce  had  been  put  on  several  trains.  A  dynamo  in  the  guard's 
van,  which  is  always  attached  to  one  end  of  the  train,  was  driven  by  a 
belt  from  the  axle  of  one  of  the  wheels.  The  overplus  of  the  electricity 
generated  while  the  train  is  running  being  stored  in  secondary  bair 
teries  for  use  while  the  train  is  standing.  This  had  proved  a  very  satis- 
factory system,  and  a  company  of  wealthy  capitalists  had  been  ibrmed 
to  introduce  this  invention  on  a  number  of  the  other  roads,  with  great 
promise  of  success.  All  of  the  steamship  packet  lines,  crossing  from 
Ireland  and  France  to  England,  had  put  the  electric  light  upon  their 
best  boats,  and  the  Brush  light  is  almost  universally  used  upon  the 
wharves  and  by  best  roads  at  passenger  and  freight  stations,  and  in 
yards  and  other  public  places,  notwithstanding  that  the  price  of  gas 
is  a  little  more  than  half  what  it  is  in  this  country. 

A  drawing  showing  the  arrangement  of  dynamo  gearing,  lamps,  etc., 
on  the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway — where,  by  the  way, 
I  saw  the  only  Pullman  cars  abroad,  and  they  were  brilliantly  lighted 
by  electricity — has  been  secured  for  the  Museum. 

Upon  a  stone  block  at  Darlington  stands  engine  No.  1  of  the  Stock- 
ton and  Darlington  Eailway,  built  by  Stephenson  and  placed  in  service 
in  1825;  the  first  locomotive  in  the  world  to  be  in  continuous  general 
service  upon  a  railway  constructed  for  passenger  and  freight  trafiic. 

A  journey  of  18  miles  from  Glasgow  along  the  shores  of  the  Clyde 
brought  me  to  Greenock.  On  the  second  floor  of  a  ^tone  house  badly 
out  of  repair,  at  the  foot  of  William  street,  I  stood,  on  the  19th  of  Feb* 
ruary,  1886,  in  the  room  where  James  Watt  was  born,  exactly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  and  one  month  before,  and  a  fussy  old  lady,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  self-appointed  mistress  of  ceremonies,  accepted  a  six- 
pence with  a  courtesy  for  unlocking  the  doors,  while  the  old  vandal 
who  accompanied  her  pocketed  a  shilling,  and  cheerfully  knocked  a 
brick  out  of  the  historic  fire-place  where  he  declared  young  James  first 
watched  the  steam  rise  from  his  mother's  kettle  and  wondered  at  its 
force,  and  this  legend  was  corroborated  by  others. 

At  Glasgow  I  enjoyed  a  trip  down  the  Clyde  and  my  visits  to  Napier's 
and  Reid's  ship-yards  were  full  of  interest. 

All  of  the  principal  large  vessels  uQder  contract  were  to  have  the 
new  triple  expansion  engine. 

After  a  night  journey  from  London  to  Southampton  via  the  London 
and  Southwestern  Eailway  and  a  most  unpleasant  voyage  across  the 
channel  we  landed  at  Havre,  France.  The  journey  from  Ilav^e  to  Paris 
was  full  of  interest. 

I  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  either  the  plan  of  construction 
nor  the  condition  of  the  French  railways.  The  running  time  was  slow, 
the  signals  clumsy,  and  the  trainmen  had  the  appearance  of  being 
poorly  paid  and  unhappy. 

.The  plansoftheearly  English  engineersAad  railway  constructors  seem 
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to  have  been  pretty  generally  followed.  The  people  of  Paris  are  de- 
pendent upon  steam  appliances  for  their  means  of  transit  from  one  part 
of  the  city  to  another ;  the  small  steamers  that  mu  op  and  down  the 
Seine,  touching  at  the  foot  of  each  prominent  street  every  few  minutes, 
being  patronized  much  the  same  as  the  'buses  of  London,  or  the  tram 
cars  in  our  American  cities. 

Many  freight  barges  are  towed  up  this  river,  in  which  the  current  is 
very  swift,  in  a  novel  manner ;  a  chain  with  large  links  and  several 
miles  long,  lies  on  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  an  odd-shaped  boat  with  a 
powerful  engine  drives  a  wheel  above  deck,  which  gears  into  the  links  of 
this  chain,  thus  hauling  the  tow  of  barges  against  the  stream,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  emergency  of  floating  away  in  case  the  engine  should 
be  disabled.  Large  quantities  of  wine  from  the  outlying  districts 
through  France  are  transported  to  the  city  in  this  manner. 

Leaving:  Lyon  station,  Paris,  at  9  p.  m.,  in  a  wagon  lit^  we  reached  the 
north  end  of  the  Mont  Genis  Tunnel  about  1 1  the  next  morning.  Eight 
and  a  half  miles  of  darkness  were  traversed  in  thirty-two  minutes,  and 
we  had  passed  through  what  was  ten  years  ago  the  longest  tunnel  in  the 
world  and  is  now  the  second  in  length. 

At  Turin,  we  were  transferred  to  a  carriage  (with  the  backs  of  alter- 
nate seats  facing  each  other)  somewhat  resembling  American  cars,  ex- 
cept the  aisle  was  not  in  the  center.  Seats  for  three  persons  were  on  one 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  for  one  only  on  the  other. 

The  Italian  train-men  and  station  agents  perhaps  receive  less  pay 
than  in  any  portion  of  Europe.  Women  act  in  latter  capacity  at  many 
of  the  smaller  stations,  as  in  France.  The  time  made  is  very  slow  while 
running  and  long  stops  are  made  at  every  station.  The  four-wheel  cars 
are  poorly  painted,  and,  except  on  fast  express  trains  from  Paris  to 
Rome,  Naples,  etc.,  they  rode  very  rough. 

The  whistle  of  the  steam-boat  bids  fair  to  drown  the  song  of  the 
gondolier  in  Venice,  as  small  steam-boats  with  shrill  piping  whistles  run 
up  and  down  the  Grand  Canal  at  regular  intervals,  furnishing  the  Vene- 
tians who  are  denied  the  pleasure  of  riding  in  a  tram  car,  another  means 
of  rapid  transit.  Numbers  of  small  steam  barges  may  be  seen  on  the 
water- ways  through  Venice  and  on  the  bay  carrying  passengers  to  and 
from  Lido  and  other  points. 

Returning  from  Venice  to  Milan  andjourneyiug  thence  northward,  we 
reached  the  St.  Oothard  Railway  at  Ghiasso,  the  first  station  in  Switzer- 
land over  the  Italian  border,  and  during  the  journey  of  232  kilometers 
(143.7  miles),  consuming  eight  hours,  we  were  scarcely  a  moment  out  of 
sight  of  an  engineering  feat  that  would  have  excited  the  wonder  of  the 
world  a  half  century  ago. 

In  the  limits  of  these  144  miles  there  are  thirty-four  tunnels,  aggre- 
gating many  miles  in  length.  I  had  thought  that,  with  the  somewhat 
intimate  knowledge  of  railroads  in  the  mountain  and  mining  districts 
of  Pennsylvania,  I  was  familiar  with  heavy  curves  and  steep  grades. 
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but  there  is  no  comparison.  The  great  tunnel  is  reached  a  few  moments 
after  passing  the  station  at  Airolo,  and  for  t>yenty-two  and  one-half 
minutes  of  utter  darkness  we  are  passing  through  a  little  more  than 
94  miles — the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
relief  that  one  sees  daylight  at  Goeschenen  at  the  northern  end.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  for  our  section  a  good  photograph  of  each 
of  the  entrances  to  this  great  tunnel,  and  what  appears  to  be  a  very 
accurate  map,  scale  1  to  100,000,  showing  the  location  of  all  the  tunnels 
on  the  road,  and  giving  a  fair  idea  of  the  contour  of  the  country. 

At  Lucerne  the  St.  Gothard  liaii  way  terminates,  but  the  carriages  run 
through  to  Basle  without  change. 

The  railway  from  Basle  to  Strasburg  is  the  best  equipped  road  I 
saw  on  the  Continent,  the  second-class  compartment  in  the  carriages, 
constructed  on  the  English  plan,  being  upholstered  in  a  bright  durable 
color,  and  as  comfortable  as  many  first-class  carriages  in  England;  quite 
a  relief  after  many  days  of  somber  blue-black  on  the  other  roads.  On 
this  railway  the  track  and  road-bed  are  well  taken  care  of,  and  fast  time 
is  made. 

The  German  locomotives  appeared  to  be  more  clumsy  or  old  fash- 
ioned any  than  we  had  seen,  but  their  i)eri'ormance  seemed  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  Belgian  railways  are  well  built  and  equipped ;  fast  time  is  made 
and  the  travel  appears  heavier  than  elsewhere  on  the  Continent.  The 
locomotives  on  the  road  from  Brussels  to  Antweri)  seemed  better  ctd- 
culated  for  the  work  than  on  the  German  roads.  Shorter  time  was 
8i)ent  at  stations  everywhere  in  Belgium  and  more  dispatch  given  to 
arriving  and  departing  trains  than  elsewhere. 

At  various  points  on  the  Continent  experiments  are  being  made  with 
glass,  iron,  and  steel  cross-ties  for  railways  of  heavy  traflic,  and  I  doubt 
if  the  tourist  a  few  years  hence  will  travel  many  miles  over  wooden 
sleepers. 

EUROPEAN  RAILWAY  MUSEUMS. 

South  Kensingtoii  Museum, — To  the  student  of  the  history  of  steam 
and  steam  transportation  the  South  Kensington  (Patent)  Museum  con- 
tains the  most  valuable  and  instructive  collection  of  objects  abroad. 

The  Englishman  of  to-day,  justly  proud  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
last  genw^tion,  is  zealous  to  per[)etuate  the  history  of  the  results  of  the 
life  work  of  Newcomen,  Savery,  Smeaton,  Watt,  Murdoch,  Trevithick, 
George  and  Kobcrt  Stei)henson,  and  Symington. 

In  our  own  country,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Fulton,  no  Amer- 
ican inventor  of  steam  appliances  has  received  the  meed  of  praise  due 
him,  and  yet  no  nation  in  the  world  owes  so  much  to  locomotive  and 
steam-ship  inventors  and  railway  constructors  as  our  own. 

Owing  to  the  limited  area  of  Great  Britain,  however,  which,  exclusive 
of  Ireland,  is  a  trifle  less  than  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  the 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 9 
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record  of  iiivoution  has  bueit  eaaily  keptbel'ore  tUc  |K>piilur  eye.  In  tbis 
old  country,  ailvauced  in  civilization  and  lilcssud  witli  weuJtli,  scicn- 
title  societieci  and  t«cliDieiil  Journals  have  kept  the  results  of  tbe  labors 
of  maat«r  utinda  constantly  before  tbe  intelligent  pnblic,  and  the  sac- 
C08B  of  tbe  lucky  inventor  has  speedily  brougbt  bim  fame  and  fortune. 
Outside  tbe  circle  of  mititaiy  and  naval  heroes  no  names  are  dearer  to 
the  British  heart  than  Watt  and  the  Stapheusoos  (George  and  Bobert), 
and  now  that  a  utemorial  window  to  poor  Trevithick  is  to  be  placed  in 
Westminster  this  illnstrious  trio  will  become  a  quartette,  mucU  to  the 
gratification  of  the  impartial  student  of  tbe  history  of  the  earl;  loco- 
motive who  does  not  jiermit  the  glamour  of  ttuccesa  to  blind  his  vision 
to  trun  merit. 

Original  stationary  engines  built  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
James  Watt  are  in  this  collection,  together  with  many  of  the  models 
which  he  and  his  foreman  (Murdoch)  made  to  illustrate  tbe  patents 
which  he  obtained  from  the  English  Government. 

Original  drawings  mode  by  Trevithick  from  which  bis  bigh-pressnro 
stationaiy  and  locomotive  engines  were  constructed  as  early  as  18U2 
are  framed  and  hanging  on  the  walls,  while  several  of  his  earliest  boil- 
ers are  to  be  fontid  upon  the  museum  fioor. 

A  large  portion  of  the  machinery  of  the  etcaui-boat  Comet,  tbe  drst 
English  steam-boat  commercially  successful  (built  iu  1S13),  which  is  )ir 
much  i-evereuced  in  Great  Britain  as  is  Fnltou's  Clermont  in  America, 
is  also  carefully  prescr^'ed. 

Ui>on  presenting  my  credentials  to  Sir  Phillip  Cuuliffe  Owen,  the 
director  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  I  was  most  courteously  re. 
coive«l,  and  as  ho  was  fully  occupied  (February,  1880)  in  organizing  the 
plauR  for  the  Oulonial  Ezhibitioii,  I  was  referred  to  B.  ThompsoD,  esq., 
tbe  assistant  director,  who  showed  niu  every  attention,  and  led  me  at 
once  to  the  "Kocket,"  which  bo  said  every  American  railroad  man 
wanted  to  see.  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  awe  when  I  placed  my 
band  on  the  iK>ny  of  IS'iO,  which  has  been  grailually  bred  up  iu  aize  and 
strength  to  tbe  powerful  iron  horse  in  a  half  century ;  nor  could  I  help 
a  feeling  of  regi-ut  th>it  tbe  time  nas  not  rijw  for  the  development  f^ 
the  Trevithick  breed,  which  made  fair  S]>eed  and  didfiur  servioe  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  before  StcplienHuu's  successful  racer.  Si.!Xt  to  the 
"Itoeket"  Btood  tbe  " Sunaparei I,"  the  victor  and  the  vanqnisheil  in 
tbe  great  Uain  hill  contest  of  18L>g,  whtcb  stimulated  faith  in  the  Rtewu 
locomotive  that  bad  been  cree|iing  slowly  along  for  twenty-flve  yean 
before,  giving  it  vigor  and  strenjith  to  begin  a  new  life  of  tbe  grealest 
usefulness.  The  scope  of  this  repurt  will  not  permit  of  an  cxUHidiHt 
list  of  the  interesting  and  instrnclive  relics,  drawing«,  ami  modelH  whfeb 
make  this  the  Mecca  of  all  historians  of  the  «Lati«naiy  ami  Im-oiiioHve 
steam-engine.  

Hunteriwi  Museum  at  tbe   Univeraits  t^ 
mode/.— Xeurly  every  one  iutereeted  in  titftl  ^ 
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tliat  in  tlie  wiuCer  of  1763  and  1?(U  James  Watt,  who  was  tliou  twuuty- 
Beven  years  old,  and  was  a  niitthematical  instmmeat  maker  and  general 
mechanician  for  this  Univorsity,  became  interested  in  steam  through  a 
toy  model  of  Neweomen's  engine,  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands 
for  repairs.  This  period  is  described  by  an  eminent  writer  as  "the  era 
of  all  other  the  most  eventfnl  in  the  history  of  the  stoam-engiue."' 

This  model  is  still  preserved  in  the  Hnnterian  Mnsoum,  connected 
with  the  University,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  I  have  held  it 
in  my  hands  and  moved  the  valves  that  Watt  repaired  will  always  be 
held  as  the  most  precious  remembrance  of  my  tour  abroad. 

It  is  rather  a  cnrions  coincidence  that  the  walls  of  the  same  iustita- 
tion  that  witnessed  Watt's  successllil  experiments  with  steam  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago  shonld  now  contain  the  work-shop  and  laboratory  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  electricians  of  the  age,  who  has  labored  so 
saocessfntly  in  investigating  and  utilizing  the  new  power  which  bids 
fair  to  supersede  the  inventions  which  immortalized  that  great  inventor. 

watt's  monument. 

A  few  feet  from  the  Nuwcomen  mo<lnl  stands  a  white  marble  statne 
of  the  great  inventor  in  u  sitting  posture,  sculptured  by  Chan  trey  in  1825. 
The  inscription  ou  the  |)cdestal  reads — 

Thio  statue  of 

James  Watt, 

FelloiT  of  the  Hoysl  fiucjetiea 

of  Londou  mid  Ediabargli, 

unit  Munilxir  of  tlie  Inatitnta  of  Fmuco, 

is  [iresunteil  by  bjti  son 

to  tbi'  iruivenjity  of  OlMgow 

ill  grutitiidu  for  tbe  eiicotirat;eniunt 

ntlVicded  by  its  ProfesuorB 

to  the  ScioDtific  purauitu 

of  his  father's  early  life. 

In  Greenock,  Scotland,  is  a  small  mnseum  which  contains  a  number 

of  letters  written  by  Watt  in  regard  to  his  iuventions,a  few  modelBcnd 

lelloa,  besides  a  statue  by  Chantrey,  similar  to  the  one  at  the  Haateriu 

hUuseuni  at  (lliiH^ow,  ami  ;i.  library  euiiLaiuiiig  a  uiiiiiherof  vaJ(»l)l» 

■books. 

■    The  curator  hw  klodly  promiwHl  to  send  the  National  Mimimk"  ^ 
sntitll  map  of  t^«UMM|B|^Citbn  location  oi'  Wat.t'^  birtii)iJ«^  **^ 
itioiogr^u|^^^^^^^^^^HkBfirst  saw 
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English  steamboat),  1812;  and  tbe  Charlotte  Bundas  (first  successful 
exi>erimeutal  boat),  1802. 

Standing  on  a  pedestal  is  a  cylinder  from  the  first  engine  put  in  the 
Comet  Mr.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Institute  of  Engineers  and 
Ship-builders,  tells  me  that  this  was  taken  out  and  replaced  by  another 
cylinder,  and  after  having  been  used  for  some  time  by  an  old  lady  for  a 
chimney  top,  was  presented  by  her  to  the  Museum  as  soon  as  she  learned 
of  its  historic  value.  Ui)on  the  pedestal  is  placed  a  *'  Record  of  Steam 
Navigation  in  the  Clyde"  and  upon  the  walls  hang  several  photographs 
of  the  machinery  of  the  Cornet^  with  the  inventor,  Henry  Bell,  standing 
beside  it.  Mr.  James  Paton,  Superintendent  of  the  Museum,  presented 
me  with  foe-similes  of  promissory  notes  given  by  Henry  Bell  to  David 
Napier,  1812,  in  payment  for  the  boiler  of  the  Cornet^  the  first  steamer 
that  carrie<l  passengers  in  Europe. 

Also,  a  facsimile  of  certificate  from  Admiral  Sir  Richard  Bickerton, 
of  His  Majesty's  navy,  and  the  captains  of  His  Majesty's  ships  Dra-gon 
and  Superb^  dated  July  4, 1802,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Shorter's  propeller,  by 
the  use  of  which  one  ship  in  a  calm  "  hove  away  at  the  rate  of  1  & 
a  i  miles  per  hour,  having  8  hands  at  the  capstan.'' 

The  original  documents  are  the  property  of  Napier  Brothers,  ship- 
builders on  the  Clyde,  and  are  loaned  by  them  to  the  Kelvin  Grove  Mu- 
seum, Glasgow,  for  exhibition.  A  model  of  a  propeller  worked  in  this 
manner  is  also  shown. 

Paris  and  its  Museums. — There  are  three  thoughts  connected  with 
Paris  that  are  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  the  story  of  steam. 

(1)  In  one  section  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Artes  et  Metiers  stands  a 
marble  statue  of  Papin,  to  whose  investigations  I  believe  the  invention 
of  the  st^jam  piston  and  cylinder  is  largely  due — holding  a  steam  cylin- 
der over  a  flame ;  the  apparatus  having  been  modeled  from  the  draw- 
ings of  the  one  originally  constructed  by  him. 

(2)  Near  by  it  stands  Cugnot's  steam  road  locomotive  of  1770,  the 
oldest  steam-locomotive  in  the  world. 

(3)  The  historical  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  which  I  visited,  and 
where  Fulton  made  his  experiments,  1801,  1802,  and  1803,  with  steam 
appliances,  both  for  towing  boats  and  for  submarine  work  against  the 
wooden  British  sailing  ships  that  were  operating  against  Napoleon  in 
these  eventful  years.  In  1803  or  1804  Napoleon  had  become  much  inter- 
ested in  Fulton's  experiments  with  st^am.  They  had  an  interview,  and 
Fulton's  inventions  were  referred  to  the  French  minister  of  the  marine  for 
investigation.  The  English  naval  authorities,  hearing  of  this,  became 
greatly  alarmed,  for  Napoleon,  who  then  had  a  large  force  of  men  massed 
at  Bologne,ha<l  it  so  arranged  that  if  he  could  get  the  special  barges 
which  ho  ha<l  built  for  the  purpose  six  hours  ahead  of  the  British  in 
their  journey  across  the  channel  he  could  march  his  army  to  London 
without  serious  opposition.  But  thus  early  in  the  liistory  of  steam  nav- 
igation the  value  of  the  marine  engine  of  the  future  was  appreciated  by 
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tbe  nation  which  was  destined  afterwards  to  have  tiie  ^reatei^t  ateam 
navy  in  the  worki,  and  a  handsome  fee  was  paid  Fulton  to  return  to 
England,  where  he  had  alterations  and  additions  made  by  Bolton  and 
Watt,  at  Soho,  to  one  of  their  own  engines,  which  was  exported  to 
America  and  placed  afterwards  in  the  Clermont^  the  lucky  boat  which 
gave  Fulton  fame  and  fortune.  Thus  we  find  that  this  celebrated  in- 
ventor, who  designed  what  lives  in  history  as  the  lirst  successful  steam- 
boat in  the  world,  pursued  his  investigations  in  France,  completed  his 
engine  in  England,  and  won  bis  laurels  in  America. 

There  is  little  else  in  the  French  museums,  either  in  the  Conserva- 
toire or  the  naval  section  of  the  Louvre,  of  interest  to  the  section  of 
steam  transportation. 

Naval  Museum,  Venice. — This  museum  is  full  of  the  most  interesting 
models  and  relics,  some  of  them  of  great  age,  but  I  could  find  nothing 
to  even  suggest  that  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  of  the  Sea  ha<l  any 
ideas  in  regard  to  paddle-wheel  or  i)ropeller  navigation  by  steam  or 
otherwise  prior  to  this  century.  In  Kome  is  to  be  seen  a  marine  paint- 
ing several  centuries  old  representing  oxen  walking  around  a  circle  on 
the  deck  of  a  vessel  driving  a  windlass  geared  to  a  i)addle- wheel  in  the 
stem  of  the  boat — a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  to  the  stern-wheel 
boats  used  for  shoal  navigation  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
In  another  painting  two  or  three  centuries  old  a  sea-nymph  sits  float- 
ing in  a  shell,  with  a  paddle-wheel  apparently  revolving  on  one  side. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  gilded  floating  palace,  in  which  the 
Doges  performed  the  ceremony  of  wedding  the  sea  each  year,  and 
which  was  driven  by  the  galley  slave  chained  to  his  oar,  was  the  most 
advanced  stage  of  marine  architecture  to  which  the  Venetians — once 
rulers  of  the  sea — attained,  until  aft^r  the  introduction  of  steam. 

PETITION  TO  CONGRESS. 

A  description  of  the  section,  which  was  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  January  IC,  1886,  having  been  widely  circulated  during  my 
absence  abroad,  I  found  upon  ray  return  that  over  thirteen  hundred 
gentlemen  connected  with  railroads  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States 
bad  petitioned  Congress  for  an  sippropriation  to  establish  a  section  in 
the  Kational  Museum  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  railroad  and  steam- 
boat. Neither  at  this  session,  nor  during  the  next,  was  this  request 
complied  with,  and  I  have  been  compelled  to  do  what  little  has  been 
done  since  my  return,  with  my  private  means,  during  brief  periods  of 
intermission  from  railway  duties;  short  leaves  of  absence  having  been 
granted  through  the  kindness  of  the  general  manager  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  in  whose  service  I  have  been  employed  for 
nearly  fifteen  years  consecutively. 

A  copy  of  the  petition  to  Congress,  with  the  names  of  the  more  prom- 
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inent  of  the  signers,  together  with  the  resohitious  passed  by  the  Frank 
lin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  is  to  be  found  below  : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

The  undersigned,  desirous  of  perpetuating  the  history  of  the  birth  and  dovelopuicnt 
of  steam  transportation  (by  steam-boat  and  railway)  in  Americn,  respentfnlly  ]>otition 
your  honorable  body  to  appropriate  kucIi  a  Huni  of  money  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  plans  recently  adopted  for  the  orr^anization  of  the  Section  of 
Steam  Transportation  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  ;  said  sum  to  be  expendecl  under 
supervision  of  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
Director  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 


Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroa<l : 
Charles  Schiff,  vice-president. 

Allegheny  Valley  Railroad : 

David  McCargo,  general  snpt. 
T.  R.  Robinson,  treasurer. 

E.  IT.  Utley,  O.  F.  and  P.  ageint. 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad: 

H.  C.  Nutt,  president. 

H.  W.  Gardiner,  secretary. 

D.  L.  Gallup,  auditor. 

Atlantic  and  West   Point  and  Westirn 
Alabama  Railroad : 

L.  P.  Grant,  president. 

Cecil  Gabbett,  general  manager. 

N.  M.  Abbett,  secretary  and  t  wjisuror. 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad : 

P.  F.  Barr,  superintendent. 

Charles  Wincheck,  general  forciiuin. 

Edward  Flockett,  master  mechanic. 

R.  II.  Emerson,  master  mechanic. 

H.  V.  Farries,  master  mechanic. 
Baltimore  and  Delaware  Bay  Railrond  : 

J.  F.  Bingham,  president. 

Fred  Gerker,  general  manager. 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  : 

Robert  Garrett,  president. 

F.  II.  Britton,  superintendent. 

B.  F.  Luther,  master  mechanic. 

E.  T.  Affleck,  division  freight  Qg<Mjt. 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia : 

G.  Clinton  Gardiner,  president. 

C.  n.  Allen,  vice-president. 
G.  S.  Gatcheli,  gen.  supt. 
John  Dougherty,  treasurer. 
R.  D.  McCreary,  engineer. 

Boston,  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Western  : 

A.  Konntze,  president. 
Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh: 

Walston  H.Brown,  president. 

William  E.  Hayt,  chief  engineer. 

George  E.  Merchant,  gen.  mangr. 

I.  S.  Emery,  general  freight  agent. 
Boston  and  Providence  Railrond  : 

Henry  A.  Whitney,  pn^sithMit. 

A.  A.  Folsom,  superintendent. 


Bangor  and  Portland  Railroad : 
C.  Miller,  president. 
George  W.  Mackey,  secretary. 

E.  G.  Wire,  chief  engineer. 
Charles  N.Miller,  G.  F.  and  P.  A. 

Boston  and  Bangor  Steam-ship  Co. : 

W.  II.  Hill,  jr.,  general  manager. 
Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern 
Railroad : 

C.  J.  Ives,  president. 

Robert  Williams,  superintendent. 

S.  S.  Dor  wart,  secretary. 

H.  F.  White,  chief  engineer. 
Ca])e  Fear  and  Tadkin  Valley  Railrond  : 

Julius  A.  Gray,  president. 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Northern  R.  R: 

Charles  C.  Upham,  chief  engineer. 

J.  M.  Forbes,  treasurer. 
Cleveland  and  Canton  Railroad  : 

J.  W.  Ward  well,  gen.  supt. 

Albert  Rokusck,  G.  F.  and  P.  A. 
Cincinnati  and  Eastern  Railroad: 

B.  F.  Coats,  P.  and  R. 
U.  E.  Sawyer,  S.  T. 

T.  D.  Rhodes,  T.  and  G.  P.  A. 
W.  L.  King,  chief  engineer. 
J.  C.  Horner,  Supt.  M.  P. 
Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad : 

J.  H.  Parsons,  superintendent. 

C.  A.  Smith,  supt.  water-works. 

J.  H.  Finney,  asst.  superintendent. 
Jacob  Johann,  master  mechanic. 
C.  H.  Mead,  foreman  car-shops. 
G.  D.  Brooke,  general  foreman. 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy  R.  R. : 
Henry  B.  Stone,  general  manager. 
J.  O.  Bosler,  general  superintendent. 
George  C.  Smith,  chief  engineer. 

F.  C.  Rice,  superintendent. 

C.  N.  Rosseguin,  superintendent. 

F.  E.  Walker,  engineer. 

F.  J.  Allen,  engineer. 

R.  J.  McClure,  c-onstmction  engineer. 

Thomas  Gordon,  division  engineer. 

J.  0.  Thome,  brg.  and  bldg.  Bupt. 
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Chicago,  Burlinj^toii  and  Quincy  R*  H. — 
Continned 

£.  A.  Gnnnel],  L.  and  D.  aji^eDt. 

Wm.  Irving,  gen4  parchasing  agent. 

R.  W.  Colvillo,  master  mechanic. 
Cleveland,  Akron  and  ColnmbuH  Ry. : 

J.  Monnerrat,  president. 

R.  French,  chief  engineer. 

R.  G.  Sharpe,  sapt.  transportation. 

E.  C.  Jones,  G.,  F.,  and  P.  agent. 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad : 

D.  R.  Patterson,  purchasing  agent. 

O.  S.  Lyford, 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Northern  R.  R.: 

George  B.  Harris,  general  manager. 

C.  C.  TTpham,  chief  engineer. 
A.  B.  Hinckley,  anditor. 

Colnmbns  and  Cincinnati  Midland  R.  R. : 
8.  P.  Peabody,  gen'l  saperintendent. 

Cleveland,    Colnmbns,    Cincinnati    and 
Indianapolis  Railway : 
N.  H.  Doveroux,  president. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R. : 

D.  J.  Witemore,  chief  engineer. 

J.  W.  Lowry,  gen*l  master  mechanic. 
£.  Fairbairn,  master  mechanic. 
A.  E.  Alcott,  general  foreman. 

C.  King,  general  foreman. 
Central  Iowa  Railroad : 

William  Hanna,  director. 

D.  V.  Phelps,  ass*t  superintendent. 
Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley  R.  R. : 

F.  G.  Darlington,  superintendent. 
Cincinnati  Southern  Railway: 

John  Carlisle,  trustee. 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway : 

J.  E.  Blunt,  chief  engineer. 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  R.  R.  : 

C.  C.  Wait«,  vice-president. 

J.  Ramsey,  chief  engineer. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Ry. : 

A.  Kimball,  vice-president. 

C.  L.  Kwing,  claim  agent. 

W.  H.  Robinson. 

George  F.  Walker,  superintendent. 
Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michigan  R.  R. : 

Norman  Berkley,  general  manager. 

O.  W.  Lampoi-t,  superintendent. 

S.  B.  Ginker,  master  mechanic. 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  Railway : 

M.  E.Ingall,  president. 
(Meveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad: 

John  Thomas,  superintendent. 

R.  S.  Smith,  assistant  manager. 

G.  A.  Ingersoll,  sec'y  and  treasurer. 


Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texjis  Pa- 
cific Railway: 

Frank  S.  Bond,  president. 

R.  Carroll,  general  superintendent. 

G.  B.  Nicholson,  chief  engineer. 

G.  Bonscaren,  construction  engineer. 

Jnmes  Moehan,  supt.  M.  P.  and  M. 
Columbus,   Hocking  Valley  and  Toledo 
Railway : 

M.  M.  Green,  president. 

Wm.  Greene,  second  vice-president. 

William  N.  Cott,  treasurer. 

W.  H.  Jennings,  engineer. 

F.  B.  Sheldon,  eugineer. 

J.  G.  Hntchins,  master  mechanic. 

William  A.  Miles,  general  freight  ag*f. 
Chicago  and  West  Michigan  Railroad  : 

J.  K.  V.  Agnew,  geuM  superintendent. 

J.  H.  Carpenter,  G.  F.  and  P.  A. 
Delaware,  Lapkawanaand  Western  R.  R. : 

Samuel  Sloan,  president. 
Daj^on  and  Ireton  Railroad : 

James  M.  Prendergjist,  president. 
Delaware  and  Bound  Brook  Railroad  : 

J.  H.  Stevenson,  secretary  and  troas. 
Detroit,  Grand   Haven    aud  Milwaukee 
Ry.  and  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Ry. : 

W.  J.  Spicer,  general  manager. 

J.  W.  Fortune,  ass.  geuM  manager. 

Geo.  Masson,  chief  of  engineers. 

A.  B.  Atwater,  superintendent. 

W.  J.  Morgan,  superintendent. 

J.  H.  Minor,  treasurer. 

H.  Roberts,  mech.  supt. 

John  Main,  asst.  G.  F.  agent. 

J.  E.  Quick,  gen*l  baggage*  agent. 

J.  Lorincr,  geuM  storekeeper. 
Duluth  and  Iron  Range  R.  R. : 

C.  Tower,  president. 

L.  P.  Beck,  secretary. 

A.  H.  Viele,  anditor. 

R.  H.  Lee,  chief  engineer  and  snpt. 
John  Mailman,  chief  explorer. 
Detroit,  Lansing  and  Northern  R.  R. : 
J.  B.  Mulliken,  general  manager. 

F.  M.  Fish,  general  superintendent. 
J.  J.  McVene,  chief  engineer. 
John  Doyle,  general  road-master. 

B.  F.  Calvin,  general  road-master. 

G.  C.  Watrous,  superintendent  M.  P. 
W.  A.  Carpenter,  G.  F.  and  P.  agent. 
G.  W.  Light,  assistant  road-nmster. 
R.  Rustine,  assistant  road-master. 
R.  M.  Tiflfany,  foreman  car  dept. 

A.  P.  Sweet,  master  painter. 
T.  8.  Newton,  gen'l  rg.  agent. 
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East.  Te.nnossoo,  Virginia  niul  (in.  R.  R. : 
J.  C.  Andrews,  gcnM  stli.  aj;t. 

F.  R.  Hunger,  superiDteudent. 
Elinira,  Cortland  and  Nortliorn  R.  li. : 

A.  A.  McLeod,  general  manager. 
Eaflt  Toiineseee  and  Wcntern  Nortli  Caro- 
lina R.  R.  : 

A.  Pardee,  jr.,  president. 

J.  G.  Wise,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
F't  W.,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  R.  R.  : 

W.  W.  Worthington,  gen*l  8Ui)t. 

Charles  HoiTman,  auditor. 

R.  F.  Kinnaird,  G.  F.  agent. 
Florida  Sontboru  Railway : 

James  D.  Hallstou,  suporintendont. 

Sherman  Conont,  gen'l  manager. 
Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  R.  R. : 

II.  C.  Potter,  V.  I*,  and  gen'l  m{in;xr. 

San  ford  Keeler,  superintendent. 

William  B.  Sears,  chief  engineer. 

W.  F.  Potter,  assistant  snpt. 

G.  M.  Brown,  general  road-raaHt<*x- 
II.  M.  Perry,  M.  C.  builder. 
Thomas  J.  Matswell,  M.  M. 

Gulf.  Colorado  and  Sunta  ¥6  Railway: 

M.  W.  Joyce,  general  agent. 

Thomas  M.  Jackson,  land  agent. 

W.  J.  Sherman,  engineer. 
Henderson  Bridge  Company : 

8.  8.  Eastwood,  secretary. 
Houston  and  Texas  Central : 

A.  H.  Swanson,  general  manager. 

G.  A.  Quinlan,  engr.  and  supt. 

E.  W.  Cave,  treasurer. 
Hanover  Junction  and  Gettysburg  Rail- 
road: 

A.  W.  Eichelberger,  president. 

R.  M.  Wirt,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Indianapolis,    Decatur    and    Springfield 
Railroad: 

H.  B.  Hammond,  receiver. 

G.  W.  Bender,  superintendent. 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railway: 

T.  W.  Burroughs,  superintendent. 

W.  P.  Orland,  assist^int  M.  M. 
Illinois  Central  Railroad : 

J.  C.  Clarke,  president. 

R.  S.  Charles,  president. 

C.  M.  Sheafe,  superintendent. 
J.  G.  Morey,  general  agent. 

D.  R.  Morey,  general  freight  agent. 
Jno.  M.  Turner,  division  snpt. 

J.  W.  Colnian,  A.  G.  P.  agent. 
Wm.  Murray,  gen*l  Sth.  P.  ^gent. 
S.  B.  McConnico,  general  agent. 


:  Kaus»H  City,  Fort  Seott  and  Gulf  R.  R.: 
G.  H.  Nettleton,  general  manager. 
Nonuan  Jones,  general  agent. 
Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad: 

C.  H.  Perry,  chief  engineer. 

D.  G.  Hill,  general  superintendent. 
W.  S.  Weed,  general  freight  agent. 
H.  J.  Casteter,  auditor. 

A.  D.  Thomas,  cashier. 

G.W.  Smith,  G.  P.  agent. 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Sonthem  R.  R. : 

Maitland  Porter,  general  supt. 

P.  F.  Wright,  general  supt. 

G.  W.  Steven,  supt.  M.  P. 

Geo.  Gal  la  way,  foreman  car  shops. 

P.  J.  Clausy,  foreman  car  shops. 

J.  S.  Graham,  master  mechanic. 

L.  C.  Robson,  M.  C.  builder. 

John  Kirby,  general  M.  C. 

Norman  Totten,  L.  and  C.  dept. 

L.  C.  Higgins,  purchasing  agent. 
I^ehigh  Valley  Railroad: 

E.  B.  Wilbur,  president. 

Charles  Hartshorn,  viee-preHidont. 
J.  R.  Fanshawe,  secretary. 
William  Alderson,  treasurer. 
A.  W.  Stedman,  chief  engineer. 
John  Taylor,  general  manager. 
J.  H.  Heckman,  general  freight  agent. 

E.  B.  Byington,  gen.  passenger  agent. 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway : 

A.  M.  Quarrier,  second  vice-president. 
L.  R.  Knott,  assistant  to  president. 
R.  Wells,  assistant  to  president. 
C.  R.  Barnhardt,  snpt.  transportation. 
C.  W^.  Corringe,  general  agent. 

F.  B.  Rob8on,road  master. 

G.  W.  Hinmau,  supt.  brgs.  and  bldgs. 
L.  Howell,  superintendent. 

H.  W.  Bruce,  attorney. 
Theo.  Welch,  general  freight  agent. 
J.  C.  Loomis,  master  trains. 
James  Ge^des,  superintendent. 
C.  O.  Parker,  superintendent. 
J.  T.  Harrahan,  general  manager. 
R.  K.  Warren,  secretory. 
Cushman  Quarrier,  comptroller. 
W.  W.  Tompson,  treasurer. 
Lyttleton  Cooke,  attorney. 
F.  M.  Fonda,  assist,  superintendent. 
Louisville,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Ry. : 
W.  N.  Marshall,  master  transp. 
J.  J.  Casey,  m.  c.  builder. 
R.  F.  Reynolds,  commercial  agent. 
E.  D.  Anderson,  master  mocbanic. 
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Miebigau  Contnil  Uailroad : 

B«DJ.  DouglasA,  engineer  bridges. 

J.  D.  llawks,  chief  engineer. 

A.  Torroy,  assistant  engineer. 

I.  P.  Morris,  assistant  engineer. 

W.  B.  Stilison,  assistant  engineer. 

A.  G.  Daiiey,  superintendent  transp. 
Mexican  National  Kail  way: 

C.  A.  Merriam,  gen.  superint'Cndent. 

£.  A.  Handy,  engineer. 

J.  M.  Winslow,  master  raecbanio. 
Minnesota!  and  Nor tli western  Railroad : 

J.  C.  Fernstorm,  chief  engineer. 

Frank  Skipwitb,  asst.  chief  engineer. 

Chr.  Nasten,  assistant  engineer. 

W.  J.  VVilgns,  assistant  engineer. 
Milwaukee  and  Northern  Kailron<l : 

JauH's  C.  Spencer,  vice-president. 

C.  F.  Falton,  general  superintendent. 
Milwaukee,  Lake  ShoriMind  Western  Hy. : 

J.  Donahue,  superintendent. 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway : 

H.  M.  Hoxie,  vice-president. 

Wni.  Kerrigan,  gen.  Hupcrint^^iident. 

D.  Brocke,  snpt.  transportation. 
Kfaryland  Steam* boat  Company : 

H.  B.  Ensign,  president. 
James  £.  Bynl,  secretary. 
Mexican  Central  Railway : 

F.  W.  Johnston,  sup't  M.  P.  and  M. 
New  York  Central  &,  Ilndson  River  R.  R.: 

Chauncey  M.  Depew,  president. 
Horace  J.  Hay  den,  vice-president. 
J.  M.  Tancey,  general  superintendent. 
Theodore  Voorhees,  ass^t  geu'l  sup't. 
C.  M.  Bissell,  superintendent. 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.: 

C.  S.  Davidson,  superintendent. 
Otis  C.  Lackey,  master  mechanic. 

New  York  and  New  England  R.  R.: 
Elliot  Hoi  brook,  superintendent. 
L.  W.  Palmer,  superintendent. 
J.  S.  Henny,  superintendent  M.  P. 

New  York,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  R.  R  : 

D.  W.  Caldwell,  receiver. 

G.  H.  Spriggs,  G.  F.  and  P.  A. 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Jl.  II.: 

N.  J.  Murphy,  superintendent. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  R.  R.: 

N.  D.  Woode,  superintendent. 

Ang.  Mordecai,  engineer. 
Northern  Central  Railway : 

Robert  Neilson,  gen'lsnperintundiMit. 

A.  C.  Hippy,  engineer  M.  W. 

£.  D.  Nelson,  superiutendent  M.  P. 

S.  W.  White,  secret^iry. 


Now  Vork,PhiljMlelphia&.NorfolK  R.  R.: 

William  A.  Patton,  vice-president. 

William  Cariss,  secretary  and  auditor. 

R.  B.  Cooke,  G.  B.  agent. 

IL  D.  Dunne,  superintendent. 

G.  W.  Russell,  master  mechanic. 
Newport  News  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.: 

R.  W.  Briggs,  sup't  M.  P.  and  M. 

John  Fitzgerald,  master  mechanic. 

W.  E.  Ramsey,  general  foreman. 

I).  S.  Weaver,  general  foreman. 
New  Orleans  and  Vicksburg  Packet  Co. : 

J.  Janney,  general  agent. 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  : 

F.  J.  Kimball,  president. 

W.  P.  Cosgrove,  superintendent. 
New  Orleans  and  Nort.h western  R.  R.  : 

John  Glynn,  jr.,  general  agent. 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Ry. : 

Thomas  P.  Fowler,  president. 

J.  E.  Childs,  general  manager. 

11.  Anfierson,  G.  F.  and  P.  A. 

E.  Cantield,  superintendent. 

E.  Minshall,  master  mechanic. 
New  York,  Providence  and  Boston  R.  R. 

G.  H.  Griggs,  master  mechanic. 
North  Pennsylvania  Railroad : 

F.  A.  Comly,  president. 

New  Haven  and  Northampton  Railroad : 

S.  B.  Opdyke,  jr.,  superintendent. 
Northern  Pacific  Railway : 

T.  F.  Okes,  V.  P.  and  genl.  manager. 

J.  M.  Hannaford,  G.  F.  Agent. 

C.  S.  Fee,  general  passenger  agent. 

A.  Anderson,  chief  engineer. 

F.  Green,  superintendent. 

J.  Blickensderfer,  engineer. 

F.  W.  Gilbert,  supt.  R.  M.  division. 
W.  A.  Gaslock,  master  mechanic. 

New  Orleans  Pacific  Railroad  : 

E.  B.  Wheelock,  president. 

Robert  Strong,  secretary. 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad: 

W.  W.  Peabody,  president. 

C.  M.  Stanton,  asst.  superiutendent. 

W.  B.  Ruggles,  chief  engineer. 

W.  J.  Robinson,  genl.  baggage  agent. 

Percy  Werner,  general  counsel. 
Old  Colony  Railroad : 

Charles  F,  Schoate,  president. 

C.  L.  Levering,  director. 

R.  W.  Turner,  director. 

C.  N.  Bliso,  director. 

John  J.  Russell,  director. 

G.  A.  Gardener,  director. 
John  S.  tJraghn,  director. 
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OUl  Colony  Railroad — Contiiniod. 

Thomas  Dnnn,  director. 

Thomas  J.  Borden,  director. 
Orogon  and  California  Railroad : 

R.  Woelden,  rocr.  and  gonl.  uianagor. 

J.  Brandt,  general  anporiutondont. 

G.  H.  Andrews,  second  v.  president. 

E.  P.  Rogers, C.  P.  and  P.  agent. 
Oceanic  Steam-ship  Company : 

J.  D.  Spreokels  &  Bro.,  general  agts. 
Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Co. : 

Goodall,    Perkins    ^    Co..    grnornl 
agents. 
Pacific  Imprevement  Compnny: 

F.  S.  Donty,  secretary. 
Pacific  Coast  Railway : 

J.  M.  Filmore,  manager. 
Philndelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
R:i  ilroa<1 : 

Isaac  Hinckley,  president. 

J.  M.  Mills,  superintendent. 

A.  Feldpanche,  engineer. 

L.  M.  AUibonc,  assistant  engimn^r. 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroail  * 

Thomas  A.  Roberts,  superintendent. 

E.  B.  Westfall,  superintendent. 

Joseph  R.  Davis,  assistant  engineer. 

D.  H.  Lovell,  assistant  engineer. 
Isaiah  Paxon,  master  mechanic. 
W.  L.  Holman,  master  mechanic. 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  : 
H.  K.  Nichols,  chief  engineer. 
W.  Hnnter,  assistant  engineer. 

E.  F.  Smith,  chief  assistant  engineer. 
J,  V.  Smith,  prest.  E.  Penn.  Div. 
O.  M.  Weand,  engineer  of  canals. 
George  Eltz,  superintendent  trans. 

G.  A.  Shaffer,  general  baggage  agent. 
J.  Lowrie  Bell,  gen.  traf.  manager. 
James  Calhoun,  gen.  freight  agent. 

Peoria,  Decatnr  and  Evansvillo  Railnmd : 

G.  L.  Bra<lbury,  vice-president. 

R.  A.  Bunker,  treasurer. 

II.  C.  Parker,  traffic  manager. 
Providence  and  Woreester  Railroad : 

James  Gallery,  president. 

H.  D.  Campbell,  sect'y  and  treasurer. 

C.  S.  Wight,  general  freight  agent. 

J.  Morton  Hall,  purchasing  agent. 

W.  M.  Flabaven,  master  mechanic. 

Joseph  Johnson,  superintendent. 

J.  L.  Kirk,  auditor. 

C.  H.  Basset t,  gen.  passenger  agent. 

J.  H.  Agnew,  general  foreman  shops. 

M.  L.  Cromlish,  act'g  gen.  fr't  agent.  { 


Pennsylvania  Comjmny : 

T.  D.  Mesler,  vic--pre«^t  and  comp. 

J.  M.  Kimball,  superintendent. 

G.  S.  Morris,  superintendent. 

Charles  L.  Cole,  A.  G.  F.  agent. 

II.  W.  Byers,  rpail-master. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad : 

G.  B.  Roberts,  president. 

]^>ank  Thomson,  2d  vice  president. 

N.  D.  Dn Barry,  'M  vie^  prejtident. 

John  P.  Green,  4th  vice  president. 

John  C.  Sims.jr.,  secretary. 

John  D.  Taylor,  treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Pugh,  general  managi-r. 

T.  N.  Ely,  geni.  supt.  M.  P. 

Alexander  M.  Fox,  director. 

Henry  D.  Welsh,  director. 

II.  H.  Houston,  director. 

.John  P.  Wetherill,  director. 

N.  Parker  Shortridge,  director. 

Wistar  Morris,  director. 

J.  T.  Richards,  asst.  chief  engine<»r. 

R.  E.  Pcttit,  general  superintendent 

F.  Woleott  Jackson,  general  snpt. 
Jos.  Crawford,  superintendent. 
W.  N.  Bannard,  superintendent. 
Frank  EUmaker,  superintendent. 
O.  E.  McClellnn,  superintendent. 
A.  P.  Kirkland,sui>erintendent. 
J.  B.  Hutchinson,  superintendent. 
Wilson  Brown,  superintendent. 
Alfre<l  Walt«r,  superintendent. 

J.  A.  Anderson,  supt.  relief  dept. 

Frank  Sheppard,supt.  M.  P. 

H.  S.  Hay  ward,  supt.  M.  P. 

S.  M.  Pre  vest,  general  supt.  trans. 

J.  R.  Wood,  general  passenger  agent. 

G.  W.  Boyd,  asst.  gen.  pass,  agent. 
L.  P.  Farmer,  N.  E.  pass,  agent. 
Enoch  Lewis,  purchasing  agent. 

M.  P.  Sargent,  asst.  genl.  pure,  agent. 

F.  J.  McWa<le,  general  baggage  agent. 

R.  W.  Downing,  comptroller. 

James  Reed,  superintendent. 

M.  Riebenack,  assistant  comptroller. 

O.  J.  Geer,-  general  agent. 

C.  S.  Worts,  road  foreman  engineers. 

Joseph  U.  Crawford,  chief  engineer. 

Samuel  W.  Latta,  chief  medical  exr. 

M.  W.  Thomson,  engr.  mach.  works. 

W.  M.  Phillips,  superintendent. 

E.  F.  Brooks,  engr.  maintenance  of 
way. 

Richmond  and  Danville  Railroa<l: 

F.  W.  Hnidekoper,  vice-president. 
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RichiDond,  Fredericksbiirgli  aud  Potomac 
Railroad : 
Jos.  P.  Briton,  president. 

E.  T.  D.  Myen,genl.  Baperintondent. 
J.  B.  Winston,  treasarer. 

Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railniad  : 

Decatnr  Ax  tell,  receiver  and  mnnr. 

£.  R.  Leiand,  secretary. 
Rome,Watcrtown  and  Ogdensbargh  R.  R.: 

H.  W.  Britton,  general  manager. 

W.  W.  Currin,  snpt.  transp. 

T.  M.  Petty,  general  baggage  agent. 

F.  R.  Becker,  chief  engineer. 

G.  H.  Ilazleton,  superintendent. 
G.  C.  Gridley,  A.  G.  P.  agent 
T.  n.  Austin,  tax  agent. 

C.  L.  Martin,  auditor. 
E.  M.  Moore,  general  freight  agent. 
II.  A.  Smith,  road-master. 
Saint  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Hante  R.  R.: 
W.  Bayard  Cutting,  president. 

G.  W.  Parker,  V.  pres.  and  gen.  man. 
Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway : 

I).  W.  Nichols,  general  snpt. 

James  Dunn,  chief  engineer. 

Wm.  A.  Thomas,  division  supt. 
Saint  Paul,  Minneupolisand  Manitoba  Ry : 

£.  B.  McKcnnan,  asst.  gen.  snpt. 

C.  II.  Jcnks,  superintendent. 

A.  Githens,  superintendent. 

Elmer  L.  White,  secretary. 
South  Florida  Railroad: 

J.  E.  Ingraham,  president. 

F.  H.  Rand,  general  superintendent.  | 

R.  R.  Swoopo,  superintendent. 

Wilbur  McCoy,  auditor. 
Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans  Anchor  Line: 

J.  B.  Woods,  general  agent. 
Shenango  and  Allegheny  Railroad  : 

J.  T.  Blair,  president. 

P.  E.  McCray,  auditor. 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad  : 

John  C.  Winder,  general  manager. 
Steaui   Packet  Co. ;  Seaboard  and   Roa- 
noke  Railroad ;     Raleigh   aud  Gaston 
Railroad ;   Raleigh    and  Augusta   Air 
Line  ;     Carolina  Central  Railroad  Co. 

William  M.  KobiuKon,  president. 
Southern  Trausporlatioii  Co.: 

A.  M.  Calliday,  general  agent. 
Star  Union  Line: 

.Tohn  H.  Moriarity,  agent. 
Saint  Louis,  Fort-  Scott  and  Wichita  R.  R. :  i 

J.  W.  Miller,  vice-president. 

J.  H.  Richards,  general  attorney. 

J.  W.  Dowland,  secretary. 


Saint  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad: 

W.  II.  Rawn,  vice-president. 
Shenandoah  Valley  Railroad : 

G.  R.  W.  Armes,  treasurer. 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad : 

A.  C.  Hutchinson,  general  manager. 

A.  N.  Towne,  general  manager. 

I.  Krnttschnitt,  assistant  manager. 

J.  H.  Willentb,  secretary. 

J.  A.  Fillmore,  gen'l  superintendent. 

William  Hood,  chief  engineer. 

R.  H.  Crawford,  cent,  freight  agent. 

E.  W.  Haw,  A.  G.  F.  A. 

William  H.  Mills,  land  agent. 

J.  G.  Schreiver,  traffic  manager. 

N.  B.  Kellogg,  assistant  road-master 

W.  G.  Cortiss,  superintendent  track. 

William  T.  Lambell,  engineer. 

J.  R.  Wilkinston,  insp.  engineer. 

E.  H.  Miller,  jr.,  secretary. 

J.  C.  Stubbs,  general  trafiQc  mabager. 

Michael  Deering,  assistant  engineer. 

R.  H.  Pratt,  ass't  geuM  sup't. 

Richard  Gray,  general  freight  agent. 

Jerome  Madden,  land  .igent. 

C.  J.  Wilder,  freight  aoditor. 

E.  C.  Wright,  general  auditor. 

Texas  and  Pacific  Railway: 

L.  A.  Shelden,  receiver. 

Eugene  H.  Hinton,  comm'l  agent. 

Texas  and  Saint  Louis  Railway: 

S.  W.  Fopdyce,  receiver. 

H.  G.  Arlis,  comptroller. 

S.  B.  Fish,  agent  for  receiver. 

H.  A.  Young,  chief  engineer. 
Ulster  and  Delaware  Railroad : 

J.  H.  Jones,  general  superintendent. 
Union  Switch  and  Signal  Company : 

C.  H.  Jackson,  president. 
Union  Pacific  Railway : 

C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  president. 

S.  T.  Smith,  general  soperintendent. 

J.  Blinchensderfer,  chief  engineer. 

W.  W.  Fagan,  superintendent. 

O.  H.  Dorrance,  superintendent. 

J.  O.  Brinkeroff,  superintendent. 

L.  H.  Kortz,  sup't  telegraph 

Erastus  Yonng,  auditor. 

J.  A.  Monroe,  general  freight  agent. 

ThomasL.  Kimball,  gen.  traffic  man'r. 

C.  S.  Stebbins,  general  traffic  agent. 

J.  W.  Morse,  gen.  passenger  agent. 
Ulster  and  North  Carolina  Railroad : 

A.  B.  Andrews,  president. 
Wallkill  Valley  Railroad : 

G.  M.  Graves,  superintendent. 
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W(\Htinghon80  Air-Brakti  CoinpHny  : 

Goorge  Westioghouso,  jr.,  president. 
Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie : 

C.  A.  Wilson,  chief  engineer. 

Joseph  M.  Hall,  gen'l  passenger  .ig't. 

A.  G.  Brown,  general  freight  agent. 

A.  IL  Thorpe,  cashier. 

W.  R.  Woodford,  pnrchjising  agent. 

Otto  Swartz,  assistant  chief  engineer. 

M.  D.  Woodford,  receiver. 

8.  IL  Ayers,  secretary.  ' 

West  Jersey  Railroad : 

R.  Stretch,  general  express  agent. 
Western  Maryland  Railroad : 

J.  M.  Hood,  president. 

John  S.  Harden,  secretary. 

B.  H.  Griswold,  gen.  fr't  and  pas.  ag't. 
Wilmington  and  Northern  Railroail : 

IL  A.  Da  Pont,  president. 
West  Shore  Railroad : 

J.  D.  Layng,  general  manager. 

C.  W.  Bradley,  general  snp't. 

D.  B.  McCoy,  superintendent. 
J.  P.  Bradfield,  superintendent. 

Western  Transit  Company : 

S.  D.  Caldwell,  general  manager. 


Wnhash,  St.  Louis  Hud  Pacific  Railway  : 
Thomas  Anderson,  general  foreman. 
R.  A.  Honghton,  road-master. 
George  F.  Bid  well,  assistant  sap't. 
A.  B.  Adams,  road-master. 

F.  Sullivan,  road-master. 

G.  W.  Stevens,  superintendent. 
W.  V.  Stnart,  attorney. 

J.  S.  Goodrich,   master  transporta- 
tion. 
Zanesville  and  Ohio  Railroad : 

James  Buckingham,  president. 

£dw.  A.  Green,  chief  engineer. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh  R.  R.: 

C.  B.  Taylor,  superintendent. 

Loroy  Kells,  master  mechanic. 

William  Stewart,  gen-1  freight  ag't. 

Robert  Curtis,  master  mechanic. 

£dw.  B.  Wall,  superintendent. 

Charles  B.  Street,  master  mechanic. 

William  Swanston,  master  mechanl:^. 

W.  W.  Reynolds,  master  mechanic. 
Woodruff  Sleeping-Car  Company : 

John  C.  Paul,  general  manager. 
Pittsburgh  Locomotive  Works : 

F.  G.  Dickson/  president. 


At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  held 
Wednesday,  June  IG,  188G,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were 
unanimously  adopted,  viz : 

Whereas  a  petition  signed  by  over  eleven  hundred  prominent  railway  officials  of 
the  United  States  has  been  presented  in  the  Honse  of  Representatives  by  the  Hon.  J. 
B.  Everhart,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  petition  reads 
as  follows : 

**  To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  The  undersigned,  desirous  of  perpetuating 
the  history  of  the  birth  and  development  of  steam  transportation  (by  steam-boat  apd 
railway  in  America)  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  to  appropriate  such 
a  sum  of  uioney  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  plan  recently  adopted 
for  the  organization  of  the  section  of  steam  transportation  in  the  U.  S.  National 
Mnsenm,  said  sum  to  be  expended  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  Director  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum :'' 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Mechanic  Arts  most  heartily  and  cordially  concnrs  in  the  purpose  and 
objects  of  this  petition,  and  rQSi>ecl£ully  requests  favorable  action  thereon. 

Adopted. 

Attest: 

William  H.  Wahl, 

Secretary. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  I  spent  such  time  as  could  be 
spared  from  duties  connected  with  the  railway  service  in  installing  and 
classifying  objects  collected  wliilc  abroad  and  in  cx)rrespondence  with 
railroad  officials  and  others  interested  in  the  development  of  the  sec- 
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tiou.  I  judge  from  the  iuterest  shown  by  tlieui  that  the  nucleus  which 
we  have  at  the  end  of  the  iirst  3'ear  of  tUo  existence  of  the  Section  of 
Steam  Transportation  can  be  rapidly  expanded  into  a  collection  which 
shall  proi>erly  illustrate  the  history  of  the  birth  and  development  of  the 
steamship  and  railroad  when  it  shall  be  practicable  to  organize  the  sec- 
tion upon  a  basis  commensurate  with  its  importance. 


REPORT  ON  THE  SECTION  OP  MATERIA  MEDICA  IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL 
MUSEUM  FOR  THK  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1886. 


By  H.  G.  Bkykr,  M.  D.,   U,  S.  Navtjy  Honorary  Curator, 


In  i)erformiiig  the  somewhat  peealiar  and  more  or  less  difficult  task 
of  arranging  and  classifyiug  the  collection  of  materia  medica  specimens 
for  the  pari)Ose  of  exhibition,  two  objects  are  constantly  being  kept  in 
mind,  namely :  (1)  To  make  the  collection  both  attractive  and  instruct- 
ive to  the  general  public,  giving  them  an  easy  reference  to  any  speci- 
men on  which  they  may  desire  information,  and  (2)  to  afford  the  stu- 
dent of  medicine  and  pharmacy  the  opportunity  of  studying  materia 
medica  in  all  its  details. 

Every  specimen  of  drug  on  exhibition  is  accompanied  with  a  small 
but  concise  so-called  specific  label,  which  is  more  especially  intended  to 
describe  the  drug  itself  as  it  appears  in  the  market.  This  label  will  be 
found  attached  to  the  square  block  upon  which  the  bottle  containing 
the  specimen  is  placed.  A  second  kind  of  label,  which  may  be  termed 
the  generic  label,  is  much  larger,  and  the  instruction  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  give  comprises  the  characters  peculiar  to  an  entire  genus. 
The  third  label  is  also  a  large  one,  and  gives  a  description  of  each  larger 
group  of  plants  to  which  the  specimens  belong.  This  will  be  found  at 
the  beginning  of  each  new  group  in  the  exhibition  eases. 

It  is  intended,  finally,  to  have  every  specimen  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  (1)  By  a  well-preserved  and  mounted  herbarium  specimen 
of  the  plant  from  which  the  specimen  is  derived.  (2)  By  a  colored  plate, 
profusely  illustrating  not  only  the  entire  plant,  in  as  nearly  its  natural 
state  as  can  be  shown  by  plates,  but  also  the  anatomy  of  all  its  parts. 
(3)  By  a  picture  showing  the  peculiar  microscopical  structure  of  the  dif- 
ferent constituents  of  each  plant.  Every  one  of  these  pictures  will  in 
time  be  provided  with  a  label  which  shall  be  descriptive  of  whatever 
it  is  intended  to  elucidate. 

This  work,  of  course,  will  require  some  time  to  fully  accomplish.  At 
present  we  are  by  no  means  in  the  possession  of  all  the  colored  plates 
and  herbarium  specimens  needed  to  illustrate  every  spfecinieu  iii  the 
above-described  manner,  and  their  collection,  in  many  instances,  is  a 
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mere  matter  of  ehance ;  bat  a  groat  deal  can  be  done  to  expedite  the 
aeeomplishineut  of  the  object. 

Much  time  has  been  already  devoted  to  the  large  descriptive  cata- 
logae  which  we  contemplate  writing,  and  which  is  intended  not  only 
as  a  guide  for  the  general  visitor  and  the  student  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy resident  at  Washington,  but  which  shall  also  give  to  druggists 
and  non-resident  medical  men  valuable  information  on  all  the  rare  drugs 
contained  in  the  collection.  This  work  has  been  progressing  but  slowly 
for  the  reason  that  the  library  of  this  section  of  the  Museum  is  not  yet 
provided  with  the  books  which  are  indispensable  to  complete  a  work  of 
this  kind. 

The  remainder  of  the  routine  work  consists  in  registering,  examining, 
identifying,  and  bottling  the  specimens  which  are  from  time  to  time 
sent  in  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  writing  of  labels  for  new  speci- 
mens, as  well  as  making  constant  improvements  on  old  ones,  is  a  con- 
tinuous source  of  work. 

The  invasion  of  the  specimens  by  insects  is  prevented  in  the  usual 
way,  by  placing  blotting-paper,  moistened  with  chloroform,  into  the 
respective  bottles,  and  this  process  so  far  has  answered  the  purpose 
vwy  well  indeed. 

A  list  of  the  papers  published  in  relation  to  the  material  and  work 
of  this  department  has  been  furnished  for  the  bibliography,  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  in  tiiis  place. 

Up  to  last  year  the  arrangement  of  the  si>ecimens  was  only  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  orders  as  they  are  found  in  Bentham  and  Hooker's 
Genera  Plantarum.  The  change  which  has  been  made  this  year  in  the 
classification  is  deemed  of  seme  importance,  i.  «.,  that  each  genus  is 
placed  in  the  order  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  above-mentioned  work. 

The  number  of  specimens  now  on  exhibition  is  3,326,  of  which  1,457 
have  printed  specific  labels.  In  order  to  enable  the  curator  to  label 
the  remainder  of  the  collection,  a  few  more  books  of  reference  must  be 
provided.  The  illustration  of  the  specimens  by  properly  mounted  col- 
ored plates  and  herbarium  plants  is  still  in  progress,  and  will  occupy  a 
few  months  more. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  specimens,  rei)resenting  the  more  important 
and  rare  drugs  which  were  received  and  entered  on  the  register: 

FUOM  THE   GOVKUNMENT  OF  JAMAICA. 

Amyrin  balHaiiiitera.  Cutaauiipolos  Peruira. 

Mucuua  prurieiiH.  CyporuH  artlculatUB. 

Cattsia  oborata.  Capparis  cyuoxihallojibora. 

CalotropiH  gigaiitoa.  Smilax  cbiua. 

Rbizopbora  mangle.  Mikania  gaaco. 

Ipomoca  purga.  Boccunia  frutesceos. 

Aviceuuia  uitida.  Crotou  cascarilla. 

Goaania  domiugeuHis.  Aiidira  iQerniU. 
LagUDcalaria  racemoiia. 
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Coiitrayerba.  BHlHamoprieto. 

Fabau  vegetal.  HalHaino  uegro. 

Panita.  Krameria. 

Valerian,  and  dried  8i>ociiueaH  of  til^^  MafTron  plant — 
Croons  sativa. 


FROM  TllR  JAPANR8R   EXHIBIT  AT  NKW  ORLEANS  KXPOSITION,    1884-85. 


Oil  of  peppermint. 
Daphne  Qenka. 
ArtomiHia  capillariH. 
Sehizandra  chinonHiH. 
Ophiopogon  spioatUB. 
Kaolin. 

ComnH  offlcinaliH. 
Tritillaria  Thunbergii. 
TricboHanthea  japouica. 
Bnplenrnui  falcatum. 
Dioecorea  triphylla. 


Auianbura  aspholDides. 
Platyc<><1on  granditlomni. 
Kohmannia  Inta. 
ABarnm  variegatnm. 
Pinella  tul>erifera. 
Xanthoxylnm  pi  per  it  um. 
CoccnluH  Thnnbergii. 
Astragalus  lanct^a. 
Citrus  fusca. 
LigUHtiouni  acntilobuni. 


FROM   MR.    K.   STRRNS,    DETROIT,  MICH. 


Maiumea  americana. 
Kola  paste. 
Plumeria  alba. 
Myristica  snrinauiensis. 


Molia  a/o<laraob. 
Eupatorium  aya-paua. 
Agar  Agar,  Japanese. 


FROM   DR.    E.    PAI.MKR. 


Persea  carol  in  ieusis. 
Erytbnea  tridentata. 
Tagetes  micrantbeii. 
Tagetes  lucida. 
Cedronella  cana. 


Vitis  arizoiiica. 
Hiluria  cencboides. 
Liatris  odoratissiina. 
Eleomurns  candidans. 
Salvia  scorudonifolia. 


FROM   W.  8.    THOMPSON,    WASHINGTON,   D.    C. 


Oil  of  ]H^pperniint. 

II.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 10 


Pipuienthol. 


REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MAMMALS  IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL 
MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 188G. 


By  Fbedebigk  W.  True,  Curator. 


The  accessions  received  by  this  department  daring  the  year  namber 
ninety-two,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of  much  interest.  In  reviewing 
the  more  important  of  these  I  have  separated  them  into  two  principal 
classes,  viz.,  terrestrial  and  a^atic  mammals. 

The  collection  of  indigenous  mammals  of  the  United  States  has  been 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  two  skins  of  the  black-footed  ferret,  Puto- 
rius  nigripesj  collected  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Baker  in  Trego  County,  Kans.  This 
species  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  North  American  mammals,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  new  skins  to  oar  series  is  a  matter  of  considerable  moment. 

Several  interesting  collections  were  received  from  California  and 
Oregon,  the  most  extensive  being  that  of  Mr.  Walter  E.  Bryant. 

A  good  skeleton  of  the  common  black  bear,  previously  wanting  to 
the  collection,  was  prepared  from  the  carcass  of  an  individual  which 
died  in  confinement  in  the  grounds  of  the  Government  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  Washington. 

Messrs.  Barnum,  Bailey,  and  Hutchinson,  the  well-known  circus  pro- 
prietors, have  during  the  past  year  placed  the  Museum  under  fresh  obli- 
gations by  their  donations  of  valuable  specimens  of  some  of  the  larger 
species  of  exotic  mammals.  Prominent  among  their  gifts  is  the  Indian 
elepLant  "Albert,"  which  was  killed  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  in  July,  1885,  on 
account  of  its  exhibiting  signs  of  insanity.  Albert  was  an  elephant  of 
large  size,  his  height  at  the  shoulder  being  8  feet,  4  inches.  The  skin, 
which  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  will  probably  be  mounted 
during  the  coming  year.  Other  valuable  specimens  received  from  these 
gentlemen  were  a  leopard,  a  zebra,  a  llama,  a  blau-bok,  and  a  kangaroo. 
Avery  fine  female  tiger  was  also  purchased  from  them  for  a  small  sum. 
All  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  kangaroo,  represent  si>ecies  new  to 
the  collection. 

Mr.  Lewis  Sells,  of  Cincinnati,  presented  a  skeleton  of  an  eland, 
Oreas  canna. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Brown,  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Cooklin,  su|>erintendent  of  the  Central  Park 
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Menagerie,  New  York,  have  preseiiUMl  many  valuable  8peciinens.  Nota- 
ble among  those  received  from  the  former  gentleman  was  an  ibex,  Capra 
ibex,  a  well-known  European  species  and  one  whose  extermination  seems 
imminent.  Dr.  Conklin  presented,  among  many  valuable  specimens, 
two  hog  deer,  Cervus  poroinus, 

A  series  of  five  young  Greenland  seals,  obtained  by  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam  from  Labrador,  and  a  number  of  fur  seals  and  one  specimen  of 
Steller's  sea-lion,  collected  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Townsend  in  St.  Paul's  Island. 
Alaska,  together  witli  another  of  the  latter  species  obtained  by  Dr. 
Stejneger  in  Bering  Island,  were  the  only  pinnipeds  received  this  year. 

Dr.  Leonhard  Stejue^ger  obtained  from  M.  Grebnitzki,  in  Bering  Isl- 
and, and  presented  to  the  Museum,  a  skull  of  a  bottle-nosed  whale,  be- 
lieved to  be  Ziphius  grelmitzki  Stejnr.,  and  the  skeleton  of  a  young 
killer,  Orca  sp.  From  the  United  States  life-saving  stations  not  so 
many  cetaceans  were  received  as  during  the  two  previous  years.  The 
collection  was  enriched,  however,  by  a  fobtal  and  an  adult  female  pygmy 
sperm  whale,  obtiilned  respectively  by  Keeper  L.  T.  Grimm,  of  Ix)ve- 
ladies  Island,  New  York,  and  Keeper  J.  W.  Ridgway,  of  Baruegat 
City,  New  Jersey. 

Keeper  J.  K.  Hobbs  captured  a  common  dolphin,  1),  delphU,  and  Mr. 
O.  H.  Townsend  collected  a  skull  of  the  same  species  on  the  California 
coast.  The  latter  collector  also  obtained  a  line  specimen  of  the  baleen 
of  the  California  gray  whale. 

In  the  Exhibition  Hall  the  only  new  case  added  during  the  past  year 
was  that  built  for  the  group  of  fur  seals  presented  to  the  Institution 
a  number  of  years  ago  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  This  case 
is  larger  than  any  hitherto  built,  except  the  wall-cases,  and  is  furnished 
with  exceptionally  large  glasses.  It  corresponds  in  design  with  the 
Orang  case,  and  will  be  placed  opposite  the  latter  at  the  north  end  of 
the  hall,  previously  erected,  or  in  the  center. 

The  two  large  groups  of  ruminants  and  seals  were  placed  against  the 
south  wall.  They  are  unprovided  with  railings,  or  other  means  of  pro- 
tection, and  the  arrangement  can  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than  tern- 
IK)rary.  The  curator  has  spent  much  time  and  thought  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  plans  for  cases  suitable  for  large  specimens,  but  has  not  as 
yet  hit  upon  any  satisfactory  designs.  It  is  quite  probable,  however, 
that  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  extend  the  large  wall-cases  now  in 
the  hall. 

Experiments  have  been  made  looking  towanl  a  better  installation  of 
the  cetacean  ciists  than  the  present  one.  It  has  been  deemed  best  to  ar- 
range them  on  a  raised  base  u[)on  the  top  of  the  wall-cases.  A  sample 
section  of  tlje  i)roposed  base  was  made  and  placed  in  position,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  whole  re-arrangement  will  be  effected  daring  the 
coming  year. 

The  mounted  specimens  added  to  the  exhibition  series  daring  the 
year  were  chiefly  ruminants  and  marsupials.    Very  f«w  small  speoiea 
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wore  mouuted.  In  a<lditiou  to  the  work  upon  the  new  8i>eciinon8,  much 
repairing  and  re^storing  was  done.  A  number  of  specimens  furnished 
by  the  taxidermists  could  not  be  placed  on  exhibition  for  want  of  ped- 
estals. The  speoies  added  to  the  exhibition  series  during  the  year  were 
as  follows : 


St.  Bomnrcl  Dojj. 

Wolf,  Cants  lupus  griseo-albus. 

Fallow  Door  (albino),  JJama  vulgaris. 

Prong-hom  ADtolope  (head),  Antilocapra 

americana, 
Kamtochatkan  Sheep  (head),  Ovis  nivi- 

cola, 
Indian  Sheep  (head),  OHs  cycloceros. 
Barbary  Wild  Sheep,  Ovis  iragelaphus. 
Japanese  Goat- Antelope,  Nemorhedus  cris- 

pus. 
Hameased  Antelope,  Tragefaphus  scriptus. 
Bonte-Bok,  Damalia  pygarga. 


Wutor  Buck,  Kohus  ellipslprymwis. 
Llama,  Auokeitia  llama. 
Zebra,  Equus  burchellii. 
Kangaroo  Rat,  Dipodomys  phillipsH, 
Coypa  Rat,  Myopotamus  coypu. 
Tree  Porcupine,  Synetheres  prelteHsilis. 
Dugong,  Halicare  dugong. 
Giant  Kangaroo,  Macropus  giganteus. 
Kangaroo  (unidentified),  Macropus  sp. 
Rod  Kangaroo  Macropus  rufus. 
Great  Rock  Kangaroo,  Macropus  rohusius. 
Black-Striped  Wallaby,  Halmaiurus  dor- 
sails. 


Additional  temporary  labels  were  i)repared,  and  the  majority  of  the 
specimens  are  now  labeled.  The  identification  of  some  of  the  exotic 
species  is  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  consumes  a  large  amount 
of  time." 

The  series  of  lithographic  pictures  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  published 
by  the  French  Government  in  1801,  have  been  framed  and  ))laceil  on 
exhibition. 

It  is  probable  that  considerable  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  ex- 
hibition hall  will  be  brought  about  before  the  end  of  anotber  year  by 
the  adoption  of  new  portable  cases  and  the  remodeling  of  the  wall- 
cases. 

A  very  important  as  well  as  very  necessary  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  study  series  was  made  possible  by  the  erection  in  the  labora- 
tory of  a  large  storage  case  for  skins.  This  case  is  11  feet  high  and  13i 
feet  wide  an<l  is  divided  into  six  compartments.  As  at  present  arranged, 
it  contains  one  hundred  and  thirteen  standard  drawers  of  various  depths 
from  3  to  12  inches.  The  case  contains  the  entire  collection  of  un- 
mounted skins«  except  the  ungulata,  pinnii)edia,  marsupial la,  the  larger 
carnivores,  and  the  rabbits.  The  larger  species  are  simply  placed  in 
deep  drawers,  each  drawer  having  its  proper  label.  The  smaller  spe- 
cies, on  the  other  hand,  are  arranged  separately  in  paper  trays,  which 
are  in  turn  placed  in  shallow  drawers. 

The  preliminary^  catd  catalogue  of  skins  and  alcoholics,  begun  some 
time  ago  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  has  been  completed. 

The  alcoholic  collection  remains  in  the  same  condition  as  when  hist 
reported  upon.  The  jars  for  repacking,  and  thereby  condensing,  the  col- 
lection have  been  received,  but  the  work  has  not  been  begun.  When  the 
series  was  removed  to  a  new  (juarter  of  the  laboratory  to  make  room 
for  the  storage  cases  for  skins,  fresh  alcohol  was  added  to  such  speci- 
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mena  as  seeinenl  to  need  it.    Shelves  for  the  storage  of  empty  jars  have 
been  erected  and  prove  a  great  convenience. 

Oi^ly  an  insignificant  number  of  specimens,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sorioidce^  remain  unidentified.  It  has  been  deemed  best  to  iK>8tponethe 
identification  of  the  shrews  until  the  publication  of  the  third  part  of  Dr. 
G.  E.  Dobson's  work  upon  the  insectivora,  which  will  probably  appear 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  registers  are  complete  to  date,  so  far  as  the  curator  is  aware. 

During  the  fall  a  considerable  number  of  worthless  specimens  were 
removed  from  the  collection  and  destroyed.  This  was  done  only  after 
very  careful  examination  of  the  records,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
director. 

The  curator  has  had  the  assistance,  as  hitherto,  of  a  single  clerk,  Dr. 
W.  G.  Stimpson.  He  has  continued  to  act  as  before  iu  the  capacity  of 
librariiin  and  curator  of  the  department  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
also  as  secretary  of  the  advising  committee  on  publications.  The  force 
of  taxidermists  was  reduced  in  the  spring  to  two  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  J.  llichardson. 

The  curator  has  continued  his  studies  upon  the  toothed  whales  dur- 
ing the  year  and  has  published  several  papers,  which,  together  with 
other  papers  based  partly  on  museum  material  by  naturalists,not  con- 
nected with  the  Museum,  are  noticed  in  Part  nr  of  this  report.  (See 
under  O,  Hart  Merriam,  ]R.  W.  Shufeldt,  and  Frederick  W.  True.) 

In  May,  by  invitation  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fish- 
eries, the  curator  visited  the  porpoise  fishery  of  the  Wilmington  Oil  and 
Leather  Company  at  Hatteras,  N.  C,  and  obtained  much  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  the  life-history  of  the  Bottle-nosed  Dolphin,  Tursi- 
ops  turftio,  which  is  caught  in  great  numbers  at  that  point  for  the  manu- 
facture of  leather  and  oil. 

The  Alaskan  collections  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  and  the  late  C.  L.  Mc- 
Kay were  identified,  and  annotated  lists  of  the  species  were  prepared. 
The  notes  upon  Mr.  Nelson's  collection  will  be  published  iu  his  report; 
those  relating  to  Mr.  McKay's  collection,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Museum. 

In  the  course  of  his  work  upon  Mr.  Nelson's  specimens  the  curator  had 
occasion  to  compare  the  skulls  of  the  American  species  of  Lynx  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  certain  cranial  characters  which  render  L. 
canadensis  readily  distinguished  from  X.  rvfv^  and  its  varieties.  The 
discovery  was  made  the  subject  of  a  note  in  Science,  Vol.  vii,  p.  396. 

During  an  examination  of  the  collection  of  insectivores  a  single 
specimen  of  an  apparently  undescribed  mole  from  Japan  was  found. 
A  description  of  the  specimen  has  been  prepared  for  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Museum,  under  the  name  of  JHmecodon pilirostris. 

The  curator  has  also  made  a  new  study  of  the  Kangaroo  Bats  (Dipod- 
omys)  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  two  species,  D,  phiUipsii  (Gniy\ 
and  D.agilis  Gambel,the  former  having  four  toes  on  the  hind  foot,  aud 
the  latter  five. 
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The  usaal  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  identification  of  speci- 
mens sent  to  the  Mosenm  for  that  purpose  by  persons  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

Numerous  requests  for  technical  information  have  been  received  and 
responded  to.  Some  information  was  given  Dr.  G.  E.  Dobson  relative 
to  the  dentition  and  cranial  characters  of  Sorex  hoyij  S,  crawfordij  and 
8.  evotis. 

The  curator  has  been  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  A.  B.  Brown,  super- 
intendent of  the  Philadelphia  Zoological  Garden,  relative  to  the  specific 
distinctions  of  the  smaller  American  deer,  and  with  Dr.  E.  C  Spitzka 
relative  to  the  commonest  species  of  dolphin  to  be  met  with  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  Mr.  G.  H.  Bagsdale,  of  Gainesville,  Tex.,  has  received 
various  information  in  regard  to  the  mammals  of  that  State.  A  request 
from  Dr.  Alfred  Nehring,  of  Berlin,  for  a  list  of  the  8i)ecimen8  of  Oalictia 
in  this  Museum  was  responded  to.  The  facts  relating  to  the  periodical 
shedding  of  the  antlers  by  C.  virginianus  and  other  species  of  deer,  were 
sent  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Smith,  of  Compton,  Pa. 

Several  requests  for  information  relative  to  methods  of  preserving 
specimens  were  received  and  responded  to  by  the  curator  or  chief 
taxidermist. 

The  number  of  mounted  skins  exhibited  on  January  1, 1885,  and  at 
the  present  date  is  as  follows : 

On  exhibition  Jannary  1, 1885 itAG 

On  exhibition  June  30,  1886 735 

It. is  necessary  to  state  regarding  these  figures  that  they  do  not  indi- 
cate the  real  increase  of  the  exhibition  series.  The  collection  contiiins 
a  certain  proportion  of  much-deteriorated  specimens.  Some  of  these, 
which  have  been  exposed  to  the  light  on  one  side  only  for  a  score  or 
more  of  years,  are  very  unsightly,  the  color  being  much  faded  on  the 
side  which  has  been  exposed,  while  on  the  other  side  the  original  tints 
are  preserved.  These  specimens  are  unfit  for  exhibition  and  must  nec- 
essarily be  withdrawn  from  the  exhibition  series.  The  gradual  substi- 
tution of  new  specimens  for  old  and  faded  ones,  the  removal  of  others 
without  replacement,  and  the  addition  of  specimens  entirely  new,  are 
operations  which  are  carried  on  simultaneously,  and  it  is  therefore  some- 
what difiicult  to  indicate  the  real  increment.  The  last  figures  given 
above  simply  show  that  there  were  on  exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  (1885-'86)  735  mounted  skins  of  mammals.  The  number  of  new 
specimens  actually  completed  by  the  taxidermists  and  placed  on  exhi- 
bition during  the  year  was  22,  including  3  heads. 

The  improved  facilities  in  the  laboratory  have  made  possible  an  actual 
count  of  all  the  specimens  in  tlie  collection.  Such  an  enumeration  wa« 
undertaken  at  the  close  of  the  year,  with  the  following  results : 

Exhibition  serieA  of  skins 735 

Duplicate  and  study  Heries  of  skins 3,8fi2 

AlooboUo  specimens 2,854 

Total 1,«>\ 
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These  ii4;:ure8  may  be  relied  ui)oii  as  iiidiciiting  the  actual  iminber  of 
speciinens  in  the  collectiou,  aud  supersede  those  given  iu  pi^vious  i-e- 
I>ort«,  which  were  partly  based  upon  estimates. 

The  statistics  of  skins  aud  alcoholic  specimens  adcle<l,  distributed,  and 
destroyed  during  the  year  are  as  follows : 

Specimens  a(ldo<l  to  the  collection 381 

SpecinionH  distribntcMl 100 

Specimens  doBtruycd \V^ 

The  last  entry -number  in  the  register  in  June,  1885,  is  15,075;  the 
last  number  June  30,  1880,  is  15,482. 


REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BIRDS  IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MU- 
SEUM FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 188G. 


By  Robert  Ridoway,  Curator. 


SKINS  ANI>  ALCOHOLIC  8PRCIMIWS. 

Tho  number  of  birds,  cbiofly  nkins,  whicb  were  added  to  the  ex>11ection 
duriiiir  the  year  ending  Jnne  30, 188G,  is  4,117  (Museum  register  101914 
to  109060,  inclusive).  The  more  important  accessions*  were  the  folloyr- 
ing: 

Baird,  Prof.  S.  F.,  Director   U.  S.  National  Museum:  Pelagodroma  marina  (1  epoci- 
muii);   a  raro  Potrol  colluctcHl  oif  tho  coaHt  of  MtuwachnsettB,  and  new  trO  the. 
North  American  fauna.    (Gift.) 

Bartlett,  Edw,,  England:  96  B[>ecinions,  67  Bpecius,  frjni  (lifferent  parts  of  tho  world, 
l>iit  moHtly  from  Aastralia.  The  collection  ombraceH  many  interesting  forms  new 
tb  tho  Mnsonm,  among  others,  not  ]e8sth.«n  fonr  spociosof  Pardalotus,  thus  nearly 
completing  tho  series  in  the  Museum  of  this  {lecnliar  Australian  genus.  (Ex- 
change.) 

BatcheldeTj  Charles  F.^  Cambridge.^  Mass. :  a  pair  of  a  recently  described  Junco  from 
North  Carolina  (</.  hiemalis  carolinensis)^  now  to  tho  collection.     (Exchange.) 

Beckham f  Cliarles  W.,  Washington^  D.  C. :  1  albino  ^  Redhead  Duck  (Aythya  amer- 
icand)  purchased  for  the  Museum  in  Centre  Market,  Washington. 

Beldingy  L. ,  Stockton^  California :  13  specimens,  9  species,  from  California,  among  them 
2  specimens  of  tho  hitherto  undescribod  and  unknown  male  of  Colaptes  rufipileus 
from  Guadalonpo  Island.     (Gift.) 

BendifCf  Capi.  Charles  E.,  U.S.  Army:  30  si>ecimen8,  19  species,  from  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Custer,  Montana.    A  very  acceptable  accession.    (Gift.) 

Beudire,  Capl.  Charles  E.,  U.  S.  Army :  1  specimen  of  Melsopiza  fasciata  from  Fort 
Custer,  Montana.     (Gift.) 

Benedict^  J.  E.j  U.  8.  /Wi  Commission  Steamer  Albatross :  16  specimens,  5  s^iecieA,  in 
alcohol,  taken  in  the  North  Atlantic.     (U.  S.  Fish  Commission.) 

Benedict  J  J.  E.y  and  W.  Lee,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer  Albatross:  3  specimens,  2 
species,  taken  in  the  North  Atlantic.     (U.  S.  Fish  Commission.) 

Berlepsch,  Ilans  Graf  v.  ^  MUndenf  Germany  :\  60  specimens,  50  si)ecies.  A  valuable 
and  interesting  collection,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  desiderata  from  South  America, 
among  which  are  some  types  of  several  now  species  recently  described  by  tho 
sender.    Nearly  all  the  species  are  new  to  the  collection.    (Exchange.) 

*  In  addition  to  the  accessions  here  enumerated,  many  others  of  equal  importance 
were  received  and  are  rcferreil  to  in  Part  v  of  the  report.  These  are  not  included  in 
this  list,  since  their  mention  here  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  what  is  said  concern- 
ing them  in  Part  v. 

t  For  complete  list  of  specimens  included  in  this  collection,  see  Accession  List, 
Pt.  V. 
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BrouMt  Arthur  Ediviny  Superintendent  Zoological  Gardens^  Philadelphia,  Pa,:  1  speci- 
men of  Whitney»8  Owl,  in  the  flesh.    (Gift.) 

Brofpn,  Arthur  Edwin,  Superintendent  Zoological  Gardens,  Philadelphia,  Pa,:  1  East 
Indian  r&Tokeet,  Palwomis  eupatrius,  in  the  ^enh,    (Gift.) 

(UmIc,  H,  K,,  Chicago,  111.:  26  specimens,  24  species,  chiefly  from  South  America  and 
India,  among  them  several  species  not  heretofore  represented  in  the  collections 
of  the  Mnseum.    (Exchange.) 

Hamlin,  J,  P,,  Wwhinglon,  D.  €,:  2  live  yonng  Symium  nehulosum,  from  Montgomery 
County,  Md.     (Gift.) 

Hargitt,  Edward,  Chiswick,  England:*  105  specimens,  41  species,  mostly  water-birds 
from  France  and  the  Orkneys.  2  flne  specimens  of  Megalestris  skua,  ^  and  9  f 
are  especially  noteworthy.    (Exchange.) 

Johnson,  J.  W,,  U.  S.  Signal  Service,*  Nushagakh,  Alaska :  71  specimens,  19  species, 
fh>m  Nushagakh,  including  2  specimens  of  the  recently  discovered  PUeirophenax 
hjfperhoreus,     (U.  S.  Signal  Service.) 

I)ug4s,  ^  Prof,  Alfred,  Guanajuato,  Mexico, :  *  28  spc^simens,  27  species,  from  sonthem 
Mexico.     (Gift.) 

Dug^,  Prof  Alfred,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.:*  11  specimens,  11  species,  from  Mexico. 
(Gift.) 

Fox,  Dr.  W.  H,,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;*  7  specimens,  6  species,  from  Now  Hampshire. 
(Exchange.) 

Guesde,  M.  Louis,  Museum  VJlerminicr,  Guadeloupe,  West  Indies  :*  2r>  specimens,  22 
species,  mostly  water  birds  from  Gnadaloupe.  The  most  interesting  is  a  specimen 
of  Speotyto  guadehupensis,  a  species  new  to  the  collection.     (Gift.) 

Johnson,  J.  W.,  U.  S.  Signal  SenHce,  Nushagakh,  Alaska :  34  specimens,  l.'i  species,  fmra 
Nushagak  ;  nothing  rare,  but  the  specimens  are  nicely  prepnntd.  (U.  S.  Signal 
Service. ) 

Jordan,  Prof,  D,  S.,  President  Indiana  University,  BloomingUm,  Ind.:  43  specimens,  37 
species,  from  the  Lower  Amazon.  Thirt<een  of  these  species  are  entirely  new 
to  the  collection.     (Gift.) 

Lawrence,  George  N.,  New  York  City :  Type  specimen  of  Sporadinus  hraoei  Lawr.,  from 
Andros  Island,  Bahamas.    (Gift.) 

Lloyd,  W.,  Toyah,  Tex.  :t  U  specimens,  8  species,  Passerine  birds  from  Fort  Davis,  Tex. 
(Gift.) 

Marshall,  Henry,  Laurel,  Md. :  1  mounted  specimen  of  the  European  Teal,  Nettion 
crecca  (  ^  ail.),  shot  in  the  Potomac  River,  near  Washington,  in  April,  1885.  (Pur- 
chased. ) 

Mason,  Prof.  O.  T.,  U.  S.  National  Museum:  8  mutilated  specimens  of  South  Amer- 
ican birds  (3  species)  used  as  ornamental  appendages  to  an  Indian  belt.  They 
have  all  l)een  described  as  new  by  the  curator,  and  are  probably  from  an  unex- 
plored district  of  northern  South  America.  (Department  of  Ethnology,  U.  S.  Na- 
tional Museum.) 

Ma.nard,  C.  J.,  Boston,  Mass.  :t  10  specimens,  3  species,  from  Florida,  among  them  a 
line  pair  of  Anas  fnlvigula.     ( Purchased. ; 

The  Mexican  Geographical  and  Exploring  Commission,^  through  Prof,  F,  Ferrari^Perez : 
d5  specimens,  (mounted  mostly  in  excellent  style),  59  species,  collected  in  the 
States  of  Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  forming  part  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment exhibit  at  New  Orleans.  A  very  valuable  acquisition,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  excelleuce  of  mounting.  Several  species  are  thus  for  the  first  time 
added  to  the  exhibition  series,  while  many  old  and  poorly  mounted  specimens 
have  been  replaced  by  those  of  the  present  collection.    (Exchange. ) 

*  For  complete  list  of  specimens  included  in  this  accession,  see  Accession  List,  Pt.  v. 
t  For  further  information  concerning  the  specimens,  see  Accession  List,  Pt.  V. 
X  For  list  of  specimens,  see  Accession  List,  Pt.  v. 
^  For  further  information  conceruing  this  accession,  see  Accession  List,  Pt.  ▼• 
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The  Mexican  Geographical  and  Exploring  Comminaion,  through  Prof,  F,  Ferrari* Perez : 
50  Bpecimens,  36  species,  chiefly  from  tlie  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  iDclndea 
several  plamages  new  to  the  collection.    (Exchange.) 

The  Mexican  Geographical  and  Exploring  Commieeiony  through  Prof,  F,  Ferrari'Perez :  1 
mounted  specimen  of  Catharialaatraiay  and  one  skin  ot  Antrostomue  voctfeni9f  both 
from  Mexico.    (Exchange.) 

MueSe  d^Hietoire  Naturelle,  Paris,  France :  86  specimens,  71  species,  chiefly  from  Mada- 
gascar and  Cochin  China,  nearly  all  new  to  the  collection.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  collections  raceived  recently,  embracing,  as  it  does,  a  gnsat 
number  of  generic  types  quite  peculiar  to  the  island  of  Madagascar,  which  the 
Museum  foryearshas  tried  in  vain  to  obtain.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  forms 
may  be  mentioned,  two  Leptoaomue  discolor,  Tylae,  Cyanolanina,  Ariamiaf  Bemi- 
eria,  CalicaliuSf  Vanga,  Hartlaubiaf  Euryoeros  prevosH,  Geohiaaiee  eqnamigera, 
Brachypteracias  lepioeoma,  Coua,  etc.   (Exchange.) 

Nutting,  C,  C,  Carlinville,  III,  :  V.\  Hpecimens,  8  species,  from  Florida.    (Purchased.) 

Palmer,  flVliam,  U,  S,  Fish  Commission :  W  Hiiecimons  of  Common  Crossbill|  from 
Escanaba,  Mich.     (Gift.) 

Ragsdale,  G,  H,  Gainesville^  Tex,  ;*  12  specimens,  7  species,  including  a  fine  series  of  six 
Otocoris  arenicola,  a  Symium  nehulosum  alleni,  the  first  specimen  of  this  form  taken 
outside  of  Florida,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Buieo  harlani  (the  latter  purchased,  Ihe 
others  being  given). 

Rey,  Dr,  E,,  Leipzig,  Germany :  10  specimens,  10  species,  from  various  localities ;  all 
new  to  the  collection.     (Purchased. ) 

Jtidgway,  Robert,  Curator,  Department  of  Birds,  U,  8,  National  Museum:  259  specimens, 
109  species  from  Wheatland,  Ind. ;  23  specimens,  14  species  from  Richland  County, 
III. ;  total,  281  specimens,  123  species.    (Smithsonian  Explorations.) 

Ridgway,  Robert,  Curator,  D*ipartment  of  Birds,  U,  S,  National  Museum  :  1  snowy  owl, 
Nyctea  nyctea,  shot  near  Alexandria,  Va.    (Purchased.) 

Roberts,  George  W,,  Chests  Counfy,  Pa, :  27  specimens,  17  spcHsies,  including  a  series  of 
10  Quiscalus  purpureus,  from  Chester  County,  and  two  young  Syrnium  uebulosum 
alleni  from  Florida;  collected  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren.     (Gift.) 

Robinson,  Russell,  Richmond,  Va.  ;t  I  specimen  of  albino  dusky  duck.  Anas  obscura,  in 
flesh:     (Gift.) 

Shufeldt,  Dr.  R.  IV.,  V.  S.  Army  :t  13  specimenH,  9  species,  from  Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex. 
(Gift.) 

Shufeldt,  Dr,  R,  W.,  U.  S.  Army  :t  9  specimens,  7  species,  from  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Wingate.    (Gift.) 

Shufeldt,  Dr.  R.  JV.,  U.  8.  Army  :t  13  Hi)ccimenR,  4  species  of  Junco,  from  Fort  Win- 
gate.    (Gift.) 

Smith,  Hugh  M.,  Washitigtov,  D.  C.  ;t  I  sp<)cimcn,  in  the  flesh,  of  Old  Squaw  Duck, 
Clangula  hyemalis,  shot  .July  26,  at  Piney  Point,  Lower  Potomac;  3  Bown-headed 
Nuthatches,  Sittapusilla,  and  3  Western  Sandpipers,  Ereunetes  occidentaUs,  fh)m  St. 
George  Island,  Maryland.     (Gift.) 

Steams  4"  ^o.,  Detroit,  Mich.  :^  5  specimens,  5  species,  from  Costa  Rica.  (Pur- 
chased. ) 

Stearns  4"  Co,,  Detroit,  Mich. :  30  specimens,  27  species,  from  Bo«;ota,  mostly  Hum- 
ming birds.     (Gift.) 

Stefneger, Dr.  L,, Assistant  Curator,  Department  of  Birds,  U.  8.  National  Museum:  1 
Snow  Goose,  from  North  Carolina,  and  4  Nnthatches,  from  Norway.     (Gift.) 


*For  complete  list  of  specimens,  see  Accession  List,  Part  v. 
t  For  further  information  concerning  this  accession  see  Accession  List,  Part  v. 
t  In  this  entry  are  included  the  two  accessions  numbered  16283  and  16376. 
t  For  list  of  specimens  see  Accession  List,  Part  v. 
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Stejneijer,  Dr.  A.,  AftsUtant  Curator,  Depart  maul  of  llirih,  IL  S.  National  Museum:  21  epeci- 
niens,  18  HpeuioH,  from  Katiitscbatku.     (Gift.) 

Townsendj  Charles  J7.,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission:*  24'»i  Hpeciiuons,  81  species,  from  Una- 
lasbka,  Kowak  River,  and  inlamls  of  Boriiig  Sea.  A  valnable  collection,  iDclnd- 
ing  many  other  interesting  spccimeus,  two  examples  of  the  recently  discovered 
riectrophenax  hyperboreus,  obtained  on  their  breeding  ground,  Hall  Island,  Bering 
Sea ;  and  a  species  of  Sandpiper,  TringadamacensiSj  new  to  North  America.  (Smith- 
sonian Explorations.) 

ToHmsendj  CharUs  II.,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission:  IHO  Hpecimeus,  r>2  species, collected  in 
Humboldt  Bay,  California.     (U.  S.  Finh  Commission.) 

U.  S.  Fish  Commissionj  Naturalists  of  the  Steams  Albatross :  524  specimens,  51  species, 
mostly  from  the  Bahamas.  The  collection  is  of  nn usual  interest  as  containing 
not  only  several  forms  new  to  science,  but  also  as  extending  oar  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  species  on  the  individnal  islands,  on  many 
of  which  no  collections  have  been  made  previously,  and  in  furnishing  large  series 
of  many  species  which  formerly  wero  poorly  represented  in  the  Museum  collec- 
tion. 

Warren,  Dr.  If.  11.,  West  Chester,  Pa. :  51  specimens,  21  S])ecie8,  in  alcohol,  from  Florida. 
(Gift.) 

Two  magiiiticent  donjitiona  to  tlio  sectional  library  of  the  Dcpartmeut 
of  Birds  deserve  being  meotioned  in  the  present  connection : 

Mr.  Henry  Seebohm,  London,  England,  has  presented  to  the  library 
a  complete  copy,  text  and  i)late8,  of  Dresser's  great  work,  ^*  The  Birds 
of  Europe,"  which  is  now  bound  in  fifteen  great  quarto  volumes.  This 
grand  work  is  well  nigh  indispensable  to  any  one  studying  ornithology, 
and  the  Department  is  under  great  obligations  to  the  gentleman  named 
for  his  munificence. 

From  Mr.  W.  E.  Brooks,  Milton,  Ontario,  Canada,  the  Department 
has  obtained  a  full  set  of  Allan  Hume's  "  Stray  Feathers,"  a  journal  of 
ornithology  for  India  and  its  dependencies,  ten  octavo  volumes.  This 
journal  had  become  a  very  important  desideratum  of  late  years,  as  the 
collections  of  the  Museum  from  the  Pacific  coasts  of  the  Old  World  have 
been  very  rapidly  increasing. 

The  total  number  of  specimens  distributed  during  this  fiscal  year  was 
2,842,  as  follows : 

Specimens  sent  in  exchange 2,581 

Specimens  loaned  for  examination 237 

Specimens  (alcoholic)  transferred  to  the  osteological  dejiartment 24 

Total 2,842 

Twelve  additional  cases  have  been  put  up  and  refitted  with  shelves 
in  order  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  cases  already  occupied  by  the  exhi- 
bition series,  plans  and  specifications  for  shelves,  etc.,  for  these  cases 
were  drawn  up,  the  work  superintended,  and  finally  the  specimens  trans- 
ferred and  arranged,  to  the  very  great  improvement  of  the  coUectioa. 
This  work  was  done  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 

An  im])ortiint  feature  of  the  year's  work  has  been  the  unpacking, 
determining,  and  cataloguing  the  collection  of  mounted  birds  belonging 
to  the  Mexican  Geographical  and  Exploring  Commission.    This  exoep- 

*  For  list  of  specimens  see  Accession  List,  Part  v. 
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tionally  iiiie  collection,  as  regards  preparation  of  the  specimens  which 
had  been  mounted  entirely  from  fresh  npecimens,  was  of  very  great  in- 
terest and  benefit  to  the  Department,  affording,  as  it  did,  several  sug- 
gestions of  practical  value,  and  much  needed  material  for  study,  includ- 
ing no  less  than  five  more  or  less  remarkable  new  species.  The  collection 
was  in  charge  of  Prof.  Fernando  Ferrari-Perez,  0.  E.,  who  prepared.a 
catalogue  of  the  collection  for  publication  in  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the 
Museum,  the  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Birds  determining  the  spe- 
cies and  describing  those  which  were  new,  besides  rendering  every 
needed  assistance  to  Professor  Ferrari-Perez.  The  new  species  will  Im3 
fully  described  in  Professor  Ferrari-Perez's  catalogue,  in  the  forthcoming 
volume  of  the  "Proceedings,"  but  have  alreaily  been  briefly  character- 
ized and  named,  in  order  to  secure  priority,  in  "The  Auk"  for  July, 
1886.  The  new  species  are  as  follows:  (1)  AmphUpiza  ferrari-perezi; 
(2)  Pipilo  sufimaculatus ;  (3)  P.  complexm ;  (4)  Aims  diazi  (named  in 
honor  of  General  Augustin  Diaz,  president  of  the  Commission);  (5) 
Philortyx  personatus. 

Special  reference  to  the  A.  O.  U.  Code  and  Check-List  will  be  found 
in  the  Bibliography,  under  American  Ornithologists'  Union. 

The  collection  of  mounted  duplicates,  consisting  of  more  than  7,000 
specimens,  aggregating  about  GOO  species,  wiis  made  up  into  six  sets  for 
distribution,  set  1  containing  3G7  specimens  and  295  species. 

During  the  year  the  copy  for  species  labels  for  the  exhibition  series 
wiis  ciirefuUy  revised  to  correspond  with  the  nomenclature  and  numeni- 
tion  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  check-list,  the  number  of 
separate  labels  being  about  975.  Proof  of  these  was  also  carefully  re- 
vise<l  by  both  the  curator  and  assistant  curator. 

Several  groups  of  birds  which  had  hitherto  been  in  a  state  of  great 
confusion  were  made  the  subject  of  special  critical  revision  by  the  cura- 
tor, with  very  satisfactory  results,  thanks  to  the  excellent  material  in 
the  Museum  collection.  Among  the  more  important  groups  thus  cov- 
ered may  be  mentioned  the  particularly  different  Procellarian  genera 
^strelata  and  FuffinuSj  and  the  genera  Golinusj  Larua^  LagoptM^  and 
Empidonaj;.  The  last  named  was  revised  at  the  special  request  of  Dr. 
P.  L.  Sclater,  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  preparing  the  catalogue  of  Tyrannidie  ip  the  British  Museum, 
and  who  forwarded  his  own  rich  collection  of  Empidonaces  to  aid  in  the 
investigation. 

The  assistant  curator  has  also  continued  his  revision  of  Japanese 
ornithology.  When  Captain  Blakiston  donated  his  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  Japanese  birds  to  the  National  Museum,  it  was  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  be  properly  worked  up,  for  which  purpose  he  also  left 
his  manuscript  notes,  accumulated  during  twenty  years  collecting, 
and  a  great  deal  of  literature,  with  the  assistant  curator.  Several  pa- 
pers on  the  Japanese  Avifauna  have  already  been  submitted  for  pub- 
lication* by  the  latter  and  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  list  of  papers^ 
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not  yet  priated.    He  complaius,  however,  of  the  gret^  difficulty  in  set- 
tling many  important  qnestions  for  want  of  Temminck  and  Sciikifel'a 
^^  Fauna  Japonica,  Aves." 
The  following  papers  have  been  prepared  and  submitted 

BY  THE  CURATOR. 

( 1 )  The  Geographical  aud  Exploring  ConimiHsion  of  Mexico.  By  Fernando  Ferrari- 
Perez,  chief  of  the  Natural  History  section,  Pp.  MS.  101. 

(2)  On  ^itrelata  aandwichetiM  Kidgw.  Pp.  MS.  2^.  (Established  as  a  good  specieB, 
very  distinct  from  JE,  hasitata. ) 

(3)  Description  of  a  new  oyster-catcher  (H<Bmatopu$  galapagm9i9)  from  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands.    Pp.  MS.  4. 

(4)  On  Empidochanes  fuBcaius  (Max)  and  Empidonax  brunneuLs  Bidgw.  Pp.  MS.  2^ 
(sent  to  editors  of  the  ^*  Ibis '').  [The  latter  proves  to  be  not  only  speoiiically  but 
generically  distinct  from  the  former,  to  which  it  had  been  referred  by  Mr.  SaWin, 
the  question  being  determined  by  comparison  of  types  of  the  two  species,  the  formor 
being  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History^  in  New  York  City«] 

(5)  Description  of  a  new  species  of  Empidonat  from  Guatemala.  Pp.  MS.  2  (sent 
to  editors  of  the  '*  Ibis").  IE,  salvini  Ridgw., based  chiefly  on  specimens  in  Dr.  Sola- 
ters's  collection,  collected  by  Osbert  Salvin,  but  a  specimen  in  the  National  Museum 
made  the  type.] 

BY  THR  ASSISTANT  CURATOR 

(1)  Review  of  Japanese  birds.    I.  Woodpeckers.    Pp.  MS.  81 ;  with  a  colored  plate. 
(J)  The  British  Marsh  Tit.    Pp.  MS.  5. 

(3)  Review  of  Japanese  birds.  II.  Tits  and  Nuthatches.  III.  Appendix  to  the  Marsh 
Tits.    Pp.  MS.  71,  1  figure. 

(4)  Notes  on  species  of  the  Australian  Genus  Pardalotua,    Pp.  MS.  9. 

(5)  On  Turdus  alpeslria  and  Turdus  torquatua,  two  distinct  species  of  European 
Thrushes.    Pp.  MS.  28. 

(6)  Description  of  Italluajouyi  sp.  nov.,  with  remarks  on  R.  atriatus  and  IL  gularia, 

(7)  On  Brachyramphua  perdix  (Pa}l.)  and  its  nearest  allies.  Pp.  MS.  18;  colored 
plate. 

(8)  Additional  remarks  to  a  previous  paper  on  Turdua  alpeairiaj  based  upon  material 
received  during  May.    Pp.  MS.  li. 

(9)  Additional  remarks  to  a  previous  paper  on  Japanese  Woodpeckers,  based  upou 
material  received  during  May.  Pp.  MS.  2.  (Description  of  Picua  canua  perpdlliduaj 
subspecies  nova.) 

(10)  Reviews   of  Japanese  birds.    IV.  Rails,  Gallinules,  and  Coots.    Pp.  MS.  51. 

An  account  of  the  minor  and  routine  work  is  given  herewith  in  tabu- 
lar form : 

Official  letters  written  ../. 338 

Official  memoranda 215 

Memoranda  of  packing 189 

Ordetsfor  work 55 

Requisitions  for  material  aud  supplies 128 

Invoices  (triplicates) 510 

Galleys  of  proof  corrected 142 

Pages  of  proof  corrected 1,183 

Papers  prepared  for  publication 48 

Number  of  birds  mounted  for  exhibition  series 138 

Number  of  birds  made  into  skins 7 

Number  of  mounted  birds  trausferrod  from  the  old  stands  to  the  new  ones 2,006 

New  wi44ut  stands  Atted  together ^ , «..«« «,..  1,26| 
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Tbe  papers  published  daring  the  year  by  the  curator  and  otiier  inves- 
tigators, based  upon  material  belonging  to  the  departinent  of  birds  in 
the  National  Museum,  are  noticed  in  the  bibliography  forming  Part  ly 
of  this  report. 

An  actual  inventory  of  the  whole  collection  of  mounted  birds  and 
skins  was  taken,  showing  the  number  of  specimens  in  the  Museum  to 
be  as  follows : 

(1)  ExhibUkm  series 7,000 

(2)  North  American  reserve  sorios  (including   Passeros,  Maerocbires,  Pici, 

and  Coccyges) 12,841 

(3)  Netropical  reserve  (including  ditto) 11,324 

(4)  Old  World  reserve  (including  ditto) 3,737 

(5)  Water  birds,  game  birds,  raptores,  etc.  (not  separated  geogrupbically)..  10,973 

(6)  Duplicates - 7,570 

(7)  Alcobolics  (estimated). 2,^00 


Total 56,945 

The  reserve  series,  exclusive  of  alcoholics,  consisted,  therefore,  of 
45,875  specimens  at  the  end  of  June,  1886. 

The  reserve  skin  series  at  the  same  time  consisted  of  t^8,875  specimens. 
Tlie  diliereut  families  were  represented  as  follows: 


Family- 

^githinidad 

Alaudidie : 

Nortb  America 256 

Neotropical 7 

Old  World 110 


No.  of 
ttpccimens. 

47 


STA 


4>7 

4tf  / 


Alcediuidas : 

North  America 

Neotropical 97 

Old  World 94 


Alcida) 

Ainpelidu) : 

North  Aiu«^rica 
Neotropical  ... 
Old  World  . . . . 


218 
489 


Famil' 


No.  of 
specimena. 

Caprimalgidad  : 

North  America L9 

Neotropical 94 

Old  World 19 


Cathartidw 

Certhiidu) : 

North  America 90 

Neotropical 3 

Old  World 44 


242 
29 


70 

9 

14 


93 

Anatida) 1119 

79 

17 

411 

14 

90 

10 

1 


Aphrizido) 

Aramida) 

Anleidu3 

Artamida) 

Buccouidu) 

Cancromida) 

CariamidsD 

Capitonidae  : 

Neotropical 41 

Old  World 17 


£>S 


137 

Chamuiidj|) 28 

Charadriido; 485 

Chionidida> 

Ciconiidu) 

Ciudido) : 

North  America 44 

Neotropical 10 

Old  World 14 


4 

13 


68 


Cwrehidw : 

North  America 2 

Neotropical 398 


400 

Colnnibidu) 524 

ColymbidiB 164 

Conopophagida^ 10 

CoraoiadflD 11 

Corvidpo  (crows)., .,,.,  195 
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_      .,  No.  of 

*^»™"y-  specimens. 

Corvidiu  (jays): 

North  America 463 

Neotropical  212 

OldWorld 71 

746 

Cotiiigida; 332 

Cracida) 100 

Cuculidio : 

North  America 05 

Neotropical 2*23 

Ohl  World »N» 

303 

Carsoriidio 0 

Dciidrocohiptidie 4l)H 

Dicrurida) 38 

Diomcdoidie 31 

Dulidie 3 

Eiiry  pyjjidje 4 

Eiirylaiiuidie 4 

Eiiputidat , 3 

Falcouida) 1, 302 

Formicariidu) 514 

Frej;atidie 1^ 

Friugillidie : 

North  America 4,205 

Neotropical 583 

OldWorld 590 

5, 378 

Galbulidai 47 

Glareolidio 8 

Gruida>. 30 

Hieiiiatopodidie 40 

Heliornithidiu 3 

Hirtiudiiiidie: 

North  America 1U5 


Neotropical 184 

OldWorld 100 


IbididtU 

IcU^ridio : 

North  America 133 

Neotropical 094 


485 
53 


827 


Lauiidie : 

North  America 
Neotropical  ... 
OldWorld 


133 

12 

215 


300 

Larida) UU7 

Leptosomida^ 2 

Mcgapodidie 4 

Meleagrida) 11 

Meliphagidiu 150 

Heropidu) « . .  17 


Family. 
Micropodida3 : 

North  America 
Neotropical  ... 
OldWorld 


No.  of 
speeimens. 

29 
56 
32 


117 


Mimidie: 

North  America 260 

Neotropical 215 


Mniotiltidu) : 

North  America 1 ,  500 

Neotropical 875 


475 


Momotidiu 

Motacillidie  : 

North  America 
Neotropical  ... 
OldWorld 


2,435 
71 


141 

24 

327 


41)2 

Mtiscicapida) 114 

GildiciicMuidie 

Opisthocomidie 

OriolidtC 

Oxyrhaniphidie 

ParadiHeidiu 

Par  id  a) : 

North  America 

Neotropical 

OldWorld 


4 

2 
37 

4 
11 


576 

9 

184 


769 
38 
29 

340 


Parridie 

Pelecauida) 

Perdicidu) 

Picida) : 

North  America 991 

Neotropical 427 

OldWorld 104 

1,522 

Pipridie 177 

Pittidio 13 

Pha^nicopteriduj 8 

Phaithoutidw • 12 

Phalacrocoracidiu 112 

Phalaropodidie 141 

Phasiaiiidiu 12 

Phytotomida) 7 

Plataleidaj II 

Plocei«Ia> 69 

Plotida> 18 

ProcellariidiD 152 

Promeropidu3 108 

Psittacidse : 

North  America 12 

Neotropical      ami      Old 
AVoria 382 

m 
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Family. 

Pteroclidas 

Pteroptochidffi 

Ptilogonatidad : 
North  America, 
Neotropical  ... 


No.  of 
Bp^oimena. 

0 


20 
31 


51 

PycouonotidsD 20G 

Ballidae 3;J2 

Recnrvirostridfla 55 

RhampliastidtB 130 

Khynchopidffi 22 

Eapicolidso «  5 

Scolopacidao 1306 

SplieniscidsD 13 

StercorariidsD 160 

StrigidiB 718 

94 

30 


Family. 

Trochilidff* : 

North  America 278 

Neotropical 1506 


No.  of 
speolmena. 


1784 


Stamida) 

Siilidu3 

SylviidjjB : 

North  America. 
Neotropical  ... 
Old  World 


202 

87 

514 


TanagridiB : 

North  America 130 

Neotropical  1334 


803 


TetraonidA . . 
ThinocoridfB 
TinamidflD  ... 
Todid» 


1464 

475 

22 

54 

20 


Troglodytidae : 

North  America 369 

Neotropical 343 

Old  World 46 


758 


TrogonidiB : 

Neotropical 178 

Old  World 11 


189 


TardidsB : 

North  America 590 

Neotropical 342 

Old  World 198 


1130 


Tyrauaida): 

NorthAmcrKca 788 

Neotropical 1221 


Upupida) 

Uriiiatoridas 

Vireonida) : 

North  America 275 

Neotropical 304 


2009 

7 

85 


579 


Total 38875 


The  exhibition  series  consists  of  about  7,000  specimens,  and  is  deci- 
dedly the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  collection  as  regards  its  general 
utility  and  chances  of  preservation.  This  unfortunate  condition  of  the 
exhibition  series  arises  from  several  circumstances  wholly  beyond  con- 
trol of  the  Museum  authorities,  chief  of  which  are  the  totally  unsuitable 
cases,  which  are  so  old  and  badly  constructed  that  both  dust  and  insects 
are  freely  admitted,  and  the  preservation  of  the  specimens  seriously 
jeopardized.  Owing  also  to  the  faulty  construction  of  the  cases,  which 
have  stationary  shelving  and  are  i)oorly  lighted,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
anything  like  a  neat  arrangement  of  the  specimens. 

Of  the  7,000  specimens  in  the  exhibition  series,  more  than  4,500  have 
been  transferred  to  the  new  polished  black-walnut  stands,  thus  having 
nearly  2,500  (actually  2,327)  which  have  still  to  be  transferred.  None 
of  the  new  printed  labels  have  yet  been  attached  to  the  stands,  there 
being  no  one  to  do  the  work. 

The  condition  of  this  drawer  series  (study  collection  and  duplicates) — 
much  the  larger  and  more  important  part — is,  as  regards  preservation 
from  insects,  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  The  great  bulk  of  the  col- 
lection is  inclosed  in  suitable  drawers,  into  each  of  which  has  been 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 11 
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placed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  naphthaline,  the  best  known  insecticide, 
121  pounds  of  which  were  required  for  the  purpose.  A  portion  of  the 
collection  (including  all  the  duplicates  and  part  of  the  reserve  series) 
is  still  included  within  old  and  unserviceable  cabinets,  but  requisition 
has  been  made  for  new  cabinets  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones.  The 
cabinets  (two  unit  cases  and  four  quarter  unit)  have  been  furnished, 
but  not  the  drawers,  which  are,  of  course,  even  more  necessary  than 
the  cases  themselves. 

Alcoholic  series. — ^The  condition  of  this  portion  of  the  collection  is  all 
that  the  limited  facilities  for  storage  will  allow,  although  the  specimens 
badly  need  attention,  especially  with  view  to  their  re-arrangement, 
which  under  present  dearth  of  help  is  impossible  tx)  give  them. 

The  first  entry  for  the  year  commencing  July  1, 1885,  was  104,914, 
'  and  the  last  in  the  catalogue  in  June,  1886, 109,060. 


REPORT  ON  THE  SECTION  OF  BIRDS'  EGGS  IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL 
MUSEUM,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  188G. 


By  Ghables  E.  Bendibe;  U.  S.  Abmy,  Honorary  Curator. 


The  accessions  during  the  year  embrace,  in  addition  to  the  eggs,  148 
nests,  the  greater  portion  of  which  are  very  fine  specimens,  while  many 
are  new  to  the  Maseum  collection.  The  following  are  the  most  impor- 
tant additions : 

Anthony,  A,  W,,  Beavertan,  Oregon :  Paruu  rvfsscens  (6  eggs)  and  Periaoreus  oh$owru§ 
(nest  and  5  eggs),  new  to  the  Mnseom  and  the  only  ones  known  ho  far ;  both  from 
Beaverton,  Oregon ;  Scops  asio  maxwellicB  (1  egg),  from  Colorado.     (Qift.) 

Btndire,  Capt,  CharlcM  E, :  Zonotrichia  querula  (4  eggs),  from  Little  Horn  Biver,  Mon- 
tana, and  Scop$  triohopeis  (4  eggs)»from  Fort  Lowell,  near  Tncson,  Ariz.    (Gift.) 

Galtf  Denitf  Goldhillf  Bowlder  County,  Colo. :  Cinclua  mexioanua  (nest  and  4  eggs). 
(Gift.) 

Go$$,  Capt.  B.  F,,  Pewaukee,  Wis, :  Nests  and  eggs  (G41  specimens,  111  species),  some 
new  to  the  Musenm,  and  all  very  desirable,  incltiding  among  the  rarer  species 
sterna  caspia  (20  eggs  in  sets  of  two  and  three)  and  Buteo  albicaudautuSt  new  to  the 
Moseum ;  both  from  near  Corpns  Christi,  Tex. ;  Gymnocetta  cyanooephala  (nest 
and  4  eggs]^  from  Fort  Garland,  Colo. ;  Junco  caniceps  (nest  and  4  eggs),  A-om  Han- 
cock, Colo. ;  Bcgulus  satrapa  (nest  and  9  eggs),  from  Grand  Menan,  New  Bruus- 
wick;  Helminthophaga  chrysoptera  (2  nests  and  eggs),  from  South  Michigan,  aud 
antisfulvigula  (set  of  10  eggs),  both  new  to  the  Museum.    (Exchange.) 

Stephens,  F.^San  Bernardino,  Cal. :  Harporhynohus  lecontei  (2  nests,  7  eggs),  new  to  the 
Museum ;  from  California.    (Purchased.) 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission:  Nests  and  eggs  (GO  specimens), including  the  rare  Saurothera 
bahamensis  (2  eggs),  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Benedict ;  collected  during  tlie 
cruise  of  the  U.  8.  Fish  Commission  steamer  Albatross  among  the  Bahama  Islands 
April,  1886. 

Wayne,  A.  T,,  Charleston,  S,  C:  Helonia  swainsoni  (nest  and  2  eggs);  from  near 
Charleston,  S.  C.    New  to  the  collection.     (Purchased.) 

The  nnmbering,  classifying,  and  arranging  of  1,508  specimens,  taking 
the  record  and  measurements  of  12,000,  has  been  accomplished,  a  series 
of  mostly  duplicate  eggs  has  been  placed  on  exhibition,  numbering 
1,491  specimens,  and  a  beginning  has.  also  been  made  in  exhibiting  a 
series  of  the  nests. 
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The  following  figures  indicate  the  uumber  of  specimens  now  in  the 
collection: 

Spocimens. 

In  the  rcsorvo  collection 31, 1!;^ 

DaplicatoH 11,548 

On  exhibition 1,4U1 

Total 44,103 

Daring  the  year  253  entries  have  been  made  on  the  catalogue  book, 
representing  an  aggregate  of  2,556  specimens. 


REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  REPTILES  AND  BATRACHIANS  IN 
THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
1886. 


By  n.  C.  Yarrow,  U.  8.  Armyy  Honorary  Curator. 


The  most  important  additions  to  the  Masenm  in  this  department  for 
the  year  have  been  a  collection  from  Olney,  111.,  collected  by  John  and 
Charles  Walker,  containing  33  specimens  ;*  a  collection  from  Nicaragua, 
from  Dr.  J.  F.  Bransford,  U.  S.  Navy,  containing  191  specimens,  which 
were  sent  to  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  November  2,  1885;  a  collection  of  471 
specimens  from.E.  Wilkinson,  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  also  sent  to  Professor 
Cope,  November  2, 1885 ;  a  large  collection  from  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Science,  St.  Petersburg,  Bussia,  containing  118  specimens;  from  Dr. 
R.  W.  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  Army,  several  good  collections  from  Fort  Win- 
gate,  N.  Mex.,  consisting  mostly  of  living  specimens  of  Amblystoma.* 
Collections  have  also  been  received  from  Col.  M.  McDonald,*  Wythe. 
ville,  Va. ;  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  De  Land,  Fla. ;  Henry  Hemphill,  Key 
West,  Fla.;  Charles  Ruby,  southern  Kansas;  Prof.  Alfred  Dug6s, 
Guanajuato,  Mexico;  Miss  Dottie  Blackburn,*  Colorado;  John  Pollock,* 
Symmes,  Ohio;  Dr.  T.  H.  Streets,  U.  S.  Navy,  Alaska;  Dr.  H.  C. 
Yarrow,*  coast  of  North  Carolina;  G.  H.  Ragsdale,*  Gainesville,  Tex.; 
Capt.  Charles  Bendire,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Custer,  Mont. ;  Zoological 
Society  of  Philadelphia;*  sevei*al  specimens  from  India;  H.  W.  Hen- 
shaw,*  Massachusetts;  Charles  H.  Townsend,  Humboldt  County,  Cal.; 
n.  S.  Fish  Commission  steomer  Albatross 'j^  from  the  Bahamas;  Miss 
Rosa  Smith,*  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  many  others. 

The  routine  work  of  the  Department  of  Reptiles  has  been  carried  on 
similar  to  the  way  described  in  previous  reports,  all  specimens  being 
carefully  attended  to  and  entered  in  the  record  books  on  their  arrival. 
In  addition  to  the  general  work,  over  six  hundred  bottles  have  been 
labeled  and  placed  in  the  cases,  in  consequence  of  which  the  shelves 
have  become  very  much  overcrowded. 

No  papers  have  been  published  by  the  curator  or  his  assistant.  Prof. 
E.  D.  Cope  has  been  employed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  some 


For  further  iulbrmatioD,  sec  AccoBsion  List,  Part  V. 
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special  work,  and  liaa  been  busy  all  the  past  winter  on  the  manascripts 
of  "Manual  of  Ilerpetology ; '^  the  rei>ort  on  the  Batrachia  of  North 
America  has  been  completed  by  Professor  Cope  to  page  C50,  inclusive. 
He  has  also  identified  all  the  undetermined  Batrachia  in  the  reptile  room, 
and  has  identified  and  described  the  collections  made  by  the  various 
correspondents  of  the  Institution  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America. 
The  following  table  shows  the  present  extent  of  the  collections : 

Namber  of  specimens  received  during  the  year -• 1,705 

Niunber  of  specimens  in  reservs  series 9,631 

Nnmber  of  specimens  in  general  series 8,819 

Exhibition  series  (selected  for)    750 

Not  classified  and  exotic  specimens,  probably 6,134 

Total 27,039 

The  number  of  the  last  catalogue  entry  in  June,  1885,  waa  14148,  and 
in  June,  1886, 14592,  giving  a  total  of  444  entries  during  the  year. 


REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  FTSHES  IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL 
MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 188G. 


By  Tableton  H.  Bean,  Curator. 


All  the  accessions  received  during  the  year  are  referred  to  in  Part  V 
of  the  report,  so  that  in  this  x>lace  reference  is  made  only  to  the  most 
important  ones,  which  sire  as  follows: 

CapL  Charles  E.  Bendire,  U,  8,  Army,  (AcoeBsion  17222);  catalogue  37777-37781, 
Speciuiens  uf  fishes  from  the  Big  Horn  River,  Montaua,  inoladiug  Lota  nuumloia, 
Hyodon  alosoidcSf  Uranidea  semiacahra,  2foturu8  ert/i«,  ITybognathuB  placitua. 

Ensign  J,  B,  BernadoUj  U,  S.  Navy,  (Accession  1G970) ;  catalogue  37754.*  NumerooB 
species  of  fishes  from  Corea,  which  are  still  undetermined. 

E,  O,  Blackford,  New  York,  N.  Y,  (Accession  16520) ;  catalogue  37307.  A  fresh  speci- 
men of  the  Jew-fish,  Promicrops  ilaiara,  taken  nepr  Newport,  R.  I.,  which  is  far 
to  the  northward  of  its  usual  habitat. 

E,  H,  Bunkir,  Fletcher's  Neck  Life- Saving  Station.  Biddeford  Pool,  Me.  (Accession 
17258) ;  catalogue  37081.  A  specimen  of  the  Argentine,  Argentina  siltis.  A  rare 
visitor  to  our  coast. 

A.  N.  Cheney,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  (Accession  16628) ;  catalogue  37313.  Some  speci- 
mens of  the  Atlantic  salmon,  which  were  introduced  into  Clendon  Brook,  New 
York,  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  in  1884. 

Daniel  T.  Church,  Tiverton,  B.  I.    (Accession  17308.)    A  menhaden,  Brenoortia  tyrannus 
3^  inches  long,  taken  in  Narragansett  Bay,  December  19,  1885.    Immense  quan- 
tities of  menhaden  were  seen  in  the  bay  on  that  date. 

F.N.  Clark,  Northville,  Mich.  (Accession  17231);  catalogue  37785,  37786.  A  common 
white-fish,  Coregonus  clupeiformiSj  and  a  specimen  of  Coregonus  tulltbee.  The  latter 
is  very  much  tlesired  in  the  National  Museum,  as  the  collection  contains  only  two 
or  three  examples. 

Prof.  A.  Dugh,  Guanajuato ^  Mexico.\  (Accession  16268).  Numerous  species  of  fishes 
from  Mexico,  including  the  following,  which  are  to  be  described :  FundulMs  dugesi, 
Charaoodon  variegatus,  ferrugineus,  SLud  bilineatus.  (Accession  16401.)  Containing 
numerous  additional  species,  among  which  are  entire  specimens  of  Moxostoma 
austrinum,  by  which  the  identification  of  the  Guanajaato  sucker  with  the  genus 
Moxostoma  is  clearly  established.  The  types  of  this  species  lacked  the  air  blad- 
der, but  the  recent  examples  are  perfect. 

Final  N.  Edwards,  Wood^s  UoU,  Mass.  (Accession  17096) ;  citalogue  37580.  Several 
examples  of  Apeltts  quadracus,  which  have  the  dorsal  spines  IV,  I  instead  of 
III,  I. 

*  For  a  partial  list  of  these  species  see  Accession  List,  Part  V. 
t  For  farther  information  concerning  this  accession  see  Accession  List,  Part  V. 
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J).  M.  KthtrUhjVy  lecpcr  Can  Hack  Inlet  Life-SaHng  JStatioH ;  ]}08t-oJficCj  KnotVi  falandf 
N.  C.  (AccoHsioii  17211));  catalogue  377tK).  A  Hpcciinoii  in  the  IIohIi  of  the  rare 
hIiui'Iv,  llejcauchun  yrisvusj  which  has  not  i»icviously  bocii  obtained  on  our 
coast. 

I.  Garrard,  Fronienac,  Minn.  (Accession  17417) ;  catalogue  37855.  A  head  of  the  un- 
spotted form  of  the  maskallongo,  Esox  nobllior. 

R,  A,  C  olden  J  IVaahingion,  J).  C.  (Accession  17341));  catalogue  37S49.  A  fresh  specnnen 
of  tlic  land-locked  form  of  the  Atlantic  salmon,  SaJmo  ftalar  var.  svbngOj  taken  at 
Ragety  Point,  lower  Potomac  River,  in  a  trap-net,  by  the  Fan  nee  brothers. 

N,  GrehvitsJciy  Bering  Island,  Piiciftc  Ocran.^  (Accession  1GS78.)  A  line  collection  of 
fishes  from  Commander  Islands,  in  Bering  Sea,  containing  nnnnTons  valuable 
species,  which  are  at  present  under  examination, 

Gtcynn  JfarrU,  JVafthiugioUj  D.C.  (Accession  17371) ;  catalogue  37850.  A  tench,  Tinea 
vulgaris  J  caught  in  the  Potomac  River. 

Prof.  0.  P.  Ilaijy  Butler  University,  Irv in gton,  Ind.  (Accession  10219) ;  catalogue  37300- 
373(55.  A  collection  of  Florida  tishcs  containing  types  of  several  n<^w  species. 
ZifgovfciiH  anroguitatusy  Z.  nottii,  and  Ethe-ostoma  daridsoni. 

Capt.  M.  ().  Ilealeg,  V.  S.  steamer  CorwinA  (Accession  1(>889) ;  catalogue  37382-37385. 
A  small  collection  of  Alaskan  fishes,  including  Coitus  quadrivorniSf  which  is  now 
a  well  established  member  of  the  Alaskan  fauna. 

E.  B.  Ilodge,  Pltjmonth,  X.  11.  (Accession  10728) :  catalogu**  37357.  A  brook  trout  from 
Lake  Sunapeo,  22  inch(;s  long,  0  inches  deep,  and  weighing  5  pounds.  This  is 
a  Salrelinus  of  the  oqnassa  type,  showing  ftiw  important  characters  by  which  it 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  blue-back  of  Maine,  except  its  enormous  size.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  in. the  columns  of  the  Forest 
and  Stream,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  bibliographical  portion  of  my 
rtjport. 

E.  B.  Ilodge,  Plymouth,  X.  If.  (Accession  108*35) ;  oataloguc  374as-37410.  Three  a<ldi- 
tional  siiecimcns  of  the  new  type  of  Salvelinus,  two  females  and  one  male,  from 
Sunapeo  Lak(\ 

l^ublic  Museum,  Institute  of  Jamaica,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  (Accession  17105)  ;  catalogue 
37071-37740.  Eighty-two  specimens  of  fishes  in  duplicate,  tob<»  identified,  and  a 
repres<.Mitativo  of  ea<;li  species  returned  to  the  Jamaica  Museum.  Thirty -five  spe- 
cies were  made  out,  several  of  which  are  new  to  this  collection. 

W,  B.  Johnson,  Macon,  Ga.X  (Accession  17097) ;  catalogue  37893.  A  siteoimeD  of  the 
scale  carp,  Cyitrinus  carpio,  weighing  6J  pounds. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan,  Bloomington,  Ind.^  (Accession  17173) ;  catalogue  37747-37750.  This 
small  collection  contained  the  type  of  Cha'todon  aya  sind  of  Ilemirhotnh us  a:thalion. 

Louis  Lager,  Aberdeen,  Dak.  (Accession  1()921);  catalogue  37391.  Specimens  of  Ptiwe- 
phales  pronulas  from  an  artesian  well. 

William  Montgomery,  Verona,  Mo.  (Accession  17210);  catalogue  37782-37784.  Three 
spc'cimens  of  Rainbow  trout,  Sahuo  irideus,  which  were  introduced  into  the  Ozark 
rcijion  of  Missouri  bv  the  U   S.  Fish  Commission. 

Prof ,  Felipe  Poey,  IJar  ana,  Cuba.  (Accession  16292) ;  catalogue  37411-37578.  Avery 
large  collection  of  West  Indian  iishes,  among  which  are  the  following  types: 
Blennius  dtitcendens,  C hilodipierus  ajjinis,  Ilolocentrum productus,  Myxodesparadoxut 
rai'i^^aud  lugubrin,  A ntennariuH  inops,  Pomaccntrus nireatun,  Potnacefttnis  brevirostris, 
Leptoeonger  perlongus,  Teirodon  affinis,  Labrosomus  microlejndotus.  This  collection, 
contains  a  very  large  number  of  species  and  is  a  very  important  addition  to  the 
Museum. 


*  For  partial  list  of  species  see  Accession  Lis!,  Part  V. 

t  For  furtlnT  information  concerning  this  accession,  see  Accession  List,  Part  V. 
t  For  fnrthcr  iiitbrmati(>n  concerning  this  accession,  s<'.e  Accession  List,  Part  V. 
^  For  further  information  concerning  this  accession  see  Accession  List,  Part  V. 
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Imperial  Academy  of  Science^  Si.  reterahttrg,  liustia,  (Accession  16364);  catalogue 
37240-373(H>.  A  large  collectiou  of  ideutificd  Riusian  fishes  from  the  riven*,  inlaud 
lakoB,  and  border  seas  of  Kiissia. 

SiloM  StearnSj  Pcitsacola^  Fla.  (Accession  17177);  catalogue  37751.  Aline  specimen 
of  Epinephelua  flavolimbatuSf  which  is  now  said  to  be  the  adnlt  form  of  E.  niveatus 
C.  and  V. 

Dr.  T.  H.  SlreeU,  U,  S.  Navy.*  (Accession  16890);  catalogue  37583-37619.  Two 
kegs  of  Alaskan  fishes,  containing  twenty-eight  species. 

C,  B,  Townsendj  U,  S.  National  Mn8CumA  (Accession  17146.)  A  collection  of  Alaskan 
fishes  principally  from  Kuwuk  River,  Northern  Alaska.  This  collection  contains 
the  Pike,  Eaox  luciuSj  and  the  lake  trout,  Salvelinus  namaycueh, 

U.  8.  Fish  Conimiaaion.  (Accession  1G712.)  Two  tanks  and  72  jars  of  marine  fishes 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  Cape  Hatteras,  Cape  Fear,  and  elsewhere.  These 
fishes  have  not  yet  been  fully  identified.  (Accession  17400.t)  Eight  tanks,  59 
jars,  52  bottles,  and  27  vials  containing  fishes  collected  by  the  steamer  AlhatrosB 
during  a  cruise  to  the  Bahama  Islands  and  elsewhere,  from  February  to  May, 
1886. 

E.  Wilkin8on J  Chihaahuay  Mexico.  (Accesssion  16621.)  A  small  collection  of  Cyprino- 
donts,  etc.  from  Mexico,  in  which  is  a  specimen  of  JIadropierus  fasciatus,  Giranl. 
As  the  types  of  this  species  are  lost  this  example  will  enable  us  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  species. 

Samuel  Jfihnol.New  CastlCy  Ontario.  (Accession  16687.)  Catalogue  37394.  Skull  of 
a  fish  resembling  the  eelpout,  ZoarceSy  found  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Kiver  near  the  St.  John's.  This  may  be  an  undiscovered  species  of  Zoarcea, 
whose  habitat  is  uncertain. 

The  number  of  entries  made  in  the  catalogue  of  fishes  (luring  the 
year  is  GC2,  the  first  entry  in  July,  1885,  being  37,232,  and  the  last  entry 
in  June,  188G,  37,893. 

Takulau  statement. 


Months. 


July 

August  ... 
September 
OctolHjr .  - . 
November . 
December . 
January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Lots 

Lots  of 

Packages 
sent  out. 

Fish 

of  fishes 
received. 

fish  cata- 
logued. 

drawings 
examined. 

4 

2 

5 

4 

2 

1 

11 

9 

9 

72 

4 

9 

12 

50 

0 

11 

10 

20 

0 

12 

11 

19 

0 

7 

10 

268 

1 

10 

9 

113 

4 

6 

7 

27 

2 

3 

4 

46 

1 

5 

10 

13 

0 

4 

7 

31 

3 

15 

During  the  year  thirty-three  papers,  based  upon  material  belonging 
to  the  department,  were  published.  The  list  of  these  is  given  in  the 
Bibliography  (Part  iv). 

•  For  x>artial  list  of  species,  see  Accession  List,  Part  V. 
t  For  list  of  species  see  Accession  List,  Part  V. 
t  For  list  of  species  see  Accession  List,  Part  V. 
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Some  of  tbc  fishes  idcntiflcd  and  otherwise  administered  apon  are  as 
follows : 

A  collection  from  Astoria,  Oregon,  made  by  Dr.  Augustus  Kinney. 

Alaskan  fishes,  collected  by  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  steamer  Corwin. 

Alaskan  fishes,  collected  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Streets,  U.  8.  Navy. 

A  second  collection  of  Jamaica  fishes,  received  from  the  Public  Museum 
of  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Fishes  from  the  Big  Horn  River,  Montana,  collected  by  Capt.  Charles 
E.  Bendire,  TJ.  S.  Army. 

Numerous  species  from  the  interior  and  east  coast  of  Mexico,  sent  by 
Prof.  A.  Dug^s. 

Fresh-water  fishes  from  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Benjamin  Miller. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September  the  curator  accompanied 
the  Assistant  Director  to  the  U.S.  Fish  Commission  laboratory  at  Wood^s 
Holl,  Mass.,  when  all  the  collections  from  the  deep-water  fauna,  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  were  brought  together.  With  the  great 
advantages  of  ample  space  and  increased  facilities  for  handling  large 
masses  of  fish(»s,  we  were  enabled  to  advance  materially  the  final  report, 
which  has  for  several  years  been  in  progress  upon  these  collections. 
The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  work  has  been  carried  on  under 
the  favorable  conditions  supplied  at  Wood's  lloll,  is  a  strong  argument 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  work-rooms  assigned  to  the  department  of 
fishes  in  the  Museum. 

Duplicate  specimens  of  fishes  have  been  sent  out  to  the  following  in- 
stitutions and  universities: 

Prof.  Fernando  Ferrari-Perez,  for  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico. 
One  hundre<l  and  one  species  of  fishes  from  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.    Also,  seven  casts  of  fishes. 

Army  Medical  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.  Seven  species  of  fishes 
in  alcohol,  sent  by  request  of  Dr.  Billings. 

Prof.  O.  P.  Hay,  Butler  University,  Irvington,  Ind.  A  specimen  of 
SemotiluH  hullaris. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Scott,  Princeton  College,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Two  speci- 
mens oi  Amia  calva  and  two  of  Pol yodori  folium  for  study. 

F.  L.  Washburn,  for  the  museum  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Seven  8|)e- 
cies  of  marine  fishes  in  exchange. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Sniitt,  for  the  Royal  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  The  following  species  of  SalnionieUe  in  return  for 
Swedish  species:  Hypomesus  pretioHUs^  Osmerus  dentex^  Thaleichthys 
pacijicu^j  Mallotus  villosuHy  Coregonus  merki,  sub  sp.,  Salmo  gairdnerij 
Salmo  iriden4tj  ^ah)io  purpurai\i8^  Salrelinuif  malma^  (hicorhynchus  cAoiit- 
c/m,  Oncorhynchuft  nerkaj  Oncorhynchntt  keta,  OncorhyncJniH  kisutchj  On- 
corhyiwhus  gorbtischa. 

The  card  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  fishes  has  been  brought  up  to 
date,  as,  also,  the  catalogue  of  drawings. 
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The  wood  cuts  have  bceu  fully  indexed  as  far  as  they  were  identified. 
The  entire  collection  of  fishes  in  jars  and  tanks  has  been  gone  over 
twice,  the  alcohol  renewed,  and  fishes  transferred  from  tanks  to  large 
jars  whenever  this  was  practicable.  The  deep-sea  fishes  studied  at 
Wood's  Holl  were  installed  in  study-rooms  as  conveniently  as  our  lim- 
ited space  will  permit,  while  vast  numbers  of  duplicates  have  been 
placed  in  the  basement. 

During  the  year  the  curator  has  i)ersonally  superintended  the  print- 
ing of  Bulletins  23,  28,  29,  30,  and  31,  of  the  Museum,  besides  a  volume 
of  the  Proceedings. 


LIST  OF  FISHES  DRAWN  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1886. 


July,  18a^) : 

cC>63n.  Cubiceps  gracilis.  Lateral  view. 

38220.  Tyntlasies,  n.  h.  Lateral  view. 

;nilH.  Oerrcs  zebra.  Lateral  view. 

3723i^.  Cyprinus    carpio.       Lateral    view 
(leather"). 

Aogust,  1H85 : 
27r>40.  Pleurone^ies  stellatus. 
32442.  Coitus  dvcastrvnaift. 
31908.  Potamovottns  (julosus. 
239'.{fi.  Ariedius  notoHpHolns. 
24007.   Liparis  cycJopns. 
279H2.  MicrogadM  projcimns. 
27605.  Hippoglossns  vulgaris. 
3!W:VI.  Murtvnoides  ruherrimus, 
27r)4().  Liparis  calHodon. 

Soptciiilier,  1885: 
21718.  Siichaus 2>unctatU8. 
27514.   Oligoeoiius  macuhsus. 
lllake  ccxxi.  Aphyouus  mollis  (tj'pe). 
lilaki:  XVI.  Monolene airimana  (typo). 
ISlake  ex  11 1.  Spi uax  pusi Una, 
Jilakc  Liv.   Ti'U'scops  colmnhianus  (type). 
37:r>0.  Macrurid  n.  j;.  (type). 
37'.J4r>.  Anthias  aquilouaris  (typo). 
373-15.  Chilomycierus. 

October,  1885: 
Llake  xcni.  Ntohyihiicsrolmstus  (type). 
Blake      LXXix.      Neohylhites     iiiarginatus 

(typo). 

37332.  Elropus  rimosus  (type). 
37349.  Limnnda  bcanii  (type). 
;r7348.  AphoriHtia  fancia  ta. 
37347.  Aphorislia  diomrdrana  (iy\w.). 
28778.  Aphoristia  pusWla  (typtO- 

Ih'mirhomhus  Jlmhriatus  (typ(0. 
Albatross  Statiou,  2\'M.    Platysomatirhthys 

hippoglosso  ides. 
Albaiross  Station,  "2:170,  Aphoristia  margin- 

aia  (type). 


Albatross  Station j  2543.  ?  Etropus,  yoang. 

November,  1885 : 

Glyptvcephalus  cynogJossus,  young. 

Neobythites  gillii  (type). 

MaoruruB  caribbceus  (typo). 

^tomiatid, 

Blake  isXXK.  Bathygadus  favosus  (type). 
Peristedium  longispatha  (type). 

Blake  GUiXiii  Ilalosaurus pallidus  (type). 

Thalassophryne  maculosa, 

Citharichthys   monoccroe  (typo). 
37:J88.  Anthias,  n.  h. 

Ipnops  murrdyi, 

Bregmaceros  atlanticus  (typo) 
December,  1885 : 
Blak4:xx\.  Bathypteros  quadrifilis. 

Callionymus  agassizii  (type). 
;i738C.  Cottnnculus  tortus. 

Rata. 
Blake  ccxuv.  Citharichthys  spiloptiTMB. 

Notosema  dihcta, 

riatoplirys  nebularisf  juv. 
January,  1886: 
5985.  IHodon  hystrix. 
5989.  Osiracion  iriqueter. 
Albatross  Statioti,2!M6.  Monacanihus  cilia- 

tus, 
29670.  Genypterus omostigma  (type). 

37771.  Monocanthus. 

37772.  I'riacanthus, 

37:^34.  Macrurus  occa  (type). 
Albatross  Station,  2317.  Hem i rhombus, 
:^H65.  Jsurus  dckayi. 

Blake  CLXXiii.  Ilalosaurus  pallidus  {ty\}v) 
bJH. 
February,  1886: 
Blake  cvii.  Scyllium  boa. 
37782.  Salmo  irideus. 
37^01.  Argentina  silus. 
17450.  Salrelinus  alpinus. 
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28r»9l).  Salmofario, 
:iUii88.  Salrelinus  oquasita, 

March,  imi: 
Albatross  Station ^  2858.     Oreosoma  (T). 
Jilalce     LX.      Periatedium     plalycephalum 

(typo). 
Albatross  Station,  2316.  Afalthe  nasnta. 
37790.  Ilcxam'hus  griseus. 

April,  188C: 
3785.  Notacanthus. 
37861.  Pteraclis  caroHnus. 
Ittake  XXIII.  Aphoristia  jiigra  (typo). 
37d60.  Sudis. 
35637.  Paraliparis  w.  sp,  ((typo). 

May.  1886: 
3788(5.  Torpedo. 


lilalc  i.xx X I .   UraU'ptus  f 
CoregovHs. 
Salveliiuts  namaycush, 

Juue,  1886; 
IWOOI.  Carcharinus  glaucus, 
Corifphama  jmnctulata. 
Eel. 
Albatross  Station,  266:).  JSynodontid. 

Exocwtus. 
Kxocwtus. 
Albatross  Station,  2642.  AfauroUcus, 
Albatross  Station,  2647.  Nomeus  gronovii. 
Albatross  Station,  2605.   Gonostoma. 
Albatross  Station,  2671).  Coryphama. 
Albatross  Station,  2:J1>2. 


The  number  of  spccimenR  now  in  tlio  Museum  is  estimated  to  be 
about  75,000,  divided  as  follows :  (1)  in  the  reserve  series,  38,000  ;  (2) 
on  exhibition,  22,000;  (3)  dupliccites,  15,000.  Numerous  additions  to 
the  duplicate  series  have  been  obtained  from  the  deep-sea  investiga- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

The  condition  of  the  collection  is  constantly  improving,  and  would 
be  still  more  rapidly  perfected  by  increasing  the  space  for  assorting 
and  installing  the  vast  amount  of  material  now  crowded  into  the  base- 
ment of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


REPORT  ON  THK  DEPARTMENT  OP  MOLLUSKS  (INCLUDING  CENOZOIC 
FOSSILS)  IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  3U»  l«8G. 


By  Wm.  IJ.  Dall,  Honorary  Curator. 


Tlic  character  of  tlie  accessions  to  this  department  daring  the  past 
year  is,  as  usual,  fairly  enough  indicated  in  the  list  of  accessions,*  and 
includes  about  75  accession  entries. 

As  usual,  the  collection  is  indebted  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
and  its  oflicers  for  the  largest  ensemble  of  donations  from  a  single  source. 
The  material  received  is  all  from  south  of  Cape  Ilatteras,  all  that  from 
north  of  this  point  being  retained  for  study  at  New  Haven,  by  Prof. 
A.  E.  Verrill.  This  collection,  besides  the  common  littoral  shells  brought 
back  in  quantity,  contained  a  fair  proportion  of  deep-water  species,  the 
study  of  which  is  of  extraordinary  interest. 

Among  the  named  species  received  during  the  year  and  which  are  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  may  be  mentioned  a  selection  of  71  species 
of  shells  from  Bering  Sea,  illustrating  a  recent  report  by  Dr.  A.  Krause 
of  the  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Bremen  Geographical  Society;  a 
small  series  of  land  and  fresh -water  shells  from  Manitoba,  illustrating 
91  x)ai)er  by  the  donor,  Mr.  Robert  Miller  Christy,  and  a  very  fine  series  of 
Madagascar  laud-shells  of  remarkable  character  received  from  Edward 
Bartlett,  esq. 

From  the  arctic  and  boreal  province  we  have  received  a  valuable  lot 
of  dredgings  by  the  U.  S.  revenue-cutter  Cor  win,  Capt.  M.  A.  llealy, 
U.  S.  Revenue  Marine,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  near  Bering  Strait,  and 
a  small  but  interesting  series  from  the  Commander  Islands,  from  the 
Governor  Nikolai  Grebnitzki,  of  the  Russian  service. 

From  the  subtropical  region  Mr.  Charles  T.  Simpson  has  contributed 
a  valuable  and  interesting  series  of  shallow-water  species  from  South 
Florida  and  the  Keys  as  well  as  the  coast  of  Honduras.  Prof.  A.  G. 
Wetherby  has  also  sent  some  very  interesting  species  from  the  coast  of 
northwestern  Florida. 

Prof.  J.  II.  Morrison  has  sent  from  the  grounds  of  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute,  Lexington,  Va.,  a  series  of  Ilelix  hortensis  Linne,  inter- 
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esting  as  being  a  totally  new  locality  for  this  attractive  imported  spe- 
cies. 

Among  fossils,  James  Sbepard,  esq.,  has  coutributecl  a  box  of  very 
beautiful  silicifled  shells  from  the  well-known  deposit,  described  by  Con- 
rad many  years  ago,  on  the  Hillsboro'  Bay  arm  of  Tampa  Bay,  West 
Florida. 

On  the  whole  the  accessions  of  the  year,  while  not  including  any  col- 
lection of  extraordinary  size,  have  brought  to  the  department  of  Mol. 
lusks  a  full  share  of  valuable  and  interesting  material,  more  than  in 
many  previous  years,  if  not  so  much  as  in  a  few  exceptional  seasons, 
and,  as  usual,  more  than  the  present  force  could  deal  with  while  still 
hard  at  work  on  the  arrears  of  previous  seasons. 

The  routine  work  of  the  department  consists  in  the  unpacking,  clean- 
ing, assorting,  classifying,  labeling,  registering,  putting  on  exhibition  or 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  study  series,  of  each  lot  of  new  material  which 
comes  in ;  besides  eliminating  duplicates  and  packing  them  in  such 
shape  as  to  be  conveniently  accessible  when  needed  for  distribution. 

Specimens  which  have  been  studied  or  named  befoi*e  being  received 
have  part  of  the  above  work  already  done,  but  in  general  the  above  is  re- 
quired for  each  lot  or  a  series  from  each  lot  of  specimens.  The  smaller 
species  are  put  in  vials,  corked,  to  save  them  from  dust  or  injury,  to- 
gether with  a  slip  bearing  the  registration  number,  which  also  appears 
upon  the  label,  or  if  the  shell  is  large  enough  and  lias  a  proper  surface 
is  indelibly  written  on  the  specimen  itself.  Fossils  generally  require 
to  be  tre^ated  with  a  solution  of  shellac  before  they  will  bear  marking, 
but  the  old  and  objectionable  method  of  mounting  specimens  on  tab- 
lets has,  for  the  study  collection  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  been 
definitely  abandoned.  It  will  be  noted,  therefore,  that  each  speci- 
men or  lot  of  specimens  which  are  entered  under  one  registration 
number  (and  always  comprising  but  one  species  or  variety  from  one 
locality)  undergoes  seven  or  eight  diflferout  bits  of  treatment,  and  re- 
quires, before  it  is  put  aside,  a  tray,  a  label,  a  number,  a  corked  vial 
(or  a  number  written  on),  and  a  line  in  the  registration  book.  In  the 
ideal  condition  of  the  collection  to  be  attained  hereafter,  each  lot  will 
also  have  its  place  on  a  card  which  will  form  one  of  a  series  or  card  cata- 
logue, embracing  all  the  specimens  which  are  or  at  any  time  have  been 
in  the  Museum,  and  recording  the  data  relating  to  them.  This,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  state  of  the  force,  can  only  be  anticipated,  at 
least  for  departments  including  such  a  vast  quantity  of  material  as  is 
embraced  under  the  general  head  of  Mollusks. 

Besides  the  routine  work  on  the  recent  and  fossil  shells  which  ap- 
pear in  the  form  of  donations  or  exchanges,  or  arrears  of  past  years, 
which  are  still  formidable,  there  is  the  administrative  work  of  the  de- 
partment. This  includes  its  relation  to  the  Museum  as  a  whole,  and 
to  the  objects  of  the  Museum  as  exemplified  in  the  use  of  the  material 
in  its  possession. 
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The  mere  piliDg  np  or  accamalation  of  named,  labeled,  aud  classified 
shells  is,  of  itself,  of  valae  only  to  the  persou  who  goes  through  with 
the  mental  and  physical  exertion  it  requires.  To  jastify  the  existence 
of  a  public  museum  it  is  generally  admitted  it  must  do  more  than  this. 

In  the  Department  of  MoUusks  the  following  objects  are  steadily  kept 
in  view,  and  the  progress  made  is  directly  or  indirectly  instrumental 
toward  the  attainment  of  them : 

(1)  The  preservation  of  types  which  have  served  for  previous  study 
as  a  means  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  past  work  or  the  proper  orien- 
tation of  new  researches. 

(2)  The. full  representation  of  American  forms  in  the  study  collection; 
not  only  that  the  fauna  of  our  own  country  may  be  fully  known  but 
for  ease  in  assisting  American  students  to  recognize  the  forms  of  their 
local  collections,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  student,  who  may 
thus  make  his  comparisons  or  researches  in  one  place  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  time,  travel,  and  expense. 

Under  the  two  previous  heads  the  Binney  collection  of  North  Ameri- 
can laud  shells  has  been  arranged  in  a  special  case,  numbered  and 
arranged  to  correspond  with  the  last  publication  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Binney. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  with  the  other  American  land 
shells,  and  the  present  year  will  certainly  see  our  collections  of  this 
sort  in  complete  order  for  ready  reference  by  the  naturalist  or  paleon- 
tologist. 

(3)  The  instruction  and  entertainment  of  the  public,  who,  drawn  by 
curiosity  or  the  love  of  beautiful  and  unusual  objects,  come  to  view  the 
contents  of  the  Museum  which  are  on  exhibition. 

The  curator  has  been  convinced  by  past  experience  that  to  be  useful 
to  the  general  public  a  collection  of  biologic  material  should  not  be  too 
large,  should  be  arranged  on  as  simple  a  plan  as  can  be  devised,  and 
should  have  as  many  and  as  large  legible  labels  as  is  consistent  with 
the  proper  visibility  of  the  objects  in  the  case. 

If  the  cases  for  exhibition  can  be  so  filled  and  arranged  as  to  teach  a 
lesson  which  he  who  ruwt  may  read,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  come 
near  doing  their  best  possible  work  for  the  average  visitor. 

In  this  view  the  cases  devoted  to  the  shell  exhibit  are  for  the  passer* 
by  and  not  for  the  student,  unless  a  beginner.  One  case  arranged  by 
the  curator  has  been  devoted  to  the  cfief  types  of  Gephalopods,  to 
X>earls  and  pearl  formations,  cameo  shell  and  sections  showing  the  inter- 
nal structure  of  various  large  and  ornamental  species.  The  sections  of 
the  recent  and  the  fossil  Kautiloids  are  put  side  by  side.  Specimens  of 
the  Spirula^  LoligOj  Sepia^  etc.,  in  alcohol  fully  labeled,  alternate  with 
stands  on  which  are  mounted  the  shelly  parts  of  the  same  genus. 

The  various  shells  which  produce  pearls  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
pearl  itself  mounted  in  a  vertical  tube  with  a  hemispherical  end, 
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nnder  which,  on  a  blackened  surface,  the  pearl  reposes  in  safety  from 
dust  or  loss,  while  the  base  is  large  enough  to  display  a  proper  label. 

A  si)ecimeu  pair  of  Tridacna  gigas^  weighing  305  pounds,  has  been 
mounted  as  an  exemplar  of  the  largest  known  moUusk  of  recent  seas. 

Under  the  careful  supervision  of  Dr.  Steams  various  cases,  contain- 
ing selections  of  edible  or  economic  moUusks  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific, of  ornamental  species  from  tropical  seas,  of  the  ordinary  species 
of  our  Atlantic  beaches  familiar  to  sojourners  at  watering  places  on  the 
sea- shore,  and  of  the  land  and  fresh  water  speciejs  from  our  lakes  and 
streams,  have  been  put  on  exhibition,  with  proper  labels,  which,  how- 
ever, had  in  some  cases  to  be  written,  since  the  printed  series  have  been 
delayed  and  it  was  not  thought  well  to  wait  for  them. 

The  series  for  which  exhibition  cases  are  at  present  available  will, 
without  doubt,  be  completely  arranged  early  in  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent year. 

Fair  progress  has  been  made  in  the  determination  of  the  moUusks  of 
the  southeastern  coast  of  the  United  States  and  adjacent  waters,  for 
which  only  at  the  present  time  have  we  begun  to  possess  material 
which  should  make  a  thorough  illustration  of  this  area  possible. 

Another  element  of  the  routine  work  which  enters  largely  into  the 
exertions  required  of  the  curator  and  his  assistants  is  that  of  furnish- 
ing specialists  or  students  with  names,  information,  objects  having  an 
important  bearing  on  investigations  in  progress,  or  special  collections 
for  school  or  class  purposes.  This  work  is  constant,  and  the  corre- 
spondence relating  to  it  averages  a  page  a  day  during  the  working  days 
of  the  year.  The  curator  has  endeavored  to  assist  not  merely  those 
who  had  by  contributions  to  the  Museum  or  their  scientific  standing  an 
official  claim  upon  his  attention,  or  those  to  whose  needs  his  attention  had 
been  formally  called  by  the  Museum  authorities,  but  also  all  who  have 
applied,  whether  considerate  in  their  requests  or  otherwise,  as  some- 
times happens.  The  character  of  this  work  can  be  judged  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  list  of  egressions  in  the  Api)endix. 

Besides  these  matters,  the  curator's  official  duties  as  the  Paleontolo- 
gist in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Oenozoic  Paleontology  for  the  U.  8. 
Geological  Survey  (by  favor  of  whose  Director,  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  he 
has  been  permitted  to  embrace  both  fields  of  labor  in  his  daily  occupa- 
tiou),  have,  of  course,  precedence,  and  imperative  claims  upon  his  time 
for  determination  of  specimens,  and  reports,  monthly,  annual,  or  occa- 
sional, as  well  as  other  things.  These  being  taken  into  consideration 
with  the  character  and  amount  of  the  routine  work  as  above  briefly 
sketched,  it  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  curator,  appear  that  the  results 
in  the  shape  of  work,  statistically  stated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  are 
fully  abreast  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  situation. 

A  list  of  the  papers  published  by  the  curator  and  others,  and  bearing 
[  directly  or  indirectl^r  upon  the  work  of  this  department,  will  be  fonncl 
in  Part  iv. 
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The  mauaal  of  North  Americaa  land  shells,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Biuuey,* 
is  based  in  large  part  apon  a  coUectioD  named  and  presented  by  him, 
which  has  been  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  mannal  and  placed  in  a 
special  case  for  immediate  reference  at  any  time  by  those  interested. 

The  bibliography  of  the  writings  of  the  venerable  Nestor  of  couchDlogy 
in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Isaac  Lea,t  is  also  noticed  in  the  Mnsenm 
bibliography.  The  types  of  the  species,  with  few  exceptions,  are  con- 
tained in  the  National  Collection,  which  has  been  enriched  from  time  to 
time  from  Dr.  Lea's  unrivaled  cabinet. 

LIST  OF  EGRESSIONS. 

Services  have  been  rendered  and  material  sent  out  by  the  department 
of  moUusks  and  cenozoic  invertebrate  palaeontology,  as  follows:  (I) 
For  educational  purposes,  to  teachers,  to  isolated  students,  etc. ;  (2)  in 
return  or  exchange  for  material  received  for  the  Museum  from  collect- 
ors; (3)  for  the  promotion  of  science  by  enabling  special  students  to 
compare  and  study  forms  otherwise  inaccessible  to  them. 

Jga»8iZy  Prof.  AUxander^  Camhridge,  Mass.  Deep-sea  Pelecypod  molliisks  (aboat  230 
species  and  a  mnch  larger  number  of  si>ecimens),  dredged  by  the  U.  S.  steamer 
BlakejUnder  the  direction  of  Professor  Agassiz;  dotermiDedi  classified,  and  de- 
scribed. This  work,  concladed  with  the  current  year,  has  in  reality  occupied 
mnch  of  the  curator's  leisure  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  the  results  are  believed 
to  be  important  for  science. 

Boyctf  S,  E.,  Santa  Barharaj  CaL  Forty -seven  specimens,  21  species,  sent  in  return 
for  economic  moUusks  received  by  the  Museum.    (June  10, 1886.) 

Bryafif  O,  N.^  Mar$hall  Hall,  Md,  About  150  specimens,  50  species  of  shells,  furnished 
in  exchange.    (October  10,  1885.) 

Greely,  Lieut  Adolphu»  TT.,  U,  8,  Amiy,  A  number  of  specimens  and  drawinj^H  made 
or  collected  at  Lady  Franklin  Bay ;  identified  as  far  as  practicable.  (April  1, 
1886.) 

Haddon,  Prof.  A.  C,  Royal  College  of  Sciences,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Chitons  (20  specimeus, 
14  species)  furnished. for  study.    (July  9, 1885.) 

Hemphill,  Henry,  San  Diego,  CaL  Names  of  shells  furnished  on  various  occasions, 
also  shells  (12  specimens,  6  species)  in  exchange.    (July  9,  1885.) 

mtiell,  J.,  Allentown,  Pa.    Shell  of  Teredo,  for  study.    (November  20,  1885.) 

Jackson,  Rev.  Sheldon,  Washington,  D.  C.   Information  furnished.    (February  3,  1886.) 

Knott,  W.  T.,  Lebanon,  Ky.  Shells  (105  specimens,  44  species)  sent  in  return  for  con- 
tributions to  the  Museum.     (October  20,  1885.) 

Lehnert,  Rev.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Florida  shells,  named  in  response  to  personal  ap> 
plication.   (December  19,  1885.) 

Lockley,  Miss  Louise,  Butte,  Mont.  Shells  (160  specimens,  8^)  species),  as  educational 
series.   (Febniary  12, 1886.) 

MeMurrich,  Prof.  J.  Playfair,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  Information 
furnished  on  written  application.   (January  7, 1886. ) 

Mazyck,  W.  G.,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Shells  named.  (January  21,  1886.)  liifonnatiun 
furnished.    (May  10,  18S6.) 

*  Bulletin  28,  (J.  S.  National  Museum. 

t  Bulletin  23,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  prepared  by  Newton  P.  Scudder. 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 12 
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Mus^  Rojfole  d^Histoire  Naturelle,  Bruxelles,  Belgium.  Pteropods  and  copies  of  water- 
color  drawings,  from  life,  of  Pacifio  Pteropods,  furnisiied  for  use  iu  special  investi- 
gations in  progress  by  Dr.  Paal  Pelseneer  of  that  moseum.    (April  2, 1886.) 

KewUm,  Dr.  W.  8,^  Oswegoj  Kanaat :  Frosh- water  shells  (6  lots),  named  and  reported 
on  at  different  times. 

Orcuti^  C.  B.t  San  Diego  f  Cal.  Shells  named.  (January  4, 1886.)  Shells  (62  specimens, 
116  species)  sent  .in  return  for  material  received  by  the  Museum.    (June  10,  1886.) 

PeUeneeTf  Dr.  Paul^  BruxelleSy  Belgium.  Information  furnished.  (April  1, 1886,  May 
29,  and  June  22,  1886.) 

Bounde,  8.  P.,  Wcuhington,  D.  C.  Shells  (197  specimens,  52  species),  furnished  for  edu- 
cational purposes.    (November  2,  1885.) 

Bush,  Dr.  W.  B.f  U.  8.  Navy,  U.  8,  8teamer  BInke.  Antillean  shells  (about  150  spe- 
cies), named  in  return  for  services  rendered  the  Museum.  (December  17, 18, 1885.) 

Smith,  Edgar  A.,  British  Museum,  London,  England.  An  Amusium,  sent  for  study. 
(April  30,  1886.) 

Tmylor,  Dr.  L.  M.,  Washington,  D.  C.  An  Octopus  rugosus,  identified.  (November, 
1885.) 

Dryon,  G.  W.,Jr.,  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Infor- 
mation furnished.  (January  2C,  1886.)  An  Operculum,  donated  for  purposes  of 
study.    (December  5,  1885.) 

Walker,  Chas.  W.,  Lawrence,  Mass.    Information  furnished.    (May  31,  1886.) 

Wetherhy,  Prof.  A.  G.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Information  furnished.    (January  30,  188(i.) 

jyhiteaves,  J.  F.,  Paleontologist,  Dominion  Geological  Survey,  Ottawa,  Canada.  Informa- 
tion furnished  and  Hpecimous  identified.  (March  29,  April  24,  June  6,  and  June 
9, 1886. )  • 

LIST  OF  ENTRIES  IN  REGISTER  OF  MOLLUSKS. 


« 

Entries. 

Number. 

2138to  2151 

13 

9404    9526 

122 

12258   12501 

243 

2762:)   27671 

46 

28070   28080 

10 

3:i676   33751 

75 

34630   34651 

21 

37503   38750 

1,247 

38751   39901 

1, 150 

40522   40902 

380 

41426   41675 

249 

4:«>51   46150 

2,499 

48r>51   49050 

499 

50226   51200 

974 

5200(^   52239 

239 

52888   53207 

319 

53451   58350 

4,899 

58:J5l   63250 

4,899 

63251   64005 

Total 

754 

16,638 

Note. — At  an  average  of  three  Hpecimous  to  an  entry  this  would  indicato  between 
50,000  and  60,000  specimcnH  finally  administered  upon  in  1885-'86. 
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CONDITION  OP  THE  COLLECTION  OP  MOLLUSKS. 

As  stated  in  previous  reports  tbe  total  number  of  specimens  in  the 
collection  can  only  be  estimated.  Kot  including  the  material  in  the 
hands  of  Professor  Yerrill  and  assistants,  but  including  duplicates 
and  alcoholic  specimens,  the  total  last  year  must  have  been  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  400,000.  The  number  received  during  the  year  has  not  been 
counted,  as  much  of  it  still  remains  in  the  original  packages.  Not  until 
our  arrearages  are  closed  up  shall  we  be  able  to  state  categorically  the 
annual  numerical  changes  in  a  collection  comprising  so  many  minute 
objects,  of  which  there  may  be  hundreds  in  a  single  box  or  bottle. 

The  number  of  entries  in  the  Museum  register  of  moUusks,  including 
quaternary  fossils,  firom  July  1, 1885,  to  June  30, 1886,  inclusive,  was 
18,638,  representing  between  50,000  aud  60,000  individual  specimens. 
During  the  twenty  years  or  more  which  have  passed  over  the  collection 
since  I  first  made  acquaintance  with  it  up  to  July  1,  1885,  the  total 
number  of  entries  has  been  42,440 ;  or  much  less  than  three  times  as 
many  as  have  been  attended  to  in  the  single  year  just  closed. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  closed  up  all  vacancies  in  the  catalogue 
arising  from  whatever  causes,  except  those  where  numbers  have  been 
reserved  for  Professor  Verrill  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Fish  Com- 
mission collection  temporarily  at  New  Haven.  In  future,  thesefore, 
the  schedule  of  entries  given  in  the^ppendix  to  this  report  will  proba- 
bly be  much  less  complicated.  The  last  number  actually  used  in  1886 
was  64005,  but  the  full  schedule  is  comprised  in  Appendix  G. 

As  explained  above  and  in  previous  reports  a  categorical  enumera- 
tion of  the  material,  reserve  and  duplicate,  in  the  custody  of  this  de- 
partment is  at  present  impracticable,  and  even  an  estimate  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  a  very  approximate  nature. 

The  need  of  intelligent  clerical  assistance  in  this  department  is  greater 
than  ever  since  the  disablement  of  our  most  efficient  clerk  by  illness,  the 
termination  of  which  can  not  yet  be  predicted. 


REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INSECTS  IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL 
MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1886. 


By  C.  V.  Riley,  Honorary  Curator. 


Beyond  tbo  mere  preservation  of  accessions  and  proper  attention  to 
correspondence  little  original  Museam  work  bas  been  attempted,  as 
tbe  curator's  services  are  voluntary,  and  tbe  only  assistance  furnished 
was  tbe  temporary  employment  for  a  few  montbs  of  Mr.  Albert  Koe- 
belc.  Mucb  was,  bowever,  done,  indirectly,  through  the  Entomologi- 
cal Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  more  or  less  pure 
Museum  work  is  consectaneous  with  that  of  said  division. 

In  August,  1885,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  of  Brooklyn,  jST.  Y.,  already  favor- 
ably known  by  his  writings  on  Lepidoptera  and  Ooleoptera  and  by 
his  activity  as  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Entomological  Society,  was, 
upon  my  recommendation,  appointed  as  assistant,  and  with  this  ap- 
pointment assuretl  I  formally  donated  my  private  collections  to  the 
Museum. 

THE  EILEY  DONATION. 

This  is  mentioned  among  the  accessions  as  No.  16738,  and  as  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  donation  will  probably  be  alluded  to  in 
the  report  of  the  Assistant  Director,  I  give  in  this  connection  merely  a 
general  statement  of  its  contents  and  condition,  as  follows : 

PINNKD  MATERIAL. 


llyuienoptera 

(Joleoptora 

Lepidoptera 

Diptera 

Ileiniptera , 

Orthoptera 

Noaroptcra 

Araclinidaand  Myripoda 

Inaect  architecture 

MiBcellancous  (not  yet  arranged) 
Galls  and  gall  innects 

Total,  pinned 


Boxes. 

Speci- 

juens. 
24,79G 

GG 

127 

43, 613 

338 

17,098 

21 

r>,  G46 

59 

8,8G2 

G4 

G,903 

14 

8G8 

2 

42r> 

IG 

1,080 

2H 

1,G10 

31 

4, 152 

76G 

115,053 

Speeien. 


2, 650 

6,558 

2, 308 

r,99 

1,184 

5(M) 

169 

110 

178 

178 

734 


15, 328 
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In  addition  to  these  pinned  speoimeus,  the  collection  contains  some 
nineteen  large  boxes  of  alcoholic  material,  chiefly  of  the  adolescent  states 
of  insects,  comprising  some  2,850  vials,  in  many  cases  several  species 
being  contained  in  a  single  vial.  The  early  states  of  the  minuter  in- 
sects are  mounted  in  balsam  qn  slides  (1  by  3  inches),  of  which  the  col- 
lection contains  upward  of  3,000,  most  of  the  slides  holding  the  contents 
of  three  cover  glasses.  The  collection  contains  a  large  number  of  un- 
described  species  in  all  orders. 

The  mounted  material  is  contained  for  the  most  part  in  double-folding 
boxes,  about  32  by  22  by  8  centimeters,  made  into  book  form  and  care- 
fully lined  on  both  sides  with  cork  and  covered  with  paper.  A  certain 
proportion  of  the  boxes  are  less  than  7  centimeters  wide  and  are  lined 
only  on  one  side.  There  are  also  two  cabinetis,  one  with  sixteen  large 
glass-covered  drawers,  and  another  (still  at  my  residence  for  want  of 
room)  of  sixty  glass-covered  drawers.  The  specimens  are  all  duly  classi- 
fied and  labeled,  and  in  excellent  order  and  preservation.  The  labels 
include  notes  as  to  locality  and  food  habit,  and  are  also  in  many  cases 
numbered  to  correspond  to  detailed  notes  as  to  adolescent  states  and 
habits.  The  collection  was  begun  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  represents 
my  continuous  collectings  since,  including  my  own  types  and  many  of 
other  authors  received  in  exchange.  It  embraces  few  exotic  si)ecies, 
and  is  more  particularly  rich  in  biological  material,  containing  more 
blown  and  alcoholic  larvae  and  pupae  in  connection  with  their  imagos 
than  perhaps  any  other  collection  of  Korth  American  insects*  Includ- 
ing the  unarranged  and  alcoholic  material  not  connected  with  the  pinned 
specimens,  there  are  over  20,000  species  in  the  collection. 

With  this  new  departure  and  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  de- 
partment it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  state  what  should  be  the  aims 
and  objects  of  such  a  department,  or  at  least  what  I  conceive  they  should 
be  and  shall  strive  for.  Collections  of  objects  intelligently  brought  to- 
gether are  necessarily  educational  in  influence;  but  a  national  collection 
of  insects,  on  account  of  the  very  great  number  of  species  and  the  ex- 
ceeding minuteness  and  the  fragility  of  the  great  majority  of  the  species, 
as  compared  with  other  animals,  must  needs  have  a  dual  character,  and 
should  consist  of  (1)  the  cabinet  or  study  collection  proper  and  (2)  the 
exhibit  collection. 

The  ideal  cabinet  collection  of  a  I^ational  Museum  should  represent, 
as  completely  as  possible,  the  insect  fauna  of  the  country,  properly 
classified  and  determined.  It  can,  necessarily,  have  little  interest  for 
the  public  at  large  and  should  be  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  special- 
ist and  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  entomology.  For  this 
purpose  it  should  bo  most  carefully  guarded  and  conserved  in  the  best- 
made  drawers  and  cases  and  secured  alike  from  light  and  the  too  oon- 
stiint  handling  of  the  mere  curious.  It  should  constitute  a  study  col- 
lection to  which  workers  are  drawn  for  unx)ublished  facts  and  for 
comparisons  and  determinations.    It  should  be  so  well  conserved  and 
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provided  for  as  to  induce  describors  of  new  species  to  add  to  it  their 
types  or  authentic  duplicates  thereof.  It  will  be  many  years  ere  such 
an  ideal  collection  can  be  gotten  together,  and  none  now  living  may 
witness  it,  but  the  material  now  on  hand  forms  a  good  foundation  for  it. 

The  exhMt  collection  should  be  something  entirely  independent  and 
apart  from  the  other,  and,  on  account  of  the  rapid  deterioration  of  in- 
sect specimeus  constantly  on  exhibition  and  necessarily  much  exposed 
to  light,  should  consist,  as  far  as  possible,  of  duplicates  only,  or  of  such 
commoner  species  as  can  be  easily  replaced.  Intended  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  edification  of  the  lay  visitor  to  the  Museum,  it  should  illus- 
trate in  the  boldest  possible  way  the  salient  characters  of  the  class,  the 
larger  classifactory  divisions  and  the  structures  on  which  they  are 
based,  the  wonderful  metamorphoses  and  economies  of  the  commoner 
and  easily  recognized  species  and  particularly  in  their  relations  to  man 
either  directly  or  indirectly  through  injury  or  benefit. 

The  value  of  such  an  exhibit  collection  depends  very  much  on  con- 
spicuity,  and  this  can  best  be  obtained  by  the  liberal  use  of  diagrams 
and  enlarged  drawings,  as  the  majority  of  the  most  interesting  species 
and  those  which  most  concern  men  are  almost  microscopic  in  size. 
Such  an  exhibit  collection  will  miss  its  mark  and  object  whenever  it  ex- 
ceeds these  limits,  and  by  too  much  detail  seeks  to  interest  and  instruct 
the  specialist  or  in  other  ways  trenches  on  the  function  of  the  study 
collection.  As  the  Museum,  in  this  department,  will,  in  accordance 
with  statute  (Revised  Statutes,  sec.  5586),  receive  a  great  deal  of  its  best 
material  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  one  of  the  chief  aims 
of  this  national  collection  should  be  to  reciprocate,  not  only  by  preserv- 
ing all  systematic  material  and  thus  aiding  said  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  necessary  determinations,  but  by  giving  particular  attention 
to  the  biological  side  of  the  collection.  This  I  have  endeavored  to  do, 
and  the  collections  illustrating  the  biology  of  North  American  insects 
are  probably  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  character  of  the  drawers  and  cabinets  employed  in  such  a  national 
collection  is  important ;  for  upon  it  the  future  preservation  of  specimens 
very  greatly  depends.  Knowing  it  to  be  Professor  Goode's  desire  to 
adapt,  as  far  as  possible,  the  drawers  used  in  all  departments  to  the 
unit  size  which  he  has  adopted  for  the  Museum,  some  effort  was  made 
in  this  direction,  but  the  adaptation,  while  possible  for  the  exhibit  col- 
lection, was  found  impracticable,  or  at  least  very  undesirable,  for  the 
study  collection.  Hence,  after  carefully  studying,  in  person,  the  differ- 
ent forms  and  patterns  used  for  entomological  collections  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  as  well  as  by  private  individuals  and  public  in- 
stitutions, we  have  adopted  a  drawer  and  cabinet  essentially  after  the 
pattern  of  those  used  in  the  British  (South  Kensington)  Museum,  best 
adapted  in  size  to  our  own  requirements  or  conception.  The  drawers  are 
square,  with  an  outside  nie^isurement  of  18  inches  and  an  outside  depth 
of  3  inche^s.    The  sides  and  back  have  a  thickness  of  three-eighths  of  an 
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inch,  wbile  the  front  is  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  pieces  are 
firmly  dovetailed  together,  the  front  being  clean  and  the  dove-tailing 
blind.  The  bottom  is  of  three-ply  cross-grained  veneer,  run  into  a 
groove  at  the  sides,  leaving  a  clear  inside  depth  of  2^^  inches  to  the 
frame  of  the  cover.  The  bottoms  are  lined  in  all  but  forty  of  the  drawers 
with  first  quality  cork  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  At  a  distance  of  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  sides  and  back  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
from  the  front  there  is  an  inside  box  of  one-eighth  inch  white  wood  closely 
fitted,  and  held  in  place  by  blocks  between  it  and  the  outer  box.  There 
is  thus  between  the  inner  and  outer  box  a  clear  space  all  round,  in  which 
insecticides  or  disinfectants  can  be  placed  to  keep  out  Museum  pests, 
making  it  impossible  for  such  to  get  into  the  Inner  box  containing  the 
specimens  without  first  passing  through  this  poisonous  chamber.  The 
entire  inside  is  lined  with  white  paper,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  uncorked 
boxes,  painted  with  zinc-white.  The  front  is  furnished  with  a  plain 
knob.  The  cover  is  of  glass,  set  into  a  frame  three-fourths  of  an  incli 
wide,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  one-fourth-inch  tongue 
fitting  closely  into  the  space  between  the  inner  lining  and  outer  box, 
which  here  serves  as  a  groove.  This  arrangement  secures  a  perfectly 
tight  box  of  convenient  size,  and  not  unwieldy  for  handling  when  study- 
ing the  collection. 

The  material  of  which  these  boxes  are  made  is  California  redwood, 
except  the  cover  frame,  which  is  mahogany.  The  cabinets  containing 
these  drawers  are  36  inches  high,  40  inches  wide,  21  inches  deep  (all 
outside  measurements),  and  are  closed  by  two  paneled  doors.  Each 
cabinet  contains  twenty  drawers  in  two  rows  of  ten  each,  the  drawers 
running  on  hard-wood  tongues  which  fit  into  grooves  on  the  side  of  the 
box.  These  cabinets  are  also  of  redwood.  In  the  selection  of  redwood 
as  material  for  the  drawers  and  cabinets  the  Curator  was  influenced  by 
a  desire  to  secure  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture  at  a  moderate  cost,  and 
if  carefully  finished  they  would  have  answered  expectations.  A»,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  under  the  present  laws  to  give  the  work  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  the  contract  for  making  them  was  awarded  to  one  who 
furnished  a  set  of  cabinets  which  were  barely  within  the  specifications. 
The  work  is  machine  finished,  carelessly  put  together,  and  evidently 
run  through  with  little  regard  for  anything  save  to  come  within  the 
absolute  terms  of  the  specifications. 

The  cabinets  therefore,  while  very  satisfSactory,  convenient,  and  safe, 
do  not  present  the  neat  and  tasty  appearance  and  careful  finish  that 
they  would  have  had  if  they  had  been  made  by  a  careful  and  skilled 
mechanic.  In  future  we  intend  to  use  cherry  for  the  cabinets  and  ma- 
hogany for  the  drawers.  These  woods,  while  more  expensive,  are  much 
more  durable,  and  in  all  respects  preferable. 

The  bulk  of  the  collection  is  still  contained  in  small  folding  boxes 
which  are  admirably  suited  for  containing  a  working  collection,  e«pe- 
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cially  of  those  orders  comprising  smaller  insects  like  Ooleoptera,  Hy- 
meuoptera,  etc.  These  folding  boxes  have  the  great  advantage  of  being 
readily  re-arranged  upon  shelves  and  of  being  very  easily  used  in 
study. 

The  folding  boxes  finally  adopted  are  of  white  pine,  shellacked,  and 
vaniishe<l,  the  bottom  and  top  double,  and  cross-grained  to  prevent 
warping.  They  are  13  by  8  J  inchea  outside  measurement,  the  top  and 
bottom  projecting  slightly  at  the  front  and  sides.  The  inside  measure- 
ment is  llj  by  7.  The  sides,  back,  and  front  are  five-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  thick,  with  a  machine  joint,  which  is  neat  and  very  secure.  The 
boxes  are  2|  inches  in  outside  depth,  unequally  divided,  the  lower  i>or- 
tion  1^  inches  outside  depth,  lined  inside  with  a  thin  whitewood  lining, 
projecting  three-fourths  of  an  inch  above  the  rim  of  the  outside  box. 
Over  this  projecting  lining  the  cover  part  of  the  box  closes  and  makes 
thus  a  dust  and  museum  pest-tight  box.  The  bottom  is  cork-lined  and 
covered  with  a  fine  white  glazed  paper. 

All  the  boxes  are  furnished  with  neat  brass  label  holders  into  which 
a  card  containing  a  list  of  the  contents  can  be  readily  placed  and  re- 
moved at  pleasure.  The  two  parts  of  the  box  are  hinged  together  and 
held  closed  by  two  small  brass  hooks  closing  over  a  neat  brass  screw. 
Similar  boxes  have  been  used  by  a  number  of  collectors  and  given  some 
satisfaction.  The  good  features  of  all  are,  we  believe,  united  in  this 
box,  the  workmanship  of  which  also  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

The  biological  material  is,  very  much  of  it,  alcoholic,  for  though  many 
of  the  immature  states  of  insects  may  be  preserved  by  dry  processes 
yet  the  bulk  must  needs  be  kept  in  alcohol.  Where  the  material  is  in 
duplicate  it  is  well,  when  it  is  not  too  heavy  or  cumbersome,  to  place 
such  biological  material  with  the  systematic  collection,  yet  experience 
has  taught  me  that  it  is  wiser  to  make  a  separate  biological  collectionj 
and  this  it  is  proposed  to  do.  This  collection  will  in  fact  be  a  feature 
of  the  Museum  collection  in  the  future.  Hence  it  was  very  desirable  to 
adopt  some  method  of  securing  the  vials  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can 
be  easily  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  and  fastened  in  the  ordinary 
boxes  and  drawers  employed  for  pinned  insects.  The  vials  in  use  to 
preserve  such  specimens  as  must  be  left  in  alcohol  or  other  liquids  are 
straight  glass  tubes  of  varying  diameters  and  lengths  with  round  bot- 
tom and  smooth,  even  mouth.  The  stopples  in  use  are  of  rubber,  which, 
when  tightly  put  into  the  vial,  the  air  being  nearly  all  expelled,  keep 
the  contents  of  the  vial  intact  and  safe  for  years. 

Various  forms  of  bottles  are  used  in  museums  for  the  preservation  of 
minute  alcoholic  material.  I  have  tried  the  flattened  and  the  square  and 
have  studied  various  other  forms  of  these  vials ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
those  just  described,  which  are  in  use  by  Dr.  Hageu  in  the  Cambridge 
Museum,  are,  all  things  considered,  the  most  convenient  and  economi- 
cal.   A  more  difficult  problem  to  solve  was  a  conveoient  and  satisfac- 
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tory  method  of  holding  these  vials  and  of  fastening  them  into  drawers 
or  cases  held  at  all  angles,  from  peri)endicular  to  horizontal.  Most  alco- 
holic collections  are  simply  kept  standing,  either  in  tubes  with  broad 
bases  or  in  tubes  held  in  wooden  or  other  receptacles ;  but  for  a  biolog- 
ical collection  of  insects  something  that  could  be  use<l  in  conne(;tion 
with  the  pinned  specimens  and  that  could  be  easily  removed  from  place 
to  place  was  desirable.  After  trying  many  difierent  contrivances  I 
finally  prepared  a  block,  with  Mr.  Hawley's  assistance,  which  answers 
every  purpose  of  simplicity,  neatness,  security,  and  convenience.  It  is. 
so  far  as  I  know,  unique,  and  wiH  be  of  advantage  for  the  same  purpose 
to  other  museums.  Hence  I  have  concluded  in  this  report  to  give  a 
brief  description  of  it.  It  has  l>een  in  use  now  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  in  every  way  has  been  of  great  help  and  satisfaction  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  preservation  of  the  alcoholic  specimens. 

The  blocks  are  oblong,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  the  ends  (c  c,  fig.  1) 
beveled,  the  sides  straight.  They  vary  of  course  in  length  and  breadth, 
according  to  the  different  sizes  of  the  vials,  and  are  painted  white. 
Upon  the  upper  side  of  these  blocks  are  fastened  two  curved  clamps  of 
spring  wire  {b  by  fig.  2),  forming  about  two-thirds  of  a  complete  circle. 
The  fastening  to  the  block  is  simple  and  secure.  The  wire  is  first  bent 
into  a  loop  as  shown  in  figure,  a  brad-awl  is  used  to  make  a  slot  in  the 
block  into  which  this  loop  is  forced  {e,  fig.  3),  a  drop  of  warm  water 
being  first  put  into  the  slot  to  soften  the  wood  which  swells  and  closes 
so  firmly  around  the  wire  that  it  requires  considerable  force  to  pull  it 
out.  Four  pointed  wire  nails  (d  d  d  dy  fig.  4)  set  into  the  bottom  so  as 
to  project  about  one-fourth  an  inch  serve  to  hold  the  block  to  the  cork 
bottom  of  the  case  or  drawer  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  place  it.  The 
method  of  use  is  simple  and  readily  seen  from  the  corresponding  figures 
which  represent  the  block  from  all  sides. 

The  advantages  of  the  block  are  the  ease  and  security  with  which  it 
can  be  placed  into  or  removed  from  a  box,  the  ease  with  which  a  vial 
can  be  slipped  into  or  removed  from  the  wire  clamps,  the  security  with 
which  it  is  held,  and  the  fact  that  practically  no  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  vial  is  obscured  by  the  holder — the  whole  being  visible  from 
above. 

The  beveled  ends  of  the  block  may  be  used  for  labeling,  or  pieces  of 
clean  card-board  cut  so  as  to  project  somewhat  on  all  sides  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose  and  wUl  be  held  secure  by  the  pins  t>etween  the 
block  and  the  cork  of  the  drawers. 

Our  routine  work  has  consisted  of  (1)  acknowledgment  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  accessions,  (2)  the  departmental  correspondence,  (3)  the  de- 
termination of  material  sent  in  for  naming,  (4)  exchanges,  (5)  utilization 
of  old  alcoholic  material,  (0)  work  on  the  exhibit  collection,  (7)  work  on 
the  study  collection,  (8)  proper  supervision  and  preservation  of  all  col- 
lections, and  may  be  more  fully  considered  under  these  several  heads. 
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VlAL-HOLDER  DESIGNED  BY  C   V.   RiLEY,  AND  IN  USE  IN  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  INSECTS. 
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The  following  list  comprises  a  few  of  the  most  important  accessions 
of  the  year  :* 

16:^64.  A  large  lot  of  miscellaneous  insects  from  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  Fort  Wingate, 
N.  Mex. ;  received  September  3  and  5,  1885.  This  lot  of  insects  contained  a 
very  large  namber  of  specimens  of  all  orders,  embracing  just  snch  species 
as  a  superficial  collection  would  make  in  that  locality.  The  insects  were 
all  mounted  and  determined,  at  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  labor, 
and  a  tolerabl]^  complete  list  of  the  material  was  sent  to  Dr.  Shufeldt.  It 
contained  a  few  species  of  value  to  the  Museum,  but  more  of  them  were  du- 
plicates, and  some  of  them,  owing  to  their  being  preserved  in  alcohol,  were 
useless. 

16408.  Mixed  insects  (13  vials)  from  Panama,  from  Drs.  George  W.  and  Wolfred  Nel- 
son,  346  and  348  Broadway,  New  York ;  received  September  7, 1885.  Most 
of  these  were  the  common  Central  American  forms,  but  the  specimens  were 
mostly  good  and  useful  as  exhibit  material. 

16401.  A  large  lot  of  Coleoptera  (unmounted),  from  Prof.  A.  Dug^,  Quanajuato, 
Mexico ;  received  September  11,  1885.  This  collection  was  all  mounted  and 
arranged  and  partly  determined.  There  were  many  species  and  considerably 
more  than  1,500  specimens.  Some  of  these  insects  have  been  used  in  the  ex- 
hibition collection  and  others  are  held  as  the  nucleus  to  a  collection  of  Mex- 
ican Coleoptera. 

165.'>8.  Several  specimens  of  the  larvae  of  Eristalis  tettmx,  from  Dr.  O.  R.  Early,  Ken- 
tucky street,  Columbus,  Ky.,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  bowels  of  a 
female  patient.  A  letter  was  written  to  Dr.  Early  asking  further  details 
and  evidence  as  to  the  fact  of  this  locality  for  the  larva,  but  no  reply  was 
ever  obtained.  Whether  the  doctor  found  his  original  statement  based  upon 
a  misapprehension  or  whether  professional  duties  prevented  can  not  be  dis- 
covered. 

16626.  Bot-fly  larva  of  the  genus  Cuterehr*,  from  the  neck  of  a  lady,  presented  by 
Miss  Lavinia  C.  Dundore,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  most  interesting  accession 
and  contribution  to  the  subject  of  parasites  upon  man.  Its  parasitism  upon 
the  human  species  is  doubtless  accidental,  and  at  the  same  time  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  itself  are  so  interesting  that  we  shall  refer  to  them  again 
at  greater  length  at  some  future  time. 

167:38.  Collection  of  about  800  boxes,  containing  118,000  specimens  of  20,000  species 
of  insects  from  various  localities,  from  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  regular  accession  card  of  this  collection  was  received  November  3, 1885, 
but  the  collection  bad  practically  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Museum  long 
previously.  Under  this  accession  is  included  our  donation  to  the  Museum, 
referred  to  at  greater  length  in  another  portion  of  the  report. 

17077.  Exotic  Lepidoptera  (95),  mostly  duplicates,  from  Europe,  spread  and  in  good 

condition,  from  John  B.  Smith,  the  assistant  curator ;  received  January  13, 
1886. 

17078.  Exotic  Lepidoptera  (43  specimens,  31  species),  mostly  from  Africa  and  India, 

spread  and  in  good  condition,  from  B.  Neumoegon,  box  2581,  New  York  City. 
These  specimens  were  obtained  by  the  assistant  curator  during  a  brief  visit 
to  New  York  City,  where  he  also  determined  many  of  the  exotic  Lepidop. 
tera  which  w.ere  unnamed  in  the  Museum  collection. 

16345.  Alcoholic  insects  (3  vials),  from  Wytheville,  Va. ;  received  January  13,  1886. 

*  In  Part  v,  List  of  Acces^iions,  mention  is  made  of  all  the  material  received  by  the 
Department  during  the  year.  In  this  place,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  the  more  important  accessions. 
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1G400.  Aicobolio  insects  (1  vial),  from  Wytheville,  Va. ;  received  Fobraary  1,  1886. 
The  tliree  last-mentioned  accessions  are  from  Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission,  and  consist  mostly  of  aquatic  insects,  largely  nenropterone 
larvsB.  All  were  duly  determined  and  preserved,  and  a  list  furnished  Colone. 
McDonald. 

171'.^.  Mexican  insects,  a  large  collection  of  Coleoptera,  Hemiptera,  and  Lopidoptera, 
from  J.  Farrari  Perez,  naturalist  of  the  Mexican  Geographical  and  Explor- 
ing Commission.  This  is  an  important  accession,  containing  more  than  a 
thousand  specimens  of  the  three  orders,  all  mounted  and  many  of  them 
named.  In  conjunction  with  the  insects  sent  by  Professor  Dng^  there  is 
quite  a  fair  collection  of  Mexican  Coleoptera. 

17221.  U.  S.  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  comprising  many  of  the  rarer  species  needed  in 
the  collection,  and  a  collection  of  European  Coleoptera,  from  J.  B.  Smith, 
the  assistant  curator.  The  European  Coleoptera  were  brought  in  for  the 
exhibition  colloction,  and  are  sufficient  in  number  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
European  fauna. 

17245.  Lepidoptera  (3  boxes),  mostly  micros.,  and  mostly  from  Texas,  from  A.  Bolter, 
172  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago,  111. ;  received  March  19,  1886.  One  box 
contained  larger,  named  species,  some  of  them  rather  rare,  while  the  two 
others  contained  micros.,  nnspread  and  undetermined. 

17r)5().  Belostoma  americanumf  from  W.  S.  Primrose,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  received  April  3, 
1886.  During  the  latter  part  of  March  Belostoma  americanum  appeared  in 
unusually  large  numbers,  and  flying  in  great  quantities  to  the  electric 
lights,  were  observed  by  many  different  x>er8ons  and  in  many  instances  sent 
to  the  dejiartment. 

17r>H3.  Amnesia  granicoUis  (6  specimens),  from  R.  D.  Nevins,  Olympia,  Wash. ;  received 
May  12, 188^>.  This  insect  is  said  to  injure  £ruit  trees  by  gnawing  off  buds, 
but  no  details  are  given.  It  is  the  first  appearance  of  this  species  as  an  in- 
jurious insect. 

17628.  Lucanus  elaphua  (1),  from  Mrs.  Richard  Carter,  Cloverport,  Ky. ;  received  Juno 
12,  1886.  This  specimen,  it  was  alleged,  was  taken  from  the  foot-board  of  a 
bee-hive,  where  it  had  posted  itself  before  the  opening  and  was  capturing 
the  bees  as  they  came  out  I  This  habit  is  so  at  variance  with  the  known 
habits  of  this  species  that  confirmation  is  needed  of  the  facts  stated  by  our 
correspondent. 

Thero  were  altogether  103  acceesions  during  the  year,  which  came  to 
tiio  department  in  the  ordinary  course,  a  large  proportion  nseless  for 
any  purpose.  In  addition  to  these  numbered  accessions,  many  speci- 
mens have  been  added  through  the  curator  and  the  assistant,  and  sev- 
eral important  collections  have  been  added  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  First  among  these  latter  is  the  collection  of  Lepidoptera, 
purchased  from  Mr.  O.  Meske,  of  Albany,  N.  T.  This  coUeotiOQ  con- 
tains many  types  and  typical  specimens  of  American  insects,  and  some 
years  ago  ranked  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  fully  700  species  and  over  2,000  specimens  contained  in 
forty-five  glass-covered  drawers  and  boxes,  and  as  a  whole  in  very  good 
condition.  It  contains  a  fair  collection  of  European  species  also,  ob- 
tained in  exchange  from  some  of  the  leading  lepidopterists  of  Germany. 
There  was  also  purchased  by  the  department  for  the  Museum  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  II.  K.  Morrison,  of  Morganton,  N.  0.,  containing  a 
few  Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  and  Neuroptera,  and  a  very  large  lot  of  Cole- 
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optera — mauy  liuudreds  of  species  aud  many  tliougauds  of  specimens, 
contained  in  fifty-six  large  double  boxes  aud  forty-five  cigar  boxes. 
This  collection  contaius  a  considerable  number  of  species  not  in  the 
other  Museum  collection,  and  an  abundance  of  duplicate  material  valu- 
able for  exchange. 

]\Ir.  A.  Koebele,  collecting  for  the  department  in  California,  has  sent 
in  thousands  of  insects  of  all  orders  very  carefully  mounted  and  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  new  species. 

The  correspondence  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  routine  work,  but  has  necessarily  increased  with  the  new 
impetus  given  to  the  department. 

A  number  of  insects  have  been  received  for  determination  and  study> 
and  the  following  list  of  determinations  furnished,  whether  through  the 
ordinary  routine  or  by  direct  sendings  to  the  curator  or  the  assistant, 
will  show  the  work  in  this  direction : 

September  29, 1885.  Insects  of  all  orders  (several  thousand  si>eci- 
mens«  about  300  species),  mounted  and  determined  for  Dr.  II.  W.  Shu- 
fbldt,  Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex. 

October  23, 1885.  Lei)idoptera  (30  species),  for  Mr.  U.  L.  Olark,  Prov- 
idence, K.  I. 

November  IG,  1885.  Noctuid^e  (8  species),  for  Mr.  lly.  Edwards, 
New  York  City. 

December  18,  1885,  Coleoptera  (63  species),  for  W.  U.  Harrison, 
lN>stoflice  department,  Ottawa, Ontario. 

December  10, 1885.  Lepidoptera  (42  species),  for  W.  N.  Tallant,  73 
Jefiferson  avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

During  the  months  of  December  and  January  the  naturalists  of  the 
Mexican  Exploring  Commission  had  their  collection  of  insects  in  the 
rooms  of  the  department,  and  all  facilities  for  the  determination  and 
classification  of  their  material  that  the  collections  oifered  were  aitbrded 
them  in  return  for  their  generous  gift  to  the  Museum.  A  synonymical 
list  of  ninety  species  of  Lepidoptera  with  bibliographical  references  wap 
prepared  by  Mr.  Smith  and  handed  Senor  Aguillero  for  incorporation 
in  his  rei>ort  on  the  collections. 

January  30, 1880.  Coleoptera  (51  species),  for  Mr.  W.  W.  Uill,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

February  3, 1886.  Lepidoptera  (29  species),  for  Mr.  Howard  L.  Clark, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

February  12,  1886.  Diptera,  Hemiptera,  and  Uymenoptera  (insects, 
167  species),  for  F.  W.  Klages,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

March  8,  1886.  Lepidoptera  (27  species),  for  Dr.  C.  S.  McKnight, 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

March  16,  1886.    Insects  (38  species  and  many  specimens  of  all  or 
ders),  for  Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

April  29,  1886.  Small  series  of  Pyralid®,  compared  with  Museum 
material  for  Dr.  George  D.  Uulst,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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June  2, 1886.  Ck)leoptera  (25  species),  named  for  George  F.  Gurtiss, 
Bostx)n,  Mass. 

Juue  30, 1886.  Goleoptera  (16  species),  for  Gharles  W.  Lengj  New 
York  City. 

June  30,  1886.  Lepidoptera  (38  species),  for  William  U.  Asbmead, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  carry  on  a  definite  syst4?m  of  ex- 
cliauges,  as  this  can  only  be  done  to  advantage  when  once  the  study 
collection  in  any  order,  or  more  limited  group,  has  been  fully  re- 
arrianged,  when  our  own  desiderata  and  the  duplicates  we  have  to  spare 
in  exchange  can  be  fully  ascertained.  A  great  deal  of  good  duplicate 
and  exchange  material  has  already  been  separated,  and  I  hope  to  make 
use  of  it  in  the  near  future. 

Prior  to  the  time  when  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  department 
a  very  large  amount  of  alcoholic  material  of  all  kinds  had  accumu- 
lated, some  of  it  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  old.  Much  of  it  had  been 
soaking,  unprofitably,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  a  good 
deal  was  from  time  to  time  discovered  in  the  basement  of  the  Smith- 
sonian. The  examination  of  this  material  and  the  mounting  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  useful  or  well  preserved  specimens  required  fully  three 
months  of  steady  labor,  resulting  in  a  weeding  out  of  useless  and  cum- 
bersome material,  and  an  arrangement  or  classification  of  that  part  of 
the  material  which  for  any  reason  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  pre- 
serve. Some  of  this  material  was  labeled  with  accession  numbers 
which,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  bore  no  relation  to  the  present 
system  of  accession  records,  and  were  consequently  of  little  value.  A 
list  has,  however,  been  kept  of  all  material  thrown  away.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  the  larger  Myriapods  and  Arachnids  many  times  multiplied 
and  unfit  for  use.  The  discovery  that  among  this  old  material  there  were 
some  typical  specimens  of  scorpions  led  to  a  close  examination  of  this 
part  of  the  collection,  and  a  fine  series  of  scorpions  has  been  selected 
and  arranged.  There  are  still  many  undetermined  specimens,  and  it  is 
probable  that  new  species  will  be  found  among  them.  Dr.  George  Marx 
has  promised  to  study  and  report  upon  them. 

The  principal  routine  work  of  the  year  has  been  on  the  exhibit  col 
lection.  The  material  from  the  New  Orleans  exposition  which,  as 
stated  in  my  last  year's  rei)ort,  had  arrived  in  fairly  good  condition,  has 
been  put  in  place,  as  also  the  exhibit  of  forest  tree  insects  which  I 
prepared  for  the  International  Forestry  Exhibit  at  Edinburgh  in  1884. 
The  additional  work  done  on  this  exhibit  collection  is  indicated  in  the 
collections.  The  most  noteworthy  are  the  cases  illustrative  of  the  gen- 
eral classification  of  Arthropods  and  those  devoted  to  a  more  full  ex- 
position of  the  classification  of  the  order  Lepidoptera.  A  series  of 
fifty-six  framed  pictures  representing  various  kinds  of  machinery  or 
preparations  for  destroying  insects  was  prepared  and  placed  on  exhi- 
bition, and  a  further  series  of  thirty  pictures,  representing  methods  of 
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Bilk  culture  iu  Japau,  received  from  Mr.  Hitchcock,  was  also  placed  on 
exhibitiou. 

The  exhibit  collection  was  opened  to  the  public  in  April  last. 

On  account  of  his  familiarity  with  the  Macro-Lepidoptera  I  have  had 
the  assistant  devote  most  of  his  time,  not  otherwise  occupied,  to  the 
arrangement  of  these  insects  in  the  permanent  drawers,  the  progress 
being  indicated  in  the  statement  of  condition.  As  Entomologist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I  was  also  able,  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  that  Department,  and  without  expense  to  the  Museum,  to  secure  the 
services  of  Dr.  S.  W;  Williston,  of  New  Haven,  during  January  and 
February,  in  arranging  a  large  part  of  the  Diptera  and  more  xmrtic- 
ularly  the  Syrphidae. 

In  like  manner  the  services  of  Prof.  U.  Osborn,  of  Ames,  Iowa,  were 
obtained,  and  he  rearranged  and  classified  the  collection  of  Hemiptera 
Ileteroptera  accoixling  to  Uhler's  new  list  issued  during  the  year.* 

A  large  number  of  exotic  Lepidoptera  of  the  Museum  were  unnamed, 
an<l  the  assistant  was  directed  to  make  two  trips  to  New  York  City, 
and  there  succeeded  in  identifying  most  of  the  species. 

It  is  noteworthy,  as  illustrating  the  rich  accumulations  now  compris- 
ing this  national  collection,  that  each  of  these  specialists  found  much 
of  interest  and  very  many  new  or  undescribed  species  and  even  new 
genera.  Atlde<l  to  the  work  here  indicated  must  be  mentioned  my  in- 
dividual efforts  in  the  rearranging  and  peifecting  of  different  families 
in  several  orders,  but  more  particularly  in  the  Micro-Lepidoptera.  My 
health  having  broken  down  last  spring,  1  was  forced  to  seek  its  resto- 
lation  in  rest  from  work,  and  in  a  trip  made  to  Europe  I  took  with  me 
miu'M  undetermined  material,  especially  in  Tortricidae,  Tineidsa,  and 
Pyralida3.  Here  again  the  amount  of  undescribed  material  proved  very 
large,  and  much  of  it  will  be  described  before  long  by  Kagonot,  of  Paris, 
and  Lord  Walsingham,  of  England,  to  whom,  for  much  courteous  aid 
alrejMly  given,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  expressing  my 
thanks. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  make  anything  like  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  number  of  specimens  or  species  in  the  collection — the 
former  runs  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  latter  well  into  the 
tens  of  thousands.  So  far  as  the  data  are  accurately  obtainable  the 
collection  consists  of  the  following : 

EXHIBIT  GOLLEGTION. 

Number  of  cat»o8  ou  exhibition 9 

Wan-screen  coses 4 

Wall-screen  frames  for  pictures 2 

Total 15 

*  Check  List  of  the  Hemiptera  Heteropterci  of  North  America,  by  Philip  R.  Uhler, 
Brooklyn  Ent.  Soc,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February,  1886. 
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The  exhibitiou  collection  is  classified  as  follows : 

Economic  collection. — ^This  is  comprised  iu  five  cases  containing  twen- 
ty-four Quit  boxes  (two  of  the  cases  being  filled  with  machinery),  and 
one  wall  screen  of  sixty  framed  pictures  representing  insecticide  ap- 
pliances. 

A  statement  of  the  nature  of  this  collection  was  given  in  my  last 
annual  report^  the  arrangement  showing  number  of  specimens  and 
species  as  follows : 


lujurious  to  apple 

iDJarions  to  enemies  of  same 

iDJurious  to  pear 

lojarious  to  peach 

Enemies  of  same 

Icjiirioiui  to  orange 

Scale  insects — large  n ambers. 
Enemies  to  Scale  and  other  insects  .. 
Injurions  to  strawberry 

Enemies 

Injnrious  to  raspberry 

Injurions  to  onrrant 

Enemies 

Injnrions  to  gooseberry 

Injarions  to  melon 

Enemies 

Injarions  to  cranberry 

Enemies 

Injurions  to  persimmon 

Enemies 

Injnrious  to  grape 

Enemies 

Injurious  to  sugar  cane 

Injurious  to  hops 

Enemies 

lujurious  to  rice 

Enemies 

Injnrious  to  Indian  corn 

Euemies 

Injnrious  to  small  grain 

Enemies 

Injurious  to  stored  grains 

Injurious  to  cotton 

Enemies 

Injurious  to  grass 

Enemies 

Injurious  to  clover 

Enemies 

In  j nrious  to  pea  and  bean 

lujurious  to  cabbage  and  cauliflower 

Enemies. 

Injurious  to  sweet  potato , 

Injurious  to  potato 

Enemies 

Injurious  to  tomato 

Enemies 

Injurious  to  tobacco 

Injurious  to  asparagus 

Injurious  to  onion 

Injurious  to  stock 

Total 


Speci- 
mens. 


66 
37 

8 
17 

1 
30 

36 

20 

2 

16 

4 

2 

5 

16 

1 

13 

1 

12 

1 

68 

4 

8 

6 

1 

8 

1 

34 

6 

84 

23 

32 

41 

24 

57 

16 

63 

2 

9 

44 

11 

14 

20 

25 

6 

6 

13 

12 

3 

15 


Species. 


944 


45 

10 

9 

9 

1 

16 

23 

12 

1 

9 

5 

1 

3 

7 

1 

8 

1 

5 

1 

43 

3 

2 

5 

1 

4 

1 

20 

5 

28 

23 

13 

18 

16 

28 

14 

29 

2 

6 

16 

7 

7 

11 

17 

4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

4 


502 


Samples 
of  work. 


:U 


7 
9 


14 


7 
4 


1 

'4 

'4! 


9 
4 


26 
30 


11 
5 


6 
26 


15 

8 


4 
2 


1 
1 


270 
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The  total  Dumber  of  specimens  given  is  somewhat  misleading,  because 
occasionally,  as  in  the  Ooccidae,  a  branch  or  leaf  contains  dozens,  here 
been  coanted  as  one,  and  so  also  of  a  larva,  pupa,  and  imago,  or  pupa 
and  imago  which  are  often  counted  as  one.  A  group  of  parasites  gre- 
garious on  a  larva  is  also  often  counted  as  a  single  specimen. 

In  addition  there  are  to  almost  every  species  drawings,  or  figures, 
specially  printed  from  the  woodcuts  in  my  reports  on  the  Insects  of 
Missouri  or  in  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  collection  and  render  it  more  instructive  to  those 
interested  ]n  agriculture. 

Added  to  and  forming  a  part  of  this  collection  are  four  unit  boxes 
containing  samples  of  forty  different  insecticide  substances,  four  unit 
boxes  containing  forty-three  different  kinds  of  nozzles  for  spraying, 
a  box  containing  various  kinds  of  fly  papers,  and  two  large  cases  con- 
taining twenty-five  different  kinds  of  pumps,  bellows,  blowers,  etc.,  for 
applying  poisons  to  plants. 

The  collection  of  forestry  insects  is  included  in  eight  unit  boxes,  and 
is  arranged  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  collection,  the 
insects  affecting  each  tree  being  grouped  so  as  to  show  the  manner  of 
work.  Like  that  collection,  it  is  also  profusely  illustrated  with  figures 
from  the  reports  above  mentioned. 

It  contains  as  follows : 


Injarioas  to— 


Pine 

Evergreen 

Celtis 

Loonst  

Ailanthns 

Tulip  tree. 

WiUow 

Poplar 

Magnolia 

Ash 

Saasafraa 

Linden 

Persimmon 

Sweet-gum 

•Inne  or  service  berry 

Wild  cherry 

Alder 

Pear  or  thorn 

Mesquite 

PajMsr  mulberrjir 

Bumelia  lyoioides  ... 

Oak  (galls) 

Oak 

Maple 

Hickory 

Elm 

Total 


Speci- 
mens. 

Species. 

34 

32 

17 

7 

13 

7 

11 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

41 

28 

16 

8 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

13 

11 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

7 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

63 

46 

78 

46 

30 

25 

24 

20 

12 

9 

387 

275 

Samples 
of  work. 


22 

13 

10 

6 


13 
12 

"7 


1 
3 
2 
4 
1 
2 


17 

15 

10 

5 


145 
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Galls  and  gall  insects. — As  pertaiuing  rather  more  to  this  portion  of 
the  collection  it  is  well  to  mention  here  a  collection  of  specimens  and 
drawings  of  European  galls  and  gall  insects  prepared  by  the  late 
Andrew  VV^.  Murray  and  received  by  the  Museum  from  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  containing  specimens  or  drawings  of  212 
species,  with  admirable  enlarged  diagrams  of  structure  and  economy. 

Silk  culture. — The  exhibit  consists  of  two  or  really  three  parts : 

(1)  Thirty  Japanese  pictures,  frametl  on  a  wall  screen  showing 
methods  or  silk  culture  in  Japan,  and  17  specimens  of  the  stands,  trays, 
and  boxes  illustrated. 

(2)  Two  unit  boxes  containing  7  species  and  1 5  specimens  of  native  and 
foreign  silk  worms,  and  215  specimens  or  samples  of  silk,  from  the  divis- 
ion of  silk  culture.  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(3)  Six  unit  boxes  received  from  Mr.  B.  Hitchcock,  containing  48 
sorts  or  varieties  of  cocoons,  and  silk  in  various  forms,  and  about  300 
specimens  all  told. 

Insect  architecture. — Two  wall  screen  cases  contain  30  specimens  of 
insect  architecture,  mostly  the  work  of  Hymenoptera.  This  collection 
is  still  very  incomplete,  and  it  is  intended  at  some  future  date  to  enlarge 
this  portion  of  the  exhibit  so  as  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  variety  and 
skill  of  insects  in  all  branches  of  building. 

Synoptic  collection. — This  collection  is  intended  to  give  to  the  student 
and  general  visitor  an  outline  of  the  classification  of  insects.  Starting 
with  a  definition  of  the  class,  and  a  brief  description  of  each  order,  the 
peculiar  features  only  being  given,  and  drawings  or  specimens  illus- 
trating each  definition. 

This  box  contains  62  species  and  78  specimens  besides  the  drawings. 

Two  boxes  are  devoted  to  Lepidoptera,  and  contain  definitions  of  all 
the  families,  drawings  of  venation,  and  other  structural  details.  They 
contain  62  species  and  121  specimens. 

One  box  is  devoted  to  Hemiptera,  and  this  is  still  incomplete  in  the 
section  llomoptera.  The  section  Heteroptera  contains  26  si>ecies  and 
130  specimens.  It  is  designed  to  continue  work  on  this  collection  and 
to  cover  all  orders  in  the  same  way ;  but  the  work  is  an  extremely  slow 
one,  requiring  much  time  and  labor  in  the  preparation  of  drawings,  the 
selection  of  material,  and  its  proper  arrangement. 

Show  collection. — This  contains  twenty  unit  boxes  of  insects;  foreign 
Coleoptera  and  Lepidoptera,  selected  to  please  that  portion  of  the  visi- 
tors to  the  Museum  that  care  only  to  feast  the  eye.  It  contains  showy 
butterfiies,  immense  moths,  and  beetles  of  bizarre  shape  and  coloring ; 
it  is  separated  as  follows  : 
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»eoie8. 

Speoimeiift. 

374 

936 

bO 

220 

'M 

66 

30 

96 

19 

52 

24 

52 

200 

956 

63 

516 

46 

382 

870 

3,276 

Enropean  Lepidoptera,  olasHified  and  named,  giving  a  fair 
idea  of  the  faana : 

Eight  anit  boxeti  containing 

Japanese  butterflies  and  moths : 

Four  nnit  boxes  containing 

Exotic  Lepidoptera,  various  localities: 

One  case,  containing 

Brazilian  butterflies: 

One  case,  containing 

Mexican  "Lepidoptera : 

One  case,  containing 

South  American  Lepidoptera : 

One  case,  containing 

European  Coleoptera,  illustrating  the  more  common  sx>ecios : 

Two  uuit  boxes,  containing 

Mexican  Coleoptera : 

One  box,  containing 

Central  American  Coleoptera : 

One  box,  containing 

Total 

« 


It  would  thus  appear  iu  a  sumiuarized  form  tbat  thero  aro  on  exbibi- 
tion: 


Economic  collection .. 

Forestry  insects 

Galls  and  gall  insects 

Silk  culture 

Insect  architecture. .. 
Synoptic  collection  .. 
Show  collection 


Total  on  exhibition 


Machinery,  pumps,  bellows,  etc 

Poisons 

Framed  pictures,  not  counting  those  in  boxes. 


Species. 


r>02 

275 

212 

5G 

152 

870 


2,097 


Specimens. 


944 
387 
212 
300 
30 
329 
3, 276 


5,478 


Samples 
work. 


270 
145 
212 
300 
30 


1^ 


95 
40 
90 


Iu  formally  donating  my  private  collection,  I  submitted  a  year  ago, 
at  tbe  request  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  a  statement  of  the  condition 
and  extent  of  tbe  systematic  or  study  collection,  which  included,  be- 
sides my  own  already  alluded  to,  the  collection  proper  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  last  comprised  some  five  hundred  folding 
boxes  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  odd  boxes,  many  of  them  but 
partly  filled  and  duplicating  in  great  measure  those  in  tbe  Kiley  collec- 
tion. It  also  contained  a  large  assortment  of  slides  and  alcoholic  speci- 
mens accumulated  during  the  past  seven  years.  There  were  also  some 
twenty-foor  hanging  glass  drawers,  prepared  by  the  late  F*  G.  Sanborn 
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for  the  exhibit  of  tbo  department  at  the  Ceuteuuial  Exposition,  and 
now  mucli  faded  and  injured  by  exposure. 

All  the  folding  boxes  have  been  made  since  I  first  took  charge  of  the 
division  in  1878,  and  after  the  pattern  of  my  own.  Three  humlred  of 
them  contain  a  tolerable  classified  collection,  chiefly  of  Coleoptera  and 
Lepidoptera,  arranged  while  Professor  Comstock  was  in  charge  of  the 
division.  The  specimens  are,  as  a  rule,  in  rather  poor  condition,  and 
include  comx)aratively  few  species  not  included  in  the  other ;  indeed 
they  may  be  looked  upon  as  duplicates  and  have  been  rarely  used  in 
the  work  of  the  division.  The  other  boxes  contained  all  the  more  recent 
material  collected  for,  or  reared  at,  the  department  during  the  years 
188I-I884,  and  including  the  Brazilian  collections  of  Dr.  J.  O.  Branner 
and  Mr.  Albert  Koebele.  This  material  is  separated  by  orders  but  not 
yet  carefully  worked  over  or  classified.  They  also  include  some  few 
purchases  from  Messrs.  H.  K.  Morrison  and  William  Wittfield,  the  ex- 
otic Coleoptera  from  the  administrators  of  the  Belfrage  estate  and  the 
Burgess  collection  of  Diptera. 

This  collection  includes  many  undescribed  species  in  all  orders,  and 
a  rough  estimate  indicates  that  there  are  about  50,000  specimens  and 
probably  5,000  species,  mostly  exotic,  not  in  the  Riley  c>ollection.  If  to 
this  statement  the  accessions  of  the  year,  as  indicated  under  that 
head,  are  added,  a  good  idea  of  the  present  extent  of  the  national 
collection  may  be  formed. 

The  collection  of  Lepidoptera,  j»o  far  as  rearranged,  contains  as  fol- 
lows: 


Rhopalocera  .. 
SpbiDgidsD .... 

Sesiid®* 

ThyridflB 

Agaristidffi 

SyntomoidflB... 
PyromorphidiB 

CydoeiidsD 

CtenachidiB.. . 
Lithosiid» . . . , 
Arctiidn 

Doplioates..^. 
Total... 


Species 
and  vari- 
eties. 


395 

1,243 

62 

144 

4 

10 

2 

« 

4 

13 

7 

23 

4 

21 

3 

8 

7 

23 

10 

35 

63 

246 

561 

1,771 

75 

333 

636 

2,104 

Speci- 
mens. 


*  Not  all  the  material  is  incorporated  here. 

With  a  view  of  aiding  outside  investigators  who  could  not  come  to 
Washington,  the  material  in  the  families  Throscidao,  Eucnemidse,  and 
the  genus  Ghrysobothris  in  Goleoptera,  were  sent  to  Dr.  George  H. 
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Horp,  of  Pliiladelpbiu,  for  study  and  detcrminatioDy  and  bin  paper  on 
Chrysobotbris,  based  partly  on  tbis  material,  bas  appeared  in  tbe  Trans. 
Am.  Ent.  Soc.  (Vol.  xiii).  Tbe  Odynerid»  were  sent  to  Mr.  William 
Cooper,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  study  and  determination,  but  no  report  bas 
yet  been  received  from  bim ;  wbile  some  material  in  Cerambycidae  bas 
been  loaned  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Leng,  and  some  few  duplicate  butterflies  given 
to  Mr.  William  II.  Edwards,  Coalburgb,  W.  Va. 

In  response  to  a  request  of  Prof.  L.  M.  Underwood,  of  Syracuse,  "S. 
Y.,  tbe  Myriapods  of  tbe  collection  were  selected  out,  carefully  packed 
in  eigbty-two  bottles  and  vials,  and  sent  to  bim  for  study  and  determi- 
nation.   No  report  bas  as  yet  been  made  upon  tbese  insects. 
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By  Richard  Rathbun,  Curator. 


The  totiil  number  of  acccsaioDS  received  by  this  department  during 
the  past  year  wsis  48,  of  which  tlie  most  importJ\nt  were  contributed  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  The  explorations  of  the  steamer  Albatrossj 
elsewhere  described  in  this  report,  extended  from  the  eastoni  edge  of 
the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  into 
a  depth  of  2,731  fathoms,  large  collections  of  marine  animals  having 
been  made  in  all  parts  of  this  region.  The  collections  obtained  during 
the  summer  and  early  fall  months  w^ro  assorted  and  partly  classified 
at  the  Wood's  Holl  station  of  the  Commission,  and  the  material  sent 
from  there  to  Washington  filled  over  1,300  packages  of  all  sizes,  many 
containing  a  large  number  of  species  each  and  hundreds  of  specimens. 
On  the  return  trip  to  Washington,  in  October,  the  Albatross  engaged  in 
dredging  and  fishing  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Southern  States,  be- 
tween Cape  Hattenis  and  Savannah,  and  190  packages  of  unassorted 
marine  invertebrates  were  brought  directly  to  the  National  Museum. 
During  the  last  part  of  the  winter  and  the  spring  of  1886  the  same 
steamer  made  a  combined  sounding  and  dredging  voyage  to  the  region 
of  the  Bahamas,  the  Gulf  Stream  off  Florida,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  returning  with  aliout  400  packages  of  specimens 
belonging  to  this  department.  Twenty  of  these  packages  were  large 
tanks  and  barrels,  containing  a  multitude  of  choice  objects  from  both 
deep  and  shallow  water.  Reports  upon  the  zoological  results  of  these 
explorations  are  now  in  progress,  but  it  would  be  impossible,  in  a  few 
words,  tx)  describe  even  the  general  character  of  the  materials  obtained. 

Mr.  V.  N.  Edwards,  who  is  stationed  at  WoodM  Holl,  Miiss.,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Fish  Commission,  during  the  entire  year  has  continued 
to  send  in  valuable  collections  made  during  those  months  when  the 
sesi-shore  is  seldom  visited  by  naturalists.  Many  interesting  specimens 
of  fresh-water  crustaceans  and  annelids,  representing  four  distinct  river 
basins  in  the  northern  part  of  Virginia,  have  been  contributed  by  Col. 
Marshall  McDonald,  of  the  same  Commission.  His  collections  were 
accompanied  by  full  notes,  including  temperature  observations,  afford- 
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ing  important  data  beariug  upon  the  distribution  of  tlic  species.  One 
]mndred  and  three  packages,  containing  48  species  of  Crustacea,  col- 
lected mainly  during  the  southern  cruises  of  the  Albatross^  have  been 
returned  by  Prof.  S.  I.  Smith,  of  Yale  College,  to  whom  they  had  been 
Hent  for  study. 

To  the  Navy  Department  the  Museum  is  indebted  for  a  large  series 
of  specimens  of  deep-sea  soundings  obtained  by  the  U.  S.  steamer  Un 
terpri^e^  Commander  A.  S.  Barker,  U.  S.  Navy,  commanding,  during  a 
voyage  from  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  to  the  Unite<l  States,  througli 
the  South  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans.  From  Dr.  T.  H.  Streets,  U.  S. 
Navy,  of  the  Coast  Survey  steamer  Carlisle  Fatiersonj  there  has  been 
received  a  fine  alcoholic  collection  of  echinoderms,  crustaceans,  and 
other  groups  of  marine  invertebrates,  collected  mainly  in  southern 
Ala«ka ;  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Jones,  U.  S.  Navy,  has  also  contributed  a  small 
collection  of  the  same  character  from  Iquique,  Peru. 

The  collection  made  by  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  of  the  U.  S.  revenue 
steamer  Cortcin^  during  the  summer  cruise  of  1885  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
Bering  Sea,  and  elsewhere  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  adds  many  interest- 
ing specimens  from  an  important  region,  which  is  also  further  repre- 
sented by  a  large  series  of  small  crustacean  forms  from  Bering  Island, 
Siberia,  donated  by  Mr.  N.  Grebnitska,  througli  Mr.  Leonhard  Stej- 
neger  of  the  National  Museum.  Mr.  James  G.  Swan,  of  Port  Town- 
send,  Wash.,  has  sent  a  fine  assortment  of  dried  hydroids,  corallinets, 
and  barnacles  from  Cape  Flattery,  and  the  Museum  of  Comi)arative 
Zoology  has  added  three  rare  species  of  crayfishes  to  our  already  largo 
and  carefully  prepared  collection  of  that  group.  These  species  ai'e  as 
follows:  Astacus pallipes  Lereb.,  from  Switzerland;  Camhartts  cuhensis 
Erich.,  from  Cuba;  and  Camharus  Putnami  Fax.,  from  Kentucky. 

One  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  department  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  Kev.  A.  M.  Norman,  of  England,  in  exchange.  It  con- 
sists of  268  microscopic  mountings  of  the  spicules  and  sections  of  British 
sponges  contained  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Norman.  The  number  of 
species  represented  is  189.  Mr.  Norman  states  that  the  mountings  were 
made  exclusively  from  specimens  determined  by  the  late  Dr.  Bower- 
bank,  and  in  many  instances  they  are  from  the  type,  which  is  very 
often  unique.  This  collection  will  prove  invaluable  to  any  student  who 
may  undertake  the  study  of  the  American  species  of  sponges. 

On  June  18, 1886,  the  curator  and  his  assistants  went  to  Wood's  Holl, 
Mass.,  to  take  part  in  the  sea-coast  explorations  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission, which  were  continued  until  about  October  10, 1886.  Duiing 
this  time  work  on  the  collections  in  Washington  was  entirely  suspended, 
but  many  fine  preparations  of  marine  animals  were  made  for  the  ex- 
hibition cases  of  the  Museum  and  for  the  study  series.  After  leaving 
Wood's  Holl,  in  October,  the  curator  visited  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  certain  species 
of  sea-urchins  which  could  not  be  determined  otherwise,  and  the  ool- 
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lection  of  Hi)ecimen8  of  that  group  has  now  been  placed  in  perfect  order 
up  to  date. 

Important  changes  have  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  collections  in  the  department,  which  are  now  in  better 
condition  than  ever  before,  notwithstanding  that  much  time  was  neces- 
sarily occupied  in  caring  for  the  new  materi<il  received.  The  west  hall 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  intended  for  the  exhibition  of  marine 
invertebrates,  was  used,  as  during  1884  and  1885,  as  a  general  work-room 
and  store-room,  but  in  June  last  it  was  permanently  oi>encd  to  the  public. 
The  display  series  contained  in  the  wall  cases  surrounding  this  hall  re- 
mains in  the  same  condition  as  heretofore,  but  four  additional  upright 
cases  and  four  tsible  cases  have  been  supplied,  and  these  are  now  tempo- 
rarily filled  with  corals,  crinoids,  echinoderms,  and  other  showy  and  in- 
structive forms.  All  of  the  dried  specimens  of  the  general  collection  that 
could  not  be  stored  under  the  exhibition  cases  have  been  transferred  to 
the  northwest  gallery  of  the  bird  hall,  where  they  are  mostly  contained 
in  unit  trays  piled  upon  the  floor.  This  gallery  will  be  used  hereafter 
as  the  main  work-room  for  the  examination  of  the  collections  of  dried 
materials,  which  are  growing  rapidly  in  size  and  value  every  year,  but 
the  lack  of  suitable  cases  prevents  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement of  the  specimens.  Temporary  wall  cases  at  one  end  of  the 
gallery  are  still  used  for  storing  bottles  and  jars  of  alcoholic  specimens, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  homeopathic  vials  are  also  cared  for  here. 

The  alcoholic  collections  hitherto  contained  in  the  wall  cases  on  the 
southwest  floor  of  the  bird  hall  have  been  transferred  to  the  basement. 

The  additional  space  in  the  basement  allotted  to  this  department  for 
the  storage  of  alcoholic  si)ecimens  has  been  a  great  convenience  and 
has  permitted  a  satisfactory  disposition  of  the  collections,  but  there 
is  little  room  for  expansion,  and  further  accommodations  will  probably 
be  necessary  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  The  new  quarters  consist 
of  the  western  half  of  the  old  general  storage-room  under  the  main 
part  of  the  building,  which  has  been  fitted  up  with  plain  shelving,  oc- 
cupying all  available  space.  The  alcoholic  collections  are  now  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  The  small  room  originally  assigned  to  this  depart- 
ment contains  the  identified  collections  of  Crustacea  and  parts  of  those 
of  other  groups,  and  serves  as  an  alcoholic  work-room.  The  cases  in 
the  adjoining  hall  are  used  for  the  alcoholic  Echini,  while  the  Ophiurans 
and  star- fishes  are  stored  in  the  next  connecting  hall  leading  to  the  new 
store-room.  The  latter  is  filled  mainly  with  unidentified  collections  and 
the  duplicates.  The  rearrangement  of  the  alcoholic  collections  in  the 
above  order  occupied  several  months,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
general  overhauling  to  renew  the  alcohol  in  nearly  all  the  jars  and  bot- 
tles. The  old  iilcohol  was  at  once  redistilled  and  used  again,  and  new 
alcohol  was  emi)loyed  only  where  full  strength  was  required. 

All  of  the  accessions  received  during  the  year  have  been  assorted  and 
catalogued,  and  some  of  the  groups  sent  away  to  specialists  for  study. 
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The  fiiio  series  of  stalked  criuoids  obtaiDed  by  the  steamer  AWatrosM  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  during  the  past  three  years  has  been  transferred 
to  large  glass  jars  for  safe  storage,  and  every  specimen  labeled  sepa- 
rately. The  entire  collection  of  star-Ashes  contributed  by  the  Fish 
Commission,  and  representing  the  deep-sea  explorations  of  the  steam- 
ers Albatross  and  FishEatck,  has  been  carefully  gone  over  and  the  re- 
serve series  selected  out  and  properly  arranged.  Large  nambers  of 
specimens  were  dried  and  many  duplicates  set  aside  for  distribution  and 
exchange. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin  and  Miss  M.  J.  Eathbun  have  acted  as  assistants 
in  this  department  during  the  entire  year.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  been  oc- 
cupied mainly  with  the  sorting  and  cataloguing  of  collections  and  with 
the  rearrangement  of  the  alcoholic  specimens  above  described.  Miss 
Bathbun  has  assisted  the  curator  more  directly  in  caring  for  and  cata- 
loguing the  dried  specimens  and  those  contained  in  homeopathic  vials, 
and  in  preparing  work  for  the  Fish  Commission,  especially  in  the  line  of 
ocean  temperature  observations. 

During  the  summer  of  1885,  while  at  Woo<rs  Hqll,  Mass.,  the  curator 
began  the  experiments  with  respect  to  the  artificial  propagation  of  lob- 
sters, which  were  continued  with  great  success  during  the  spring  of 
1886  by  Capt.  H.  C.  Chester  and  Mr.  John  A.  Ryder.  Acting  upon 
information  obtained  from  Norway  that  the  eggs  of  the  lobster  could  be 
kept  alive  and  hatched  even  if  removed  from  the  Ixnly  of  the  imrent, 
several  trials  were  made  with  the  hatching  apparatus  then  in  use,  al- 
though it  was  known  that  the  hatching  season  for  the  year  was  over. 
The  purpose  of  these  experiments  was  to  ascertain  the  best  methods  of 
handling  the  eggs,  in  order  that  there  might  be  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble in  commencing  work  the  following  spring.  The  best  results  were 
obtained  with  the  McDonald  shad -hatching  jar,  and  although  consider- 
ble  inconvenience  was  experienced  ft*om  the  amount  of  sediment  and 
iron  rust  in  the  water,  the  eggs  were  retained  in  good  condition  for  a 
period  of  over  two  months.  An  account  of  these  experiments  is  given 
in  Vol.  VI  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  During  the 
spring  of  this  year  an  entirely  new  style  of  jar,  devised  by  Captain 
Chester  for  cod  eggs,  was  used  for  the  lobsters  and  many  thousands  of 
eggs  were  easily  hatched. 

The  writer  has  been  engaged  during  the  entire  year,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Miss  Rathbun,  in  reducing  and  tabulating  for  publication  the 
surface  temperature  observations  made  for  the  Fish  Commission  by  the 
Light-Ilouse  Board  and  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service,  at  about  sixty  stations 
distributed  along  the  eastern  and  southern  sea-coasts  of  the  United 
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States,  from  Maine  to  Texas.  These  observations,  it  is  expected,  will 
prove  of  great  value  in  helping  to  explain  the  local  movements  and 
general  migrations  of  fishes,  a  study  coming  within  the  scope  of  that 
Commission.  Thirty-two  graphic  charts  representing  twenty-four  sta- 
tions had  been  prepared  up  to  the  close  of  tlie  year.    A  separate  chart, 
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showing  tlio  variation  of  temperature  by  ten-day  means  for  the  live 
years  preceding  1886,  is  given  for  each  station,  and  tbere  are  also  six 
charts  of  isothermal  lines  connecting  all  the  stations.  This  work  will 
be  carried  on  dnring  next  year. 

At  Wood's  Roll  the  curator  continned  his  studies  of  the  parasitic 
copepods  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  completing  and  submitting  for  publica- 
tion a  report  upon  six  species,  four  of  which  an*  new  to  science.  All  of 
the  si>ecies  are  figured  more  or  less  in  detail.  After  leaving  Wood's 
Holl  he  completed  the  identification  of  the  undetermined  species  of 
BSchini,  in  the  collection  of  the  Museum,  for  that  purpose  visiting  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
given  the  opportunity  of  making  comparisons  with  the  unrivalled  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  by  whom  personal  assistance  was 
also  kindly  rendered.  The  Echini  obtained  by  the  steamer  Albatross 
in  the  region  of  the  Bahama  Islands  during  the  spring  of  1886  were 
also  identified,  and  have  been  included  in  a  general  catalogue  of  the 
collection  of  Echini  belonging  to  the  National  Museum,  to  be  publishe<l 
in  the  Proceedings.  Since  completing  work  ujwn  the  Echini  the  cura- 
tor has  begun  to  revise  the  collection  of  star-fishes  in  the  same  manner, 
and  during  the  spring  of  1886  made  a  complete  overhauling  of  all  the 
si>ecies  collected  by  the  Fish  Commission  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  north  of  Cape  Ilatteras.  Most  of  these  species  had  been 
determined  by  Professor  Verrill,  but  it  was  found  convenient  to  make 
a  selection  of  the  specimens  intended  for  the  reserve  series,  and  to  dry 
large  numbers  of  specimens  in  order  to  reduce  the  bn)k  of  the  alcoholic 
materials.  Many  specimens  of  star-fishes  from  other  sources  have  also 
been  identified. 

The  study  of  Fish  Commission  collections  of  marine  invertebrates 
elsewhere  than  at  the  National  Museum  has  been  continned  by  the 
same  persons  enumerated  in  the  report  of  last  year.  Prof.  A.  E.  Ver- 
ril,  of  Yale  College,  has  had  general  supervisiou  of  the  collections  made 
from  Cape  Hatteras  northward,  but  has  been  occupied  mainly  with  the 
Mollusca,  EchinoderDiaUi,  and  Anthozoa.  He  has  been  assisted  spe- 
cially by  Miss  Katharine  J.  Bush,  who  has  also  reported  directly  upon 
some  portions  of  the  mollusca.  Prof.  S.  I.  Smith,  of  the  same  college, 
has  been  charged  with  the  study  of  the  Crustacea,  and  all  collections 
of  this  group,  except  a  few  of  the  minor  divisions,  are  submitted  to  him. 
Other  collaborators  during  the  year  have  been  Prof.  L.  A.  Lee,  of  Bow- 
doin  College,  on  theForaminifera;  Prof.  Edwin  Linton,  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  and  Prof.  B.  F.  Koons,  of  the  Storrs  Agricult- 
ural School,  on  the  internal  parasites  of  fishes;  Mr.  JamcB  E.  Bene- 
dict, of  the  steamer  Albatross^  on  the  Annelids ;  Mr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes, 
of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  on  the  free  Medusae. 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  has  kindly  offered 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  ophiuraus  from  the  western  coast  of 
America  in  addition  to  those  collected  by  the  steamer  Albatross  south 
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of  Cape  Hatteras,  ou  the  eastern  coast.  The  collections  from  the  Pa- 
citic  coast  of  the  United  States  and  from  Alaska  and  other  northern 
regions  were  accordingly  sent  to  him  at  the  Maseum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  Cambridge,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  work  apon  them.  With  Mr.  Lyman's  assistance  it  will  be 
possible  soon  to  place  this  group  in  as  complete  order  as  the  echini. 

EXPLORATIONS. 

The  steamer  Albatross^  Lieut.  Commander  Z.  L.  Tanner,  U.  S.  iTavy, 
commanding,  continued  in  service  during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  and 
accomplished  very  important  results  for  the  fisheries  and  for  natural 
history,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  special  hydrographic  interest.  The 
permanent  naturalists  were  Mr.  James  E.  Benedict  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Lee,  but  Mr.  Sanderson  Smith  also  accompanied  the  steamoT  on  all  its 
trips  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  Mr.  Willard  Nye,  jr.,  Mr.  O.  H. 
Townsend,  and  Mr.  F.  Washburn  participate<l  in  the  spring  cruise  to 
the  Bahama  region. 

The  Albatross  left  Newport,  E.  L,  June  17,  1885,  on  its  first  cruise  to 
the  fishing-grounds  off'  the  coast  of  the  maritime  provinces.  The  myth- 
ical nope  Bank  of  the  fishermen,  said  to  be  located  in  about  latitude 
410  N.,  longitude  049  W.,  was  the  first  objective  point,  and  considerable 
time  was  spent  in  making  soundings  in  its  supposed  position.  The 
average  depths  observed  were  about  1,900  or  2,000  fathoms,  with  no 
indications  of  shoal  water.  Farther  to  the  eastward  several  reported 
dangers,  such  as  Watson's,  Ilamilton's,  Daraith's,  and  Akett's,  lo- 
cated between  latitudes  4CK>  and  41^  N.,  and  longitude  about  55^  W., 
were  also  investigated  without  obtaining  other  than  very  deep  sound- 
ings. From  this  point  the  Albatross  steamed  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  where  dredging  and  fishing  were 
begun.  A  line  of  twenty-nine  stations  was  run  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  bank,  terminating  near  the  Virgin  Bocks.  The  depths  ranged 
from  33  to  820  fathoms,  and  the  work  covered  all  characteri^  of  bottom 
occurring  in  that  region.  After  spending  a  few  days  in  the  harbor  of 
St.  John's,  the  steamer  started  westward  on  July  2,  making  four  dredg- 
ings  during  the  first  day  out  between  the  southeastern  coast  of  New- 
foundland and  the  Grand  Bank,  in  depths  of  86  to  89  fathoms.  Thence 
the  cruise  extended  over  Green  and  St.  Peters  Banks,  where  the  depths 
were  all  less  than  3G  fathoms,  to  tlie  channel  between  St.  Peter's  and 
Banquereau,  in  depths  of  114  to  205  fathoms,  and  the  eastern  edge  of 
Banquereau,  in  depths  of  33  to  39  fathoms. 

Misaine  Bank,  off*  Nova  Scotia,  was  next  visited,  and  a  line  of  dredg- 
ing and  fishing  stations  was  made  across  it  from  east  to  west.  This 
shoal  water  had  been  previously  regarded  by  American  fishermen  as 
comparatively  barren,  but  the  investigations  of  the  Albatross  showed 
it  to  be  an  important  feeding-ground  for  cod,  large  numbers  of  which 
were  captured  with  hook  and  line.    These  explorations  were  continued 
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Arom  Misaine  Bauk  to  Middle  Ground,  on  the  northern  side  of  Sable 
Island  Bank,  and  thence  to  Halifax.  From  the  latter  place  the  steamer 
returned  to  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  by  way  of  Le  Have  Bank  and  the  deep 
water  off  the  eastern  and  southeastern  borders  of  George's  Bank,  many 
dredgings  being  made  in  depths  of  52  to  1,234  fathoms.  During  this 
cruise,  which  lasted  from  June  17  to  July  15,  one  hundred  and  nine 
hauls  (stations  2427  to  2535)  were  made  with  the  dredge  and  beam 
trawl,  and  fishing  was  actively  engaged  in  wherever  the  depths  gave 
promise  of  good  results. 

During  the  remainder  ot'  the  summer  the  Albatross  was  employed  off 
the  coast  of  southern  New  England  and  Long  Island,  going  to  the  east- 
ward as  far  as  longitude  G5o  08'  W.,  the  most  distant  station  being 
located  in  latitude  37©  23'  N.,  longitude  68o  08'  W.,  or  about  240  miles 
southeast  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  a  depth  of  2,731  fathoms  was 
obtained.  Fiftysix  stations  (2536  to  2591),  with  depths  of  18  to  2,731 
£ithoms  were  made,  with  very  important  biological  and  physical  results. 
On  the  return  trip  to  Washington,  in  Octx)ber,  explorations  were  car- 
ried on  off  the  coasts  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  between  Gapes  Hat- 
teras  and  Eomain,  thirty-seven  hauls  (2592  to  2G28)  being  taken  in 
depths  of  9  to  528  fathoms. 

The  spring  explorations  of  the  Albatross  in  the  region  of  the  Bahama 
Islands  began  the  last  part  of  February  and  terminated  early  in  May. 
They  were  conducted  in  the  combined  interests  of  the  U.  S.  Hydro- 
graphic  Ofiice  and  the  Fish  Commission,  but  consisted  mainly  of  deep- 
sea  soundings  for  the  benefit  of  the  former  service.  Dredgings  were 
made  in  the  so-called  ^^  Tongue  of  Ocean,"  in  some  parts  of  which  the 
depths  exceed  1,000  fathoms,  with  unexpected  results,  the  bottom  nearly 
everywhere  being  composed  of  coral  mud,  utterly  barren  of  life,  and 
therefore  of  little  biological  interest;  but  many  valuable  specimens 
were  obtained  from  th6  shallow  waters  among  the  reefs  and  islands. 
During  a  trip  to  Key  West  for  the  purpose  of  coaling,  a  few  hauls  were 
made  off*  Havana  and  in  the  Straits  of  Florida,  off  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  Florida  Beefs.  On  the  homeward  trip  a  line  of  dredgings  was 
also  carried  northward  from  Little  Bahama  Bank  to  Cape  Fear,  North' 
Carolina.  During  this  cruise  fifty-one  dredgings  were  made  in  depths 
of  36  to  1,169  fathoms  (stations  2629  to  2679). 

The  total  number  of  dredging  stations  made  by  the  steamer  Albatross 
during  the  year  was  253,  being  designated  by  serial  numbers  2427  to 
2679,  inclusive.  Very  large  collections  were  obtained  in  all  branches 
of  marine  zoology,  the  study  of  which  will  be  of  great  scientific  and 
practical  interest.  The  area  covered  extends  from  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  depths 
explored  range  from  shallow  water  to  2,731  fathoms.  An  account  of 
the  collections  and  of  the  work  done  upon  them  is  given  elsewhere. 

The  marine  station  of  the  Fish  Commission  at  Wood's  Holl,  Mass., 
was  occupied  as  the  headquarters  of  explorations  from  about  June  18 
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uutil  about  October  10,  1885.  Professor  Baird,  the  ComuiitMioner  of 
Fisheries,  was  preseut  during  tbe  eutire  seasou  aud  retained  general 
supervision  of  the  work.  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill  was  in  charge  of  tbe  bibo- 
ratory  during  the  time  he  was  able  to  be  in  Wood's  Holl,  this  doty  devolv- 
ing ui)on  the  curator  during  his  absence.  Many  members  of  the  perma- 
nent statf  of  the  Commission  and  National  Museum  were  in  attendance. 
Prof.  G.  Brown  Goode  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Bean  spent  several  weeks  investi- 
gating the  fishes  brought  in  by  the  Albatrossy  and  were  assisted  by  Mr. 
Peter  Parker,  jr.  Dr.  J.  H.  Kidder,  chemist  and  physicist,  and  Mr. 
John  A.  Byder,  embryologist,  were  also  present,  and  the  curator  was 
accompanied  by  his  two  assistants,  Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin  and  Miss  M.  J. 
Bathbun. 

The  remainder  of  the  party  was  composed  as  follows :  Prof.  A.  E. 
Verrill,  of  Yale  College,  assisted  by  Miss  K.  J.  Bush  and  Miss  O.  E. 
Bush ;  Prof.  S.  I.  Smitb,  of  Yale  College ;  Mr.  Sanderson  Smith,  of  tbe 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York ;  Prof.  Leslie  A.  Lee, 
of  Bowdoin  College,  Maine ;  Prof.  Edwin  Linton,  of  Washington  aud 
Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania ;  Prof.  B.  F.  Koons,  of  the  Storra  Agri- 
cultural School,  Connecticut ;  and  Mr.  J.  U.  Blake,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
as  artist  Prof.  William  Libbey,  of  Princeton  College,  was  present 
during  several  weeks  as  an  indei)endent  worker. 

The  following  institutions  have  been  supplied  with  sets  of  duplicate 
si>ecimens  belonging  to  the  regular  series  desciibed  in  previous  re- 
|)orts.  The  total  numberof  species  distributed  was  about  200,  the  num- 
ber of  si>ecimens  about  18,000. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  j  Centenary  Female  College, 
Cleveland,  Tenn. ;  Board  of  Education,  South  Pueblo,  Cola  ;  Amity 
College,  College  Springs,  Iowa ;  The  public  schools,  Moline,  111. ;  Se- 
dalia  Natural  History  Society,  Sedalia,  Mo.  5  Geneva  Public  School, 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis. ;  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Elkhorn  High  School,  Elkhom,  Wis. ;  High 
School,  Weeping  Water,  Nebr. ;  Delphi  High  School,  Delphi,  Ind. ;  El- 
gin Scientific  Society,  Elgin,  111. ;  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Ogontz  School,  Ogontz,  Pa.;  Crown  Point  Public  School  Museum, 
Crown  Point,  Ind. ;  Dickinson  Seminary,  Williamsport,  Pa. ;  Lake  View 
High  School,  Lake  View,  111.;  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.; 
Tuft's  College,  Medford,  Mass.;  Bethany  Normal  Institute,  Lindsborg, 
Kans. ;  Board  of  Education,  Naperville,  III. ;  Augustana  College,  Kock 
Island,  111. ;  Morristown  Seminary  and  Normal  Institute,  Morristown, 
Tenn. ;  Sedalia  University,  Sedalia,  Mo. ;  Minnesota  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  High  School,  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  Doane  Col- 
lege, Crete,  Nebr. ;  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ; 
Society  of  Natural  History,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick ;  Trinity  Medical 
School,  Toronto,  Canada ;  Mexican  Exploring  Commission,  Mezica 

Special  sets  of  duplicates,  containing  from  eleven  to  forty-five  species 
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each,  were  seiit  ont  in  exchange  to  tbe  following  institutiouB  and  indi- 
viduals :  • 

The  Museum  of  Conii^arative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  The  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City ;  The  Minnesota 
Aca<lemy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Tuft's  College,  Med- 
ford,  Mass.;  Dr.  E.  C.  Black,  Wheatland,  Ind. ;  Mrs.  John  D.  Sevan, 
Antwerp,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  A.  Duges,  Guanajuato,  Mexico. 

8TATKMKNT    OF    KNTK1E8    IN    TIIK    KECOKI>-UOOK8    FROM    JULY    1,   1885,  TO  JULY   1, 

1886. 


Name  of  gronp. 


CrustaceaDs 

Worms 

Tanicates  and  Bryosoa. 
Radiates 

SpoDgesaud  Protozoans 

Total 


Entries  to 
Jnly  1,  1885. 


10, 127 

1,114 

545 

11,030 
4,000 


Entries  to 
July  1,  18H6. 


26, 816 


11,610 

1,352 

829 

14,771 
5,328 


33,81X) 


Entries 

daring  the 

year. 


1,483 

238 

284 

3,741 

1,328 


7,074 


REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  IN  THE 
U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 188G. 


By  Frederick  W.  True,  Acting  Curator. 


ThiB  department,  which  at  present  is  in  reality  a  department  of  com- 
parative osteology,  can  scarcely  be  considered  a«i  having  an  independ- 
ent existence.  Its  collections  are  based  on  material  formerly  assigned 
to  the  four  departments  which  have  to  do  with  vertebrate  animals,  and 
it  is  dependent  upon  the  latter  for  its  accessions.  It  has  been  the  cus- 
tom as  regards  important  vertebrates  received  in  the  flesh  to  separate 
the  skeleton  entirely  from  the  skin,  and  to  prepare  the  former  for  this 
department,  the  skull  and  leg  bone  being  replaced  by  the  taxidermist 
by  wooden  models.  Specimen  s  in  alcohol  are  to  a  certain  extent  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  A  list  of  accessions  to  this  department,  therefore, 
would  bo  largely  a  repetition  of  the  lists  submitted  by  the  four  verte- 
brate departments. 

Since  it  has  been  established,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  m.iterial 
has  found  its  way  into  the  department  directly.  The  more  important 
of  these  accessions  will  bo  mentioned. 

Important  aid  toward  building  up  a  collection  of  domestic  animals 
has  been  received  from  the  authorities  of  the  Washington  Board  of 
Health,  who  gave  us  permission  to  select  from  the  dog  pound  such 
dogs  as  were  desired  for  our  series.  These  animals,  of  coarse,  have  no 
pedigree  and  are  judged  by  the  points  they  exhibit.  It  will  probably 
be  found  best  in  the  end  to  replace  them  as  far  as  possible  by  others 
whose  pedigree  is  known,  though  some  of  them  are  very  fine  specimens 
of  the  races  they  represent.  The  following  breeds  have  been  obtained 
from  the  pound  during  the  year. 

NewfonDdland  dog.  Sootoh  terrier. 

Skye  terrier.  Scotch  and  Skye  terrier  (cross). 

Black  and  tan  terrier.  Ball  dog. 

Bull  terrier.  Italian  greyhonnd. 

Coach  dog. 

Several  thoroughbred  dogs,  with  pedigrees,  have  been  received,  nota- 
bly two  collies,  "  Nesta,"  from  H.  T.  Leeper,  esq.,  East  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
and  "Clipsetta,"  from  James  Watson,  esq.,  of  the  same  town.  A  coach 
dog  was  received  from  Lewis  Hif)kins,  esq.,  and  an  Irish  setter  from 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 14  «A 
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James  T.  Walker,  esq.  In  exchange  for  specimens  from  the  Museum, 
Prof.  Dr.  Alf.  Nehriug,  of  Berlin,  sent  the  skeleton  of  a  dachshund  and 
the  skull  of  a  Syrian  street  dog.  Dr.  E.  Besseis  presented  the  skeleton 
of  a  greyhound. 

Lithographic  pictures  of  General  Grant's  Arabian  horses  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Randolph  Huntington,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Among  the  important  specimens  of  aquatic  mammals,  in  addition  to 
those  referred  in  the  report  on  the  Department  of  Mammals  (pp.  147- 
148)  may  be  mentioned  the  skull  of  Steller's  sea-lion,  Eumetopias  SteJr 
leri,  a  skull  of  the  Pacific  walrus,  and  a  skeleton  of  the  sea-otter  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  L.  Stejneger.  The  curator  procured  at  HattiSras,  throiigh 
the  kindness  of  Col.  John  Wainwright,  of  the  Wilmington  Oil  and 
Leather  Company,  a  number  of  foetal  skulls  of  the  bottlenosed  dolphin, 
Tursiops  tursio. 

Among  terrestrial  mammals  may  be  mentioned  the  skeleton  of  an 
European  badger,  Meles  taxus^  prepared  from  a  fresh  specimen  received 
without  indication  of  the  donor.  A  skeleton  of  Cynopithecus  niger  was 
prepared  from  a  fresh  specimen  received  from  Dr.  W.  A.  Conklin. 

A  valuable  series  of  skeletons  of  birds  of  the  North  Pacific  was 
collected  by  Charles  H.  Townsend,  esq.  A  collection  of  skeletons  of 
Florida  species  was  presented  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Warner. 

The  most  important  fishes  received  during  the  year  were  Tetrapturus 
albidiiSy  Coryphwna  punctulata^  and  Caranx  pisquetas^  the  first  from 
Joseph  Wharton,  esq.,  and  the  remaining  two  from  the  U.  8.  Fish 
Commission. 

No  new  lines  of  work  have  entered  upon  since  the  close  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  but  we  have  occupied  ourselves  with  the  expansion  and  per- 
fection of  the  exhibition  series  and  the  better  arrangement  of  the  du- 
l)licate  material.  Eiich  of  the  different  series  mentioned  in  the  previous 
report — the  morphological  series,  the  systematic  series,  and  the  series 
illustrating  the  races  of  domestic  animals — has  received  some  impor- 
tant addition  from  the  hands  of  the  preparators.  The  exhibition  cases, 
though  not  entirely  full,  <are  all  occupied  by  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
specimens  of  representative  species.  The  number  of  exhibition  and  sto- 
rage cases  in  the  hall  June  30,  1886,  was  as  follows  : 

Uuit  pyramidal  table-cases 8 

Unit  Hquaro  table-cascH.-.. 10 

One-balf  uuit  pyramidal  table-coses 6 

Oue-balf  unit  scjuare  table-cases 2 

Door-screen  cases 1 

Unit  storage  cases 18 

One-balf  unit  storage  cases 8 

Movable  cases 7 

Stationary  wall-cose  (exbibition) 1 

Stationary  woU-caso  (storage) •! 

Totol  exbibition  coses 28 

Total  storage  coses 26 
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TbiB  nninber  of  cases  is  practically  the  same  as  that  giveo  last  year. 
The  twa eases  styled  ^^experimental  anatomical"  and  <^  alcove  "  were 
removed  because  not  immediately  useful. 

The  present  is  a  somewhat  inopportune  time  for  a  report  upon  the 
additions  to  the  exhibition  series,  for  the  reason  that  the  osteologieal 
preparators  have  been  largely  occupied  in  roughing  out  and  cleaning 
material  nether  than  in  mounting  it  for  exhibition.  Beference  to  the 
statistics  in  the  report  of  the  osteologieal  preparator  will  show  that  a 
large  number  of  specimens  were  cleaned  during  the  year,  and  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  the  number  put  on  exhibition  should  not,  therefore, 
be  taken  as  re|>resenting  the  entire  work  of  the  preparators.  During 
the  coming  year  the  proportion  of  specimens  respectively  cleaned  and 
mounted  will  probably  be  reversed. 

The  number  of  skeletons,  skulls,  and  other  pieces  placed  on  exhibit 
tion  daring  the  year  is  as  follows : 

SKELRTONS. 

Mammals j 16 

Biidg 15 

Reptiles  ftDd  batrachians 15 

Fishes 12 

Total •- 58 

SKULLS. 

Mammals 5 

Birds 9 

Total - 14 

Morphological  series : 

Number  of  pieces 68 

Domestic  animals : 

Skeletons  (dogs) 3 

Among  the  more  important  mammals  added  were  the  skeletons  of  a 
tiger,  a  black-tailed  deer,  and  a  piked  whale ;  skulls  of  a  hippopotamus 
and  killer  whale.  Among  the  birds  may  be  mentioned  the  skeletons  of 
Apieryx  australis^  Rhea  americana  and  the  Crested  Auk.  The  skeleton 
of  a  large  python  is  interesting  both  as  representing  the  larger  serpents 
and  as  an  unusually  fine  osteologieal  preparation. 

In  August  the  cases  were  rearranged  with  reference  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  their  contents  and  with  the  view  of  obtaining  better  circulation 
aisles.  The  present  grouping  (with  the  cases  now  in  use)  is  very  satis- 
factory, but  has  the  disadvantage  of  breaking  the  long  vistas  which  are 
preserved  elsewhere  in  the  building.  If  a  change  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  vistas  a  number  of  low,  narrow  cases  of  a  style 
not  hitherto  brought  into  requisition  will  be  needed. 

New  pedestals  for  the  whale  skulls  and  other  specimens  not  under 
cover  were  completed  in  September.  They  add  much  to  the  appearance 
of  the  hall.  A  considerable  number  of  pictures  of  skeletons  and  species 
not  in  the  collections  were  framed  and  placed  on  exhibition  during  the 
year,  and  with  the  elephant  tusks,  antlers,  and  sawfish  saws  serve  to 
adorn  the  walls. 
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The  stody  series  has  received  constant  additions  from  the  Prepara- 
tor's  laboratory.  The  statistics  of  this  work  will  be  found  in  the  Prep- 
arator's  report  (p. .) 

The  card  catalogue  of  the  mammals  is  practically  completed,  and  only 
a  small  number  of  unidentified  specimens  still  remain  to  be  added.  Gat> 
alogues  of  the  birds,  reptiles,  batrachians,  and  fishes  have  not  been  an- 
dertaken.  They  can  hardly  be  made  with  the  present  limited  clerical 
aid. 

Very  few  specimens  have  been  distributed  during  the  year.  Skalls 
of  the  Pacific  walrus  a'ud  mountiiin  sheep  were  sent  to  George  A.  Board- 
man,  esq.,  as  a  partial  return  foi:  numerous  specimens  presented  to  the 
Museum.  Dr.  L.  Stejueger  received  his  quota  (a«  collector)  of  the 
specimens  obtained  by  him  in  the  Bering  Islands  and  Kamtschatka. 
Skeletons  of  a  monkey,  Cercopithecus  rufoviridiSj  and  a  python,  Python 
moluru.Sj  were  forwarded  to  Dr.  A.  K.  C.  Selwyn,  directer  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Canada,  in  return  for  invertebrate  fossils  presented  to 
the  Museum. 

The  only  specimens  loaned  for  study  were  two  skulls  of  Putorius 
nigripcs^  which  went  to  Dr.  O.  H.  Merriman,  and  a  skull  of  Spermophilus 
tereticaudiiSj  which  was  examined  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen. 

The  entire  collection  being  accessible  at  the  close  of  the  past  year, 
it  was  deemed  best  to  replace  the  estimates  of  the  number  of  specimens 
in  the  collection  by  statistics  based  on  actual  count.  The  figures  may  be 
relied  upon  as  representing  the  actual  number  of  osteological  species  in 
the  department  June  30,  1886. 


Skeletons. 

Mammals 814 

Hirds 447 

Koxttilos  and  batracbiaDS 201 

Fisbes 525 


Tota 1,987 


Mammals 4,594 

Birds 1,760 

Ke]»tile8  aud  batracbiaDS *. .        74 

Fisbes  ^ 153 


Total 6,581 


Birds'  sterna 1,519 

Antlers ^..        89 

Casts  of  brains 34 

Tlie  exhibition  series  comprised  the  following  number  of  specimens 
of  each  claims : 


3kcl€ton8, 

Mammals 

Birds 

Rc])tiles  and  batracbians 
Fisbcs 


1G5 
24 
25 
26 


Total 


240 


SkulU. 

Mammals 

Birds ., 

Koptilcs  and  batrachians. 
Fisbes , 


71 

16 

2 

0 


Total 


89 


55 


Pieces  in  morpbologloal  series - 

Teotb  (masto<lou,etc.)  - 10 

Antlers  (pairs) 9 

Photographs,  engravings,  etc 11 
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All  these  specimens  <ire  included  in  the  statistics  of  the  entire  col- 
lection previously  given. 

For  two  years  i)a8t  the  exhibition  series  of  the  Departments  of  Mam- 
mals and  Comparative  Anatomy,  occupying  one-eighth  the  exhibition 
space  of  the  Museum  Building,  have  been  x)repared,  mounted,  classified, 
arranged  and  labeled  by  six  persons  only.  These  are  the  curator  of 
mammals  and  one  assistant,  the  chief  taxidermist  and  one  assistant, 
the  osteological  preparator  and  one  assistant.  When  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  to  mount  properly'  an  animal^  like  a  tiger  or  a  deer, 
or  to  prepare  and  mount  the  skeleton  of  a  whale,  a  serpent,  or  a  largo 
fish  occupied  the  attention  of  one  person  for  one  or  more  weeks,  it  will 
be  conceded  that  with  the  present  force  of  preparators  the  enlargement 
of  the  exhibition  series  can  not  bo  very  rapid.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  it  is  understood  that  every  specimen  (and  as  two  hundred  have 
been  received  in  a  single  day)  has  to  be  entered  in  the  register,  with 
name,  locality  nanie  of  donor  and  collector,  etc.,  and  also  in  the  card 
catalogue,  and  be  furnished  with  a  number  stamped  in  tin  or  wood,  it 
will  be  admitted  that  a  single  clerk  must  necessarily  find  himself  un- 
able to  attend  to  the  task  of  examining,  arranging,  rebottling,  and 
labeling  material  already  accumulated. 


REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INVERTEBRATE  FOSSILS  (PALEO- 
ZOIC) IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  188fi. 


By  0.  D.  Walcott,  Honorary  Curator. 


The  most  importaut  addition  is  the  collection  of  fossils  used  in  the 
study  of  the  faunas  of  the  Middle  Cambrian  formations  of  the  Uuited 
States,  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Many  of  the  specimens  are 
types,  and  250  are  tigui*ed  on  the  plates  accompanying  Bulletin  30  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

The  list  of  the  species  in  this  collection  is  here  presented  :* 

Ac€.  No.  SpeciineiiB. 

17447.     Archccocyathua  atlanticuH.'BWMng'A 3 

biUingaif  Walcott 1 

sp.  t 2 

Ethmophyllum  profundum,  Billings 4 

renaaeUericumf  Ford 6 

rarum,  Forcl I 

whitneyi,  Meek 10 

Leptomitua  zittcHj  Walcott 5 

Protoaponyia  feneatratUj  Salter 9 

Strephochetua  tap.  f 16 

Sponge  T 1 

Oolitic  limestone 1 

Phyllographtua  1  aimplex,  "Emmona 6 

EocyatiteaV  l^ngidactyluaj  Walcott 23 

Eocyatiiea  f 5 

LinguUUa  elltty  H.  «fc  W 117 

cep/a to,  Hall,  sp 52 

f  sp.    (Perhaps  young  of  L.  ca7ato) 14 

Kutorgina  labradoricaf  Billings 44 

pannula,  WhitG  {»]}.) 17 

proapcctenaiaj  Walcott 17 

cin.d/u/ato,  Billings 112 

cingulata  ff..-.l 1 

: 1 

Acrotreta  gcmnva^  Billings 23 

Acrothcle  aubaidua,  White 77 

Obolella  craaaa,  Hall,  sp.  (two  casts) 43 

getnma,  Billings 7 

nitidaj  Ford  tf , 4 

sp.T 3 

t 1 

*  Received  from  the  U.  S.  Gcoloj^jical  Survey,  througli  Charles  D.  Walcott,  iu  charge 
Division  of  Paleozoic  Invertebrate  Paleontoloti'v. 
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Aco.  No.  Spt'ciineni*. 

17447.     Orthis  highlandensiH.W a\cott 17 

Orthiaina  fcneatrata^  Billiu j|;8 46 

orkntalUi,  Wbitlield 3 

tranaviraa,  Walcott 13 

sp.t 6 

Camerella  f  antiquataf  BilliDgs 1 

Stenotheca  elongatay  Walcott 6 

rugoaa^  IIal],8p 23 

11.  Hp '. 3 

Scenella  conulttf  Walcott 2 

reticulataf  Billings  (casts).. 6 

retusuj  Ford 1 

variauSy  Walcott 7 

Plaiyceras  primatum,  Billiugs 3 

Fordilla  Troyensis^  Barrande « 25 

Salterella  pulchella,  Billings 56 

Uyolithes  bilUngait  Walcott 95 

communia  var.  emmansi,  Ford 14 

communi8f  Billings 10 

americauuSy  Billings 44 

jn*iitoc/i«,  Billings 2 

impar,  Ford 14 

sp.f 11 

sp.f 2 

T 2 

IlyolithelluH  micansy  Billiugs 61 

Microdisciis  lohatas,  Hall,  sp 38 

parkei%  Walcott 10 

specioBua,  Ford 30 

Meaonacia  vermontanaj  Hall,  sp.  (nine  casts) 13 

Vrotocaria  marahi,  Walcott 2 

Leperdilia  argentaj  Walcott 2 

T 4 

MicrodiacHH  sp.  ? 1 

AgnoHtuH  inter atrictua^  White 15 

Olenellua  iddingalf  Walcott  (two  casts). .— - 15 

2/i^6er<t,  Meek  (four  casts) 136 

aaaphoideay  Emmons 39 

ihompaonif  Hall  (five  casts) 49 

Balhynotua  holopyga^  Hall  (two  casts) 11 

Protypua  acncctua,  Billings  (sp.) 59 

hitchcockiy  Whitfield  (sp.)  (casts) 4 

Solenopleura  nana^  Ford 6 

Anomocare parrunij  Walcott 1 

Orycwccphalua  primuaj  Walcott 13 

Crepiceph^lua  Hliana,  Walcott 48 

au^M^fa,  Walcott - 7^ 

Ptychoparia  quadrana^  II.  *fc  W.  (sp) 25 

quadrana,  H.  &  W.  (sp) 5 

piochenniaj  Walcott ,«•««. 68 

adamaif  Walcott  (two  cast«) 78 

teucevj  Billings 7 

ralcatmaj  Billings  (sp.)  (one  cast) 8 

kiiigij  Meek  (sp.) 8 

(ri/i}ieatoy  Emuion.s  (sp.)  (casts) 2 
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Ace  No.  SpeoiiJ&eiis. 

17447.    rty choparia  proapeotensu, 'Wa,\cott 1 

subcoronata,  H.  &  W.  (sp.) 6 

housemU^  Walcott «. 1 

mt«er,  Billiugs  (casts) 7 

sp 1 

OlenoidtB  leviSy  Walcott 24 

marcouif  Whitiiuld  (three  cattts) 13 

wahsatchenaiSy  H.  &  W.  (one  cast) 7 

quadriceps^  H.  &,  W 23 

expansuHf  Walcott 1 

spinosuSf  Walcott 2 

•       flagiHcauduSf  V^hit^eid 1 

ntvadenaiSf  Meek  vsp.) • 1 

typicaliBy  Walcott  (three  casts) 43 

Bathyunncus  productuSf  H.  &  W.  (sp.) 122 

howelH,  Walcott  (oue  cast) 12 

A8aphi8cu8  wheelerif  Meek  (one  cast) 49 

Forty  genera,  100  species,  1  variety,  and  2,183  specimeDS. 

Other  accessions  of  ioiportauce  are : 

Ace.  No.  Speoimens. 

1G783.    Ad  important  accession  of  48  sx>ecies  of  Cambrian  fossils  obtained  of 

Dr.  G.  Lindstrom,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  by  exchange,  viz: 

Jnomocare  excavatum,  Angelin 2 

aculeaium,  Ang 1 

acumiuatuMf  Aug 2 

difform€f  Ang 4 

Hmbaiunif  Aug 4 

Elyx  laiicepSj  Ang 3 

Eurycare  angustatumf  Ang 1 

camuricorne,  Ang 1 

Jcerocare  ecornCf  Aug 1 

Dolichometopus  suecicuSj  Aug 6 

Agnostua  aculeatus,  Ang 1 

pisiformiaf  Linnrs 2 

fallax,  Linnrs Ti 

JUtsuSf  Liudgr 5 

glandiformiSf  Ang 4 

punctuosiu,  Ang •• 2 

l(evigaiu8,  Dalm 3 

brevifronSy  Aug 1 

reticulattiSf  Ang 1 

aiaeus,  TuU 2 

gibbuHy  Linnrs 3 

lundgrcnif  TuU 1 

parvifroM,  Liunrs 1 

Olenus  ^runca/iw,  Bruun • 5 

giSboaua  fW&hX 4 

Parabolina  spinuloea,  Ang 2 

Leptoplastua  atenotuSf  Aug 2 

Sph(Brophthalmu8  alatus^  Aug 2 

Veliura  acaraba'oide^f  W^ahl 6 

Paradoxides  colandicwty  Sjorg 5 

lot*enit  Ang 4 

ieaaini,  Linnrs.  (cast) "^ 
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Aoo.  No.  SpoeimoDs. 

16783.            SoleMpUura  brachymetopaf  Aug 4 

holometopaf  Aug 5 

canaliculala,  Adj; 5 

EllipaocephaluB  polytomm,  Liunrs 4 

Leperditia  prinun'dialUi,  Liunrs 1 

0rlhi8  Uiiticularia,  Wahl 3 

exporrecta,  Linnrs *J 

Lingulelln  nathorati,  Linnrs *i 

davUi,  McCoy 3 

Aorothele  ooriaoeaj  Linnrs r> 

Obolua  monilifeTf  Liunrs 2 

Eophyton  linneanum^  Torell • 2 

Arenioolitea  spiralis,  Torell 1 

Cruziana  dispar,  Liunrs 2 

MeduHtes  lindstromif  Liunrs 5 

favosua,  Nath 1 

Twenty-three  genera,  48  species,  and  134  specimens. 

The  above  collection  will  be  of  service  to  students  of  the  Gambriau 
faunas,  as  it  affords  the  means  of  comparison  between  the  Swedish  and 
American  faunas. 

Another  important  accession  is  that  given  by  Mr.  6.  F.  Matthew, 
of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  It  adds  materially*  to  the  collection  of 
American  Cambrian  fossils,  viz : 

Aco.  No.  Specimens. 

16749.     Cambrian  Fossils  from  the  St.  John  group.    From  0.  F.  Matthew, 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick : 

JEocysHtes  prim<tvM^  Billings • 1 

Aorothele  matthewi.KATtt 1 

Linnarsaonia^  mi«er,  Billings b 

Ortkia  billingai,  Etartt 4 

Agnoatua  mr,  Matthew 3 

Microdiacus  dawaoni,  Hartt.. 1 

Paradoxidea  etemiuicua,  Matthew 10 

eteminicua,  var.  auriooideaf  Matthew 1 

Conoc&ryphe  baileyi.  Hartt 4 

baileyi,  var.  arcuata,  Matt 3 

(Bailiella)  elegana,  Hartt 2 

{Bailiella)  walcotiif  Matt 1 

Cienocephalus  {Ilartella)  mattheioi,  Hartt i) 

Ptyohoparia  orcsteaf  Hattt 1 

oreateHf  var.  Thyraitea^  Hartt I 

ouangondiana,  Hartt > 1 

ouangondlana,  var.  aurora,  Ht 1 

robbij  Hartt I 

Ton  genera,  14  species,  4  varieties,  and  53  specimens. 
Ace  No. 

17153.     Exchange  collection,  received  from  Mr.  G.   F.  Matthew,  St.   John, 

New  Brunswick,  and  containing  U  genera,  11  species,  and 
3  varieties,  a«  follows  : 

Eocoryne  geininum,  Matthew 1 

LinguleVa  UngnhndeSj  Matthew 2 

Acrotrcia  (?)  gulivlmij  Matthew  (dorsal) 1 

Katorgina  latourvmii«t  Matt 2 
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CO.  No.  8peoinieii& 

^153.  JJiplotheca  caudata,  M&tt.  ( voDtral  fiMse) 

oaudata,  Matt,  (dorsal  face) 

acadicaf\&T,  aertcea.  Matt 

Stenotheca  acadica,  Uartt 

AgnostuB  tesselluBy  Matt,  (hoad-shield) 

teBselluSylAsktX,  (pygidium) 

acad%ou9y  var.  decliviSy  Matt,  (pygidium) 

acutilohuBy  Matt.  (head-«hield) 

acuUlohus,  Matt,  (pygidium) 

vir^  var.  concinnus.  Matt,  (bead-shield) 2 

viVy  var.  condnnusj  Matt,  (pygidium) 2 

MicToduciLB  pulckellWy  Hartt  (head) 3 

pulohellus,  Hartt  (pygidiom) 3 

Parodoxulea  a&emicu«,  Matt,  (pygidiam) 1 

(fragments  of  free  cheeks) 2 

(fragments  of  head-shield) 7 

(fragments  of  pleura) 3 

(hypostoma  and  doublure) 4 

43 

cc.  No. 

M:)2.   Collection  of  Lower  Cambrian  fossils  from  Cornell  University,  containing 

11  genera,  17  species,  and  1  variety,  as  follows: 

Eooyaiitee  prinuBVMj  Billings  (two  exists) 6 

Lingulella  linguloides,  Matthew 2 

Linnarsaonia  transversa,  Hartt,  sp 7 

Orthis  billingsif  Hartt  (two  casts) 8 

Stenotheca  ax:adica,  Hartt,  sp.  ( Hartiia  f  matthewi  T) 3 

acadica,  Hartt 1 

Agnosias  accuiicus,  Hartt 4 

Hyolithes  danianus,  Matthew 3 

Mkrodiscus  pulchellus^  Hartt 10 

Paradoxides  eteminicus,  Matthew  (two  oasts) 6 

Conocoryphe  matthewi,  H&Ttt 4 

matthewi,  Hartt,  sp 6 

e/eyan«,  Hartt,  sp.  (two  casts) 3 

(Bailiella)  Ifaileyi,  Hartt,  sp • 7 

Plychoparia  robbi,  HskTtt,  s^ 5 

orestes,  Hartt,  sp • .j..  5 

tener,  Hartt,  sp.  (two  casts) 3 

ouangondiana,  Hartt 5 

ouangondiana,YSLr,  aurora,  Hartt 2 

The  specimens  incladed  in  accessions  167499  17132,  tod  17153  are  of 

ralae  to  the  Museum  collections  owing  to  their  being  duplicates  from  the 
collections  of  the  original  investigators  of  the  fauna  of  the  St.  John  group. 

^cc.  Ko.  Speoimena. 

.7230.   From  C.  L.  Webster,  State  University,  Iowa  City,  Iowa : 

Devonian  fossils : 

Paohyphyllum  woodmani.  White 4 

1 

Caunopora  planulata,  Hall . 5 

Stromatopora  ( Ca^nostroma)  incrustans,  H.  &W 2 

Zaphrentis  Holida,  H.  &  W 45 

Alveolites • "^S* 
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Arc.  No.  Speoimenji. 

17:;i30.             FtstuHpora  occidtnity  II.  «fe  W 12 

Cladoporal 2 

apt 2 

Crinoid  stems 16 

Acervularia  inequalisy  H.  «&  W 1 

atrophodonia  mcuata,  Hall - 8 

reeersaj  Hall 10 

canacey  H.  &W 3 

cali'ini.,  Miller t 4 

Orthis  impressaj  Hall 25 

Sireplorhynch us  chemungentds,  Courad 1 

ProductuH  haUantiSy  Walcott 3 

Spirifcra  cyrtiniffoi'tniSj  H.  «fcW 1 

disjunctay  SovreThy 21 

hungerfordiy  Hall 27 

orest^Sy  II.  «fcW 14 

Atrypa  reticulariSy  Liuu 35 

asperuy  Hall 16 

Cryptonella  calviniy  H.  &  W 5 

Platyostoma 2 

Loxonema  sp? 3 

BelleropkoH 11 

Pleuroiomaria  spT .- 57 

Naticopsis  giganteCy  Hall 26 

Twenty  genera,  30  species,  aud  379  specimeus. 

The  collection  from  Mr.  Webster  contains  many  fine  specimens  and 
is  a  desirable  accession. 

Ace.  No. 

17342.   From  H.  C.  Powers,  Beloit,  Wis. : 

Treu toil  fossi  Is :  SpocimenA. 

Buihotrephis  succulenSy  Hall 5 

Streptehsma  corniculuniy  Hall 16 

Orlhis  tricenariay  Courad 9 

subquadratay  Conrad 18 

Streptorhynchus  deflectuSy  Hall 8 

filitextusy  Hall 8 

Strojyhomena  incrassatay  Hall •- 13 

Bhynchospira  quadriplicatay  Miller 17 

Camerella  ? 55 

Cypricarditcs  nictay  Hall 9 

vtntricosuSy  Hall 6 

rotundatuSy  Hall Vi 

Amhonychia  lamellosay  Hall 5 

Tcllinomya  ventricosay  Hall 2 

Modiolopsis  superhOy  Hall 1 

Pierotheca  attenuata,  Hall 6 

II yoHthes  baconiy  Whit^eld 6 

Maclurea  higshyiy  Hall 7 

liucania  expavsay  Hall 2 

Intern,  Whitfield 6 

Bellerophon  wisconsensiSy  Whitfield 9 

hilobaluSt  f^warhY 12 
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Ac4!.  So.  Spocimeiiit 

17'M2,             Trovhoncma  beechirif  Whitfield -. G 

heloitenns,  WhiiikM... 11 

Eaphiatoma  Icnticularej  Salter 7 

ua8<ynif  Hall 4 

rieurotomaria  subconicaf  Hall 8 

HoJopea  fii.  sp 1 

Sttbulites  clongaiust  Couratl 8 

Murchisonia  yracUiSy  Hall 0 

tricarinata.  Hall 8 

helicieras.  Halter 11 

(SoHtoceras  occidvniaUs,  Hall 2 

Orthoceras  muUicanuratum,  Hall 1 

(Acliuoceras)  behiltnsbiy  Whit C 

VhragmocerAis  fabuliteSj  Conrad 15 

3 

IU(Bnu8  ovatmj  Conrad 9 

IHcelloccphalusI 3 

Twenty-seven  genera,  40  species,  and  339  specimens. 

Mr.  rowers  deserves  credit  for  sending  a  neatly  labeled  collection  of 
Trenton  fossils  that  contains  a  good  representation  of  the  species  named, 
some  of  which  are  very  rare  and  in  good  condition. 

Arc.  No.  Specimens. 

1G684.    From  D.  S.  Deering,  Independence,  Iowa  (November  10,  1885) : 

Silicified  coral,  probably  of  the  genus  Micheliniay  species  un- 
known   1 

1G7G3.      From  Franft  Burns,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  (November  10,  1885) : 
Trenton  group,  Maury  County,  Tenn. : 

Columnaria  alvcolataj  Goldfuss...^ 1 

lb78*J.      From  II.  C.  DuvaH,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Devonian,  Charleston,  Ind. : 

Xuclcocrinus  Verneuili  Troost '. 1 

172-'-50.     P'rom  W.  A.  Finkelnburg,  Winona,  Minn. : 
Trenton  Limestone: 

Asaphus  liarrandif  Hall  (cast) ^. 1 

platyccphaluSf  Stokes  (cast) 1 

Calymene  sen  aria 1 

Potsdam  Sandstone : 

Ptychoparia  (fragments  of  four  species) 4 

17379.     From  Wiley  Britton,  Spriugtield,  Mo. : 

rroductas  aemirtticulatua ^.  1 

Spin/era  loyani 1 

.     An  old  accession  not  heretofore  recorded  (Catalogue  Nos.  15054-15078). 

Stansbury  Expedition  Collection: 
Carboniferous  fossils: 

Zaphrentiaf  tnultUamellatuniy  Ht^ll 9 

staimb ury if  U'dll  r> 

Faviphyllnm  ?  rugoaumy  Hall 3 

ProductuM  sp.  ? 2 

cortty  D'Orb 4 

aemireticulatuSy  Martin 2 

Chonetes  granuUferay  Owen 2 
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• 

Speoimena. 

Spirtfera  camerata,  Martin 2 

octopHciUay  Soworby 2 

8p.  f 1 

Retzia  raHialia,  Phillips 2 

Athifria  8»btilita,  Hall 14 

TcUinomya  protcnsay  Hall 1 

CypricartUa  ocddenialia,  Hall 1 

AUori«ma  (enninaliB,  Hall 1 

Avicula^  curia,  Hall 3 

Plcurotomaria  cornulaf  Hall 1 

Euomphahia  aubplanuSj  Hall 2 

8treptorhynchu9  crcnistriat  Phillips 1 

Aviculopecten 1 

Fifteen  genera,  20  Bpecies,  and  59  HpeoimeuB. 

This  is  the  Paleozoic  portion  of  the  collection  studied  by  Prof.  James 
Hall  aud  reported  ui>ou  in  Stausbury's  Expedition  to  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  1852 : 

Am.  No. 

17366.     Collection  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey : 

Carbon  ifc roll  H  fossils :  SpeeimenB. 

Archcpocidaris 3 

Crinoidal  colnnjns  (four  localities) 4 

Spongiafi  (two  localities) 2 

Zapkrentis  stansburyi,  Hall 1 

Syringopora 1 

Fueilina  cyUndruMj  Fischer  ( three  localities) ! '6 

Feneatella  (two  localities) 3 

Bryozoans 1 

Discina 4 

Chasteten 2 

Chonctes 1 

granulifera 2 

^rawu/(/W*a,  Owen 1 

I'roductus  coraj  D^Orb.  (ton  localities) 55 

nevadensis.Meeikl    (three  localities) 12 

(seven  localities) 17 

subaculeaiiiSf  MuTch •••.  ......  2 

multiatriatuSf  JAeek  (three  localities) ..•• 12 

longi8pinu8f  Sowerby 5 

|itfitcto^ri«,  Miutin  (two  localities) 3 

ra«to(tt8,  Sowerby  (two  localities) 7 

costatus  Yor 11 

aubhorridus,  Meek  (four  localities) 23 

(hrthis  micJielini,  var.  nevadenais^  Meek 1 

Sirepiorhynchua  creniatria,  Phillips 3 

Spiriftra  (two  localities) , 2 

Ketzia  radui/i«,  Phillips 10 

Athyria  aubiUita, llaXl  (two localities) 4 

Athyrial 1 

Rhyndionella  uta,  Marcou 8 

Ventalium  (two  localities) ••••.••.••  8 
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Aoo.  Vo.  SpeoimeiM. 

17366.  Bellerophon 4 

carbonariuSf  Cox  11  (two  localities) 3 

.  Conulariasp.1 — • 1 

Jviculopecien  (six  localities) 13 

sp.  f  (two  localities) 18 

ourto-cardinaliStH,  &  W 2 

parvuluSy  B.,  &  W.  (two  localities) 10 

Edmondial    (three  localities) 3 

Myacites  sp.  t 1 

Myalinal 1 

|)ermtana,  Swallow 3 

aviculoideSf  M.  &.  H 3 

Nuculina  belliatriaia,  Steyena 3 

Sedgwickia  concava,  M.  &.H 4 

SchUodus  avatus^M.  &  H 3 

•    curtus,  "M..  &.  H 1 

Pleurophorus  1  T 1 

ohlongugf  Meek 6 

Twenty-seven  genera,  49  species,  and  318  specimens. 

The  coUections  of  Paleozoic  fossils  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey 
were  taken  charge  of  by  the  writer  iu  1882,  and  as  his  time  permitted 
the  material  was  worked  over,  identified  and  recorded.  The  original 
field-labels  were  largely  with  the  specimens,  bat  the  identifications 
made  by  Messrs.  Meek,  Hall,  and  Whitfield  were  largely  lost,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  figured  specimens.  The  entire  collection  has  now 
been  labelled  and  turned  over  to  the  D.  S.  National  Museum  collections, 
the  present  accession  being  the  last. 

Ace  Ko.  Spaoiment 

17284.    From  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  throagh  Charles  D.  Walootti  in 

charge  Division  of  Paleozoic  Invertebrate  Paleontology 
(catalogue  Nos.  14090^15053). 
Carboniferous  fossils  from  Eastern  Tennessee : 

Zapkrentie  sp.  T • 10 

Slreptorkynchu8  orenisiria,  Martin 4 

Ckoncies  granuUferaf  N.  &  P %.••••  1 

Froducius  9emireticulaiuiif  var •••  28 

semreticulatuSj  Martin 9 

sp.f ..^.  4 

Spirtfera  rookymoniana,  Marcon 15 

(M.)  Hneataf  Martin 1 

sp.T 4 

Bkynchonella  utOj  Marcon 1 

Retzia  vemeuiliana,  Hall 1 

Athyris  sp.T 3 

Terehratula  trinwilea,  Hallt *. 1 

Produotus  coral 1 

Ten  genera,  13  species,  1  variety,  and  63  specimens. 
Silurian : 

Stromatopora  %T^,1 1 

Chanetef  sp.T 13 

OrihU  sp 2 
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Arc.  Na  SpeolmwM. 

1728^1.             lihynchonellanp.l 50 

Rhyncho^pira  sp.  f 1 

Leptocwlia  hemiaphericay  tlaM 2 

Aricula  rhomboideSf  Hall i. 1 

Tellinaniya  curUiy  Hall 2 

Beyrichia  lata,  Vunuxem 21 

Calymene  clintani,  HaW 7 

Teu  genera,  10  species,  and  100  specimens. 
Lower  Silurian  (Ordovician): 

StrepteUuma  comiculum,  Hall 1 

Monticulipora  lycoperdon,  Say 21 

E$charopora  recta,  H&W I 

Leptana  eericca,  Sowerby '. 7 

Strophomena  altematay  Conrad 20 

Orthis  teatudinaria,  Dalman 35 

oociilent^lis,  Hall « 9 

trioen aria,  Conrad 17 

lihynchonella  capax,  ConrsUi 24 

Zygoapira  recurviroatra,  Hall 2 

Cypricarditea  tvinckeUi,  Safford I 

aaffordi.  Hall 3 

Murohiaonia  milleri,  Hall 6 

Euomphalus  »]},  1 ••••  1 

Orthoceraa  arcuoHratum,  HMI 1 

junceum.  Hall 3 

Dalmanitea  s\i,^ 2 

Cyrtoceras 2 

Foarteen  genera,  18  species,  and  156  specimens. 
17365.     From  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  throngli  Charles  D.  Walcott, 

in  charge  Division  of  Paleozoic  Invertebrate  Paleontology 
(catalogue  Nos.  15148-15165). 
Carbouiferoas  fossils  from  Nevada : 

Athyria  aubtilita 47 

sp.  f 1 

Diacina,  sp.  f 2 

Grijfithidea,  sp.  T 2 

Orthia 7 

Pinna 3 

Tvrebr at ula  haatata.  Sow erhy 8 

Streptarhynchua  creniatria,  Phillips.... 5 

Spir\fira  (like  S.  logani.  Hall) 1 

roc^'^monfana,  Marcon ^....•.  9 

atriata,  Martin 8 

cam^raia,  Martin 4 

SpiHferina  criatala,  Schlothoim 2 

lietzia  radialia,  Phillips 7 

Euomphalna 1 

Twelve  genera,  15  species,  and  107  specimens. 
17448.    From  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  through  Charles  D.  W^aloott,  in 

charge  Division  of  Paleozoic  Invertebrate  Paleontology. 
Devonian  fossils  from  Nevada: 

EhynchoneJla  ainuata,  HallT 7 

dupHcaUif  Hall ,..,,p.. 6 
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No.  Spei'imexui. 

B.             Nuclcospira  concinna,  llajl 2 

Atrypa  reticulariSf  Linu 32 

Produotua  8humardianu8tlloXl G 

ep.  f 1 

Strophodontaf  sp.  f 4 

Orthia  impreaaa,  IIM H 

Lingula  (iiko  L.  Ugeaf  Hall) ^..•.•.  & 

rentamcrtia  Lotis,  var,  Walcott 45 

Cyrtina  hamiltonenais,  Hall 1 

16 

32 

Amboccclia H 

Spirifera  sp.  ? 3 

Aihyriay  sp.  ! 7 

2 

2 

Ilolopea  T 3 

Euomphalua,  sp.  T , S» 

riatyatoma  lineatumf  f  Conrad 1 

Euomphalua{r.)  laxuSf  Hall  f - 2 

Bdlerophon 1 

Modiomorpftttj  fsj).! .'..  7 

Lcperditiaf  sj).  f 1 

Orthocera8f  sp.  t 1 

Orthoaraal b 

Niuotoou  geuora,  27  species,  1  variety,  uud  213  spocimoDs. 

'liis  small  collection  of  Devouitiu  fossils  is  of  interest,  as  it  shows 
extension  of  the  Devonian  fauna  into  southern -central  Nevada. 

i\.  From  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  tb rough  Cbarles  D.  Walcott,  in  charge 
Division  of  Paleozoic  Invertebrate  Paleontology,  3,500  specinicns  of 
fossils  from  Devonian  and  Silurian  strata  of  southern  Indiana  and 
northern  Kentucky.  This  material  has  been  labeled,  with  locality 
and  formation,  and  distributed  through  the  main  collection  to  be 
studied  when  reviewing  that  colloction. 


WORK  ON  COLLECrriONS. 

Cho  ilirect  work  on  the  collections  of  the  Museum  has  been  the 
ording,  identifying,  and  labeling  of  the  material  mentioned  under 
cces.sioiis,''  and  a  coiitinuation,  as  opportunity  oil'ered,  of  the  arrange- 
nt  of  the  old  collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  latter 
rk  hiu;  been  very  limited,  owing  to  the  writer's  position  aspaleontoh)- 
t  in  charge  of  the  paleozoic  paleontology  of  the  U.  8.  Geologi(5al 
rvey,  re4|uiring  him  and  his  assistants  to  devote  the  most  of  their 
ic  to  original  work  in  connection  with  the  Survey.  This  work  will, 
a  large,  degree,  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Museum  collections,  as  tlie 
terial  stu<lied  contains  many  new  types  iind  largo  numbei^p  of  species 
n.  Mis.  170,  pt.  li 15 
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illustrating  the  stratigrapbic  and  geograpbic  distribution  of  life  daring 
paleozoic  time.  • 

Tbere  is  at  present  quite  a  large  amount  of  material  transferred  from 
tbe  Geological  Survey  tbat  can  be  placed  on  exbibition  as  soon  as  cases 
are  i)repared  to  receive  it. 

A  list  of  tbe  publications  wbicb  appejired  during  tbe  year,  and  wbicb 
were  based  on  material  in  tbe  collection,  will  be  found  in  Part  iv. 

Tbe  systematic  collection  of  Cambrian  fossils,  commenced  in  1884, 
togetber  witb  tbe  formation  of  a  collection  of  material  from  tbe  typical 
localities  of  Lower  Silurian  and  Devonian  fossils,  bas  advanced,  and 
large  collections  bave  been  made  as  tbe  means  available  permitted.  If 
tbiscan  be  continued,  tbere  is,  in  tbe  near  future,  tbe  prospect  of  large 
increase  to  tbe  collections  of  tbe  Museum.  Tbe  direct  field-work  of  tbe 
geologists  of  tbe  Geological  Survey  will  also  add  to  tbe  collection  as 
soon  as  tbe  material  is  studied  and  turned  over  to  tbe  Museum. 

Otbcr  sources  of  increase  will  be  from  tbe  accessions  by  excbange 
and  tbe  contributions  made  by  individuals.  I  tbink  tbe  latter  source 
of  increase  will  enlarge  wben  a  portion  of  tbe  collection  is  placed  on 
exbibition  and  parties  interested  know  tbat  attention  will  be  given  to 
tbe  care  of  tbeir  contributions. 

Witb  all  of  tbe  above,  tbere  is  still  a  source  of  increase  tbat  can  only 
be  made  available  by  tbe  use  of  a  collecting  and  purcbasing  fund. 
Tbere  are  localities  that  can  not  be  properly  visited  and  collections  made 
by  tbe  officers  of  tbe  Geological  Survey.  On  tbe  northern  border  of  the 
United  States,  in  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  even  in  Newfoundland, 
it  is  essential  that  collections  should  be  obtained  for  comparative 
study. 

It  frequently  occurs  tbat  individuals  who  bave  given  years  to  col- 
lecting in  some  locality  desire  to  sell  their  collections  at  a  relatively 
small  cost  as  compared  with  the  expense  of  collecting.  When  such 
collections  will  fill  gfips  in  tbe  collections  of  tbe  Museum  it  is  very  desir- 
able, if  the  Museum  is  to  take  a  high  position  in  this  department,  that 
they  should  be  secured. 

Tbe  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  New  York  City  paid 
$G5,000  for  the  Hall  collection,  and  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  purchased  large  collections  of  Paleozoic  i'oii- 
sils.  The  National  Museum  does  not  need  to  make  such  large  out- 
lays of  money,  but  a  comparatively  small  sum,  available  each  year, 
would,  with  other  sources  of  increase,  give  a  collection  worthy  of  the 
Museum. 

The  collections  are  now  arranged  in  sixteen  table  cases  in  the  south- 
east court  of  the  Museum.  With  the  exception  of  writing  out  the  labels 
in  four  of  the  cases,  and  the  a^ldition  of  the  material  from  accessions, 
no  changes  have  been  made  since  the  last  annual  report  of  this  depart- 
ment was  submitted.  Tbe  number  of  specimens  was  given  then  as 
follows : 
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Sp«clmoiifi. 

Canibriau 10,848 

Siliiriau 12.418 

Devonian 13,548 

Carboniferous 3;{,G88 

Permian 1,81)2 

Groen*8  coHts  (plodter) 255 

Total 72,(^41) 

To  tlii8  must  bo  iulded  the  accessions  of  tbo  past  year,  7,833  8|)eci- 
1110118.  The  last  number  entered  iu  the  catalogue  in  June,  1885,  was 
14850,  aud  iu  June,  188G,  15460. 


REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INVERTEBRATE  FOSSILS  (MESOZOIC) 
IN  THE  U.S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
I88G. 


By  C.  A.  White,  Honorary  Curator. 


TLo  principal  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  collections  of 
Mesozoic  invert^rates  during  tliepast  year  are  those  which  have  been 
sent  to  the  Maseum  by  the  U.  S.  (xcological  Survey.  Only  a  small  part 
of  these  have  been  registered  in  the  records  of  the  Museum ;  all  the 
others  having  been  cleansed,  ticketed,  and  placed  in  cases  in  the  north 
balcony  of  the  Smithsonian  Building.  Our  records  show  that  eight 
accessions  have  been  received  through  the  Museum,  all  but  two  of 
which  are  small  and  unimportant.  One  of  these  is  a  smaH  lot  of  Creta- 
ceous fossils  from  Mexico,  all  new  species,  the  gill  of  Sefior  Jos6  G. 
Aguilera,  of  the  Mexican  Geographical  and  Exploring  Commission. 

Tlie  other  is  a  collection  of  about  two  hundred  specimens,  represent- 
ing about  seventy  species,  from  M.  Chari>y,  Director  of  the  Museum  at 
Aiinecy,  ITaute-Savoy,  France.  They  are  of  Jurassic  and  lower  Creta- 
ceous age. 

The  work  of  arranging  and  classifying  the  collections  of  the  Museum 
has  progressed  during  the  year,  and  has  reached  a  condition  in  which 
the  collections  are  all  accessible  for  convenient  study,  but  nothing  has 
l>een  done  with  reference  to  their  installation,  or  their  separation  into 
reserve,  exhibition  and  exchange  series. 

The  work  of  arranging  and  classifying  hiis  embraced  the  numerous 
collections  which  have  been  for  manj'  years  in  possession  of  the  Mu- 
senm,  some  of  which  had  been  damaged  and  their  labels  destroyed  by 
the  fire  which  occurred  in  the  Smithsonian  Building  many  years  ago. 

To  identify  and  arrange  these  collections  has  required  much  labor. 
Each  specimen  has  undergone  the  process  of  identification,  clctinsing, 
recording  upon  the  Museum  register,  being  numbered  in  paint,  labelled, 
and  finally  arranged  in  trays,  drawers,  and  cases  suitable  for  conven- 
ient reference.  All  of  this  has  been  done,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prescribed  usages  of  the  Museum,  but  often,  in  theabsence 
of  precedent,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  devise  new  methods  of  ar- 
rangement. 

239 
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• 

The  arraugemcnt  in  cases  has  been  made  as  follow& :  All  collections 
whose  entirety  had  not  been  broken,  or  the  specimens  identified  and 
labelled,  were  transferred  to  the  north  balcony  of  the  Smithsonian  fiaild- 
ing  and  there  arranged  according  to  locality.  To  the  collections  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Sur\'ey  a  green  tag  was  glued  upon  each  specimen, 
bearing  the  accession  number  of  the  Survey.  All  the  collections  were 
arranged  in  cases  geographically  and  a  card  index  made,  by  which 
every  collection  can  bo  readily  referred  to. 

The  second  class  of  collections  embraced  all  specimens  that  had  Ijeen 
identified  and  duly  recorded  on  the  Museum  register  and  labelled  in  the 
proper  manner.  The  temjiorary  arrangement  of  this  material  in  the 
southeast  court  of  the  Museum  has  been  completed. 

The  present  provisional  arrangement  is  purely  stratigraphical;  only 
a  broad  biological  classification  having  been  attempted  under  each  geo- 
logical period. 

The  many  valuable  typo  specimens  belonging  to  the  collection  have 
been  arranged  separately  from  the  stratigraphical  arrangement  above 
mentioned,  so  that  they  can  be  conveniently  studied  as  a  whole.  These 
have  been  collected  together  and  reidentified  by  Mr.  Marcou,  who  has 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  same  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Maseum.* 

During  the  year,  1563  entries  were  made  in  the  Museum  catalogue. 

No  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  total  number  of  specimens  in  the 
Museum  collections,  nor  any  attempt  to  group  them  into  different  cate- 
gories. 

*Vol.vill,  pp.  290-344. 


REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  QV  FOSSIL  PLANTS  IN  THE  U.  S. 
NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  188G. 


By  Lester  F.  Ward,  Honorary  Curator. 


Comparatively  few  additions  have  been  made  to  the  collection  during 
the  year,  the  most  important  l^eing  a  series  of  33  species  (93  specimens), 
presented  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Bcckwith.  Most  of  the  specimens  in  this  do- 
nation were  collected  by  Kev.  A.  Lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  Morrison,  Colo., 
the  rest  from  Golden,  Colo. 

The  other  additions  consist  of  specimens  sent  by  the  various  cor- 
resi>ondents  of  the  Institution  for  identiiicsition. 

The  routine  work  in  the  department  has  l)een  confined  to  caring  for 
the  specimens  as  they  have  been  received,  and  in  boxing  up  and  send- 
ing for  determination  the  large  mass  of  material,  which  has  been  accu- 
mulating for  many  years. 

In  September,  1885,  t^n  boxes  of  miscellaneous  material  were  sent  to 
Prof.  Leo  Lesquereux,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  identification.  This 
material  has  been  accumulating  since  the  founding  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  had  become  of  such  magnitude  that  the  question  of 
space  was  a  serious  one.  In  working  up  this  material  Professor  Lesque- 
reux has  found  much  that  is  incapable  of  satisfactory  determination,  and 
such  has  been  discarded.  On  the  last  of  May,  1880,  these  specimens  were 
returned  to  the  Museum,  all  carefully  labeled.  From  this  material  Pro- 
essor  Lesquereux  was  able  to  determine  about  150  si)ecies,  of  which 
number  107  species  were  new  to  the  collection  and  14  new  to  science. 

PRESENT  STATE  OP  TUB  COLLECTION. 

(1)  Total  number  of  Bpecimons  of  catalo;i;iiod  material  (exclusive  of  my  recent 

collection  still  in  hand  for  study) 7,4!)9 

(2)  Number  of  specimens  not  specifically  identified  (mostly  fossil  wood) 1,713 

(3)  Determined  material 5,G13 

(4)  Number  of  specimens  diKcarded 113 

(fi)  Duplicates  now  stored  in  the  Armory  Building 1,091 

(G)  Numl>cr  of  distinct  species  idcntiilod,  catalogued,  and  installed: 

Paleozoic 330 

Mesozoic 194 

Cenozoio 548 

1.072 

S»l 


REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  RECENT  PLANTS  IN  THE  U   S. 
NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  188G. 


By  Lester  F.  Ward,  Honorary  Ourator. 


Tlio  largest  aud  most  valuable  addition  to  the  collection  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Y.  Ilavard,  U.  S.  Army.  This  collection,  from  Texas 
and  the  Southwest  generally,  contains  many  species  new  to  the 
herbarium  and  also  some  new  to  science  which  have  recently  been 
describe<l  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray  and  Mr.  Sereno  Watson.  Quite  a  number 
are  species  detected  for  the  first  time  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  The  collection  is  particularly  rich  in  OomposiUBj  OramincdBy  and 
ferns. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  collection  of  about  1,000  species,  presented 
by  Mr.  William  M.  Canby,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  which  is  also  rich  in 
westorn  plants,  particularly  from  Calfornia.  This  with  the  Havard 
donation  jvdded  over  1,500  si)ecies  to  the  herbarium. 

A  fine  collection  of  nearly  350  species  from  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  was  donated  by  Mr.  Frank  Tweedy.  These  specimens  are  doubly 
valuable  as  they  wore  used  by  Mr.  Tweedy  in  the  preparation  of  his 
''  Flora  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,"  recently  issued  (Wash- 
ington, 1886). 

Mr.  O.  G.  Pringle  has  presented  a  set  of  his  Plant®  Mexicausd  col- 
lecte<l  in  Mexico  in  1885,  most  of  which  are  new  to  the  herbarium. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer  has  also  donated  a  set  of  the  plants  collected  by 
himself  in  southwestern  Chihuahua  in  1885.  More  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  collection  consists  of  species  new  to  science. 

Mr.  Gerald  McCarthy  donated  nearly  a  complete  set,  about  300  spe- 
cies, of  his  North  Carolina  collection  of  1885.  This  distribution  is  rich 
in  grasses  and  sedges. 

Besides  the  above  donations  there  have  been  many  others,  of  varying 
size,  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  which  fact  goes  to  prove  that 
when  the  existence  of  the  herbarium  becomf.s  more  widely  known  the 
influx  of  mfiterial  will  be  rapid. 

Nearly  two  months  of  the  first  part  of  tlie  fiscal  year  were  spent  in 
comj)loting  the  card-catalogue  of  the  Joa<l  collection.  This  collection 
consisted  of  about  10,000  species,  9,000  of  which  were  new  to  the  herb- 

833 
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arium,  for  which  cards  had  to  be  written.  In  the  matter  of  practical 
working,  this  card-catalogue  is  found  to  be  of  great  value,  since  by 
consulting  it  the  i)resence  or  iibscnce  of  any  species  may  be  at  once 
determined  without  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  cases.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  large  herbarium  in  this  country  in  which  this 
S3'stem  has  been  adopted,  and  the  labor  of  keeping  it  up  will  be  very 
slight  compared  with  what  it  would  be  to  prepare  such  a  catalogue  after 
the  accumulation  of  a  great  mass  of  material.  No  species  is  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  collection  until  its  card  has  first  been  written  and 
entered.  Besides  convenience  of  consultation,  this  system  possesses 
another  point  of  advantage  in  that  it  furnishes  the  source  of  a  record, 
easily  accessible,  of  the  exact  status  and  magnitude  of  the  collections,  a 
matter  which  is  open  to  much  speculation  when  no  such  data  are  at 
hand. 

The  poisoning  of  specimens  newly  received  has  occupied  much  time. 
About  5,000  specimens  have  been  permanently  protected  from  the  rav- 
ages of  insects.  A  complete  immersion  of  the  specimen  in  a  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  has  l>een  found  most  eiiica- 
cious. 

The  work  which  has  required  the  largest  amount  of  time  has  Iwen 
the  selection  of  material  for  mounting.  Instead  of  mounting  indiscrimi- 
nately the  mass  of  duplicate  material  which  constantly  comes  to  a  col- 
lection of  this  character,  a  careful  comparison  is  always  made  in  order 
to  bo  e>ertain  that  the  specimens  will  actually  add  to  the  ones  already 
in  hand  ;  either  a  diflerent  phase  of  the  plant  or  a  new  and  interesting 
locality.  In  this  manner  pure  duplication  is  checked  and  the  growth 
of  the  herbarium  made  to  accommodate  itself,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
the  present  somewhat  restricted  space.  As  rapidly  as  the  specimens 
selected  can  b(^  mounted  they  are  added  in  their  systematic  place  to  the 
herbarium,  so  that  no  largo  amount  of  this  new  m.aterial  is  allowed  to 

accumulate  and  remain  inaccessible. 

In  compliance  with  your  circular  issued  March  1,  1883,  much  work 
has  been  done  towards  peri'ecting  a  list  of  the  cultivated  plants  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Most  of  the  time  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Schott,  when  not 
engaged  in  caring  for  the  living  plants  in  the  Museum,  has  been  spent 
in  making  extensive  collections  about  the  city.  Several  thousand  spec- 
imens are  the  result  of  this  labor.  These  have  all  been  poisoned  and 
await  linal  identilieation,  which  we  hope  soon  to  have  time  to  undertiike. 
A  slip  catalogue  of  those  already  determined  has  been  commenced  and 
now  contains  about  1 ,800  slips.  As  the  estimated  number  of  cultivated 
species  is  about  4,000,  much  work  yet  reniains  to  be  done. 

In  regard  to  the  exhibition  and  study  series  nothing  has  as  yet  been 
att<»mpted,  although  a  large  mass  of  material,  principally  woods,  fruits, 
fruit  vessels,  etc.,  has  accumulated.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  at  no  dis- 
tant day  an  exhibition  of  this  character  may  be  undertaken,  since  from 
an  educational  i)oint  of  view  it  would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  Value. 
When  once  begun  its  growth  will  be  rapid,  since  by  seeing  unique  vege- 
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table  products  the  general  public  will  be  stimulated  to  give  material 
which  is  DOW  allowed  to  be  wasted. 

The  research  work  has  been  confined  in  the  main  to  the  identification 
of  material  that  has  been  sent  for  determination  by  its  correspondents, 
or  has  in  other  ways  become  the  property  of  the  department.  When 
the  routine  work  of  installing  the  collections  now  in  hand  is  completed 
it  is  hoped  that  more  extended  researches  may  be  undertaken. 

According  to  the  record  furnished  by  the  card-catalogue,  there  are 
now  in  the  herbarium  and  accessible  15,538  species  of  plants.  Of  the 
actual  number  of  specimens  it  is  impossible  to  state,  but  30,000  may  be 
taken  as  a  safe  estimate,  as  it  is  less  than  an  average  of  two  to  each 
species.  It  is  also  impossible  to  give  the  exact  number  of  duplicates  for 
distribution  or  exchange,  but  there  are  probably  from  5,000  to  8,000 
specimens. 

The  last  entry  in  the  Museum  catalogue  on  June  30, 1885,  was  23,  and 
the  last  on  June  30, 1886,  was  63,  making  a  total  of  40  entries  during 
the  year. 
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By  F.  W.  Glabke,  Honorary  Curator. 


The  accessions  have  bceu  immerous,  both  by  gift  and  exchange,  and 
have  covered  a  wide  range  of  species.  Of  the  gifts  the  following  have 
been  among  the  more  important: 

From  Charles  F.  Brown,  35  sxH^ciiuecs  of  quartz,  wavellite,  nitile,  etc.,  from  Arkan- 

BOB. 

From  F.  W.  Taylor,  a  Bcries  of  the  vauadatoB  from  Lake  Valley,  New  Mexico. 

From  Prof.  N.  II.  Wincholl,  tbomsonites,  etc.,  from  Minnesota. 

From  Prof.  R.  Ellswortb  Call,  largo  calcites,  from  Moline,  lU. 

From  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  a  full  series  of  the  turquoises  of  New  Mexico. 

From  the  West  Prussian  Provincial  Museum  at  Danzig,  15  inclusions  in  amber. 

Of  our  exchanges  the  more  noteworthy  accessions  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

From  W.  J.  Knowlton,  138  specimens  of  annite,  cryophyllite,  danalite,  etc.,  from 
RockiH)rt,  Mass. 

From  N.  P.  Pratt,  a  collection  of  corundnms  from  Georgia. 

From  Prof.  Archibald  Liversidge,  G4  specimens  of  Australian  minerals. 

From  tbe  Mus<So  d^Annecy,  70  specimens  of  minerals,  mostly  French. 

From  the  Ecolo  des  Mines  at  Paris,  44  si>ecimens. 

From  James  Matters,  a  series  of  minerals  from  the  French  Creek  Mine  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

From  Prof.  B.  K.  Emerson,  of  Amherst  College,  5G  8i>ecimens,  miscellaneous. 

The  foregoing  entries  are  but  a  few  out  of  many,  and  refer  to  the 
mineral  collection  proi)er.  The  subcollections  of  gems  and  of  meteor- 
ites, however,  have  been  proportionally  enriched,  as  the  subjoined  ex- 
amples show. 

METEORITES. 

From  l>r.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  10  specimens  of  meteorites  by  gift. 

From  G.  F.  Ennz,  a  fine  slice  of  the  Glorieta  meteorite  in  exchange. 

From  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard,  17  specimens  of  meteorites  in  exchange. 

From  8.  C.  H.  Bailey,  3  specimens  of  meteorites  in  exchange. 

From  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  a  slice  of  a  Tennessee  met4>ori(«. 

GEMS  AND   ORNAMENTAL  STONES. 

From  G.  F.  Kunz,  by  gift,  3  Brazilian  tonnnalines 

From  Dr.  D.  B.  McCarlee,  liy  gift,  an  "  inknloiio  holder"  of  Chinese  Jade,  mounted  «ii 
a  carved  toakwood  base. 
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From  Prof.  G.  B.  Goode,  on  deposit,  a  carved  agalmatolite  plate. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  tbroagli  the  Department  of  State,  »  series  of  Per- 
sian turquoises. 

From  Thomas  Donaldson,  esq.,  on  deposit,  a  fine  scries,  polished,  of  the  New  Mexican 
turquoise. 

By  parcliase,  a  collectloii  of  nearly  a  tliousaud  examples  of  the  crys- 
tallized quartz  from  near  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  was  also  acquired. 

The  routine  work  of  the  department,  in  addition  to  the  usual  details 
of  cataloguing,  labeling,  etc.,  has  involved  much  labor  in  the  identi6ca- 
tion  of  species,  completing  exchanges,  preparing  and  shipping  sets  of 
minerals  to  schools  and  colleges,  and  correspondence.  Furthermore, 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  mounting  the  collection  for  exhibition, 
and  in  the  final  distribution  of  the  m<aterial  into  Museum  and  duplicate 
series.  In  the  latter  connection  the  entire  collection  has  been  thoroughly 
gone  over  and  permanently  classified.  The  final  result  of  this  classifica- 
tion may  be  stated  numerically  so  as  to  show  the  actual  extent  of  the 
collection  on  July  1, 188G : 

Specimens. 

On  exhibition.  Museum  series 3,238 

On  exhibition,  Willcox  collection,  deposited 1,229 

Reserre  or  study  series 5,404 

Duplicates 8,530 

Total 18,401 

The  number  of  the  last  catalogue  entry  in  June,  1885,  was  45,843,  and 
that  of  the  last  cetalogue  entry  in  June,  188C,  was  46,615,  giving  a  total 
of  772  entries  during  the  year. 

These  figures  require  a  few  words  of  explanation,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  policy  of  the  department.  The  exhibition  series  naturally 
consists  of  the  larger  and  showier  specimens,  and  specimens  having  a 
general  i)ublic  interest.  But  in  every  collection  of  minerals  there 
are  many  objects  having  purely  scientific  value,  which  could  not  be 
publicly  displayed  without  using  an  unwarrantably  large  amount  of 
space.  Such  specimens  form  our  reserve  or  study  series,  and  are  pre- 
served in  drawers  underneath  the  regular  show  cases.  This  series  is 
intended,  so  far  as  possible,  to  be  monographic  and  exhaustive,  so  that 
it  may  be  of  use  to  mineralogists,  who  wish  to  make  comparative  studies 
of  similar  minerals  from  widely  separated  localities;  and  much  material 
finds  a  place  in  it,  which  has  value  only  on  account  of  its  origin  or  as- 
sociations. Some  scientific  work  has  been  done  on  portions  of  the  col- 
lection incidentally  to  my  duties  as  chief  chemist  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  For  example,  1  have  worked  up  the  minerals  from  Litchfield, 
Me.,  and  the  turquoise  from  New  Mexico,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Biggs  has  made 
full  analyses  of  the  lepidolites  from  Maine  and  the  cryophyllite  and 
annite  of  Ilockport,  Mass.  A  full  description  of  the  gem  collection,  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Kunz,  appeared  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April, 
1886.  The  latter  paper,  brought  down  to  date  and  revised,  is  repro- 
duced in  Part  in  of  this  report. 
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By  George  P.  Mbbbill,  Curator. 


The  additioDs  to  the  coUectious  duriug  the  year  covered  by  this  report 
hiive  beeu  nearly  all  in  the  form  of  small  accessions  from  a  great  variety 
of  sources,  and  but  few  of  them  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
8i>ecial  mention.  As  heretofore,  the  department  has  had  to  rely  for  its 
material  mainly  on  exchanges  and  donations,  and  while  much  of  the 
matter  thus  obtained  is  valuable,  it  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  mis- 
cellaneous character. 

The  more  Important  of  the  accessions  are  given  in  the  following  list: 

Jbbvttj  A.  N,    A  series  of  fulgurite  tabes  from  Union  Grove,  111. 

Jmerican  Inaiituie  of  Mining  Engineera.    Ninety-five  samples  native    and  foreign 

building  stone. 
Bemadou,  Ensign  J.  B,    One  slab  Verdantique  marble,  one  stone  pencil  Jar,  one  disk 

of  yellow  stone,  and  one  box  of  indurated  talc,    (f)  Corea. 
Biddle,  Henry  J.  A  collection  of  serpentines  and  associated  rocks  from  ChestcT  County, 

Pa. 
Bouv4y  T,  T,    Specimens  eraptive  rocks  from  Hingbam,  Mass. 
Ckarpyf  M.  L,  (Museum  of  Annecy,  Haute  Savoy,  France).    A  collection  of  154  rocks 

from  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Hungary. 
Crittenden,  J.  R,    Travertine.    Rock  of  Gibraltar. 
Crosby f  Prof.  W.  0,    Collection  of  rocks  and  minerals,  various  sources. 
DilUry '/.  S,    Six  specimens  eruptive  rocks  from  Kentucky  and  California.  Also  pho« 

tograph  of  a  cliff  of  banded  hyporstbene  andesite.    California. 
Dttgger,  S.  M,    One  specimen  flexible  sandstone.  Banner's  Elk,  Watauga,  County, 

N.  C. 
Emerson,  Prof,  B,  K.    A  collection  of  some   50  specimens  Massachusetts  rocks  and 

small  slabs  of  Suisin  City  (California)  '^Marble.'' 
Fritschf  E,    Six  samples  Algerian  marbles. 
Georgia  Marble  Company,    Twelve  cubes,  G  tliin  slabs,  and  1  small  column  of  marble 

from  Pickens  County,  Ga. 
Gumey,  H,  D.    One  largo  block  red  granite  froiu  Watab,  Minn. 
Hill,  B.  T.    Volcanic  dust  from  near  Wray  Station,  Colo. 

Hitchcockf  Prof  C,  H,    A  collection  of  over  100  specimens  rocks  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  a  vertical  column  showing  the  proportional  thickness  of  the  Archasan, 

Cambrian,  and  Silurian  rocks  in  New  Hampshire. 
JJoran,  Henry,    Slab  of  stalagmite  marble  from  the  Luray  Caves,  Virginia. 
Lamb,  T.  F,    Elioolito  Syenite  from  Litchfield,  Me. 
Mcllhenney,  Dr,  W,  S.    Two  specimens  soapstone  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
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Mcrrillf  0.  P.  CoUoctiou  of  scrpoutiuo  fruiu  llubukuu,  N.  J.  Uusalt  from  coattt  of 
Irulaud.     Kocks  from  Auburu,  LowUtoii,  uud  Minot,  Mc. 

Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commiusion.  Oiio  Iiundred  aud  iifty  HX*^<iui^U(*  rocks 
aud  building  stonos  of  Mexico,  iucludiug  a  Ano  Borics  of  tho  celebrated  ''Mexi- 
can onyx." 

Mi98i88ippi  State  Commissioners  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  Three  samples  building 
stone  from  Mississippi. 

New  Orleans  Exposition.    One  large  concretion  and  one  large  block  of  volcanic  breccia. 

O'Leari/f  Dennis.  Specimens  from  the  memorial  stones  sent  from  Germany,  Japan, 
Brazil,  Cherokee  Nation,  Maryland,  and  Massachusetts  for  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument. 

PealCf  Dr.  A.  C.  Volcanic  dust  from  Kansas  and  Montana;  one  sandstone  and  one 
X>yrite  concretion,  Montana. 

Purchased.  Throe  samples  Mexican  onyx  cut  in  form  of  x>aper  knife  and  paper 
weights. 

lUcSt  Prof.  Jyilliam  North.     A  eollection  of  30  rocks  and  shells  from  liormuda. 

lioesbery  F.  E.     Two  samples  building  stone  aud  one  grindstone  from  Texas. 

SayleSy  Ira.  A  series  of  wcathere<l  limestones,  concretions,  ami  stalagmitic  dex>osits, 
Tennessee. 

Shepherd,  A.  It.    Two  specimens  stalactites  from  Botox>ila,  Mexico. 

South  Carolina  Commissioners  to  tho  New  Orleans  Exposition.  Twelve  samples  building 
stones  from  South  Carolina. 

State  Department.  Fifty-three  samples  building  stone  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick. 

Sttjnegei't  Dr.  L.  A  collection  of  some  40  si)ecimens  rocks  from  Cox)perand  Behring'g 
Islands. 

SuHss  Centennial  Commissi4/n  lb7f).  Eighty  s]KX!imen  rocks  from  the  St.  Gothard  Tun 
nel. 

Trigg  J  J.  S.  Six  small  i>ieces  and  one  large  slab  ''  Madrepore"  marble,  Charles  City, 
Iowa. 

True,  F.  W.     Collection  of  rocks  from  Loudoun  County,  Va. 

Turner t  L.  M.     Collection  of  rocks  from  Ungava,  Labrador. 

Wads\vorthy  Dr.  M.  E.    Volcanic  dust  from  Dakota. 

Ward  and  Howell.  One  large  slab  of  limestone  with  glacial  iiiarkings,  from  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

jyHliams,  Dr.  Gtor  ge  11.    A  collection  of  25  native  and  foreign  rocks. 

IVinchellf  Prof.  N.  II.     Fifty  x>ound8  catlinite,  from  Pipestone  County,  Minn. 

U,  S.  Ceolog'Kxil  Survey.  Twelve  relief  maps,  including  models  of  Mount  Taylor,  New 
Mexico  ;  Washoe  District,  Nevada;  Eureka  District,  Nevada  ;  Uinta  and  Was- 
atch Mountains,  Utah;  Leadville  and  vicinity,  Colorado:  The  same  in  sec- 
tions; High  Plateaus  of  Utah;  Henry  Mountains,  Utah;  Stei-eograni  of  the 
Henry  Mountains,  Utah  ;  Elk  Mountains,  Colorado  ;  Yosomite  Valley  California; 
and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Tho  preparation  of  tlie  Josup  colkKitioii  of  buildiug  stoucs  for  tho 
Aiucrican  Museum  in  New  York  City,  of  which  inentiou  was  uiaile  iu 
my  rej)ort  for  the  six  mouths  eutliug  June  30,  1885,  consumed  a  hirgo 
portion  of  the  time  up  to  January  1.  This  work  was  completed  at 
about  the  date  noted,  and  the  collection  ia  now  packed  and  awaiting 
shipment.  It  comprises  some  1,073  samples  in  the  form  of  4  inch  cubes 
and  1,000  thin  sections  for  microscopic  study.  All  the  leading  quarries 
in  the  country  are  represented,  and  next  to  our  own  this  may  be  consid- 
ered the  most  complete  and  systematic  collection  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.     What  time  was  not  taken  up  by  this  work  has  beci' 
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lally  occupied  in  identify  ing  aud  arranging  the  materials  com  incising 
the  various  collections  intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  reserve  series. 
Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  exhibition 
series,  but  owing  to  lack  of  some  very  essential  materials  and  an  insuili- 
cient  number  of  x>roper  cases,  the  collections  of  rock-forming  materials, 
the  structural  series,  lithological  series,  and  the  building  and  orna- 
mental stones  only  are  in  conditions  approximating  completion.  In 
Part  III  of  this  report  will  be  found  a  catalogue  of  the  building  stone  col- 
lection, so  annotated  and  arranged  as  to  constitute  a  provisional  hand- 
book. There  are  now  in  process  of  preparation  the  three  exhibition 
series  classed  under  the  heails  of  Dynamical,  Structural,  and  Historical 
Geology.  A  portion  of  the  materials  belonging  to  these  series  are 
already  on  exhibition,  being  of  themselves  sufficiently  striking  in  appear- 
ance to  excite  interest,  though  not  occupying  their  i>roper  places  in  the 
systematic  collection. 

Some  two  hundred  thin  sections  of  rocks  have  been  added  to  the  Mu- 
seum collections  during  the  year,  being  prepared  in  large  part  by  Mr. 
L.  n.  Merrill. 

I  regret  being  obliged  to  state  that  no  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  matter  of  labeling  during  the  entire  period  covered  by  this  report. 
Labels  have  been  writt<)n  but  if  printed  at  all  the  work  has  been  done 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  results  valueless,  and  to  necessiti\te 
what  will  amount  practically  to  rewriting  the  entire  copy.  It  is  need- 
less to  say,  that  so  far  as  this  department  is  concerned,  the  present 
methods  of  printing  (whereby  the  curator  receives  no  proof-sheets)  are 
extremely  unsatisfactory. 

Eight  series  of  duplicates,  comprising  292  specimens,  have  been  sent 
out  during  the  year  in  the  way  of  exchanges.  To  this  list  should  also 
be  added  the  building-stone  collection  already  noteil,  which  although 
not  as  yet  shipped  is  in  complete  readiness. 

The  working  force  of  the  department  was  largest  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  extra  work  entailed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Jessup  collection  of  building  stone.    It  has  been  as  follows: 

For  the  three  months  ending  October  1,  two  stone-cutters  and  one 
stone-polisher;  for  the  four  months  ending  October  31,  one  laborer; 
for  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  one  section-cutt/er  and  general 
assistant,  Mr.  L.  II.  Merrill ;  for  the  entire  year  one  lady  clerk.  Miss  B. 
Frankland.  Since  March,  Mr.  E.  S.  Lewis  has  satisfactorily  filled  the 
position  of  volunteer  assistant,  and  one  laborer  has  been  detailed  to 
work  in  the  department  when  not  required  for  special  duties  elsewhere. 

The  totJil  number  of  entries  upon  the  department  catalogue  during 
the  year  has  been  1,021,  comprising  some  1,276  specimens  of  various 
kinds. 

Pressure  of  routine  work  in  the  past,  as  in  preceding  years,  has  pre- 
cluded the  devotion  of  much  time  to  original  work  with  a  view  to  pub- 
lication. This  together  with  the  fact  that  such  of  my  time  as  could  l>e 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2^ 16 
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spartMl  lias  beoii  devoted  to  ])aper8  of  cousiderable  length,  aud  wliicU 
an^  as  yet  iueouiplete,  cuts  down  the  i^ossible  list  to  two  titles,  as  given 
iij  the  bibliography.* 

The  collections  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  systematized  to  afford  good 
facilities  for  study  to  other  th<an  Museum  officials,  and,  although  they 
have  frequently  been  consulted  for  purpose  of  comparison,  nothing, 
other  than  above,  has  been  published  regarding  them  so  far  sua  I  am 
aware. 

The  present  state  of  the  collection  is  as  follows: 

Wbolo  number  of  rock  8X)eciiiicu8  in  the  retsorve  series 17,647 

Whole  unniber  of  rock  specimeus  iu  tbe  duplicate  series 3, 000 

Total 20,647 

Of  the  reserve  series  5,313  are  now  on  exhibition  ;  of  these  2,730  are 
building  and  ornamental  stones,  and  1,829  belong  to  the  educational 
series  of  rocks  and  rock  forming  minerals.  The  remainder  are  miscella- 
neous materials,  not  yet  in  their  proper  places  in  the  series  of  which 
they  are  to  form  a  i)art..  There  are  also  now  in  the  collection  some  3,400 
thin  sections  of  rocks  for  microscojiic  study. 

The  rocks  of  the  reserve  series  not  designated  or  iis  yet  not  utilized 
for  exhibition,  but  which  are  stored  in  the  drawers  of  table  cases,  num- 
ber some  12,J03.  This  number  may  be  reduced  somewhat  by  the  with- 
drawal, from  time  to  time,  of  materials  to  make  up  the  exhibition 
series.    They  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Speciucna. 
From   the  various  j^eological   borizotis  of  Canada,  Nov  Brunswick,  and 

Nova  Scotia «54 

From  Victoria,  Australia 355 

Fnmi  ibo  Unit4?d  Stat<»s  Geological  Surveys  west  of  tbe  lOOtb  meridian 56S 

From  tbe  United  States  Geological  exploration  of  tbe  40tb  parallel 2,6-10 

From  Loadvilb',  Colorado,  S.  F.  Kmmons,  United  States  Geological  Survey.  S:^ 
From  tlie  Conistock  Ledge  and  Wasboe  districts,  Nevada,  G.  F.  lieckcr. 

United  States  Geological  Survey 198 

From  St.  Gotbard  Tunnel SO 

Kocks  of  New  Hanipsbire r 250 

Miscellaneous,  classilied  by  kinds 2,527 

Otber  miscellaneous 4, 143 

Total 12.203 

Aside  from  the  rocks  mentioned  above  as  forming  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tematic sanies,  there  are  now  on  exhibit  ion  thefollowiiiji  objects  of  interest 
which  were  iu  i)art  noted  in  my  rei)ort  for  1884:  One  slope  table  case  of 
lavas  from  Ice  Spring  Buttes,  Utah;  one  slope  table  case  of  tufiis  from 
Lake  Lahontan,  Nevada;  one  sl()i)e  table  case  of  siliceous  and  calcareous 
sinters  from  the  Yellowstone  National  Park;  one  dcor  screen  case  of 
concretions;  one  pier  case  of  stahigmites  and  stalactiies,  and  one  pier 
case  devoted  to  collections  illustrating  the  geology  of  Bermuda;  this  col- 
lection is  not  yet  complete.    There  arc  also  sundry  interiisting  specimens 

•  See  Part  iv. 
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showing  glaciation,  saud  erosion,  ripple  marks,  and  miid  cracks,  bot 
wliicli  need  not  be  mentioned  more  in  detail  since  they  do  not  as  yet 
occnpy  their  proper  places  in  the  systematic  exhibits. 

Other  miscellaneous  materials  on  exhibition  are  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing list :  Eight  geological  maps  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries;  one  large  map  showing  distribution  of  temperature  in  the 
United  States  for  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August;  one  large 
map  showing  distribution  of  rain-fall  for  the  same  period;  one  large 
map  showing  distribution  of  rain-fall  for  the  months  of  December,  Jan- 
uary and  February ;  fifteen  astronomical  views  comprising  the  Trou- 
velot  series  of  astronomical  drawings;  twenty-three  photographs  of 
stone  quarries ;  eight  colored  photographs  of  stone  buildings ;  fifteen 
geological  views,  including  the  large  plates  from  Button's  atlas  of  the 

Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West;  seventeen  models,  or  re- 
lief maps.    These  last  are  given  in  detail  below: 

I.  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Scale,  1  inch =1  mile;  horizontal  and 
vertical  the  same.  Modeled  by  E.  E.  Howell.  Issued  by  Ward  & 
Howell.  Size,  4  feet  7i  inches  by  5  feet  5 J  inches.  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey. 

II.  Elk  Mountains  of  Colorado.  Scale :  horizontal,  1  iuch=l  mile; 
vertical,  1  inch =2,640  feet.  Modeled  by  W.  H.  Holmes.  Size,  2  feet 
2  inches  by  3  feet  8  inches.     U.  S.  Geological  Snrvey. 

III.  Mount  Vesuvius  and  Monte  Somma,  Italy.  Compile<l  by  Thoniiis 
Dickert.  Size,  2  feet  4^  inches  by  2  feet  4^  inches.  Issued  by  Waid 
&  Howell. 

IV.  Geological  model  of  Switzerland.    Size,  II  inches  by  24  inches. 

V.  The  Washoe  District,  Nevada.  Scale,  1  inch =1,060  feet  or 
1:20000;  horizontal  and  vertical  the  same.  Geology  by  G.  F.  Becker. 
Modeled  by  B.  E.  Howell.  Size,  2  feet  5i  inches  by  3  feet  3  inches. 
Issued  by  Ward  &  Howell.     U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

VI.  Leadvillo,  Colo.,  and  vicinity.  Scale,  1  inch =800  feet, or  1:9000. 
Geology  by  S.  F.  Emmons ;  modeled  by  E.  E.  Howell.  Size,  2  feet  7^ 
inches.    Issued  by  Ward  &  Howell.     U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

VII.  The  same  in  sections.     U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

VIII.  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Scale:  vertical,  1  inch=l,OOOfathoms;  ratioof 
vertical  to  horizontal,  0.03.  Size,  23  by  32  inches.  Issued  by  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey. 

IX.  The  Yosemite  Valley,  California.  Scale,  about  4  inches  to  1  mile. 
Ilorizontal  and  vertical  the  same.  Modeled  by  E.  E.  Howell  from  sur- 
vey by  King  and  Gardner.  Size,  2  feet  5  inches  by  4  feet  one-half 
inch.    Issued  by  Ward  &  Howell.     U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

X.  The  San  Juan  Mountains  and  mining  regions.  Scale,  1  inch =1 
mile,  or  1:63360;  vertical  scale  three  times  the  horizontal.  Modeled  by 
T.  W.  Eglost^iu.  Size,  4^  by  35  inches.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Capt. 
George  M.  WheelcT  in  charge. 

XI.  TUo  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West  aud  ^VVSa  ^^ 
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Soatheni  Utali.  Scale:  vertical,  1  iucb=5,000  feet;  horizontal,  1  inch=2 
miles.  Modeled  by  E.  E.  Howell.  Size,  G  feet  G  iuches  by  G  feet  7 
iuches.    Issued  by  Wanl  and  Ilowell.    U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

XII.  Eureka  District,  Nevada.  Scale,  1  iucli=l,G0O  feet,  or  1 :  19200; 
horizontal  and  vertical  the  same.  Geology  by  Arnold  Uague ;  modeled 
by  E.  E.  Howell.  Size,  5  feet  2  inches  by  5  feet  CJ  inches.  Issued  by 
Ward  and  Howell.    U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

XIII.  Uintah  and  Wasatch  Mountains.  Scale:  vertical,  1:12G720; 
horizontal,  1  inch =4  miles,  or  1 :  253440.  Modeled  by  E.  E.  Howell.  Size, 
4  feet  3J  inches  by  4  feet  5J  inches.  Issued  by  Ward  and  Howell.  U. 
S.  Geological  Survey. 

XIV.  Mount  Taylor,  New  Mexico.  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  horizontal 
and  vertical  the  same.  Geology  by  O.  E.  Dulton;  modeled  by  E.  E. 
Howell.  Size,  4  feet  3^  inches  by  4  feet  3^  inches.  Issued  by  Ward 
and  Howell.    U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

XV.  Henry  Mountains,  Utah.  Scale,  vertical  and  horizontal  the  same. 
Geology  and  modeled  by  G.  K.  Gilbert.  Size,  3  feet  10 J  inches  by  6 
feet  2J  inches.    Issued  by  Ward  and  Howell.    U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

XVI.  Stereogram  of  the  Henry  Mountains,  Utah,  showing  the  form 
the  country  would  have  if  the  eroded  portion  to  the  top  of  the  creta- 
ceous were  restored.  Vertical  and  horizonhil  scale  the  same.  Geology 
by  G.  K.  Gilbert.  Size,  3  feet  lOi  inches  by  5  feet  3J  inches.  Issued 
by  Ward  and  Ilowell.     U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

XVII.  High  Plateaus  of  Utah.  Vertical  and  horizontal  scale  the 
same.  Modeled  by  C.  E.  Dutton.  Si/.(»,  4  feet  9  inches  by  4  feet  10 
inches.    Issued  by  Ward  and  Howell.     U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
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ING JUNE  30, 188G. 


By  Fred.  r.  Dewey,  Curator. 


During  the  year  175  accessions  were  received.  Of  these,  42  were  col- 
lections gathered  by  the  curator  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  which 
were  fully  described  in  the  last  annual  report,  but  which  were  not  re- 
ceived in  Washington  in  time  to  be  accessioned  until  after  the  first  of 
July,  1885.  Of  the  remaining  133  accessions  a  very  large  number  were 
specimens  sent  in  for  examination  and  report,  and  have  no  value  what- 
ever to  the  Museum.  Only  7  of  the  accessions  are  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  especially  mentioned.    These  are: 

A  small  but  very  interesting  an<l  valuable  collection  representing  the 
occurrence  and  associates  of  iridosraine,  presented  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Walcott, 
Randolph,  Oregon.  A  small  collection  representing  tlie  occurrence  of 
free  silver  in  the  Batopilas  region  of  Mexico,  collected  by  Dr.  Edward 
rainier,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  A  small  collection  represent- 
ing the  application  of  the  Enssell  leaching  process  for  the  extraction  of 
the  precious  metals  as  applied  to  the  ores  of  Lake  Valley,  New  Mexico, 
presented  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor.  A  very  full  and  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  the  occurrence,  extraction,  and  uses  of  aluminum,  presented  by 
Col.  William  Frishmuth,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A  full  series  of  photographs 
of  microscopic  sections  of  iron  and  steel,  presented  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Garrison, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  A  series  of  English  cokes  from  various  localities  and 
representing  diiferent  processes  of  manufacture,  presented  by  Mr.  Henry 
Simon,  Manchester,  Englan<l.  The  very  large  collection  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  This  collec- 
tion is  esi)ecially  rich  in  illustrations  of  the  American  iron  industry,  the 
ores  of  Missouri,  and  of  foreign  ores  and  metallurgical  processes;  it  will 
be  more  fully  describe<l  in  the  historical  sketch  of  the  department. 

In  cataloguing  the  collections,  5,500  entries,  covering  8,233  specimens, 
have  been  made.  Besides  the  175  accessions  received  during  the  year. 
29  accessions,  previously  received,  have  been  entered.  This  material 
mny  be  divided  as  follows:  From  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  76  ac- 
cessions, 2,422  entries,  and  3,233  specimens ;  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing Engineers,  1  accession,  2,016  entries,  and  4,236  specimens ;  miscella- 
Deous,  127  accessioim,  408  entries,  and  764  specimens. 
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lu  the  card-cutalogiie  1,G3S  eDtries  have  been  made,  and  in  this  con* 
uectioD  Mr.  II.  J.  Biddle  kindly  volunteered  assistance  and  examined  a 
large  series  of  ores  from  Mexico,  from  Missouri,  and  from  the  New  Or- 
leans Exposition,  making  2,400  determinations  of  mineral  species  in  the 
specimens. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  specimens  have  been  sent  out  in  ex- 
change, 50  reports  upon  material  submitted  for  examination,  and  11 
special  reports  of  information  have  been  made. 

This  is  the  first  year  since  the  organization  of  the  department  that 
there  has  been  any  serious  attempt  at  systematic  installation  of  the 
collections.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers' collection  a  portion  of  the  west  hall  was  assigned  for  its  exhibi- 
tion, but  owing  to  the  incompletness  of  the  records  of  the  material  and 
to  the  fact  that,  while  many  of  the  individual  collections  were  quite  full 
and  complete,  there  were  many  large  gaps  in  the  collection  as  a  whole, 
which  rendered  its  installation  in  the  west  hall  unadvisable,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  delay  the  exhibition  of  much  of  the  material,  and 
instead  it  was  decided  to  install  the  systematic  collections,  the  basis  of 
which  had  been  exhibited  at  the  I^ew  Orleans  Exhibition,  using  as  much 
of  the  Institute  collections  as  were  in  proper  shai)e. 

A  large  portion  of  the  year  has  been  devoted  to  unpacking,  examining, 
rearranging,  and  adding  to  the  New  Orleans  material,  so  as  to  complete 
as  far  as  possible  the  metallurgical  collection.  Aside  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  material,  considerable  time  has  been  consumed  in  prepar- 
ing general  labels  for  the  collections. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  noticed  in  the  Bibliography  (Part  iv)  as 
)iublished  by  the  curator,  there  is  also  included  a  notice  of  a  pa[)er  hy 
Mr.  F.  L.  Garrison,  of  Philadelphia,  describing  the  photographs  ot 
microscopic  sections  of  iron  and  steel,  copies  of  which  have  been  piv 
sented  to  the  Museum. 

Early  in  1884  the  attention  of  the  department  was  turned  towards  the 
necessity  of  an  examination  of  the  fuel  values  of  American  coals,  and 
in  the  Intter  pail  of  the  year  the  results  of  a  careful  examination  of  the 
subject,  together  with  plans  for  a  suitable  investigation,  were  formally 
laid  before  the  Director,  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  matter  before 
Congress  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  appi^opriations  to  carry  ou 
the  work. 

The  question  of  the  relative  fuel  v<alue  of  ditt'erent  coals  is  one  of 
great  importance  to  all  users  of  coals,  and  on  this  account  alone  the  sub- 
ject is  one  that  should  command  the  attention  of  the  Government ;  but 
aside  from  this,  the  Government  hsus  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  know- 
ing the  value  of  ditt'erent  coals  purchased  for  its  own  use.  This  was 
appreciated  as  long  ago  as  1841,  when  an  appropriation  was  ma<1e  to 
enable  a  series  of  experiments  to  be  made  to  determine  the  steaming 
power  of  various  coals  furnished  for  the  ^Javy. 

The  examination  carried  on  under  the  [irovisions  of  this  appropriation 
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for  the  Navj'  by  Prof.  W.  11.  Johnson,  from  1841  to  1844,  was  the  first  at- 
tempt to  systematically  investigate  American  coals. 

Daring  the  years  1879, 1880, 1881,  and  1882  a  series  of  experiments 
to  determine  the  fuel  value  of  various  materials  furnished  to  the  U.  S. 
Army  was  carried  on  by  the  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Army,  Gen- 
eral M.  O.  Meigs,  which  included  many  American  coals. 

Besides  these  two  systematic  investigations  a  few  examinations  of 
coals  from  restricted  areas  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Government,  especially  by  engineers  in  the  Navy.  Many  of  these 
tests,  however,  were  undertaken  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  boilers, 
and  are  only  incidentally  tests  of  coal. 

Aside  from  these  investigations  by  the  Government  scarcely  any- 
thing has  been  done  in  this  line,  although  occasionally  boiler  tests  have 
been  made  by  private  parties.  While  these  results  are  interesting  and 
of  use,  yet  the  conditions  of  the  tests  were  so  variable  that  the  results 
can  not  possibly  be  connected  so  as  to  give  relative  results  of  any  ac- 
curacy, and  therefore  can  not  be  used  to  determine  the  relative  fuel 
value  of  the  coals  tested. 

The  experiments  by  Professor  Johnson  embraced  very  careful  and 
elaborate  tests  of  the  steaming  power  of  the  coals,  together  with  chem- 
ical analyses  and  some  few  other  tests.  Considering  the  time  when  it 
was  made  and  the  condition  of  experimental  science  at  that  period,  this 
examination  was  a  remarkably  thorough  and  complete  one,  and  the  re- 
sults obtained  were  of  great  value  to  the  >^avy. 

The  experiments  by  General  Meigs  were  restricted  to  the  deternpna- 
tion  of  the  fuel  vJilue  of  the  materials  tested  as  compared  with  the 
standard  of  the  Army — a  cord  of  oak  wood — and  can  not  be  consid- 
ered as  a  systematic  investigation  of  coal,  so  that  really  the  only  com- 
plete examination  of  American  coals  is  that  of  Professor  Johnson,  and 
for  want  of  better  and  more  recent  figures  it  is  still  the  standard  of 
reference. 

The  number  of  coals  upon  the  market  at  that  time  was  very  small, 
and  his  series  embraced  only  forty  one  mines,  of  which  six  were  foreign. 
The  thirty-live  American  coals  were  about  equally  divided  between  the 
Pennsylvania  antlinu;ite,  the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  bituminous, 
and  the  Richmond,  Va.,  coals,  only  two  Western  coals  being  available. 

Since  that  time  the  vast  area  of  coal  country,  extending  from  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa ,  to  Hirmingham,  Ala.,  through  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Marylaml,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama,  the  middle  basin  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  coals  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  have  been  de- 
veloped and  are  actively  worked,  so  that  10(>,90(J,295  gross  tons  of  coal 
were  mined  in  this  country  in  1884,  as  against  less  than  !i,000,()00  gross 
tons  in  1840. 

Aside  from  this  large  mass  of  new  material  requiring  investigation 
the  methods  of  experimental  science  have  greatly  advanced  since  1844, 
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and  results  obtained  now  would  have  far  more  application  and  valae 
than  those  of  Professor  Johnson. 

The  necessity  and  practical  value  of  a  new  and  complete  examina- 
tion of  our  American  coals  is  evident  from  several  recent  articles  upon 
the  subject,  deploring  our  lack  of  information,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned : 

TIio  Evaporative  Power  of  Bitaminoas  Coals,  William  Kent,  TraDsaction  Am.  Soc. 
Mecli.  Eng.,  Vol.  iv,  p.  249. 

PrcHODt  State  of  the  Sabjoct,  Heat  of  Combustion  of  Coal,  B.  F.  Isherwood,  Jonr. 
Franklin  lust.  1884,  Vol.  cxviii,  p.  5. 

Composition  and  Value  of  Pennsylvania  Anthracite,  C.  A.  Asbburner,  Penn.  2fl 
Geol.  Survey,  lloport  of  Progress  AA,  !>.  xxx. 

Report  of  Coniparitive  Merits  of  Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal  for  Naval  Use, 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  26,  48th  Congress,  2d  Sess. 

The  Relative  Value  of  Coals  to  the  Consumer,  H.  M.  Chance,  Trans.  A.  I.  M.  £.,  Vol 
XIV,  p.  19. 

Chissifi cation  and  Composition  Pennsylvania  Anthracite,  C.  A.  Ashbumer,  Tnins 
A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  716. 

Propo80<l  Apparatus  for  Determining  the  Heating  Power  of  Ditferent  Fuels,  William 
Kent,  Trans.  A.  I.  M.  PI,  Vol.  xiv,  p.  727. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  to  the  curator  also  show  the  uvvt\ 
of  such  an  investigation. 

Mr.  Ashbumer,  the  geologist  in  charge  of  the  anthracite  survey  ol 
Pennsylvania,  says : 

The  subject  of  tlie  cheniicul,  physical,  steaming,  etc.,  properties  of  American  coals 
is  one  of  paramount  scientific  and  practical  importance.  This  quostiou  has  never 
received  the  attention,  as  far  as  American  coals  go,  that  it  demands.  The  work  which 
has  been  done  by  English  and  Enropean  chemists  and  physicists  in  determiniug  the 
true  fuel  value  of  coals  has  given  us  information  in  regard  to  the  foreign  coals  of  which 
we  are  at  present  totally  ignorant  in  regard  to  our  native  fuels.  The  work  wtiich  was 
done  by  Johnson  was  of  great  value  for  its  day,  but  I  regret  to  say  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, similar  work,  which  has  been  engaged  in  by  American  investigators  since  John- 
son's  time  has  added  very  little  of  a  practical  nature  to  his  result^  The  fuel  value 
which  is  put  upon  the  coals  (anthracite)  by  the  trade  is  almost  worthless;  in  fact  it 
is  worse  than  that,  it  is  misleading. 

Prof.'Edward  Orton,  Geologist  of  the  Ohio  Survey,  says : 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  about  entering  on  the  very  important 
line  of  work  indicated  in  your  letter.  I  am  constantly  reminded  of  the  incomplete- 
ness and  inaccuracy  of  our  best  figures  in  this  connection. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  practical  value  of  the  investigation  it 
js  only  necessary  to  state  that  Mr.  William  Kent,  an  engineer  of  large 
experience  in  and  about  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  estimates  that  $675,000  are 
lost  annually  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  alone  from  the  use  of  wasteful 
methods  of  raising  steam.  This  loss  occurs  in  the  use  of  only  a  little 
over  1  per  cent,  of  the  coal  production  of  the  country. 

From  a  scientifl(5  standpoint  the  results  of  such  an  investigation 
would  have  even  more  value  than  from  an  economic  view.  It  is  a 
source  of  constant  complaint  that  so  little  is  known  upon  the  subject 
by  writers  and  investigators. 

Such  an  investigation  would  be  a  very  large  undertaking,  such  as  no 
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individual  or  company  or  even  State  could  undertake,  and  even  if  a 
State  should  undertake  to  investigate  its  own  coals  tbe  results  obtained, 
so  far  from  filling  the  need,  would  only  the  more  clearly  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  including  all  the  coals  of  the  country  in  one  investiga- 
tion under  one  central  authority. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  the  following  plan  for  a  new  and  com- 
plete investigation  of  American  coals  has  been  prepared: 

(1)  Each  coal  furnished  for  investigation  to  be  submitted  to  a  pre- 
liminary examination,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  practically,  to  deter- 
mine its  relationships  and  affinities. 

(2)  The  coals  to  be  divided  into  several  classes  according  to  the  re- 
sults of  this  examination,  especially  as  regards  the  volatile  matter  con- 
tained. 

(3)  Each  coal  to  be  submitted  to  a  scries  of  tests  on  a  practical  scale 
to  determine  its  fuel  value. 

(4)  An  examination  to  be  made  to  determine  the  manner  of  combina- 
tion of  the  chemical  elements  in  the  coals. 

(1)  In  the  preliminary  examination  it  is  designed  to  include  nearly  all 
the  coals  of  the  country,  but  the  results  of  this  examination  will  un- 
doubtedly show  so  much  similarity  that  in  many  cases  a  sitagle  coal  can 
be  selected  for  further  examination  which  shall  fairly  represent  several. 

(2)  It  is  essential  to  divide  the  coals  into  classes  in  order  to  prescribe 
the  conditions  of  the  practical  tests,  which  should  manifestly  be  differ- 
ent for  a  hard  dry  anthracite  containing  only  G  to  8  per  cent,  of  volatile 
matter,  from  those  of  a  soft  bituminous  coal  with  30  per  cent,  or  more, 
of  volatile  matter. 

(3)  The  determination  of  the  fuel  value  of  the  coals  is  the  i)rime  aim 
and  object  of  the  investigation. 

To  accomplish  this  end  it  is  proposed  to  subject  the  coal  to  combus- 
tion on  a  practical  scale,  under  a  boiler,  or  rather  boilers,  provided  with 
suitable  applicances^  for  controlling  the  conditions  of  the  combustion, 
measuring  the  work  accomplished  by  the  pounds  of  water  evaporated 
by  one  pound  of  coal. 

In  order  that  the  results  obtained  shall  be  of  any  practical  value  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  strictly  comparable.  Hav- 
ing the  coal  divided  into  classes  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  com- 
parable results,  to  test  each  of  a  given  chiss  under  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  conditions.  If  now  the  investigation  is  limited  to  a  single  set 
of  conditions  for  each  clasps  of  coals,  as  was  done  by  Professor  Johnson, 
then  the  practical  application  of  the  results  will  also  be  limited  to  the 
same  or  similar  conditions,  and  should  they  be  applied  to  different  con- 
ditions would  surely  lead  to  false  results.  Hence  it  is  prox)osed  to 
adopt  several  sets  of  conditions  for  each  class  of  coals.  Again,  a  single 
experiment  will  not  giv(»  a  satisfactory  or  true  result,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  make  several  te^ts  under  each  set  of  conditions.  So  that, 
finally,  in  order  to  obtain  thorouglily  satisfiictory  results,  each  coal  should 
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be  subjectiMl  to  not  less  tbaii  thirty  tests.  As  at  least  one  day  will  Ims  con- 
sumed by  each  test  it  is  i)]aiuly  evident  that  several  boilers  will  be  re- 
qaired  for  the  investigation  in  oixler  to  bring  it  to  completion  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  nnder  the  most  favorable  circamstanoes  the  practi- 
cal testing  of  a  single  coal  will^  probably  occupy  a  week. 

(4)  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
of  tlic  chemical  constitution  of  coals,  and  the  investigation  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  on  entirely  new  grounds.  The  work  will  be  confined  to  the 
laboratory,  and  will  require  much  patient  labor. 

The  combustible  portion  of  coal  consists  essentially  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  with  small  amounts  of  other  elements,  especially 
sulphur  and  nitrogen.  In  the  ordinary  methods  of  chemical  examination 
of  coal  there  are  two  methods  followed.  In  one  we  determine  the  amounts 
of  volatile  matter  contiiining  nearly  all  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  with 
some  carbon,  and  the  coke,  consisting  of  carbon  with  only  a  very 
small  amount  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  left  after  heating.  In  the  other 
we  determine  the  percentages  of  each  element.  Now,  while  results 
obtained  in  this  way  have  some  value,  yet  they  show  us  nothing  of  the 
condition  of  the  elements  in  the  coal  itself,  as  whether  or  not  any  of. the 
cfirbon  exists  in  the  free  state  in  the  co«l,  whether  the  volatile  portion 
exists  as  such  already  formed  in  the  coal,  or  whether  it  is  produced 
from  the  decomposition  of  other  combinations  in  the  coal  which  are 
broken  up  by  the  heat. 

By  the  determination  of  the  heating  power  of  the  coals  of  the  whole 
country,  results  will  be  obtained  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
every  large  consumer  of  coal,  as  by  them  he  can  readily  ascertain  which 
coal  at  his  command  is  really  the  cheapest,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
the  one  that  costs  the  least  nione^*. 

Testing  under  several  sets  of  conditions,  besides  allowing  a  much 
wider  field  of  application,  will  also  show  the  error  of  using  methods  of 
combustion  which  iire  not  suited  to  the  coal  used. 

The  results  of  the  chemical  examination  will  have  wide  ai)plication 
in  certain  industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  and 
the  production  of  coke  for  metallurgical  purposes,  while  they  would  also 
throw  much  light  upon  the  question  of  gas  in  mine«,  which  would  give 
them  an  added  value  from  the  question  of  human  life  involve<1. 

A  cjireful  estimate  of  the  number  of  coals  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  test,  places  it  between  200  and  250.  Under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances these  would  require  between  five  and  six  years  for  thorongb 
examination. 

This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  use  of  six  boilers  of  about  20  horse- 
power, i)roperly  erected  with  the  necessary  attachments  for  controlling 
and  observing  the  combustion,  put  up  in  a  suitable  building  that  has 
niilwiiy  conimunicatioTi. 

There  also  will  be  recpiired  a  laboratory  for  the  chemical  and  phys- 
ical work,  provided  with  a  large  amount  of  si>ecial  apparatus. 
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About  1,500  pounds  of  coal  will  be  required  for  each  test,  so  tliat  at 
least  20  tons  of  each  coal  will  be  required  for  a  thorough  examiiiatiou. 
The  samples  o£  coal  should  be  furnished  by  the  mining  companies  or 
othfir  parties  interested. 

To  properly  inaugurate  the  investigation  would  require  an  appropri 
ation  of  at  least  $20,000. 

The  total  number  of  specimens  in  the  department  is  about  48,000.  Of 
these  17,000  have  been  placed  in  the  exhibition  series,  0,445  have  been 
assigned  to  the  reserve  series,  1,503  to  the  duplicate  series,  and  twenty- 
one  boxes  of  duplicate  material  have  been  placed  on  general  storage. 
Besides  the  specimens  definitely  assigned  to  the  reserve  series,  there  is 
yet  a  large  mass  of  unorganized  material  that  for  the  present  and  for 
some  time  to  come  must  be  classed  in  the  reserve  series. 

As  the  material  of  this  department  l)ecomes  more  thoroughly  organ- 
ized, both  the  richness  and  the  deficiencies  of  the  collections  that  formed 
the  basis  of  its  inauguration  become  more  and  more  apparent. 

The  collections  illustrating  tiie  mineral  wealth  of  our  own  country 
are  full  and  complete,  as  nearly  every  prominent  mining  locality  is  well 
represented,  so  that  the  collections  show  very  completely  where  and  to 
what  extent  valuable  deposits  have  already  been  found  or  may  be 
looked  for;  but  of  the  nature  of  the  ores  and  the  methods  of  occur- 
rence in  various  localities,  and  of  the  processes  of  mining  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  material,  the  illustrations  are  very  meager  and  incomplete. 

The  curator  has  made  many  attempts  by  correspondance  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  friends  engaged  in  mining,  and  w^iile  these  efforts  have  frequently 
resulted  in  much  valuable  material  being  gathered,  yet  despite  the 
utmost  care  in  describing  what  is  wanted,  and  an  apparent  willingness 
in  the  parties  addressed  to  take  a  little  trouble  in  the  matter,  it  has 
been  very  difficult  indeetl  to  gather  such  systematic  collections  as  are 
needed. 

The  department  is  already  tolerably  well  supplied  with  large  and 
showy  specimens,  and  is  abundantly  supplied  with  the  ordinary  run  of 
museum  specimens;  but  what  is  needed  are  systematic  collections, 
which  need  not  necessarily  be  large,  gathered  with  especial  reference 
to  showing  the  nature,  the  methods  of  occurrence  of  the  various  ores 
in  dififerent  regions,  to  illustrating  the  methods  of  mining  pursued,  and 
to  showing  the  method  of  preparing  the  ores  for  smelting.  Now,  most 
mining  engineers  have  not  the  time  to  devote  to  making  these  collec- 
tions as  they  should  be  made,  for  to  do  the  work  properly  requires  con- 
siderable ti  me  and  exertion  ;  8o  that  in  order  to  get  just  what  we  want 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  make  it  an  object  for  some  one  to  do  the 
work. 

The  original  collections  illustrating  the  utilization  of  the  mineral  re 
sources  of  the  coniitry,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  elaborate. and 
highly  wrought  sjnn])les  of  the  finished  product,  showing  little  or  noth- 
hig  of  the  methods  of  ])roduction  ;  so  that  the  collections  taken  together 
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show  the  beginning  and  end  very  profusely,  but  leave  a  tremendous  void 
in  the  middle.  The  collections  gathered  for  the  New  Orleans  Exposi- 
tion were  mainly  designed  to  fill  this  gap,  and  a  great  deal  was  accom- 
plished, but  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  The  same  difficulties  as 
to  volunteer  collections  are  encountered  here  as  in  the  case  of  the  ores, 
but  in  a  greater  degree,  although  there  are  one  or  two  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule,  and  in  a  few  cases  very  complete  and  valuable  collec- 
tions have  been  sent  by  practicing  metallurgists. 

The  success  of  the  department  in  employing  special  collectors  for  the 
NewOrleans  Exposition  was  such  as  to  convince  the  curator  that  a  very 
small  outlay,  to  be  expended  in  making  a  few  collections  each  year, 
would  yield  an  enormous  return  to  the  Museum.  It  is  earnestly  hojied 
that  arrangements  can  soon  be  made  whereby  a  small  sum  may  be  an- 
nually availiible  for  the  puri>ose  of  increasing  the  collections  made  at 
that  time.  There  are  young  men  graduating  every  year  from  our  tech- 
nical schools,  who,  for  the  sake  of  visiting  mines  and  works  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  would  be  only  too  willing  to 
devote  a  portion  or  all  of  their  summer  vacations  to  this  purpose,  the 
Museum  beingp  called  on  to  pay  only  the  actual  expenses.  This  was 
the  plan  followed  in  making  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  collections, 
and  much  very  valuable  material  was  gathered. 

The  clerical  work  of  the  department  has  been  ably  performed  during 
the  whole  year  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Newhall. 


P^RT  III. 


PAPERS  DESCRIBING  AND  ILLUSTRATING  THE  COLLECTIONS  IN  THE 

U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 


I.  Tbo  Meteorite  Collection  iu  the  National  Museum;  a  Catalogue  of 
Meteorites  represented  November  1, 1886.    By  F.  W.  Clabke. 
II.  The  Gem  Collection.    By  George  F.  Kunz. 

III.  The  Collection  of  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones;  a  Hand-book 

and  Catalogue.    By  Geobge  P.  Mebbill. 

IV.  The  Collection  of  Textiles;  List  of  Fibers  and  Fabrics.    By  RuFUS 

W.  Deebing. 
Y.  Instructions  for  Preparing  Microscopical  Mounts  of  Vegetable 

Textile  Fibers.    By  Bomyn  Hitchcock. 
VI.  Instructions  for  Collecting  Skins  of  Mammals,  for  Study  or  Mount- 
ing.   By  William  T.  Hobnaday. 


Pj^ht  hi. 


PAPERS  DESCRIBING  AND  ILLUSTRATING  THK  COLLECTIONS  IN  THE 

U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 


I.  The  Meteorite  Colleetiou  iu  the  National  Museum;  a  Catalogue  of 
Meteorites  represented  November  1,  1886.    By  F.  W.  Glabke. 
II.  The  Gem  Collection.     By  Oeobge  F.  Kunz. 

III.  The  Collection  of  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones;  a  Hand-book 

and  Catalogue.    By  GEOBaE  P.  Mebbill. 

IV.  The  Collection  of  Textiles;  List  of  Fibers  and  Fabrics.    ByRuFUS 

W.  Deebino. 
v.  Instructions  for  Preparing  Microscopical  Mounts  of  Vegetable 

Textile  Fibers.    By  Bomyn  Hitchcock, 
VI.  Instructions  for  Collecting  Skins  of  Mammals,  for  Study  or  Mount- 

iug.    By  William  T.  Hobnaday. 
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10.  Dalton,  WhitioM  County,  Ga.    Fouail  in  1879.    Tho  mass  doscribed  by  Rhopard. 

36.4  grammes.    By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

11.  Lo3TTOiw*N,  Cherokee  County,  Ga.    Ploughed  up  iu  1868.   Fraj^mont,  6.65  grammes. 

Uy  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  JS.  Shepard. 

12.  Putnam  County,    Ga.     Found  in  1839.    3S8  grammes.     Gift  of  J.    Berrien 

Lindsley. 

13.  CuULAFiNKB,  Clebome  County,   Ala.     Ploughed  up  in    1873.     Fragment,    8.G 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  B.  StUrtz. 

14.  AuBimx,  MacoA  County,  Ala.     Ploughed  up  previous  to  1869.     38.8  grammes. 

By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

15.  CocKK  County,  Tenn.    Described  in  1840.    Fragment,  7.24  grammes.     By  ex- 

change from  Ward  and  Howell. 

16.  Badb's  Mill,  Green  County,  Tenn.    Ploughed  up  earlier  than  1842.    Weight  of 

specimen,  38.4  grammes.    By  exchange  from  tho  cabinet  of  Harvard  University. 

17.  Tascrwell,   Claiborne  County,   Toun.    Ploughed  up   in    1853.     152   grammes. 

Gift  of  J.  Berrien  Lindsley. 

18.  6ARTHAOR,  Smith  County,  Tenn.     Fouiul  about  1844.    Weight  of  specimen,  65 

grammes.     By  exchange  from  cabinet  of  Harvanl  University. 

19.  CooPERTOWN,  Robertson  County,  Toun.    Found  in  1860.    Section,  measuring  16 

centimeters  by  10  centimeters,  and  weighing  633  grammes.    Gift  of  D.  Crockett , 
through  J.  Berrien  Lindsley. 

20.  MURFREESBOKO,  Rutlicrford  County,  Tenn.     Found  about  l847-'48.     Weight  of 

specimen.  57.5  grammes.    By  exchaiigo  from  cabinet  of  Harvard  University. 

21.  Tennessee.    Tho  **  Lea  iron  "  of  tho  Pliiladolphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Slice  weighing  221  grammes.    By  exchange  from  tho  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences. 
21S.  Laguangk,  Oldham  County,  Ky.     Found  in  1860.    223  grammes.    Gift  of  J.  Ber- 
rien Lindsley. 

23.  Allkn  County,  Ky.     Found  in  1867.     Two  specimens,  66.5  and  33.3  grammes,  the 

larger  one  showing  a  troilit«  nodult^;  also  a  plaster  model  of  the  original  man. 
Ivcceivod  from  Ward  and  llowoll. 

24.  NKL80X  County,  Ky.    Ploughed  up  in  1860.    A  slice,  weighing  370  grammes, 

and  a  rongli  surface  fragment  of  217  gramuen.     Gift  of  J.  Berrien  Lindsley. 

25.  Madisonvillk,  Ohio.    Found  in  a  prehistoric  mound.  No.  3  of  the  Turner  Qronp. 

Fragment,  weighing  14.8  grammes.    Gift  of  Peabody  Museum  of  American 

Archa3ology. 
2(>.  Walker  Township,  Kent  County,  Mich.,  near  Grand  Rapids.    Found  about  May 

15, 1883.    Nearly  entire,  weight  47,650  grammes;  with  a  fac-simile  cast  to  show 

the  original  state  of  the  iron.    Deposited  by  C.  G.  Pulcher. 
27\  Trenton,  Washington  County,  Wis.    327  granmies. 
28.  Butler,  Bates  County,  Mo.    Weight  of  specimen,  270  grammes.     By  exchange 

from  Iho  ca'-iiict  of  Harvard  University. 
21).  Cabin  Creek,  Johnson  County,  Mo.    Seen  to  fall,  March  27,  1886.    Fragment, 

weight  3:J.65  grammes.    Gift  of  J.  C.  Betten.    Also  a  facsimile  model. 

30.  Bear  Creek  (At^riotopos),  Colo.     Found  in  1866.    27.73  grammes.     By  exchange 

from  i  he  cabinet  of  Amherst  College. 

31.  Wichita  Countv,  Tox.    Doscribod  in  1684.    Weight  of  fragment,  20.8  grammes. 

By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

3J.  Kkd  Rivkr,  Tcx.  The  Gibba  Met<^orit^.  Fragment,  10.6  grammes.  By  ex- 
change from  the  cabinet  of  Harvard  University. 

3:i.  Glorieta  Mountain,  Santa  ¥6  County,  N.  Mex.  Found  in  1884.  380  grammes. 
By  exchange  from  G.  F.  Kunz. 

34.  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.     Found  about  1884.    2.61  grammes  of  turnings.    Gift  of 

L.  G.  Fakins. 

35.  Shingle  Springs,  El  Dorado  County,  Cal.     Found  in  1869-70.    W^btof  speoi--. 

men,  32.4  grammes.     By  exchange  from  cabinet  of  Yale  College, 


The  Tucson,  Irwin,  Ainsa,  on  Signet  Meteorite. 
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36.  Trinity  County,  Cal.    Found  abont  1875.    3.65  grainincs  of  clippings.    By  ex- 

change from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

37.  IVANPAU,  San  Bernardino  County,  Cal.    Described  in  1880.    70  grammes  of  turn- 

ings.   Gift  of  State  Mining  Bureau  of  California. 

38.  Tucson,   Ariz.    The   Signet,    Irrvin,  or  Ainsa  meteorite.    Originally  from  the 

Santa  Catarina  Mquntains,  but  long  used  in  Tucson  for  an  anvil.  Weight, 
about  620  kilogrammes,  or  1,400  pounds.  Height,  97  centimeters;  greatest 
width,  124  centimeters;  width  of  ox>ening,  68  centimeters;  greatest  thickness 
of  ring,  40  centimeters;  least  thickness  of  riug,  4.5  centimeters.  Gift  of  Dr. 
B.  J.  D.  Irwin,  U.  S.  Army. 

39.  Sancha   estate,   Coahuila,  Mexico.     The  Couch  meteorite.    Weight,  105,400 

grammes.    Gift  of  Lieut.  Darius  N.  Couch,  U.  S.  Army. 

40.  Santa  Rosa,  Coahuila,  Mexico.    The  iron  described  by  Lupton  in  1885.    Frag- 

ment, weighing  19.3  grammes.    Gift  of  Prof.  N.*T.  Lupton. 

41.  Zacatecas,  Mexico.    Fragment,  14.8  grammes.    Gift  of  J.Berrien  Lindsley. 

42.  ToLUCA,  Mexico.    One  polished  slice,  850  grammes.    From  Ward  and  Howell  in 

exchange. 
One  mass  of  Xiquipilco,  31,298  grammes.    Gift  of  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico. 

43.  CHiiiUAnUA,  Mexico.    An  uncut  mass,  to  be  described.    Weight  about  1,800  kilo- 

grammes. 

44.  San  Louis  Potosi,  Mexico.    Fragment,  weighing  57.4  grammes.    Received  among 

the  Grant  relics. 

45.  Tocavita,  Now  Granada.    Found  in  1810.    A  fragment  of  less  than  1  gramme. 

By  exchange  from  S.  C.  H.  Bailey. 

46.  Santa  Catarina,  Brazil.   Found  in  1875.   Fragment,  weighing  82.4  grnrnmes.     By 

exchange  from  the  cabinet  of  Yale  College. 

47.  Greenland.   (Not  Ovifak).   Weight,  15.65  grammes.    By  exchange  from  S.  C,  H. 

Bailey. 

48.  Rowton,  Shropshire,  England.     Fell  April  20,  1876.    Weight  of  specimen,  19.5 

grammes.   By  exchange  from  the  British  Museum. 

49.  Obkrnkirciien,    Schaumburg-Lippe,    Germany.       Weight  of   specimen,    152.5 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  the  British  Museum. 

50.  SeeiJlsgen,  Brandenburg,  Prussia.     Weight  of  specimen,  104.5  grammes.    By  ex- 

change from  B.  StUrtz. 

51.  Braunau,  Bohemia.    |Fell    July  14, 1847.     Fragment,    7.35  grammes.     By  ex- 

change from  S.  C.  H.  Bailey. 

52.  Arva,  Hungary.    Described  in  1844.    98  grammes.    By  exchange  from  S.  C.  II. 

Bailey. 

53.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Africa.    Found  in  1793.    28.95  grammes.     By  exchange 

from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 
51.  Orange  River,  South  Africa.    Weight  of  specimen,  99.4  grammes.     By  exchange 
from  the  cabinet  of  Amherst  College. 

55.  Lion   River,  Great  Namaqnaland,  South   Africa.     Described  in  1853.     34.87 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  the  cabinet  of  Amherst  College. 

56.  Cranbourne,  Victoria,  Australia.    25.3  grammes  of  fragments,  heated  in  hydro- 

gen; and  a  nodule  of  troilite  weighing  71.5  grammes.  By  exchange  from  the 
British  Museum. 

57.  Locality  unknown.    Partially  described  by  Shepard  in  1881.    Found  without 

record  in  the  old  Smithsonian  collection.  Specimen  nearly  entire,  weighing 
3,510  granmcH. 

58.  The  Abert  Iron.    Locality  unknown.    Found  without  label,  entire,  in  a  collec- 

tion of  minoralH  made  by  the  late  Col.  .1.  J.  Abert,  and  presented  to  the  Museum 
by  his  sou,  J.  T.  Abert.  Original  weight,  4.'i6  grammes.  There  now  remain  in 
the  collection— tbe  main  mass,  150  grammes;  a  polished  section,  49  grammes. 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt  2 17 
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8TONT  IRONS. 

59.  EsTHERViLLR,  Emmet  County,  Iowa.    Shower  fell  May  10, 1879. 

Stony  fragment,  145  grammes ;  fragment  showing  peckhamite,  82  grammes ;  two 
Hmall  fragments  of  olivine;  seven  masses  of  iron,  aggregating  65  grammes. 
Gift  of  Charles  P.  Blrge. 

Thirty-one  small  irons,  96  grammes.    By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

60.  RittersorCn,  Saxony.    Foand  in  1833.    38  grammes.    Gift  of  Adrian  Van  Sin- 

deren. 

61.  Breitbnbach,  Bohemia.    Found  in  1861.    Weight  of  specimen,  53.7  grammes. 

By  exchange  from  the  British  Museum. 

62.  Krasnojarsk,  Siberia.     The    '' Pallas    iron,"  found    in    1749.     Fragment,  6.8 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  S.  C.  H.  Bailey. 

63.  Sierra    de   Ciiaco,  Vaca  Muerta,  Desert  of  Atacama,   South  America.     449 

grammes.    From  University  of  St.  Jago,  Chili. 

64.  Imilac,  Desert  of  Atacama,  South  America.     Specimen  weighing  197  grammes, 

and  several  fragments.    Collected  by  Lioat.  F.  M.  Gilliss,  U.  S.  Navy. 

METEORIC    STONES. 

65.  Searsmont,  Me.    Fell  May  21, 1871.    Two  fragments,  16  grammes.    Gift  of  A. 

C.  Hamlin. 

66.  ToMHANNOCK  Creek,  Reussclaer  County,  N.  Y.    Found  in  1863--64.    Thin  slice, 

not  weighed.    By  exchange  from  S.  C.  H.  Bailey. 

67.  Drake  Creek,  Nashville,  Tenn.      Fell  May  9,  1827.    Fragment,  28  grammes. 

By  exchange  from  cabinet  of  Harvard  University. 

68.  Castalia,  Nash  County,  N.  C.     Fell  May  14,  1874.    Fragment,  19.7  grammes. 

By  exchange  from  cabinet  of  Harvard  University. 

69.  Harrison  County,  Ind.     Fell  March  28, 1859.    Fragment,  10.4  grammes.     Gift 

of  J.  Berrien  Lindsley. 

70.  Rochester,   Fulton  County,   Ind.     Fell    December   21,    1876.     Fragment,   2.0 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

71.  New  Concord,  Guernsey  County,  Ohio.    Fell  May  1,  1860. 
One  stone,  197  grammes.     Gift  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews. 

One  large  fragment,  1,720  grammes.    Gift  of  J.  Berrien  Lindsley. 

72.  Iowa  County,  Iowa.    Fell  February  12,  1875. 

One  stone,  322  grammes.    By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 
One  fragment,  79  grammes.     Gift  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Eastman. 

73.  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.    Fell  August  14,  1846.     Fragment,  4.35  grammes.     By 

exchange  from  cabinet  of  Vale  College. 

74.  Little  Pinky,  Pulaski  County,  Mo.     Fell  February  13,  1839.    Fragment,  2.0 

grammes.     By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

75.  Warrenton,   Warren   County,   Mo.     Fell   January  3,    1877.     Fragment,   10.8 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

76.  Waconda,  Mitchell  County,  Kaus.    Found  in  1874.    Fragment,  8.0  grammes. 

Gift  of  G.  W.  Chapman. 

77.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    Found  in  1869.     Fragment,  2.81  grammes.    By  ex- 

change from  cabinet  of  Yale  College. 

78.  Tamatlax,  Jalisco,  Mexico.    Fell  in  August,  1879.     Fragment,  4.14  grammes. 

By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

79.  Utrecht,  Netherlands.    Fell  Jane  2,  1H43.    One  fragment  of  2.7  grammes,  and 

25.9  grammes  of  coarse  powdi^r.     By  exchange  from  B.  Stfirtz. 

80.  L'AiGi.K,  Oriie,  France.     Fell  April  26,   1803.     Fragment,  56  grammes.     By  ex- 

change from  S.  C.  H.  Bailoy. 

81.  JuviNAS,  Ardeche,  France.    Fell  Jnne  15,  1881.    Fragment,  1.82  grammes.     By 

exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 
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82.  Alfianello,  near  Brescia,  Italy.     Fell   Febmary  16,    1883.     Fragment,  61.3 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  Ward  and  Howell. 

83.  Ski,  Am tAkershnns,  Norway.    Fell  December  27, 1848.    Fragment,  0.25  grammes. 

By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

84.  Hrsslr,  near  Upsala,  Sweden.    Fell  January  1,  1869.    Stone  nearly  perfect,  11.2 

grammes.     By  exchange  irom  S.  C.  H.  Bailey. 

85.  PuLTUSK,  Poland.    Fell  January  30,  1868.    Entire  stone,  158  grammes.    By  ex- 

change from  Ward  and  Howell. 

86  Knyahinya,  Hungary.  Fell  June  9,  1866.  Fragment,  27.8  grammes.  By  ex- 
change from  cabinet  of  Harvard  University. 

87.  Mocs,  Kolos,  Transylvania.  Fell  February  3,  1882.  Entire  stone,  95  grammes. 
By  exchange  from  Ward  and  Howell. 

88.'  Stannkrn,  Moravia.  Fell  May  22,  1808.  Fragments,  14.0  grammes.  By  ex- 
change from  B.  Stiirtz. 

89.  SiKKENSA ARE,  Tennassilm,  Russia.    Fell  June 28,  1872.    Fragment,  48.2  grammes. 

By  exchange  from  B.  Stiirtz. 

90.  Soko-Banja,  Alexinatz,  Servia.    Fell  October  13, 1877.    Fragment,  1.75  grammes. 

By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

91.  Krakuut,  Benares,  India.    Fell  December  19,  1798.    Fragment,  0.55  gramme. 

By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

92.  Dhurmsala,  Punjab,  India.    Fell  July  14,  1860.    Fragment,  47.5  grammes.    By 

exchange  from  B.  Stiirtz. 

93.  Chandakapur,  Berar,  India.    Fell  June  6, 1838.    Fragment,  3.9  grammes.     By 

exchange  from  S.  C.  H.  Bailey. 

94.  SiTATHALi,  Central   Provinces,    India.     Fell  March  4,  1875.     Fragment,   13.5 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  the  British  Museum. 

95.  Parnallkk,  Madras,  India.    Fell  February  28,  1857.    Fragment,  87  grammes. 

Gift  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Young. 

96.  MoTKEKA-NuGLA,  Bhurtpur,  India.     Fell  December  22,  1868.     Fragment,  2.8 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  the  British  Mnseum. 

97.  JiiUNO,  Punjab,  India.    Fell  in  June,  1873.    Small  fragments,  1.22  grammes  in 

all.    By  exchange  from  Ward  and  Howell. 

98.  BuTSURA,  Bengal,  India.    Fell  May  12,  1861.    Fragment,  11  grammes.    By  ex- 

change with  the  British  Museum. 

99.  Bandonc},  Java.    Fell  December  10,  1871.     Fragment,  1.6  grammes.     By  ex- 

change from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

100.  Cold  Bokkevrldt,  Cape  Colony,  Africa.    Fell  October  13,  1838.    Fragment,  4.0 

grammes.    Gift  of  United  States  Consul  J.  Vorsfold. 

DOUBTFUL  METEORITES. 

101.  Jefferson  County,  Tenn.     Found  near  New  Market  Station.     Weight,  571 

grammes.    Obtained  at  the  locality  in  1885  by  Mr.  Ira  Sayles,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.    An  iron  of  peculiar  character,  not  certainly  meteoric. 

ADDENDA. 
Bringing  ike  catalogue  down  to  October  20, 1888. 

101.  Weston,  Conn.     Fell  December  14,  1807.     Fragment,  17  grammes.     By  ex- 

change with  J.  R.  Gregory. 

102.  Greenbrier  County,  W.  Va.    Iron.    Fragment,  11  grammes.    By  exchange 

with  the  British  MuHeum. 

103.  Chattooga  County,  G A.    Iron.    Fragment,  19.5  grammes.    Gift  of  G.  F.  Kuuz. 

104.  Walker  County,  Ala.    Iron.    Found  iu  1832.     Fragment,  14  grammes.    By 

exobange  with  Ward  and  HoweU. 
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105.  Crab  Orchajid  Mountains,  near  Rookwood,  Tenn.     Fonnd  in  March,  1887. 

Two  slabs,  39.8  and  34  grammes.    Gift  of  Ward  and  Howell. 

106.  LiKN  Couimr,  Iowa     Fell  February  25,  1847.    Fragment,  23.7  grammes.    Hy 

exchange  with  G.  F.  Kanz. 

107.  Tankt  County,  Mo.    Stony  iron.    Fragment,  34  grammes.    Gift  of  G.  F.  Kudz. 
lOS.  Missouri.     UDdescribed  iron.    Slab,  245  grammec.    By  exchange  with  G.  F. 

Kiinz.    Obtained  by  Kanz  from  Professor  Potter,  of  Saint  Lonis. 

109.  Fatktte  County,  Tex.    Stony  iron,  found  abont  1878.    Two  Aragments,  110  and 

137  grammes.    Gift  of  Ward  and  HoweU. 
34.  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.    Iron.    Slab,  56  grammes.    Gift  of  Richard  Pearce. 
(Glorieta  f) 

110.  San  Emigdio  Mountains,  San  Bernardino  Connty,  Cal.    119  grammes  in  small 

fragments.    Given  by  Thomas  Price  to  G.  P.  Merrill,  of  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum. 

111.  Independence  County,  Ark.    Iron.    Slab,  309  grammes.    By  exchange  with 

the  K.  K.  Hofmineralien-Cabinet,  Vienna. 

112.  Anora  DOS  Reis,  Brazil.    Fell  Jannary,  1879.    Fragment,  8.6  grammes.    By 

exchange  with  the  National  Musedm  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

113.  iTAPicuRU  MiRiM,  Brazil.     Fell  March,  1879.     Fragment,  9.7  grammes.    By 

exchange  with  the  National  Museum  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

114.  Maca  ro,  Rio  Grande  i>o  Norte,  Brazil.    Fell  November  11, 1836.    Fragment, 

68.5  grammes.    By  exchange  with  the  National  Mnsenm  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

115.  Province  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.    Fragment,  10.9  grammes.    By  exchange 

with  the  National  Museum  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

116.  Charsonville,  France.    Fell  November  23, 1810.    54  grammes.    By  exchange 

with  Baron  Braun. 

117.  Ensisheim,   Elsass,   Gkrbcany.     Fell   November   16,   1499.     Fragment,    3.5 

grammes.    By  exchange  with  J.  R.  Gregory. 

118.  Steinbach,  Erzgebirgb.    Fragment,  2  grammes.    By  exchange  with  the  K.  K. 

Hofmineralien-Cabinet  at  Vienna. 

119.  BiTBURO,  Prussia.    Fragment,  22  grammes.    By  exchange  with  J.  R.  Gnsgory. 

120.  Hainholz,  Westpuaua.    Fragment,  7.5  grammes.    By  exchange  with  Baron 

Braun. 
88.  Stannern,  Moravia.    Fell  May  22,  1808.  Nearly  complete  stone,  33  grammes. 
By  exchange  with  the  K.  K.  Hofmineralien-Cabinet  at  Vienna. 

121.  Pawlowgrad,  Ekaterinoslav,  Russia.    Fell  May  19,  1826.     Fragment,  18 

grammes.    By  exchange  with  J.  R.  Gregory. 

122.  Brahin,  Minsk,  Russia.    Fragment,  14  grammes.    By  exchange  with  J.  R. 

Gregory. 

123.  Taborskojr  Selo,  Russia.    Fell  August  30, 1887.    161  grammes.    By  exchange 

with  J.  V.  Siemaschko. 

124.  MiKEXSKoi,  Grosnja,  Caucasus,  Russia.    Full  June  28, 1861.    Fragment,  4.5 

grammes.    By  exchange  with  Baron  Braun. 

125.  Djati  Pengilon,  Java.    Fell  March  19,  1884.    469  grammes.    Gift  of  the  Gov- 

ernment of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

126.  Yarra  Yarra  River,  Australia  (Cranboume  f).    Fragment,  15.9  grammes. 

By  exchange  with  J.  R.  Gregory. 

127.  Fukutomi,  Kinkjima,  Hizen,  Japan.     Fell  March  19,  1882.     Fragment,  9.7 

grammes.    Gift  of  Educational  Museum  at  Tokio. 

128.  Ma&mI^,  Hislugari,  Satsuma,  Japan.    Fell  November  10, 1886.    Giftof  Edaca- 

tional  Museum  at  Tokio. 


•r       ,.-      « 
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THE  SHEPARD  COLLECTION  OF  METEORTES. 

Depoeiied  in  the  National  Jfuaeitm  (y  Prof,  CkarUi  Upkam  Skepardfjr, 

I.— Meteoric  Irons. 


Date 

No. 

of 

find. 

1 

1400 

2 

1600 

3 

1749 

4 

1784 

5 

1788 

6 

1792 

7 

1793 

8 

1797 

9 

1804 

10 

1804 

11 

1807 

12 

1810 

13 

1810 

14 

1814 

15 

1814 

16 

1819 

17 

1829 

18 

IrtJW 

19 

20 

1836 

21 

1837 

22 

1839 

23 

1839 

24 

1840 

25 

1842 

26 

1844 

27 

1844 

28 

1845 

29 

1846 

30 

1846 

31 

1847 

32 

1847 

X\ 

1847 

34 

1847 

35 

36 

1850 

37 

1850 

38 

1850 

39 

1851 

40 

1853 

41 

1853 

42 

1853 

43 

1854 

44 

1854 

45 

1854 

46 

1854 

47 

1854 

48 

1854 

49 

1854 

50 

1«»5 

51 

ia56 

52 

1856 

Where  found. 


Elbogen,  Bohemia ^ 

La  Caille,Var,  France 

Krasnojarsk,  Jeniseisk,  Siberia.    (The  Pallas  meteorite) 

Xiqaipilco,  Toloca,  Mexico 

Tucaman,  Otaropa,  Argentine  Bepablio 

Zacatecas,  Mexico 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Africa 

Prambanan,  Java 

Misteca,  Oaxaca,  Mexico 

Durango,  Mexico 

Bitbarg,  Prussia 

Brahiu,  Minsk,  Russia 1 

Rasgatli.Tocavita,  New  Granada 

Lenarto,  Scharosch,  Hungary 

Red  River,  Texas 

Burlington,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y 

Bohnniilitz,  Praohin,  Bohemia ', 

Scriba,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y 

Fell  July  31  or  August  1, 1835,  at  Charlotte,  Dickson  County, 
N.C 


Weight 


River  Brazos,  Wichita  County,  Tex 

Bonanza,  Chihuahua,  Mexico 

Putnam  County,  Ga 

Asheville,  Buncombe  County,  N.  C 

Cosby's  Creek,  Cocke  County,  Tenn , 

Babb'sMill,  Greene  County,  Tenn , 

Arva,  Szlanicza,  Hungary 

Carthage,  Smith  County, Tenn 

Lockport,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y 

Tula,  Netsohaevo,  Russia. *. 

Tucson,  Ariz.    (TheCarleton  iron) 

Murfreesboro,  Rutherford  County,  Tenn , 

Chester,  8.  C - 

Rittersgriin,  Saxonv 

Seelasgen,  Brandenburg,  Prussia 

Fell  July  14,  1847,  Braunan,  Hauptmannsdorf,  Bohemia.. 

Ruffs  Mountain,  Lexington  County,  8.  C 

Salt  River,  Kentucky 

Schwetz,  Prussia 

Seneca  Falls,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y 

Lion  River,  Namaqualand,  South  Africa 

Tazewell,  Claiborne  County,  Tenn 

Union  County,  Ga 

Jewell  Hill,  Madison  County,  N.  C 

Oktibbeha  County,  Miss 

Emmetsburg,  Md ^.^ 

Madoc,  Ontario,  Canada 

Werchne  Udinsk,  Russia 

Cranbourne,  Australia 

Sarepta,  Saratov,  Russia 

Sancna  Estate,  Coahuila,  Mexico 

Marshall  County,  Ky 

Denton  County,  Tex 


Grammot. 
4.45 
1.48 
327. 
688. 
23.8 
175.3 
182.5 
2.3 
18.5 
45.43 
19. 
5.13 
15. 
17.62 
63.7 
1,528.3 
0.95 
6L33 


Ll 


70 
31140 
338.6 
68.56 
2.35 
69.  t6 
20.63 
123.60 
48.1 
33.8 
61.96 
36.84 
$.88 
115. 45 
65.45 
111.6 
14.5 
5, 461 
51.56 
10.55 
80.2 
20.85 
1,943.5 
124.5 
3L85 
L89 
5.5 
19.65 
36.30 
10.6 
3.3 
183.7 
68.23 
7.97 
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THE  SHEPARD  COLLECTION  OF  METEORITES— Continued. 

I.— Mbteoric  Irons— Continued. 


Date 

No. 

of 

find. 

53 

1856 

54 

ia'>6 

55 

1856 

56 

1858 

57 

1858 

58 

1860 

59 

1860 

60 

1860 

61 

1861 

62 

1862 

6:) 

64 

1863 

65 

1866 

66 

1866 

67 

1867 

68 

1867 

69 

imv 

70 

1869 

71 

1872 

72 

1873 

73 

1873 

74 

1874 

75 

1875 

76 

1877 

77 

1879 

78 

1879 

79 

80 

1879 

81 

1879 

82 

1880 

83 

1881 

84 

1883 

85 

1884 

86 

87 

1886 

88 

•••••• 

89 

90 

91 

»  •  • 

92 

Where  found. 


Oran j;e  River,  South  Africa 

Haiuholz,  Miuden,  Westphalia 

ImilaCy  Atacaina,  Bolivia 

Wayne  County,  Ohio 

Trenton,  Washington  County,  Wis 

Coopertowu,  Robtirteou  County,  Tenn 

Nelson  County,  Ky 

Lagrange,  Oldham  County,  Ky 

Breitenbach,  Saxony 

Vaca  Muerta,  Sierra  de  Chaco,  Ataoama,  Bolivia 

Fell  in  1862,  Victoria  West,  Cape  Colony 

Southeast  Missouri 

ChiU 


Bear  Creek,  Aeriotopos,  Colo 

Auburn,  Macon  County,  Ala 

Losttown,  Cherokee  County,  Ga 

Mejillones,  Atacama,  South  America 

Near  Staunton,  Augusta  County,  Va 

Nenntmanusdorf,  Saxony 

Chnlafinnee,  Cleburne  County,  Ala 

Eisenberg,  Altenburg,  Saxony 

Butler,  Bates  Connty,  Mo 

Santa  Catarina,  Morro  do  Rocio,  Brazil 

Casey  Connty,  Ky 

Dalton,  Whitfield  County,  Ga 

Lick  Creek,  Davidson  County,  N.  C 

Fell  May  10,  1879,  Estherville,  Emmet  Connty,  Iowa 

Campo  del  Pucara,  Catamaroa,  New  Granada 

Ivanpah,  San  Bernardino  County,  Cal 

Lexington,  S.  C 1 

"The  Smithsonian  iron" 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Glorieta  Mountain,  Santa  F6  County,  N.  Mex 

East  Tennessee.    (The  iron  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 

Natural  Sciences) 

Bacubirito,  Sinaloa,  Mexico 

Sevier  Connty,  Tenn Turnings.. 

Trinity  County,  Cal 

Chemnitz,  Hungary 

From  burned  museum  at  Baltimore 

" The  Abert  iron" 


Weights. 


Gramines. 
2L41 
12.15 
36. 6r. 
2.86 
91.46 
327.83 
5a3 
2,002. 
16.8 
27.63 
2.15 
5.6 
4.76 
307.08 
22a  15 
75.4 

29.8 

1,662. 
15.15 
54. 

9.7 
391. 
253.9 
3.30 
50,917. 

9.72 
3,575. 
0.92 
11.75 
3,992. 
88.3 
34.5 
853.4 

260.0 
17L4 


22.55 
75.87 
2.73 
11.3 


II.— Terrestrial  Irons.    (Formerly  supposed  to  be  meteoric) 


1 
2 


1848> 

1850$ 
1870 


Niakomak,  Greenland 
Ovifak,  Greenland 


5.7 
18,  »7 
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THE  SHEPARD  COLLECTION  OF  METEORITES-Continuod. 

III.— Meteoric  Stones. 


No. 


1 
2 
:i 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
2:^ 
24 
2.^> 
26 
27 
2H 
29 
30 
31 
32 

:« 

34 

:^'> 

36 
37 

:j8 
39 

40 
41 
42 
A.i 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 


Date  of  fall. 


Nov.  16.1492 
Julv  3,1753 
July,  17r»6 
July  24, 1790 
June  16. 1794 
Dec.  13,1795 
Mar.  12,1798 
Dec.  19,1798 
Apr.  26.1803 
Mar.  15,1806 
Dec.  14,1807 
May  22,  1808 
Anj,'.  1810 
Nt»v.  23, 1810 
Mar.  12,1811 
April  15, 1812 
Aiijr.  5, 1812 
Feb.  15.1814 
June  13, 1819 
July  12,1820 
June  1.5, 1821 
June  3, 1822 
Nov.  30,1822 
Jan.  15,1824 
1825 
Feb.  10,1625 
Sept.  14, 1825 
May  19,182(> 
May  9,  lw27 
June  4,1828 
May  8, 1829 
An;;.  14,1829 
July  18,18*31 
June  6, 18:« 
Oct.  13, 18:W 
Feb.  13,1839 
June  12,1841 
Apr.  26,1842 
June  4,1842 
Mar.  25, 1843 
June  2,1843 
Found  in  1846 
May  8, 1H46 
Feb.  2.5,1847 
May  20,1848 
l>ec.  27,1848 
Oct.  31,1849 
Jan.  23,18,52 
Aug.  .5, 18,55 
Feb.  28,1857 
Apr.  15,1857 
Oct.  1, 1857 
Dec.  27,1857 
Dec.  9, 1858 
Dec.  24,1858 
Mar.  28,  ia59 
Mav  1, 1860 
July  14, 1860 
May    12,1861 


Place  of  fall. 


Weight. 


t 


Ensisbeim,  Elsiiss,  Germany. 

Tabor,  Bohemia 

Albareto,  Modena,  Italy 

Harbotau,  Landes,  Franco... 
Siena,  Italy 


Wold  Cottage,  Tbwin^,  Yorkshire,  England  ... 

Salles,  Villefranchc,  I«  ranee 

Krakbut,  HeuarcH,  India 

L'Aigle,  Orue,  France 

AlaiM,  Garde,  France 

Weston,  Conn 

Stannern,  Moravia 

Mooresfort,  Tipi»erary,  Ireland 

Cbarsonviile,  near  Orleans,  France 

KulcHcbowka,  Poltava,  Russia 

Erxloben,  PruRsia 

Chantounay,  Vendue,  France 

Bachnuit,  Ekat4;riuosIav,  Russia 

Jonzao,  ('barente-Inf(6rieure,  France 

Lixna,  Witebsk,  Kussia 

Juvinas,  Ardechc,  France 

Angers,  Maine-et- Loire,  France , 

AUababad,  Fntl^hpur,  India 

Kenazzo,  Ferrars,  Italy , 

Mnng,  Loiret, France.'. 

Nanjemoy,  Md , 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands , 

Pawlof^rad,  Ekaterinoslav,  Russia 

Drake  Creek,  Nashville,  Sumner  County,  Tenn. 

Richmond,  Va 

Forsyth,  Ga 

Deal,  N.J , 

Vouill6,  near  Poitiers,  France 

Chandakapur,  Berar,  India 

Cold  Bokke veldt,  Cape  Colony 

Little  Piney,  Pulaski  Connty,  Mo 

Chilteau  Reuard,  Loiret,  France 

Mileua,  Warasdin,  Croatia 

Aunii^res,  Loz^re,  France 

Bisbopville,  S.  C 

Utrecht,  Holland 

Assam,  India 

Montemiloue,  Macerata,  Italy 

Hartford,  Linn  Connty,  Iowa 

Castine,  Mo 

Ski,  Amt  Akershnns,  Norway 

Cabarnis  County,  N.  C 

Nelloro,  Madras,  India 

Petersburg,  Lincoln  County,  Tenn 

Parnallee,  Madras,  India 

Kaba,  Hungary ...••.. 

Les  Onnes,  Yonne,  France 

Pegu  (Quenggouk),  British  Bnrmah 

Ausson,  Haute  Garonne,  France 

Molina,  Murcia,  Spain ^« 

Harrison  County,  Ind 

New  Concord,  Guernsey  County,  Ohio 

Dhurmsala,  Punjab,  India 

Butsura,  India 


Orammea. 
4.3 
2.45 
LOO 

28.7 
6.75 

13.02 
2.0 
7.32 

1L35 
0.60 

74.37 

25.70 
LOO 
3.77 
5.95 

30.60 
5.1 
8.6 
0.17 
L19 

39.5 
0.72 
2.22 
7.20 
3.27 

3L22 
L35 
3.11 
4.18 
3.69 
9.50 
4.19 

14.57 
L05 
9.72 

75.44 
3.74 

46.25 

1,090.4 
8.8 
6.75 
0.73 

1,602.35 

^*)^ 
LOO 

343.6 

2.81 

30.7 

331. 48 . 

0.20 

0.70 

19.65 

20.1 

3.67 

5.64 

3, 311. 87 

259.2 

7.83 


*  Fragment. 
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THE  6HEPARD  COLLECTION  OF  METEORITES— Continued. 
III.— Metkorig  Stonxs— Continned. 


No. 


(i3 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
7« 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
»-5 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 


Date  of  fall. 


60  Aug.  8 

61  Dec.  7 

62  I  Found  1863- 


May  13 
Jan.  19 
Mar.  26 
May  30 
Jane  9 
Jan.  30 
Feb.  29 
Mar.  20 
Dec.  5 
Jan.  1 
May  22 
Sept.  19 
Ang.  18 
May  21 
Dec.  10 
Found 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  23 
May  14 
Nov.  26 
Feb.  12 
June  28 
Dec.  21 
Jan.  3 
Jan.  23 
Oct.  13 
July  15 
Nov.  20 
Jan.  31 
Aug.  17 
Feb.  3 
Aug.  2 
Fob.  IG 


,1863 
,1863 
'4 
,1864 
,1865 
,1865 
,1866 
,1866 
,1868 
,1868 
,1868 
,1868 
,1869 
,1869 
,1869 
,1870 
,1871 
,1871 
1872 
,1872 
,1873 
,1874 
,1874 
,1875 
,1876 
,1876 
,1877 
,1877 
,1877 
,1878 
,1878 
,1879 
,1879 
,1882 
,1882 
,1883 


Place  of  fall. 


Pillistifer,  Livland,  Russia 

Tourinnes-la-Grosse,  Tirlemont,  Belgium  ... 
Tombannock  Creek,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y 

Orgueil,  Tam-et-Garonne,  France 

Supuhee,  Sidowra,  Gorruckpnr,  India 

Clay  water,  Vernon  County,  Wis 

St.  Mesmin,  Anbe,  France 

Knyabinya,  Hungary 

Puftusk,  Poland 

Motto-di-Conti,  Casale,  Italy 

DaniePs  Kuil,  Griqualand,  South  Africa  .... 

Frankfort,  Franklin  County,  Ala 

Hessle,  near  Upsala,  Sweden 

Cldguerec,  Morbiban,  France 

TJab<$-Padang,  Java 

Cabeza  de  Muyo,  Murcia,  Spain 

Searsmont,  Waldo  County,  Me , 

Bandong,  Java 

Waconda,  Mitchell  County,  Kans , 

Orviuio,  Rome,  Italy 

Kbairpur,  India 

Near  Castalia,  Nash  County,  N.C 

Kerilis,  C6te8-du-Nord,  France . 

West  Liberty,  Iowa  County,  Iowa , 

Sti&Udalen,  Nya  Kopparberg,  Sweden 

Rochester,  Fulton  County,  Ind 

Warreuton,  Warren  County,  Mo 

Cynthiana,  Harrison  County,  Ky 

Soko-Banja,  Servia 

Tieschitz,  Moravia 

Rakovka,  Tula,  Russia 

La  B<5casse,  Indre,  France  . . . : 

Tamatlan,  Jalisco,  Mexico  ...•. 

Moos  (Visa),  Kolos,  Hungary 

Pavlovka,  Saratov,  Russia 

Altianello,  Brescia,  Italy 


IV.— PsEUDo  Meteorites. 


1.  Ivan-Oedonburg,  Hungary 


RECAPITULATION,  SHEPABD  COLLECTION. 


Weight. 


GramwMB. 
2.6 
9.04 
8.74 
9.62 
4.3 
9.35 
1.59 
32.83 
304. 7G 
1.53 
4.6 
4.7 
259.8 
52.65 
29.1 
13.7 
6;^5 
50.87 
996.55 
0.12 
26.75 
0.76 
2.70 
3, 185. 9 
151. 7 
48.27 
27.25 
1.77 
15.98 
27.00 
23.50 
5.00 
511.00 
17.85 
5.61 
29.54 


0.94 


Irons,  meteoric  ... 
Irons,  terrestrial.. 

Stones 

Pseudo  meteorites 


92 
2 

95 
1 
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ADDENDA,  SHEFARD  COLLECTION. 

Dringing  the  catalogue  down  to  October  20,  1888. 

Iron  Creek,  North  Saskatchewan,  British  North  America.    Iron,  125grainmea. 
Smithlaxd,  Ky.    Iron,  12.9  grammes. 
Allkn  County.  Ky.    Iron.    713  grammes. 
ZjmKPJssDEscK  County,  Ark.    Iron,  20  grammes. 
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Maverick  County,  Tex.    Iron,  116  grammes. 

Tucson,  Arizona.    The  signet  iron.    84.5  grammes. 

ToLUCA,  Mexico.    Iron.  .  17,800  grammes. 

TakapacA  Desert  (Uemalga),  Peru.    Iron,  84  grammes. 

Santa  Catarlna,  Brazil  (altered).    Iron.    7,200  grammes. 

Nkwstead,  Scotland.    Iron,  51  grammes. 

PoHUTZ,  Reuss,  Germany.    Stone.    Fell  October  13,  1819.    0.16  gramme.. 

EiCHSTADT,  Bavaria.    Stone.    Fell  February  19, 1785.    1  gramme. 

Okkrnkirciien,  Germany.    Iron.    23.1  grammes. 

Agram,  Croatia.    Iron.    Fell  May  26,  1751.  0.74  gramme. 

Mauerkirciikn,  Austiua.    Stone.    Fell  November  20,  17818.    0.5  gramme. 

Mezo  Madarasz,  Transylvania.    Stone.    Fell  September  4, 1852.    86.8  grammes. 

Island  of  Oesel,  Baltic  Sea.    Stone.    Fell  May  11,  1855.    4  grammes. 

Tennassilm,  EsTiiLAND,  RUSSIA.    Stone.    Fell  June  28, 1872.     1  gramme. 

Timochjn,  Russia.    Stone.    Fell  March  25,  1807.    15  grammes. 

Gross  Liebenthal,  near  Odessa,  Russia.    Stone.    Fell  November  19,  1881.    8 

grammes. 
Assisi,  Italy.    Stone.    Fell  May  24,  1886.    29  grammes. 
LuciGNANO,  Siena,  Italy.    Stone.    3.7  grammes. 

Trenzano,  Brescia,  Italy.    Stone.    Fell  November  12,  1856.    3.8  grammes. 
GiRGENTi,  Sicily.    Stone.    Fell  February  10, 1853.    1.5  grammes. 
Nrjed,  Arabia.    Iron.    Fell  186.5.    37  grammes. 
»SiiVTAL,  India.    SU>ne.    Fell  August  11,  1863.     1.32  grammes. 
Cronstadt,  Orange  River  Free  State,  Africa.    Stone.    Fell  November  19, 1877. 

12.5  grammes. 
Yarra  Yarra  River,  Australia.    Iron.    21  grammes.    (Cranboorne  f ) 


GEM  COLLECTION  OF  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 


By  Geobge  F.  Kunz. 


The  collection  of  geois  exhibited  by  the  National  Maseam  at  the 
Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  Expositions  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the 
Museum  in  Washington.  This  much-needed  accession,  representing  a 
small  part  of  the  appropriation  for  the  World's  Fair,  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  instructive  features  of  the  Museum. 
The  large  number  of  visitors,  who  examined  the  collection,  both  at  the 
expositions  and  in  its  present  location,  can  testify  to  its  interesting 
character.  Although  a  mere  beginning,  it  is  the  most  complete  public 
collection  of  gems,  in  the  United  States.  It  is  contained  in  three  flat 
plate-glass  exhibition  cases,  the  gems  being  neatly  marked  with  printed 
labels,  and  arranged  on  velvet  pads,  with  a  silk  rope  border.  The 
diversity,  brilliance,  and  richness  of  nature's  brightest  colors  displayed 
render  the  whole  effect  a  very  attractive  and  pleasing  one.  The  col- 
lection begins  with  a  suite  of  glass  models  of  the  historical  diamonds, 
followed  by  a  series  of  diamonds  in  their  natural  state,  among  which  is 
an  interesting  octahedron,  18  carats  in  weight*,  and  by  two  smaller, 
though  very  perfect,  octahedra  of  about  2  carats  each.  These  speci- 
mens are  good  illustrations  of  the  form  from  South  Africa,  though  of 
little  commercial  value  as  gems.  One  dozen  other  crystals,  from  one 
quarter  to  1  carat  in  weight,  complete  a  representative  set  of  form  and 
occurrence  in  that  region.  Next  we  have  a  very  neat  set  of  a  dozen 
more  crystals,  small,  but  choice,  principally  from  India  and  Brazil,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Mallet  collection.  One  of  these  is  a  perfect 
cube,  a  form  peculiar  to  Brazil,  while  another  is  twinned  parallel  to  the 
octahedron.  Another  stone  of  1  carat  is  only  half  cut,  and  for  compar- 
ison we  have  a  stone  of  about  the  same  weight  completely  cut. 

*  Gems  are  gouerally  bought  and  sold  by  the  weight,  called  a  carat,  which  is  equal 
to  about  3.168  troy  grains.  It  is  usually  divided,  however,  into  4  diamond  or  pearl 
grains,  each  of  which  is  .7^25  of  a  true  grain.  Fractions  of  a  carat  are  also  known 
Oh  fourth,  eighths,  sixteenths,  thirty-seconds,  and  sixty-fourths.  The  weight  of  the 
carat  formerly  differed  slightly  in  different  countries,  and  this  diversity  finally  led  a 
syndicate  of  Parisian  jewelers,  goldsmiths,  and  gem  dealers,  in  1871,  to  propose  a 
standard  carat.  This  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  an  arrangement  between  the 
diamond  merchants  of  London,  Paris,  and  Amsterdam,  fixing  the  uniform  value  of 
the  diam'^nd  (f)  carat  at .  205  ^ramm. 
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Among  the  sapphires,  we  find  a  carat  oblong  stone  of  dark  blue  color, 
from  the  Jenks  mine,  Macon  Oounty,  North  Carolina,  which  has  yielded  a 
few  fair  sapphires — ^yellow,  violet,  and  blue — and  a  few  rabies,  some  of 
the  finest  of  which  were  in  the  Leidy  collection ;  also  the  first  stones  found 
here,  the  dark  brown,  asteriated  sapphires,  described  in  <<  Transactions 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,''  March,  1883,  and  two  other 
cut  stones  weighing  from  4  to  8  carats.  These  all  show  a  slight 
bronze  play  of  light  on  the  dome  of  the  cabochon  in  ordinary  light, 
bat,  nnder  artificial  light,  they  all  show  well-defined  stars,  being  really 
asteriasor  star  sapphires,  and  not  cat's  eyes,  as  would  seem  at  first  glance. 
There  are  also  two  cat  stones,  light  blue  and  light  green,  weighing  1  and 
2  carats  respectively,  which,  for  light-colored  sapphires,  are  perhaps, 
when  cat,  brighter  than  thosefrom  any  other  locality.  The  cattingof  one 
of  these  gems  has  given  it  a  remarkable  laster.  They  are  found  in  the 
slaioe-boxes  at  and  near  Helena,  Mont.  Following  are  two  broken  crys- 
tals of  the  dark-green  sapphires  from  the  quite  recent  find  at  the  Hills  of 
Precious  Stones  in  Siaro,  beautifully  dichroic,  being  green  and  blue 
when  viewed  in  dififerent  axes.  The  most  showy  group  among  the  sap- 
phires is  a  lot  of  thirteen  assorted  fancy  stones,  ranging  from  one-half 
to  4  carats  in  size.  It  includes  two  oriental  amethysts,  one  oriental 
topaz,  two  pale  rubies,  four  blue,  one  light-blue  opalescent,  one  pale 
green,  and  two  white  sapphires.  An  asteria  of  good  blue  color,  meas- 
uring nearly  1  inch  across,  a  beautiful  2-carat  ruby-asteria,  and  a  small 
three-quarter-carat  ruby,  of  fair  color,  complete  the  corundum  gems. 

The  series  of  spinels  is  well  chosen  and  varicolored ;  it  consists  of  a 
long  2-carat  stone  of  green  color,  an  oblong  almandine-coldred  stone 
of  3  carats,  an  inky  stone  of  1^  carats,  a  half-carat  ruby  spinel  of  fair 
color,  a  pretty  rubicelle  of  three-quarters  of  a  carat,  and  a  suite  of  crys- 
tals of  the  ruby-colored  spinel  from  Ceylon  and  Burmab.  We  have 
also  a  cut  Alexandrite  (so  called  after  the  Czar  Alexander  I),  from  the 
original  Russian  locality.  This  is  of  fair  color;  but  the  wonderful 
Geylonese'gems  of  recent  years  have  really  given  to  this  phenomenal 
variety  of  chrysoberyl,  which  changes  from  green  to  red  under  artifi- 
cial light,  its  present  high  rank  among  gems.  There  is  a  G-carat 
typical  chrysoberyl  (the  chrysolite  of  the  jeweler),  finely  cut,  truly,  as 
the  name  indicates,  golden  beryl ;  and  a  dark  green  one  of  that  shade^ 
repeatedly  sold  as  Alexandrite,  though  it  does  not  change  color  by  ar- 
tificial light;  also  a  rich  yellowish-brown  specimen  of  IJ  carats.  A  set 
of  seven  rough  fragments  from  Brazil  is  instructive  by  comparison. 

Among  the  beryls,  we  have  a  flawed  emerald  of  10  carats,  that  well 
illustrates  the  typical  color,  as  does  a  pear-shaped  drop  of  about  the 
same  weight  and  quality.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  flawed  stone  of 
about  the  same  weight,  but  much  lighter  in  color,  from  Bogota.  There 
is  also  a  crystal,  that  has  been  in  the  Institution  for  many  years,  labeled 
from  New  Mexico.  An  emerald  crystal,  1|  inches  long,  one  of  a  series 
of  minerals  brought  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  from  Peru  when  with  the 
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Wilkes  ExploriDg  Expedition,  is  historically  interestiug.  It  was  pnr- 
cbased  by  him  io  the  streets  of  Gallao.  In  the  same  series  are  two 
good  cut  beryls,  one  6  carats  in  weight,  of  a  light-green  color,  another 
1-carat  light  bine,  both  from  Eoyalston  Mass.;  and  perhaps  the  finest 
specimen  ever  found  at  the  Portland  (Connecticut)  quarries,  15  carats 
in  weight,  and  of  such  a  rich,  deep  sea-blue  color,  as  almost  to  rival  in 
splendor  the  matchless  5-carat  Brazilian  blue  stone,  that  is  in  the  same 
case.  i 

A  fine  blue  beryl  from  the  Moume  Mountains,  Ireland,  is  interesting 
for  its  locality  and  deep  color.  Stoneham,  Me.,  has  contributed  a  2-carat 
white  cut  stone  and  a  similar  fragment ;  while  Siberia  is  represented  by 
a  common  white  stone  of  about  6  carats  weight,  and  a  rich  yellow  one 
of  2  carats. 

Next  comes  a  series  of  the  emerald-green  and  greenish-yellow  varie- 
ties of  spodumene  (Hiddenite),  embracing  crystals  and  fhigments,  and 
five  cut  stones,  the  latter  weighing  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of 
a  carat,  and  varying  in  color  from  green  to  greenish-yellow,  firom  Stony 
Point,  N.  G.;  also  a  quarter-carat  light  yellow,  and  a  1-carat  golden- 
yellow  spodumene  of  the  variety  resembling  chrysoberyl,  described  by 
Pisani,  of  Paris,  in  "Comptes  Rendus^  for  1877,  from  Brazil.  The 
mountain-green  cut  euclase  of  2  carats  weight,  from  Brazil,  and  the 
white  cut  phenakite  of  3  carats,  fi'om  Russia,  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
though  the  latter  has  recently  been  found  in  two  localities  in  Colorado. 

The  tourmalines  include  a  dark-red  gem  (rubellite)  of  6  carats'  weight, 
and  of  good  color ;  a  dark-green  one  of  the  same  weight ;  two  light-red 
ones  of  one-half  carat  each,  and  a  fine  dark-blue  one  (indicolite)  of  three- 
eighths  carat;  a  light  sea-green  one,  of  the  same  weight  as  the  indicolite^ 
and  four  long  bottle-green  (called  Brazilian  emeralds)  of  2  carats  each ; 
two  olive-green  stones  of  2  carats  each,  and  four  sections  of  green  crys- 
tals, that  have  red  centers.  This  difference  of  color  between  the  outer 
and  inner  crystals  is  peculiar  to  tourmalines,  as  many  as  three  colors 
being  found  in  one  crystal.  All  these  are  from  Brazil.  The  well-known 
domestic  localities  are  represented  by  an  oblong,  table  cut,  light-green 
stone  from  Paris,  Oxford  County,  Me.,  that  once  held  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  which,  unfortunately,  had 
to  be  scattered.  From  Auburn,  Me.,  a  locality  quite  recently  discov- 
ered, we  have  a  1-carat  blue  indicolite,  two  lavender-colored  stones  of  1 J 
and  2  carats  each,  a  light  emerald-green  stone  of  three-quarters  of  a 
carat,  as  handsome  as  an  emerald  by  artificial  light,  and  a  2-carat  green 
one  of  the  same  tint  as  the  Leidy  stone ;  also  a  suite  of  loose  crystals  of 
various  colors.  The  neighboring  2-carat  yellow  and  3-carat  yellowish- 
brown  cut  stones  are  from  Ceylon.  The  fine  2-inch  grass-green  crystal 
and  1-inch  bluish-green  crystal  are  also  part  of  the  treasure  brought 
home  by  Professor  Dana  from  the  Wilkes  expedition  of  1838-1842. 

A  6-carat  blue  and  a  2-carat  sherry-colored  topaz  from  Siberia  are  ex- 
ceedingly brilliant;  but  the  domestic  reputatiotv\ft^^>\^xxA\wcwfe^\s^  S5as6 
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white  15  carat  cut  stone  from  Pike's  Peak,  Colo.,  which  is  not  sarpassed 
in  beauty  by  the  brilliant  white  4-carat  (Minas  Novas)  from  Minas- 
Greraes,  in  Brazil.  A  G-carat  orange-yellow  stone,  also  from  Minas- 
Geraes,is  quite  characteristic  of  the  topaz,  which  is  most  commonly  used 
in  jewelry.  A  series  of  two  cut  stones,  of  5  and  8  carats  respectively, 
and  a  number  of  crystal  fragments  show  the  effect,  which  heat  has  upon 
some  varieties  of  topaz.  These  specimens  vary  in  color  from  dark  pink 
to  white,  according  to  the  degree  of  calorification. 

Among  the  garnets  are  ten  flat,  brilliant-cut  stones,  one  carbuncle, 
two  long  table-cut  stones,  and  six  rosecutfrom  Bohemia;  six  Tyrolese 
red  garnets,  three  essonites  (usually  sold^is  hyacinths  by  the  jewelers), 
4  carats,  1^  and  one  quarter  carat  from  Ceylon,  six  small  brilliant-cat 
stones  from  Gape  Colony,  and  a  series,  cut  and  uncut,  from  New  Mexico, 
which  furnishes  the  finest  garnets  in  the  world  in  point  of  color.  In 
addition  to  these,  we  notice  a  1-carat  and  a  1^-carat  demantoid  (green 
garnet  or  Uraliau  emerald)  from  Bobrowska  Biver,  Syssersk,  in  the 
Urals,  and  a  brownish-green  2-carat  stone  from  the  same  locality. 

From  New  Mexico  we  have  a  fine  yellowish-green  peridot  or  olivine, 
of  2j  carats,  called  chrysolite  by  the  mineralogist,  but  not  by  the  jew- 
eler; also  a  number  of  pebbles  of  the  same,  known  as  <<  Job's  Tears" 
locally  (from  their  pitted,  tear-like  appearance).  The  Orient  is  repre- 
sented by  a  beautiful  olive-green  cut  stone  of  about  IS  carats  weight. 

From  the  zircons  or  jargons  we  may  single  out  for  remark  a  number 
of  small  cut  stones,  steel-blue,  yellowish-brown,  yellow,  and  white,  the 
latter  color  being  often  produced  by  heating.  Stones  of  this  kind  were 
at  one  time  used  for  incrusting  watches,  which  were  then  sold  as  diamond- 
incrusted.  Next  we  observe  a  fine,  rich,  hyacinth-colored  gem  (the  true 
hyacinth  of  the  mineralogist),  a  2carat  green,  a  yellow^ an  orange, and 
a  long  brownish-green  3carat  stone,  all  from  Ceylon.  The  2-carat  axi- 
nite,  from  Dauphiny,  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  gems.  A  G-carat  greenish- 
brown  epidote,  from  the  Knappenwand,  the  well-known  locality  in 
Tyrol,  should  be  mentioned. 

Here,  too,  is  a  oue-fourthcarat  idocrase  from  Ala,  in  Piedmont.  This 
mineral,  which  received  the  name  of  vesuvianite,  because  it  is  foand 
among  the  formations  in  the  lava  at  Vesuvius,  is  sold  by  the  Neapolitan 
jewelers,  and  used  to  make  the  letters  I  and  Y  in  the  manufacture  of 
initial  or  sentimental  pieces  of  jewelry.  The  same  mineral  is  found  at 
Sanford,  Me.,  and  other  localities  here,  but  rarely  iu  gem  form. 

lolite  (dichroite,  cordierite),  or  water  sapphire  (saphire-cPeau)^  as  it  is 
also  called,  is  here  seen  in  the  form  of  a  flat-cut  stone  of  2carat8' 
weight  from  Ceylon,  and  a  cube  one-fourth  inch  square  from  Bodenmais, 
Bavaria.  These  are  not  comparable  with  one  found  at  Haddam,  Conn., 
that  was  worn  as  a  charm  by  the  late  Dr.  Torrey.  This  stone  has 
dichroic  properties;  if  viewed  in  one  direction  it  appears  blue;  if  in 
another,  pure  white. 

The  5-carat  titanite  or  yellow  sphene  is  from  the  Tavetschthal,  in  the 
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TyroL  This  gem  shows  the  play  of  colors  peculiar  to  the  diamond. 
Specimens  have  also  been  foand  at  Bridgewater  Station,  Pa.  There  are 
two  long  andalusites  of  1  and  2  carats'  weight,  stones  which  are  at  times 
so  dichroic  that  they  have  been  offered  in  London  as  Alexandrites ; 
also  a  square  brilliant  cut  stone  of  1  carat.  No  stones  in  this  collection 
show  the  dichroic  property  to  the  visitor  so  perfectly  as  these,  they 
being  so  cut  as  to  show  the  red  and  green  colors  at  once  from  the  same 
point  of  view.  These  are  from  Brazil,  where  fine  green  ones  are  also 
obtained. 

Next  in  order  are  four  light-green  diopsides  from  De  Kalb,  N.  Y.,  a 
locality  which  hiis  yielded  20-carat  gems,  of  rich  oil-green  color,  equal  to 
the  2^  carat  cut-stone  from  Ala.,  in  Piedmont. 

A  small,  long,  1-carat  kyanite,  from  Eussia,  is  noteworthy,  as  is  also 
the  suite  of  opals,  consisting  of  two  noble  cut  stones,  from  Hungary, 
and  a  polished  slab  of  the  light  matrix  from  the  same  place,  beautifully 
mottled  with  opalescent  spots ;  a  set  of  over  twenty  gems,  white,  yel- 
low, and  brown,  from  Quer^taro,  Mexico,  and  two  milky  opals  without 
the  play  of  colors,  from  Honduras,  an  inch  and  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
respectively ;  three  pieces  of  blue  opal,  in  the  impure  brown  limonite, 
or  ironstone  matrix,  from  the  Baricoo  River,  Queensland,  Australia, 
termed  opaline  by  the  jewelers,  and  a  cut  stone  from  tbe  same  locality. 

Of  turquoise,  we  have  a  bluish-green  piece  1^  inches  long,  cut  into  a 
flat  cabochon  stone,  from  Los  Cerillos,  New  Mex.,  a  fine  suite  of  the 
mineral  in  the  matrix,  recently  brought  on  by  Maj.  J.  W.-Powell,  from 
New  Mexico,  and  a  set  of  twenty-four  gems  from  Persia,  showing  all  the 
characteristic  gradations  of  color  between  blue  and  green;  a  curious 
three  quarter-inch  cabochon  cut  stone,  and  a  piece  1^  inches  long  in  the 
matrix,  from  Persia,  noticeable  for  the  pleasing  contrast  of  the  bluish- 
green  stone  on  the  background  of  chocolate  color.  A  handsome  suite, 
consisting  of  a  linch  fiat  cabochon  and  seven  i>olished  specimens  of 
turquoise  in  the  matrix,  from  Los  Cerillos,  New  Mex.,  has  lately  been 
deposited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Donaldson,  of  Philadelphia.  These  vary  in 
color  from  the  malachite-green  to  the  rich  light-blue,  and  in  size  from 
1  by  2  by  3  inches  to  3  by  4  by  6  inches. 

Hematite  is  exhibited,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  ball  and  in  a  cut  intaglio. 
Displayed  near  these  is  a  cut  1-carat  rutile,  from  Alexander  County, 
N.  C.  This  so  closely  resembles  the  black  diamond  in  color  and  luster 
as  to  have  been  mistaken  for  it  when  first  found.  A  large  rhodonite, 
cut  en  cabochon^  is  on  the  same  pad  with  these  specimens. 

A  dark,  almost  black,  hypersthene  from  Norway  shows  a  pleasing 
bronze-like  reflection  on  the  dome  of  the  cabochon,  while  a  polished 
slab  of  lighter  color  is  also  quite  attractive.  Chlorastrolite  is  repre- 
sented by  three  small  polished  pebbles  from  Isle  Boyale,  Lake  Sux)erior. 
One  of  the  most  instructive  of  the  series  is  a  quantity  of  gem-gravel 
from  Ceylon,  containing  sap^ihires  of  various  colors,  chrysoberyi,  zircon, 
quartz,  and  other  stones. 
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A  series  of  the  American  stone  Thomsonite,  fonnd  as  pebbles  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region,  presents  some  fine  cat  stones,  with  the  circles 
from  one-foarth  to  tbree-fonrths  of  an  inch  across.  A  few  large,  pol- 
ished pieces  measure  over  1  inch  across.  Some  pebbles  of  Lintonite, 
a  green  variety  of  Thomsonite  fi'om  the  same  locality,  are  also  polished. 

The  quartz  array  is  very  instructive.  It  begins  with  a  2^-inch  Japan- 
ese crystal  ball,  and  an  eagle  seal  3  inches  high,  of  Russian  catting;  a 
smaller  ball  and  a  combination  form  of  the  cube  and  dodecahedron, 
from  Japan,  half  of  a  Brazilian  pebble,  polished,  a  mounted  scarf-pin, 
cut  in  cuboidal  form,  and  %  small  pendant  complete  the  display  of  rock 
crystal.  Gut  citrines,  cairngorm,  and  the  so-called  smoky,  Saxon  or 
Spanish  topaz,  eleven  of  the  dark-purple  amethysts  firom  Siberia,  often 
wrongly  called  Oriental  amethysts,  and  a  set  of  seven  firom  Brazil  show 
all  the  changes  from  light  pink  to  dark  purple. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  gem  of  the  collection  is  a  piece  of  amethyst, 
that  was  found  in  Haywood  County,  N.  0.,  and  deposited  here  by  Dr. 
H.  S.  Lucas.  The  present  form  is  just  such  as  would  be  made  by  a  lapi- 
dary in  roughly  shaping  a  stone  preliminary  to  cutting  and  polishing  it. 
It  now  measures  7  centimeters  in  length,  G  centimeters  in  width,  4  centi- 
meters in  thickness,  and  weighs  13G.5  grams.  It  was  turtle-shaped  when 
found,  and  was  said  to  have  been  worked  by  pre-historic  man.  This 
shape  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  chipping  it  to  its  present  form. 
It  is  perfectly  transparent,  being  slightly  smoky  and  pale  at  one  end  ; 
it  also  has  a  smoky  streak  in  the  center.  This  coloring  is  peculiar  to 
the  amethyst,  however.  A  fine  cut  amethyst  from  Stow,  Me.,  repre- 
sents New  England.  There  are  also  a  three-quarter  inch  yellowish 
quartz  cat'seye  from  Ceylon,  a  3  carat  green  one  from  Hoff,  Bavaria^ 
and  a  native  Indian  necklace  from  Ceylon,  composed  of  numerous  yel- 
lowish quartz  cat's-eye  beads  of  about  3  carats  each.  There  has  been 
recently  added  to  the  collection  a  handsome  Siamese  ring  of  caf  s-eyes 
and  chip  diamonds.  The  rich  gold  setting  is  a  model  of  exquisite  Ori- 
ental workmanship,  the  reliefs  seeming  to  have  been  hammered  rather 
than  engraved.  The  handsome  embossed  flowers  within  the  ring  can 
not  be  seen  in  the  case.  Its  crown  is  a  pj-ramid,  13  millimeters  high 
and  20  millimeters  across  the  base.  The  base  of  the  pyramid  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  row  of  fourteen  cat's-eyes ;  above  this  is  a  row  of  chip 
diamonds,  while  the  apex  is  formed  of  the  largest  and  finest  cat's-eye 
of  the  lot.  On  each  side  of  the  crown,  on  the  shank,  is  a  handsome 
cat's-eye,  next  in  size  to  the  stone  which  forms  the  apex. 

We  have,  then,  a  beantifnl  series  of  the  brown  quartz  cat's-eyes,  so- 
called  crocidolite  cat's-eyes  (also  Ccilled  tiger-eyes),  in  fine  slabs,  balls, 
buttons,  etc.,  which  is  really  a  combination  of  crocidolite  fibers  coated 
with  quartz.  This  incasing  renders  it  harder  than  unaltered  crocidolite, 
which  is  to  be  seen  here  together  with  it.  Alongside  of  these  are  four 
handsome  stones,  cut  cabochon,  and  artificially  colored  pink,  purple, 
green  and  gendarme-blue,  after  the  extraction,  by  a  strong  acid,  of  the 
ongiaal  coloriDg  iua^'^^'*  from  the  quartz  casing.    All  these  are  Droin 
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Soath  Africa.  Superb  rutilated  quartz  (sageoite,  fieche  Wamourj  Venus- 
hair-stoue^  or  Lovers  arrows),  in  the  rough  and  in  cut  form,  are  from 
North  Carolina.  Ehode  Tslaud  contributes  black  hornblende  blades  in 
quartz,  and  green  actinolite  in  the  same  (the  Thetis-hair-stone  of  Dr. 
Jackson).  The  actinolite,  when  in  straight  layers  in  the  quartz,  occa^ 
sionally  forms  a  quartz  cat's-eye,  if  cut  across  the  fibers.  The  Thetis- 
hair-stone  from  Japan  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  stones 
in  the  series  of  sagenitic  quartzes. 

The  large  pieces  of  black  onyx,  chrysoprase,  carnelian  or  sard,  and 
sardonyx,  and  the  series  of  agates,  of  various  colors,  numbering  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  specimens,  are  cut  into  a  variety  of  forms ;  the 
fine  3inch  square  slab  of  ^^  gold  quartz,"  of  the  jewelers,  is  from  Grass 
Valley,  California. 

Fine  aventurine  quartz,  with  spangles  of  mica  in  a  rich  reddish-brown 
quartz,  from  Eussia,  vases  of  which  are  often  worth  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  a  fine  green  aventurine,  called  imperial  jade  by  the  Chinese,  and 
more  esteemed  by  them  than  any  of  the  true  jades,  deserve  attention. 
The  series  of  fifteen  small  Indian  mocha-stones  is  very  attractive ;  the 
black,  moss  like  markings  are  relieved  by  the  red  spots  in  the  gray  body 
of  the  stone,  thus  presenting  a  surface  beautifully  diversified.  A  6  by 
4  inch  slab  of  moss-agate  attracts  much  attention,  different  people  see- 
lug  in  its  markiugs  various  bits  of  fancied  scenery.  A  2  by  4  inch  slab 
and  a  circular  disk,  1  inch  in  diameter,  are  good  representative  pieces 
of  the  blood  stone  or  heliotrope,  so  much  used  in  rings  and  seals.  A 
rich,  brown,  speckled  jasper  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  series  of  quartzes 
closes  with  three  polished  pieces  of  silicified  wood. 

The  two  cut  moldavites  (Moravian  bottle-glass),  about  1  inch  across, 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  They  are  transparent,  dark-green  obsidians 
from  Moravia,  for  which  worthless  green  bottle-glass  has  sometimes 
been  sold.  With  them  are  l^ur  sleeve  button  pieces  of  opaque  obsid- 
ian; two  black,  two  red  and  black,  from  flie  Yellowstone  National 
Park. 

The  two  sun-stones  from  Norway — the  largest  1^  inches  long,  the  other 
a  threequarter-inch  cut  cabochon — are  indeed  fine,  but  a  cut  stone 
of  the  Scn^me  material  from  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  the  same 
length  as  the  larger  specimen  from  Norway,  is  nearly  equal  to  them. 
A  group  of  fourteen  moonstones,  of  various  sizes,  from  Ceylou,  aud  two 
from  Norway,  one  a  half  inches  long,  the  other  an  inch,  make  a  hand- 
some display,  grouped  with  the  sun-stones  and  smaller  labradorites. 
The  last- mentioned  species  is  fully  represented,  one  polished  piece  be- 
iu^  over  a  foot  across,  aud  a  number  showing  the  beautiful  chatoyant 
colors  to  perfection. 

Amber — yellow,  transparent,  and  containing  flies  and  other  insects — 
is  present  in  the  form  of  cuff-buttons,  a  breast  pin  and  beads ;  also,  in 
larger  pieces,  with  one  side  polished,  and  large  "  tear-drops,"  which  are 
especially  of  educational  interest. 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 14 
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A  rich,  dark-brown  cut  aragonite,  from  California,  and  the  beaatifbl 
green  copper-colored  Smithsonite  (a  zinc  ore)  from  Laorium,  Oreece, 
demand  special  notice.  One  is  a  cut  cabochon  1  inch  long  and  one-half 
inch  high,  the  other  an  ideal  piece  of  the  natural  mineral.  We  observe^ 
also,  a  fine  polished  malachite,  fh)m  Siberia,  and  a  smaller  breast-pin 
piece ;  also,  a  dish  of  the  highly-prized  dark  blue,  or,  more  accurately, 
dark  purple,  fluorite  from  Derbyshire,  England,  where  it  is  familiarly 
known  as  "  Blue  John."  Vases  of  this  material  have  often  been  sold  for 
over  (1,000.  Two  small  polished  pieces  of  the  Persian  lapis-lazuli,  and 
a  slabs  inches  across,  and  one  4  inches,  of  the  white- veined  variety  from 
the  Peruvian  Andes,  well  represent  this  species.  A  jade  pendant,  3 
inches  long  and  of  good  color,  is  one  of  the  sort  made  in  Germany  to 
sell  in  New  Zealand,  as  genuine  aborigiual  workmanship.  Also,  a  flat 
vase  made  of  a  gray  Chinese  jade,  and  one  of  the  small  bracelets  of  the 
same  material,  light-green  in  color,  which  are  put  on  the  arms  of  girls 
in  early  childhood,  and  allowed  to  remain  there,  until  the  natural  growth 
of  the  arm  fixes  them  so  tightly,  that  they  can  not  be  removed  over  the 
hand.  To  the  jades  have  recently  been  added  an  Alaskan  jade  labret, 
used  by  the  Alaska  Indians  as  a  lip  ornament,  and  a  Chinese  jade  ink- 
stone  holder,  mounted  on  a  base  of  carved  teak- wood.  This  is  the  most 
elaborate  jade  in  the  collection;  the  body  of  a  dragon  forming  a  cell 
for  water,  the  mouth  of  the  cell  being  a  hole  in  the  dragon's  back.  The 
beast's  fore-paws  and  head  rest  upon  the  edge  of  a  rectangular  trough, 
which  is  intended  to  hold  the  ink-stone.  From  this  he  appears  to  be 
drinking,  while  a  smaller  beast,  whose  head  just  appears  above  the  edge 
at  the  other  end  of  the  trough,  watches  his  i)owerful  enemy  with  a 
stealthy,  malicious  fear. 

A  rich  dark-green  flower,  6  inches  by  3,  chiseled  out  of  serpentine, 
is  very  pretty,  as  is  a  curious,  fanciful,  turtle-like  talc  ornament  from 
Southern  India,  the  shell  of  which  is  beautifully  carved  into  a  net- work 
of  flowers,  and  a  carved  toilet-box  of  the  same  material,  from  the  same 
locality.  Besides  the  serpentine  flower,  there  is  a  handsome  turned 
vase,  8  inches  high,  grayish-green,  crossed  and  recrossed  with  very 
dark  olive-green  streaks,  giving  it  a  mottled  appearance ;  also  a  hand- 
some, i>oli8hed  slab  of  Williamsite  from  Texas,  Lancaster  County,  Penn., 
6  by  10  inches,  a  small  flower  ornament  from  San  Francisco,  a  paper- 
weight and  two  massive  specimens  of  green  Serpentine,  spotted  with 
red,  from  Cornwall,  England,  and  a  polished  fancy  specimen  of  Bowenite 
from  Bhode  Island.  lied,  white,  and  mottled  Agalmatolite  (Chinese 
figure-stone),  from  China,  is  interesting.  There  are  three  carved 
specimens  represent! ug  human  beings,  and  another,  much  more  elabo- 
rate, representing  a  parting  scene  on  the  sea-shore.  The  remaining 
specimen  of  Agalmatolite  is  a  handsomely-carved  tray,  on  which  is 
represented  a  typical  oriental  scene,  with  all  its  wealth  of  luxuriant 
vegetation.  This  well-preserved  specimen  was  brought  from  Japan  to 
Holland  by  the  Dutch  merchants  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
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century,  and  was  recently  deposited  in  the  Museum  by  Mr.  6.  Brown 
Goode,  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  is  a  mag- 
niticent  6  by  4  slab  of  lumacbell^  (^^fire  -marble'')  of  fossil  origin,  in 
which  thecolor  of  the  original  shells  is  so  deepened  and  intensified  that 
it  rivals  the  finest  fire-opal.  This  comes  from  the  old,  exhausted  local- 
ity of  Cariuthia,  Austro-Hungary.  Of  alabaster,  we  have  white,  yellow, 
and  cinnamon-gray  slabs;  of  fossil  coral,  a  fine  slab  from  Iowa  City. 
The  oolite  limestone  from  Bristol,  England,  is  curious;  the  surface  is 
highly  polished,  presenting  a  white  field  flecked  with  dark  red.  Beads 
of  gypsum  satin  spar  and  a  3-inch  egg  of  the  same  material  are  from 
Bridgeford,  England.  A  wavy  slab  of  polished  light-brown  barite, 
having  its  surface  variegated  with  dark-brown  spots,  from  Derbyshire, 
England,  is  rather  interesting.  A  slab  of  jet  from  England,  one  from 
Germany,  and  another  from  Colorado  are  exhibited  near  two  handsome 
carvings  in  cannel  coal  from  Simpson's  coal  and  lead  mine  in  Missouri. 
One  of  these  last  represents  a  scene  in  a  coal  mine,  and  the  other  a  bou- 
quet of  flowers.  A  cannon  12  inches  long,  mounted  on  truncheons,  and 
an  egg-shaped  paper-weight,  both  made  of  the  travertine  of  Gibraltar, 
and  a  small  light-green  slab  of  polished  stalagmite  from  Baird,  Gal., 
are  among  recent  ^xlditions,  as  are  ten  rough,  perforated  garnets  from 
an  ancient  grave  in  Bohemia,  and  a  silver  barpin,  set  with  bloodstones 
and  agates,  the  last  the  gift  of  Messrs.  Harris  and  Shafer,  of  Washing- 
ton. 

The  collection  ends  with  an  8  by  3  slab  of  catlinite  (Indian  pipe-stone) 
and  a  large  Indian  pipe  of  the  same  material,  from  Gotean  dn  Prairie, 
Pipestone  County,  Minn.  The  head  delineated  on  the  slab  was  carved 
by  a  Washington  sculptor,  and  came  into  the  Museum  with  the  Abert 
collection,  which  was  given  to  the  Museum. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  collection  of  building  and  ornamental  stones  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum is  made  up  very  largely  from  materials  received  from  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1S7G,  and  from  the  Tenth  Census  at 
the  close  of  the  investigation  of  the  quarrying  industries  of  the  United 
States  in  1880.  By  far  the  greater  part  and  more  systematic  portion  of 
the  collection  is  from  the  latter  source^  and  as  th^  late  Dr.  George  W. 
Hawes,  then  curator  of  this  Department,  was  also  in  charge  of  that 
branch  of  the  census  work,  it  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  his  efforts  more 
than  to  those  of  any  other  individual  that  the  collection  has  been  gotten 
together.  Having  once  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  attract  national 
attention,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  comparative  ease  to  obtain  materials 
from  localities  that  were  but  poorly,  if  at  all,  represented  at  the  time  of 
Dr.  Hawes^  death.  The  present  collection  comprises  upward  of  2,900 
specimens,  a  large  part  of  which  are  from  quarries  in  the  United  States, 
though  very  many  foreign  varieties  are  represented.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  add  to  it  from  time  to  time  such  new  materials  as  shall  be  dis- 
covered in  this  country,  and  also  the  principal  varieties  from  foreign 
sources,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  such  as  are  imported  into 
the  United  States. 

In  preparing  the  exhibit  the  stones  have  been  arranged  by  States, 
and  under  States  by  kind ;  this  method  seeming  best  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  general  public. 

The  specimens  are  as  a  rule  dressed  in  the  form  of  4-inch  cubes,  the 

various  faces  of  which  are  finished  as  follows :  Polished  in  front,  drafted 

and  pointed  on  the  left  side,  drafted  rock  face  on  the  right  side,  rock 

face  behind,  and  smooth-sanded  on  the  top  and  bottom.    Stones  that 

do  not  polish  have  the  face  simply  rubbed  smooth.    When  of  any  other 

size  or  shape  than  that  of  a 4inch  cube  the  appi-oximatc  size  is  here 

stated  in  inches.    Each  specimen  is  accouipanied  by  a  printed  label, 

giving,  so  far  as  obtainable,  its  scientific  name,  geological  age,  color,  and 

sen 
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texture,  together  with  the  locality  from  whence  it  was  obtained  and  the 
name  of  the  donor  or  collector. 

The  data  for  the  accompanying  hand-book  has  been  likewise  in  part 
supplied  by  the  Tenth  Census,  in  Vol.  x,  Beport  on  Building  Stones  and 
Statistics  of  Quarrying  Industries.  So  far  as  possible  statements  taken 
from  this  work  have  been  verified  by  reference  to  the  original  schedules 
DOW  on  file  in  this  Department.  The  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  the  census  report  has,  however,  enabled  me  to  gather 
much  new  material,  and  to  supply  many  facts  there  altogether  omitted. 
As  the  work  is  intended  for  popular  use,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  go 
into  considerable  detail  regarding  the  nature  and  composition  of  each 
class  of  rocks,  stating,  so  far  as  possible,  the  qualities  that  render  them  of 
value  for  architectural  purpo^s.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  in  putting 
the  matter  in  its  present  shape  the  curator  has  been  guided  largely  by  the 
character  of  the  requests  for  information  which  are  being  so  constantly 
received.  These  requests  are  from  persons  in  all  stations  of  life,  bat 
most  largely,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  those  who  are  actively  em- 
ployed either  in  quarrying,  building,  or  dealing  in  building  materials. 
With  such  it  has  rarely  been  found  sufficient  to  give  merely  the  name 
of  a  stone  submitted  or  inquired  about,  but  such  details  as  mineral  com- 
position, suitableness  for  any  particular  purpose,  qualities  good  and 
bad,  how  it  di£fers  from  other  stone  with  which  it  may  be  brought  into 
competition,  etc.,  are  almost  invariably  insisted  upon. 

Inasmuch  as  the  market  value  of  a  stone  is  so  largely  dependent 
upon  the  cost  of  quarrying  and  dressing,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  devote  a  few  pages  to  an  explanation  or  description  of  the  various 
machines,  implements,  and  methods  employed  in  this  work.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  none  of  these  machines  are  actually  on  exMUtion 
otherwise  than  by  photograph  or  engraving.  Only  such  are  described 
as  have  been  found  by  the  writer  in  actual  use  in  the  quarries,  or  which 
seem  sufficiently  promising  to  merit  attention. 

It  is  doubtless  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  results  given  in 
Table  8  were  not  obtained  from  tests  applied  on  these  individual  speci- 
mens, nor  at  the  Museum.  They  are  compilations  from  a  variety  of 
undoubtedly  reliable  sources,  and  a  part  of  which  have  never  before 
been  published. 

In  speaking  of  any  particular  stone  or  group  of  stones  it  will  be  ob- 
served I  have  not  limited  myself  to  a  mere  description  of  the  sample  as 
it  appears  in  the  Museum  collections,  but  have  gone  more  into  detail  re- 
garding the  quarries  from  whence  it  was  obtained,  its  mode  of  occurrence, 
use,  and  the  natural  facilities  for  quarrying  and  transportation.  Thie 
for  the  reason  that,  while  many  an  outcrop  is  capable  of  furnishing  sam- 
ples of  excellent  quality  for  purposes  of  exhibition  the  stone  may  be 
practically  worthless  owing  to  difficulties  in  the  way  of  qnanying,  lack 
of  transportation  facilities,  or  distance  from  market 
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Part  I. 


INTRODUOTORY. 
A.— HISTORICAL  AND  GENERAL. 

The  use  of  any  kind  of  stone  for  building  purposes  in  the  United 
States,  or  indeed  in  America,  of  necessity  dates  flrom  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  The  early  settlers  were  too  i>oor  and  too  thoroughly  oc- 
cupied in  the  struggle  for  existence  to  give  a  thought  to  other  con- 
structive material  than  wood,  and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  over 
one  hundred  years  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims 
at  Plymouth  before  the  first  stone  structure  of  importance  was  erected. 
As,  however,  wealth  increased,  towns  became  cities,  and  matters  assumed 
a  more  permanent  aspect,  there  naturally  arose  a  demand  for  a  more 
durable  and  highly  ornamental  material;  for  such,  fortunately,  the 
early  settlers  of  eastern  Massachusetts  had  not  far  to  look.  The  first 
stones  quarried  in  this  State  are  thought  by  Professor  Shaler  to  have 
been  the  clayslates  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  These,  however,  were 
worked  only  in  a  small  way  and  the  product  used  for  grave-  and  mile* 
stones,  and  a  few  lintels. 

Granite  came  into  early  use  for  building  purposes,  probably  more  on 
account  of  its  ready  accessibility  than  flrom  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  for  so  refractory  a  material,  the  matter  of  transportation  then,  as 
now,  being  an  important  item  in  deciding  what  material  was  to  be  used. 

According  to  Shurtleff  *  one  of  the  first  stone  buildings  in  Boston 
was  the  house  of  Deacon  John  Phillips,  which  was  erected  about  1650, 
and  which  continued  to  stand  until  1864.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  from  granite  bowlders  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  17S7 
was  built  of  bowlders  of  Braintree  granite  the  old  Hancock  house,  since 
torn  down,  and  in  1749-'54  King's  chapel,  which  is  still  standing  on  the 
comer  of  School  and  Tremont  streets.  This  last  was  at  the  time  the 
greatest  stone  construction  ever  undertaken  in  Boston,  if  not  in  this 
country.  Like  those  already  mentioned,  it  was  built  from  bowlders, 
and  considering  the  method  of  cutting  employed  (to  be  noticed  later), 
was  indeed  a  remarkable  structure.  The  granite  bowlders  scattered 
over  the  commons  had  been  very  generally  used  in  Quincy  and  vicinity 

*  History  of  Boeton,  p.  589. 
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for  steps  and  foundations  for  some  years  previoas  to  this,  until  at  last 
the  inhabitants  fearing  lest  the  sax)ply  shonld  become  exhaosted,  as- 
sembled in  town  meeting  and  voted  that  '^  no  person  shall  dig  or  carry 
off''  any  stone  ^'  on  the  said  commons  or  undivided  land&  upon  any  ac- 
count whatever  without  license  from  the  committee,  upon  penalty  of 
the  forfeiture  of  10  shillings  for  every  and  each  cart-load  so  dug  and 
carried  away.'' 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  that 
granite  began  to  be  used  at  all  extensively  in  and  about  Boston,  when 
ttie  material  was  introduced  in  considerable  quantities  by  canal  from 
Ghelmsford,*  30  miles  distant.  It  was  from  Ghelmsford  stone  that  was 
constructed  in  1810  the  Boston  court-house;  in  1814  the  New  South 
church  ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  Congregational  house  on  Beacon 
street;  the  old  Parkman  house  on  Bowdoin  square ;  University  hall  in 
Cambridge;  and  in  1818-'19  the  first  stone  block  in  the  city,  a  portion 
of  which  is  still  standing,  on  Brattle  street.  In  this  year  also  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  stone  was  shipped  to  Savannah,  Oa.,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  church  at  that  place.  The  greater  part  of  this  granite 
was,  however,  obtained  from  bowlders,  and  it  was  not  until  the  opening 
of  quarries  at  Quincy,  in  1825,  that  the  business  assumed  any  great 
importance.  From  this  time  the  use  of  granite  for  building  material 
increased  in  a  marked  degree,  and  the  history  of  stone  quarrying  in 
Massachusetts  may  properly  begin  with  this  date. 

The  opening  of  quarries  at  Quincy  was  due  very  largely  to  the  demand 
for  stone  for  the  construction  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument.  Prior  to 
this  time  it  is  stated  not  much  thought  had  been  given  to  the  quarries 
of  the  vicinity,  although  the  business  had  been  carried  on  in  a  small 
way  by  several  parties.  The  quarry  at  Quincy  from  whence  the  stone 
for  the  monument  was  taken  is  stated  to  have  been  previously  purchased 
by  a  Mr.  Oridley  Bryant  in  1825  at  a  cost  of  $250.  This  gentleman 
afterwards  sold  the  same  to  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence,  acting  for  the  monu- 
ment committee.  The  development  of  this  quarry  led  to  the  discovery 
of  others  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  with  slight  retardationa  there 
has  been  a  gradual  increase  ever  since.  It  is  stated  that  in  1837  the 
total  amount  of  stone  quarried  in  the  town  was  64,590  tons,  valued  at 
$248,737,  in  the  production  of  which  some  533  men  were  employed ;  in 
1845  the  value  of  the  total  product  had  increased  to  $324,500,  thongh 
the  number  of  men  employed  was  but  526.  In  1855  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  falling  off,  since  the  value  of  the  product  for  that  year  waa 
but  $238,000,  and  but  324  men  furnished  with  employment  Twenty- 
five  years  later  (1880)  the  census  returns  for  the  towns  of  Quincy  and 
West  Quincy  show  a  total  of  thirty  quarries,  producing  annually  not  less 
than  723,000  cubic  feet  of  stone,  valued  at  some  $226,940,  and  giving 
employment  to  some  820  men. 

*  It  is  stated  by  Hitchcock,  Qeol.  of  Mass.,  Vol.  i,  p.  148,  that  the  ao-called  Cbehiw* 
ford  granite  in  reality  came  from  Westford  and  Tyngsboroagh,  in  the  eame  Btsto. 
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In  1824  a  Mr.  Bates,  of  Qaincy,  went  to  Sandy  Hook,  in  the  aiy acent 
town  of  Gloucester — a  town  heretofore  noted  only  for  its  fishery  in- 
terests— and  opened  a  granite  quarry  there.  Not  long  after  other  qaar- 
ries  were  opened  at  Anisquam,  where  an  extensive  industry  was  carried 
on  for  some  years,  though  finally  abandoned.  Quarries  were  opened  at 
Bockport,  just  beyond  Gloucester,  in  1827,  and  are  still  in  active  opera- 
tion, and  doing  a  profitable  business,  although  the  first  year's  experi- 
ence is  said  to  have  resulted  in  a  net  loss  of  $15. 

In  1848  the  quarries  at  Bay  View  were  opened,  which  have  since  be- 
come the  property  of  the  Cape  Ann  Granite  Gompany,  and  form  now 
one  of  the  best  equipped  quarries  in  the  country,  producing  annually 
not  less  than  480,000  cubic  feet  of  stone,  valued  in  the  rough  at  $250,000. 

Although  the  Massachusetts  quarries  were  the  first  systematically 
worked  to  obtain  granite  for  building  purposes,  other  States  were  not 
far  behind.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Field*  that  as  early  as  1792 
granite  quarries  were  reported  to  have  been  opened  at  Haddam  Keck, 
in  Connecticut,  and  as  many  as  ninety  hands  were  employed  in  this  and 
other  quarries  in  the  vicinity  as  early  as  1819.  This  material  is,  how- 
ever, a  gneiss  rather  than  a  granite,  and,  splitting  readily  into  slabs,  was 
.used  nearly  altogether  for  curbing  and  paving,  for  which  purpose  it 
brought  from  10  to  20  cents  i>er  cubic  foot.  The  principal  markets  for 
the  material  were  Bhode  Island  and  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Albany,  and  Baltimore. 

The  rocky  coast  and  adjacent  islands  of  Maine  are  competent  to 
furnish  for  many  years  immense  quantities  of  granitic  rock  of  a  color 
and  quality  not  to  be  excelled.  The  rare  excellence  of  many  of  these 
sites  for  quarries,  together  with  the  ready  facilities  of  transportation 
by  water  to  all  the  leading  cities,  early  made  itself  apparent  to  the 
shrewd  and  pushing  business  men  of  New  England,  and  a  very  few 
years  after  the  commencing  of  works  at  Quincy  saw  similar  beginnings 
made  at  various  points  both  on  the  coast  and  farther  inland. 

The  years  1836-'37  appear,  for  some  reason,  to  have  been  peculiarly 
prolific  in  schemes  for  speculation  in  this  industry. 

It  is  stated  by  Northt  that  during  the  latter  year,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  acts  of  incorporation  granted  by  the  State  legislature, 
thirty  were  for  granite  companies,  three  of  which  were  located  in  Au- 
gusta. One  was  called  the  Augusta  and  New  York  Granite  Gompany, 
and  was  for  working,  rending,  transporting,  and  dealing  in  granite  from 
the  Hamlen  ledge,  situated  about  2  miles  from  the  river  by  way  of  West- 
ern avenue.  Another,  named  the  Augusta  and  Philadelphia  Granite 
Company,  owned  the  Ballard  ledge,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Kennebec 
bridge  by  way  of  Northern  avenue.  A  large  portion  of  the  granite  for 
the  State-house,  court-house,  and  new  jail  was  obtained  from  this  ledge. 

*  CeDtennial  address  and  Uistorical  sketches  of  Middletown,  Cromwell,  Portlandi 
Chatham,  and  Middle  Haddam. 
t  History  of  Angtista)  Me.,  p.  582. 
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The  Other  compaDy,  called  the  Augusta  Blue  Ledge  Company,  pur- 
chased Hall's  ledge,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  near  Daniel  Hewin's 
lionse,  some  2^  miles  from  the  bridge. 

It  is  further  stated  by  this  same  authority*  that  during  the  erection 
of  the  state-house  blocks  of  granite  for  the  colonnade,  21  feet  long  by 
nearly  4  feet  in  diameter,  were  obtained  from  the  ^^Melvin  ledge,"  in  Hal- 
lowell,  about  3  miles  away.  Convenient  and  abundant  as  are  these 
quarry  sites,  it  seems  a  little  singular  that  they  should  not  have  been 
earlier  discovered  and  worked.  In  building  the  Kennebec  bridge  in 
1797  the  piers  and  abutments  were  constructed  of  stone  split  from  drift 
bowlders,  and  the  houses  of  Capt  William  Bobinson,  Judge  Bridge,  and 
Benjamin  Whit  well,  built  about  1801,  had  for  underpinning  granite 
brought  at  great  expense  Arom  near  Boston,  probably  Quincy,  or  per- 
haps Chelmsford.  Most  of  the  stone  of  large  dimensions  of  which  the 
old  jail  was  built  in  1808  were  also,  it  is  stated,  obtained  with  great 
labor  from  bowlders,  though  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  work 
the  Bowell  ledge  at  the  time.  Some  of  the  top  strata  were  broken  off 
by  means  of  wedges  driven  under  the  sheets,  but  the  process  was  labo- 
rious and  slow.  The  first  successful  attempt  to  work  a  ledge  in  town 
is  stated  to  have  been  made  by  Jonathan  Matthews  on  the  Thwing 
ledge,  in  1825.  Powder  was  not  used  until  the  state-house  was  built, 
and  then  at  first  with  only  one  hole,  by  means  of  which  irregular  masses 
were  thrown  out.  Later  two  holes  short  distances  apart  were  fired 
simultaneously,  by  means  of  which  long,  straight  seams  were  opened. 
These  seams  were  again  charged  with  powder,  and  thus  masses  of  stone 
of  considerable  size  were  moved  from  the  bed  to  be  afterwards  broken  up 
by  wedges.  The  Frankfort  Granite  Company,  located  at  the  base  of 
Mosquito  Mountain,  began  operations  in  May,  L83G,  and  within  the 
next  two  years  took  out  and  sold  upwards  of  $50,000  worth  of  material. 
What  is  now  the  Hallowell  Granite  Company  opened  its  quarries  in 
1838,  and  during  the  first  ten  years  is  stated  to  have  sold  $600,000 
worth  of  stone. 

It  is  stated  by  Professor  Seelyt  that  the  earliest  attempts  at  quarry- 
ing marbles  in  New  England  were  those  of  Philo  Tomlinson,  who  began 
operations  at  Marbledale,  in  the  town  of  New  Milford,  Conn.,  about 
1800.  Other  quarries  were  soon  after  opened,  and  in  1830  as  many  as 
fifteen  were  in  active  operation  within  a  distance  of  3  miles.  The  prod- 
uct was  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Soon  after  this  date  compe- 
tition set  in  from  other  localities,  particularly  from  Dover,  K.  Y.,  and 
Butland,  Yt,  and  by  1850  the  business  had  proved  so  unremunerative 
that  the  last  quarry  at  Marbledale  was  abandoned.  Marble  quarries 
and  mills  were  also  put  in  active  operation  at  West  Stockbridge,  in 
Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1802  or  1803,  and  these  furnished  the  marble 
for  the  city  hall  in  New  York  City.  Work  was  stopped  here  in  1855, 
owing  to  competition  of  Vermont  and  Italian  marbles. 

*0p.  cit,  p.  582.  t  Marble  Border  of  New  England,  p.  87. 
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Of  the  many  marble  quarries  in  Vermont,  those  in  East  Dorset  are 
believed  to  have  been  longest  worked,  Professor  Seely  stating  one  Isaac 
TJnderhill  began  operations  here  as  early  as  1785,  the  product  being 
utilized  for  fire  jams,  chimney  backs,  hearths,  and  lintels.  Other  quar- 
ries soon  opened,  and  from  1785  to  1841  nine  were  in  o])eration  at  this 
place.  The  first  marble  gravestone  ever  finished  in  the  State  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  work  of  Jonas  Stewart  in  1790.  Prior  to  the 
introduction  of  Italian  and  Kutland  marble,  about  1840,  the  supply 
of  the  Dorset  stone  was  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

At  West  Rutland,  which  is  now  the  great  marble  producing  center  of 
the  country,  works  were  first  put  in  successful  operation  about  1838. 
At  the  present  time  not  less  than  fifteen  quarries  are  in  operation,  af- 
fording employment  altogether  to  about  2,000  men. 

The  first  stone  quarried  and  used  in  Philadelphia  is  said  to  have 
t>een  the  micaceous  and  hornblendic  gneiss  which  occurs  in  inexhanst- 
ible  quantities  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  This  was  at  first  used  only 
for  foundations  and  rough  construction.  The  first  house  built  within 
the  city  limits,  if  not  the  first  in  the  State,  that  built  in  Letitia  court  by 
order  of  William  Penn,  was  constructed  on  a  foundation  of  this  stone 
about  the  year  1682.  The  Old  Swedes  church,  built  in  1698,  Independ- 
ence Hall,  and  numerous  other  structures  are  said  to  have  had  similar 
foundations.  Laier,  entire  walls  were  made  of  this  material,  as  in  the 
house  of  John  Penn,  erected  in  1785,  and  which  is  still  standing. 

The  quarrying  of  marble  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  is  said  to 
have  been  commenced  by  a  Mr.  Daniel  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.* 
This  stone  seems  to  have  immediately  become  a  favorite  for  trimming 
purposes,  and  to  have  been  used  in  Philadelphia  to  the  almost  entire 
exclusion  of  other  material  until  as  late  as  1840.  During  this  time  many 
fine  buildings  were  constructed  from  it,  as  will  be  noted  later. 

Sandstone  quarrying  in  the  United  States  doubtless  began  with  the 
itinerant  working  of  the  extensive  beds  of  Triassic  brownstone  in  the 
vicinity  of  Portland,  Conn.  It  is  statedt  that  the  first  quarry  here  was 
opened  ^'  where  the  stone  originally  rose  high  and  hung  shelving  over 
the  river.''  The  value  of  the  material  was  early  recognized,  and  it  be- 
gan to  be  utilized  for  building  and  for  monuments  soon  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Middletown  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  The  quarries 
were  at  this  time  regarded  as  common  property,  and  were  worked  as 
occasion  demanded  both  by  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  by 
those  living  at  a  distance,  who  carried  off  the  material  in  scows  or  boats 
of  some  sort,  nor  thought  of  giving  anything  as  an  equivalent.  This 
system  of  free  quarrying  had  assumed  such  proportions  as  early  as 
1665,  that  on  September  4  of  that  year  the  citizens  of  Middletown 
assembled  in  town  meeting  and  voted  "  that  whoever  shall  dig  or  raise 
stone  at  ye  rocks  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  (now  Portland)  for  any 

•First  Geol.  Survey  Ponna.,  Vol.  1. 

t  Centennial  Acl<lre8s  and  HJHtoriciil  Sket'Cbes  of  Middletown,  Cromwell,  Portland, 
Ch^tl^am,  and  Middle  Hnddam,  by  D,  P,  Field,  1853, 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 19 
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without  the  town,  the  said  digger  shall  be  none  but  an  inhabitant  of 
Middletown,  and  shall  be  responsible  to  ye  towne  twelve  pence  pr.  tonn 
for  every  tunn  of  atones  that  he  or  they  shall  digg  for  any  person  whoso- 
ever without  the  towne ;  this  money  to  be  paid  in  wheat  and  pease  to 
ye  townsmen  or  their  assigns  for  ye  use  of  ye  towne  within  six  months 
aft-er  the  transportation  of  the  said  stone.''* 

How  soon  the  surface  rock  was  exhausted  and  it  became  necessary,  as 
now,  to  go  below  the  level  of  the  ground  for  suitable  material  is  not 
stated,  but  the  quarry  thus  opened  was  at  length  disposed  of  by  the 
town  and  passed  through  various  hands,  among  whom  the  names  of 
Shaler  &  Hall  are  conspicuous.  These  parties  pursued  the  business 
vigorously  and  made  a  handsome  profit.  For  several  years  between 
1810  and  1820  some  thirty  hands  were  employed  for  the  eight  months 
comprising  the  quarrying  season,  and  from  four  to  six  teams.  Some  50 
rods  south  of  this  quarry  another  was  opened  about  J  783,  and  was 
owned  by  Messrs.  Hulburt  &  Roberts.  About  1814  this  was  purchased 
from  the  heirs  of  Aaron  Hulburt  and  deeded  to  Erastus  and  Silas 
Brainard,  who  carried  on  the  business  conjointly  until  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  1847.  The  business  is  carried  on  under  the  name  of  Brainard 
&  Co.  to  the  present  time.  For  some  five  years  after  this  firm  began 
work  they  employed  but  from  seven  to  ten  hands  and  two  yoke  of  oxen. 
In  1819  a  quarry  was  opened  north  of  the  Shaler  &  Hall  quarry  by  the 
firm  of  Patten  &  Russell.  It  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Russell  & 
Hall  quarry,  and  finally  in  1841  was  united  with  that  of  Shaler  &  Hall, 
thefirms  combining  toform  the  Middlesex  Quarry  Company.  Some  years 
later  still  another  opening  was  made  below  the  Brainard  quarry  near 
the  ferry  between  Portland  and  Middletown.  This  also  was  known  as 
the  Shaler  &  Hall  quarry ;  the  original  firm  by  this  name  ha\dng  been 
incorporated  with  the  Middlesex  Quarry  Company. 

The  three  firms  above  enumerated  continue  to  monopolize  the  quarry- 
ing industry  at  this  place.  The  quarries  extend  from  a  poiot  near  the 
ferry  northward  along  the  river  for  some  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and 
vary  in  depth  from  50  to  150  feet.  Their  yield  of  stone  of  all  grades 
during  the  time  of  their  operation  has  been  roughly  estimated  at 
4,300,000  cubic  feet.  The  rate  of  progress  is  given  as  follows:  In  1850 
the  number  of  men  employed  at  the  three  quarries  was  about  900  and 
100  yoke  of  oxen;  thirty  vessels  being  regularly  employed  to  convey  the 
quarried  material  to  the  markets,  each  vessel  conveying  from  75  to  160 
tons  and  making  from  twenty  to  thirty  trips  each  season.  Two  years 
later  the  number  of  workmen  regularly  employed  had  increased  to  1,200, 
while  200  more  were  engaged  on  contract  work.  The  stone,  even  at 
this  date,  had  found  its  way  to  markets  as  far  west  as  Milwaukee  and 
San  Francisco.  The  census  returns  for  1880  showed  the  total  number 
.  of  men  employed  to  be  but  925,  with  80  yoke  of  oxen  and  65  horses  and 
mules.    The  falling  off  in  numbers  may  doubtless  be  considered  due  to 

•Freestone  Qaarpiea  of  PortUud,  Conn.,  by  Prof.  J.  Johnfiim,  Niat.,Biag^^  1853,  p. 
£68. 
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the  introduction  of  machinery  and  improved  methods  of  working.  The 
total  prodact  of  the  three  quarries  for  this  year  was  about  781,600  cubic 
feet,  valued  at  not  less  than  $650,000.  A  fleet  of  twenty-five  vessels  of 
various  kinds  was  regularly  employed  in  transporting  this  material  to 
market. 

The  quarrying  of  slate  for  roofing  purposes  is  an  industry  of  compar- 
atively recent  origin  in  the  United  States,  few  of  the  quarries  having 
been  operated  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The 
earliest  opened  and  systematically  worked  are  believed  to  have  been 
those  at  West  Bangor,  Pa.,  which  date  back  to  1835. 

The  abundance  of  slate  tombstones  in  many  of  our  older  church -yards, 
however,  would  seem  to  prove  that  for  other  purposes  than  roofiug 
these  stones  have  been  quarried  from  a  much  earlier  period.  It  is 
stated,  moreover,  that  as  early  as  1721  a  cargo  of  20  tons  of  split  slate 
was  brought  to  Boston  from  Hangman's  Island,  in  Braintree  Bay,  which 
may  have  been  used  in  part  for  roofing  purposes ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  material  for  this  purpose  was  imported  directly  from  Wales.  It 
is  also  stated*  that  slates  were  quarried  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts, 
as  early  as  1750  or  1753,  and  were  in  extensive  use  in  Boston  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolution.  The  old  Uancock  house  on  Beacon  streel, 
already  noted  (ante,  p.  000),  was  covered  with  slate  from  these  quarries, 
as  was  also  the  old  State  House  and  several  other  buildings.  This 
quarry  was  worked  more  or  less  for  fifty  years  and  formed  at  one  time 
quite  ail  important  industry,  but  which  finally  became  unprofitable,  and 
about  1825  or  1830  the  works  were  discontinued,  not  to  be  again  started 
till  about  1877. 

The  first  quarry  opened  in  what  is  now  the  chief  slate-producing  re- 
gion of  the  United  States  was  that  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Williams,  situated 
about  a  mile  northwest  of  Slateford,  in  Pennsylvania.  This  dates  back 
to  the  year  1812.t 

The  Vermont  slate  quarries  are  of  still  more  recent  development,  work 
not  being  begun  here  till  184^5,  when  Hon.  Alason  Allen  began  the  man- 
ufacture of  school  slates  at  Fairhaven.f 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  during  the  business 
depression  of  1876-'80  almost  the  entire  product  of  the  American  quar- 
ries was  exported  to  England,  where  it  sold  for  even  less  than  the 
Welsh  slates,  though  necessarily  at  very  small  profits.  The  return  of 
more  prosperous  times,  however,  created  a  local  demand,  and  the  export 
trade  has  proportionally  decreased,  though  considerable  quantities  are 
still  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  England,  Germany,  and 
even  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

At  present  not  far  from  $3,328,150  are  invested  in  the  slate  quarries 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  product  is  some 
$1,520,985. 

*  Maryia^H  History  of  Lancaster,  Mass. 
t  Rep.  D.  3,  second  Geol.  of  Penna.,  p.  85. 
t  GeoL  of  Vt.,  Vol.  II,  1861,  p.  7dl. 
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B.— THE  MINEKAL8  OF  BUILDING  STONES. 

Rocks  are  mineral  aggregates.  As  a  rule  the  namber  of  mineral 
species  constituting  any  essential  portion  of  a  rock  is  very  small,  sel- 
dom exceeding  three  or  foar.  In  common  limestone,  for  instance,  the 
only  essential  coustitueut  is  the  mineral  calcite;  granite,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  almost  invariably  composed  of  minerals  of  at  least  three  inde- 
pendent species.  Upon  the  character  of  these  minerals  and  the  amount 
of  their  cohesion  is  dependent,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  suita- 
bility or  desirability  of  any  stone  for  architectural  purposes.  Micro- 
scopic examination  will  usually  result  in  increasing  the  apparent  num- 
ber of  mineral  species,  and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  those 
present,  even  in  minute  quantities,  are  of  great  economic  importance. 

In  the  arrangement  here  adopted  rock-forming  minerals  are  divided 
into  four  classes:  (1)  Essential;  (2)  accessory;  (3)  original;  (4)  sec- 
ondary. 

(1)  The  essential  minerals  are  those  which  form  the  chief  ingredients 
of  any  rock,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  any  par- 
ticular variety;  e,  <;.,  quartz  is  an  essential  constituent  of  granite;  with- 
out tlie  quartz  the  rock  becomes  a  syenite. 

(2)  The  a(!cessory  minerals  are  those  which,  thongh  usually  present, 
are  of  such  minor  importance  that  their  absence  does  not  materially 
effect  the  character  of  the  rock;  e.  g,,  mica,  hornblende,  apatite,  or 
magnetite,  are  nearly  always  present  in  granite,  yet  a  rock  in  which  any 
or  all  of  these  are  lacking  may  still  be  classed  as  a  granite.  The  ac- 
cessory mineral  which  predominates  is  called  the  characterizing  acces* 
sory  and  gives  its  name  to  the  rock.  Thus  a  biotite  granite  is  one  in 
which  the  accessory  mineral  biotite  prevails. 

(3)  The  original  constituents  of  a  rock  are  those  which  formed  upon 
its  first  consolidation.  All  the  essential  constituents  are  original,  but 
all  the  original  constituents  are  not  necessarily  essential.  Thus,  in 
granite,  quartz  and  orthoclase  are  both  original  and  essential,  while 
beryl  and  sphene,  though  original,  are  not  essential. 

(4)  Secondary  constituents  are  those  which  result  from  subsequent 
changes  in  a  rock,  changes  due  usually  to  the  chemical  action  of  per- 
colating water.  Such  are  the  calcite,  chalcedony,  quartz,  and  zeolite 
deposits  which  form  in  the  drusy  and  amygdaloidal  cavities  of  traps 
and  other  rocks. 

In  the  following  list  is  included  all  those  minerals  which  ordinarily 
occur  in  such  of  our  rocks  as  are  used  for  building  or  ornamental  puri)08es. 
In  the  first  column  are  given  those  which  compose  any  appreciable 
part  of  the  rocks,  and  any  one  of  which  may  at  times  become  the  prin- 
cipal  ingredient  or  characterizing  accessory.  The  second  column  con- 
tains those  which,  if  present  at  all,  occur  only  in  small  quantities: 
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1. 

Quartz. 

KLEMSNTS. 

2. 

Feldspar. 

Orthoclase. 

Carbon. 

Microcline. 

Graphite. 

Albite.             ^ 

SULPHIDES. 

Aiiorthite. 

Galen  ite. 

Labrador!  to 
And('8ito. 

>  Plagioclase. 

Sphalerite. 

^> 

OligocloHO. 

Pyrite. 
Marcasite. 

3. 

Mica. 

Muscovite. 
Biotite. 

CHLORIDES. 

Phlo;;opit^. 

Halite  (common  salt). 

Lopidoinolane  or  Annite. 

4. 

Amphibolc. 
Tremolite. 

FLUORIDES. 

Actinolite. 

Fluorite  (fluor-spar). 

Common  horublende. 

5. 

Pyroxene. 

OXIDES. 

Malacolite. 

Trydimite. 

Sahlite. 
Augite. 
Diallage. 
Enstatite. 
Hypersthene. 
Olivine. 

Hematite  (specular  iron). 

Menaccanite  (titanic  iron). 

Magnetite  (magnetic  iron). 

6. 

Chromite  (chromic  iron). 
Linionite  (hydrous  iron  oxide) 
Rutile. 

7. 

Epidote. 

H. 

Elaeolitc. 

ANHYDROUS  SILICATES. 

1). 

Calcite. 

1 

10. 

Aragonite. 

Acmite. 

11. 

Dolomite. 

Beryl. 

V2 

Gypsum. 

Danalite. 

i:\. 

Serpentine. 

Garnet. 

14. 

Talc. 

Zircon. 

15. 

Chlorite. 

Zoisite. 
Allan  ite. 
Scapolite. 
Sodalite. 

Tonrmaline  (shorl). 
Titanito  (sphene). 

HYDROUS  SIUCATES. 

,      Laumontite. 

Natrolite. 
!      Analcite. 

Chabazite. 

Stilbite. 

Kaolin. 

PHOSPHATES. 

Apatite. 

CARBONATES. 

Ankerite. 

1 

Siderite. 
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As  these  are  all  fully  described  in  the  numerous  works  on  mineralogy 
it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  discussion  of  their 
properties  here,  exceptiuff  in  the  case  of  those  few  which  from  their  abun- 
dance, or  from  other  causes,  have  a  pronounced  .effect  upon  the  rocks  in 
which  they  occur. 

QUARTZ. — Chemical  composition  :  Pare  silica,  SiO^.    Hardness,  7.* 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  minerals  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  is  an 
essential  constituent  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  quartz  porphyry, 
liparite,  quartzite,  and  ordinary  sandstone,  occurring  in  the  form  of 
crystals,  crystalline  grains,  and  fragments  of  crystals.  It  is  usually 
easily  recognized  by  its  clear,  colorless  appearance,  irregular,  glass-like 
fracture,  hanlness,  and  entire  insolubility  in  acids.  Its  hardness  is 
such  that  it  scratches  glass,  and  in  this  respect  alone  it  differs  from  any 
other  of  the  essential  constituents.  It  is,  however,  brittle,  and  hence, 
though  the  hardest  mineral,  is  by  no  means  the  most  refractory;  stones 
like  granite,  which  are  rich  in  quartz,  working  more  easily  than  the 
trap-rocks,  in  which  it  is,  as  a  rule,  entirely  lacking. 

Although  ordinarily  one  of  the  most  indestructible  of  minerals,  and  in- 
fusible in  the  hottest  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  yet  highly  quartzose  rocks 
like  granite  are  by  no  means  fire-proof,  but  scale  badly  when  subjected  to 
the  heat  of  a  burning  building.  This  i>eculiar  susceptibility  of  the  rock 
to  heat  is  thought  by  some  to  be  due  to  the  microscopic  fluidal  caTities 
which  exist  in  the  quartz,  and  which  are  at  times  exceeding  abundant. 

THE  FELDSPARS.     Hardness,  r>  to  7. 

The  feldspars  are  essentially  silicates  •  containing  alumina  together 
with  potash,  soda,  or  lime.  There  are  six  varieties  that  are  common 
constituents  of  building  stones,  viz,  orthoclase,  microcline,  albite,  oli- 
goclase,  labradorite,  and  anorthite.  Of  these,  albite,  oligoclase,  labra- 
dorite,  and  anorthite  are  usually  indistinguishable  from  one  another  by 
the  eye  alone,  especially  in  fine-grained  rocks,  and  are  therefore  desig- 
nated by  the  convenient  term  plagiocla^e  feldspars  or  simply  plagio- 
close.  Orthoclase  is  the  prevailing  feldspar  and  most  important  con- 
stituent  in  granites  and  gneisses,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  albite 

*For  convenience  in  determining  minerals  the  ''scale  of  hardness'' given  below 
has  been  adopted  by  mineralogists.  By  means  of  it  one  is  enabled  to  designate  tlie 
comparative  hardness  of  minerals  with  ease  and  definiteness.  Thns,  in  saying  that 
serpentine  has  a  hardness  equal  to  4  is  meant  that  it  is  of  the  same  hardness  as  the 
mineral  iluorite,  and  can  therefore  be  out  with  a  knife  or  other  tool,  bnt  less  readily 
tban  calcite  or  marble. 

1.  Talc. — Easily  scratched  by  the  thumb-nail. 

2.  Gypsum. — Can  be  scratched  by  the  thumb-nail. 

3.  CalcHe.—^^ot  readily  scratched  by  the  thumb-nail,  but  easily  oat  with  a  knife. 

4.  Fluorite. — Can  be  cut  with  a  knife,  but  less  easily  than  calcite. 

5.  AjMtite. — Can  be  cut  with  a  knife,  but  only  with  difficnlty. 

6.  Orthoclase  feldspar. — Can  bo  cut  with  a  knife  only  with  great  difficolty  and  on 
thin  edges. 

7.  Quartz, — Can  not  be  cut  with  a  knife ;  scratches  glass. 
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or  oligoclase,  or  frequently  microcline.  Anorthite  and  labraaorite  are 
equally  important  constituents  of  basic  eruptive  rocks,  such  as  diabase, 
basalt,  and  andesite. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  feldspar  in  a  building  stone  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  impoitance.  In  those  rocks  which  withstand  the  effect 
of  the  weather  through  long  periods  of  years  without  change  or  disin- 
tegration, the  feldspars,  if  examined  with  a  microscope,  will  be  found 
hard,  compact,  and  fresh,  containing  but  few  cavities  or  impurities. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  feldspars  of  many  rocks,  if  thus  examined,  will 
he  found  filled  with  minute  cavities  and  flaws  which  are  often  so  filled 
with  impurities  and  products  of  decomposition  as  to  be  quite  opaque 
(Llawes).  Such  rocks  will  not  for  any  length  of  time  withstand  the 
weather,  since  infiltrating  waters  containing  minute  quantities  of  car- 
bonic and  other  acids,  aided  by  heat  and  frost,  can  not  fail  to  produce 
the  dire  result  of  disintegration. 

The  feldspars  have  also  an  important  influence  upon  the  cutting  of  a 
stone.  The  hardness  and  toughness  of  many  granites  and  other  crys- 
talline siliceous  rocks  are  due,  not  to  the  hard  and  brittle  qu;irtz,  but 
to  the  feldspathic  constituent,  which  is  quite  variable.  The  soft  gran- 
ites consist  of  the  same  constituents,  but  the  feldspars  are  porous  and 
therefore  ofler  less  resistance  to  the  cutting  tool.  The  feldspars  also 
possess  a  distinct  cleavage,  that  is,  they  split  or  cleave  in  one  or  two 
directions  much  more  readily  than  in  others.  It  therefore,  sometimes 
happens,  especially  in  coarsegrained  and  porphyritic  rocks,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  the  peifect  surface  necessary  for  polishing,  since 
little  particles  of  the  feldspars  are  constantly  splitting  out,  leaving 
small  cavities  or  "nicks." 

The  color  of  a  rock  frequently  depends  largely  upon  its  feldspathic 
constituent.  If  the  feldspar  be  clear,  transparent,  and  glassj',  the  light 
enters  it  and  is  absorbed,  giving  to  the  stone  a  dark  color,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Quincy  granites  and  many  quartz  porphyries  and  dia- 
bases. If  the  feldspar  is  soft  and  porous,  the  light  is  reflected  from  the 
surface  and  the  rock  appears  white.  In  all  the  pink  and  red  granites 
and  gneisses  the  color  is  due  to  the  pink  and  red  orthoclase  they  contain. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  orthoclase  and  plagioclase — when  both 
are  present  in  the  same  rock — are  differently  colored,  the  orthoclase 
being  pink  or  red,  while  the  plagioclase  is  nearly  white. 

THE  MICAS.    Hardness  2.5  to  3. 

Two  kinds  of  mica  occur  as  prominent  constituents  of  building  stones, 
especially  the  granites  and  gneisses. 

These  are  bUick  mica  or  biotite,  and  white  mica  or  muscovite.  Both 
kinds  occur  in  small  shining  scales  which  are  sometimes  nexagonal  in 
outline,  though  more  frequently  of  quite  irregular  form. 

The  composition  of  the  micas  is  complex,  but  the  black  variety  is  es- 
sentially a  silicate  of  iron,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  potash,  while  tli^ 
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white  variety  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash  with  small  amounts  of 
iron,  soda,  maguesiii,  and  water. 

The  kind,  amount,  and  disposition  of  mica  in  a  building  stone  has  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  its  working  and  weathering  qualities  as 
well  as  general  fitness  for  architectural  purposes.  If  it  occurs  in  any 
abundance  and  the  folia  are  arranged  in  parallel  layers  the  rock  splits 
much  more  readily  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  mica  laminie  than  in 
that  at  right  angles  to  them.  Mica  is  itself  moreover  ^^  soft  and  fissile, 
and  hence  is  an  element  of  weakness.''  It  also  receives  a  polish  only 
with  difficulty  and  which  is  soon  lost  upon  exposure  to  the  weather. 
Black  mica,  moreover,  owing  to  its  large  percentage  of  iron,  is  liable  to 
succumb  to  atmospheric  agencies.* 

The  finest  grades  of  building  stone  should  contain  mica  only  in 
small  flakes,  and  these  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  mass  of  the 
rock. 

From  the  marked  contrast  in  color  of  the  two  micas  it  follows  that 
they  have  a  decided  influence  upon  the  color  of  the  rock  containing 
them.  Folia  of  black  mica  in  any  abundance  naturally  give  the  rock 
a  dark-gray  hue,  while  the  white  mica,  being  nearly  colorless,  has  a 
neutral  effect.  Hence,  other  things  being  equal,  muscovite  granites 
are  much  lighter  in  color  than  those  in  which  biotite  is  the  character- 
izing accessory. 

Other  micas  common  in  such  stone  as  are  used  for  building  are  lepi- 
domelane  and  phlogopite.  The  first  of  these  is  black  in  color  and 
closely  resembles  biotite,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  containing 
smaller  proportions  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  and  in  the  folia  being  opaque 
and  inelastic.  For  all  practical  purposes  this  mica  is,  however,  identical 
with  biotite,  and  no  distinction  has  been  attempted  in  the  present  work. 
Phlogopite  is  colorless  like  muscovite,  from  which  it  can  often  be  distin- 
guished only  with  difficulty.  It  is  a  common  constituent  of  many  lime- 
stones, dolomites,  and  serpentinous  rocks. 

AMPHIBOLE.    Hornblende.    Hardness,  5  to  6. 

Two  principal  varieties  of  this  mineral  are  recognized:  (1)  The  non- 
aluminous,  including  the  white,  gray,  and  pale  green,  often  fibrous 
forms  as  tremolite,  actinolite  and  asbestus,  and  (2)  the  aluminous, which 
includes  the  dark-green,  brown,  and  black  varieties.  The  aluminous 
variety,  common  hornblende,  is  an  original  and  essential  constituent  of 
diorite,and  of  many  varieties  of  granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  schist,  ande- 
site  and  trachyte,  and  is  also  present  as  a  secondary  constituent  in 
many  rocks,  resulting  from  the  molecular  alteration  of  the  augite.   The 

*  Dr.  P.  Schweitzer  while  studying  the  superficial  decomposition  of  the  gneiss  of  New 
York  Island,  discovered  that  the  hlack  mica,  after  getting  first  coated  with  a  brown 
film  of  oxide  of  iroii,  *'  rapidly  disintegrated  and  disappeared/'  while  the  white 
mioa  possessing  greater  powers  of  endurance  remains  fresh  and  intact. — Chem.  Newe, 
IV,  1874,  p.  444. 

The  same  phenomena  may  be  noticed  in  the  mica  schists  aboat  Washington,  D.  C. 
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non-aluminous  varieties  occur  in  gneiss,  crystalline  limestone,  and  other 
metamorpbic  rocks. 

The  hornblende  in  such  rocks  as  are  used  for  building  purposes  can 
be  readily  recognized  by  its  dark-green  or  almost  black  color  and  the 
compactness  and  tenacity  of  its  crystals  which  are  not  easily  separable 
into  thin  leaves  or  folia  as  is  black  mica,  with  which  it  might  otherwise 
be  confounded.  Hornblende  acquires  readily  a  good  and  lasting  polish 
and  as  the  mineral  itself  is  strong  and  durable,  its  presence  in  a  rock 
is  tbougbt  to  be  x)referable  to  that  of  mica. 

THE  PYROXENES.     Hanlness,  5  to  6. 

Two  principal  varieties  of  this  mineral  are  recognized,  as  with  the  am- 
phiboles,  (1)  tbe  non  aluminous,  including  the  light-colored  varietieR 
malaeolite,  salilite,  and  diallage,  and  (2)  the  aluminous,  including  the 
dark  variety,  augite. 

The  ligbter-colored  non-aluminous  varieties,  malacolito  and  sahlite, 
are  common  in  mica  and  hornblendic  scbists,  gneiss,  and  granite,  though 
seldom  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  noticeable  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
foliated  variety,  diallage,  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  rock  gabbro, 
and  is  also  common  in  serpentine.  The  darker-colored  aluminous  vari- 
ety, augite,  is  an  essential  constituent  of  diabase  and  basalt,  and  also 
occurs  in  many  syenites,  andesites,  and  other  eruptive  rocks. 

In  such  rocks  as  are  used  for  building  purposes  the  pyroxene  can  not 
usually  be  distinguished  by  the  unaided  eye  from  hornblende.  With 
the  exception  of  tbe  Quincy  granites  and  the  New  Castle,  Del.,  gneisses, 
pyroxenes  do  not  occur  in  any  of  our  granitic  rocks  now  quarried,  but 
in  tbe  diabases  and  basalts  the  augite  is  a  very  important  constituent. 
It  is  usually  a  compact  and  tough  yellowish-green  or  nearly  black  min- 
eral, and,  like  bornblende,  readily  acquires  a  good  and  lasting  polish. 
Tbe  pyroxene  of  tbe  Quincy  granite,  however,  proves  an  exceptionally 
brittle  variety,  and  tbe  continual  breaking  away  of  little  pieces  during 
tbe  process  of  dressing  tbe  stone  makes  the  production  of  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

C  A.LCITE.     Calc-spar. — Composition :  Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOa  =  carbon  dioxide, 
44  per  cent. ;  lime,  56  per  cent.     Hardnens,  3. 

Tbis  is  »n  original  constituent  of  many  rocks,  such  as  limestone, 
opbiolite,  and  calcareous  shale,  and  is  tbe  essential  constituent  of  most 
marbles,  of  staLactites,  travertine,  and  calc-sinter.  It  also  occurs  as  a 
secondary  constituent  resulting  from  tbe  decomposition  of  other  min- 
erals, filling  wholly,  or  in  part,  cavities  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  such  as 
granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  diabase,  diorite,  liparite,  trachyte,  andesite,  and 
basalt. 

Calcite  when  pure  is  white  in  color,  and  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with 
a  knife.  It  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  other  minerals  (excepting 
aragonite)  by  its  brisk  effervescence  when  treated  with  a  dilute  acid. 
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ARAGK)NITE. — Composition :  Same  as  calcite.    Hardness,  3.5  to  4. 

This  mineral  has  the  same  chemical  composition  as  calcite,  bat  differs 
in  its  crystalline  form  and  specific  gravity.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  de- 
posits of  sufficient  extent  to  be  quarried  as  marble.  The  beautiful 
*«onyx  marble"  of  San  Luis  Obispo  is  nearly  pure  aragonite. 

BOlMOMrm.— Composition  :  (CaMg)  C03=  Calcium  carbonate,  54.35  per  cent.;  mag- 
nesium carbonate,  45.65  per  cent.     Hardness,  3.2  to  4. 

This  mineral  closely  resembles  calcite,  but  can  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  same  by  its  greater  hardness  and  from  its  being  acted 
upon  but  little,  if  at  all,  by  a  dilute  acid.  Like  calcite,  it  frequently 
occurs  in  compact  crystalline  massive  forms,  and  is  quarried  for  build- 
ing material  or  for  making  lime.  Many  of  our  marbles  are  dolomites, 
as  for  instance  those  of  Cockcysville,  Md.,  and  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

OyPSUM.  Calcium  Sulphate.— Composition :  CaS04 -f  2aq  =  siilpbur  trioxide, 
46.5  iHir  cent. ;  lime,  32.G  per  cent. ;  water,  20.9  jjcr  cent.     Hardeuss,  2. 

Gypsum  rarely  occurs  in  crystalline  rocks,  but  forms  extensive  beds 
among  stratified  rocks  such  as  limestones  and  beds  of  clay.  The  fine 
translucent  variety  is  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  is  known  as 
alabaster.  It  is  soft  enough  to  be  readily  cut  with  a  knife  or  scratched 
with  the  thumb-nail,  and  it  is  not  at  all  acted  on  by  acids.  It  is  there- 
fore readily  distinguished  from  calcite,  which  it  somewhat  resembles^ 

SBRPENTINE. — Composition:  A  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia,  Mg3Si;t07-(-'2aq  = 
siUca, 43.48  per  cent. ;  magnesia,  43.48  per  cent.;  water,  13.04  per  cent.  Hard- 
ne8S|4. 

This  mineral  occurs  mixed  with  calcite  or  dolomite,  forming  the  so- 
called  verdantique  marble  or  ophiolite.  As  a  secondary  product  it  is 
sometimes  found  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  olivine  and  other  mag- 
nesian  minerals  in  various  eruptive  rocks,  such  as  basalt,  diabase,  dun- 
ite,  and  Iherzolite.  It  often  occurs  in  extensive  deposits,  usually  mixed 
with  more  or  less  chromite,  magnetite,  enstatite,  or  similar  minerals,  and 
is  of  value  as  a  building  or  ornamental  stone,  as  will  be  noticed  later. 

Serpentine  can  usujilly  be  recognized  from  its  green  or  yellowish  color, 
slightly  soapy  feeling,  lack  of  cleavage,  and  softness,  it  being  readily 
cut  with  a  knife.  It  is,  however,  not  so  soft  as  talc,  with  which  it  might 
possibly  be  confounded  by  any  but  a  mineralogist. 

TALC.  Steatite. — Composition:  A  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia  =  silica,  63.49  per 
cent. ;  magnesia,  31.75  per  cent. ;  water,  4.76  per  cent.     Hardness,  1. 

This  is  a  common  mineral,  occurring  as  an  essential  constituent  of 
talc  schist  or  as  an  alteration  i)roduct,  replacing  hornblende,  augite, 
mica,  and  other  magnesian  minerals.  The  common  form  is  that  of 
small,  greenish,  inelastic  scales.  It  often  occurs  massive,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  soapstoue,  and  is  used  extensively  in  stoves  and  fur- 
naces. The  finely  granular  cryptocrystaUme  variety  is  known  as  French 
chalkj  used  by  tailors  and  others.  In  its  common  form  this  mineral 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  mica,  but  for  its  soapy  feeling  and  softness, 
which  is  such  that  it  can  be  readily  scratched  by  the  thumb-nail. 
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OLIVINE.    Chrysolite.    Teiidot.— Composition:  Silicate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
BardnesSj  6  to  7. 

Olivine  is  an  essential  constituent  of  basalt,  dunite,  limbargite,  Iber- 
zolite,  and  picrite,  and  is  a  prominent  ingredient  of  many  lavas,  diabases, 
gabbros,  and  other  igneous  rocks,  where  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  rounded 
blebs  of  a  bottle-green  color.  It  also  occurs  occasionally  in  metamor- 
phic  rocks  and  is  a  constituent  of  many  meteorites.  Olivine  is  subject 
to  extensive  alteration,  becoming  changed  into  serpentine.  Many  beds 
of  serpentine  result  entirely  from  the  alteration  of  oli  vine-bearing  rocks. 

GARNET. — Composition  :  Variable;  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  iron,  or 
magnesia.    Hardness,  (J.o  to  7.5. 

This  mineral  is  an  abundant  accessory  in  mica  schist,  gneiss,  granite, 
crystalline  limestone,  and  occasionally  in  serpentine,  volcanic  tuff,  and 
lava. 

The  presence  of  garnets  in  stones  designed  for  finely  finished  work  is 
always  detrimental,  since,  owing  to  their  brittlenessand  hardness,  they 
break  away  from  the  stone  in  the  process  of  dressing  and  render  the 
production  of  smooth  surfaces  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Those  garnets 
which  are  found  in  such  stone  as  are  used  for  building  are  nearly  always 
of  a  red  color  and  rounded  form. 

EPIDOTE. — Cdmposition  :  Silica^  37.83  per  cent. ;  alumina,  22.63  per  cent. ;  iron 
oxides,  15.98  per  cent. ;  lime,  23.27  per  cent. ;  water  2.05  per  cent.  HardnesSf  6 
to  7. 

This  mineral  is  a  common  constituent  of  many  granites,  gneisses,  and 
schists,  especially  the  homblendic  varieties.  It  is  also  found  as  a  sec- 
ondary constituent  in  the  amygdaloidal  cavities  of  many  trap  rocks,  and 
is  readily  recognizable  from  its  green  color.  Although  a  common  con- 
stituent in  small  proportions  of  many  rocks,  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
sufficiently  abundant  to  give  them  a  specific  character  are  extremely 
rare.  Certain  of  the  Kew  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  granites  con- 
tain it  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  recognizable  as  greenish  specks  on 
a  polished  surface,  asdoesalso  the  melaphyr  quarried  at  Brighton,  in  the 
latter  State. 

CHLORITE.    Viri6ite.^UardnesSf  2  to  3. 

Under  the  general  name  chlorite  are  included  several  minerals  occur- 
ring in  fibers  and  folia,  closely  resembling  the  micas,  from  which  they 
differ  in  their  large  percentage  of  water,  and  in  their  folia  being  inelas- 
tic. The  three  principal  varieties  recognized  are  ripidolite,  penninite, 
and  prochlorite,  any  one  of  which  may  occur  as  the  essential  constitu- 
ent of  a  chlorite  schist.  Chlorite  as  a  secondary  {iroduct  often  results 
from  and  entirely  replaces  the  pyroxene,  hornblende,  or  mica  in  rocks 
of  various  kinds,  and  also  occurs  filb'ng  wholly  or  in  part  the  amygda- 
loidal cavities  of  trap  rocks.  In  this  form  it  is  frequently  visible  only 
with  the  microscope,  and  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  exact 
determinatioQ  of  its  mineral  species  is  called  viriditey  from  the  Latia 
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viridisj  green,  this  beiug  its  usual  color.  The  characteristic  greenness 
which  gave  the  name  greenstone  to  the  diorites  and  diabases  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  secondary  chlorite  contained  by  them. 

IRON  PYRITES. — Composition:  Iron  disulphide,  FeSa  =  sulphur,  53.3  per  cent.; 
iron,  46.7  per  cent.     HardnesSj  6  to  6.5. 

A  very  common  accessory  in  rocks  of  all  kinds  and  all  ages,  usually 
occurring  in  small  cubes  or  irregular  masses  of  a  brassy  yellow  color. 

It  may  be  set  down  as  a  rule  that  rocks  containing  this  mineral  should 
not  be  used  for  ornamental  work  that  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather, 
since  it  is  very  liable  to  oxidation  in  time,  staining  the  stone  and  per- 
haps causing  the  more  serious  result  of  disintegration.  This  form  of 
the  iron  disulphide  is,  however,  less  objectionable  than  that  known  as 
marcaMite  or  the  gray  iron  pyrites. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  this  form  of  the  mineral  decomposes 
even  more  readily  than  the  pyrite,  and  hence  its  presence  is  always  to 
be  avoided  in  all  rocks  where  permanency  of  color  or  durability  is  de- 
sired. 

A  microscopic  study  of  pyrite-bearing  rocks  has  shown  that  there 
are  many  important  considerations  l)earing  upon  the  weathering  prop, 
erties  of  this  mineral.  Thus  it  is  found,  as  in  many  of  the  Ohio  lime- 
stones and  dolomites,  occuring  not  only  in  well  defined  cubes  of  a  brassy 
yellow  color,  but  also  in  an  amorphous  granular  condition  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  subdivision  which  appears  almost  black  under  the  micro- 
scope. Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  latter  form  it  is  much  more 
liable  to  oxidation  than  when  in  cubes,  and  hence  we  see  the  necessity 
of  a  microscopic  examination  of  a  stone  as  one  of  the  guides  to  its  prob- 
able weathering  qualities.  In  this  finely  amorphous  condition  the  pyrite 
is  stated  by  Hawes  to  have  an  important  effect  upon  the  color  of  the 
stone.  Thus  the  Springfield  and  Covington  (Ohio)  dolomites  present 
in  diflferent  layers  two  well  defined  colors — a  blue  and  a  yellow.  An 
examination  with  the  microscope  shows  that  the}'  differ  only  in  that 
the  blue  variety  contains  the  pyrite  in  the  finely  disseminated  unoxi- 
dized  state,  while  in  the  yellow  it  has  become  changed  into  the  hydrous 
oxide.  This  change  having  taken  place  while  the  stone  lies  in  the 
quarry,  is  unaccompanied  by  results  of  a  serious  nature,  unless  the  uni- 
form change  in  color  be  so  considered.  Had  the  change  taken  place  in 
the  quarried  stone  after  being  laid  in  the  walls  of  a  building,  the  results 
would  in  all  probability  have  proved  more  undesirable.  Pyrite  when 
imbedded  firmly  in  rocks  of  a  close,  compact  nature  is  less  liable  to  oxi- 
dation than  when  contained  in  one  of  a  loose  and  porous  texture.  In 
the  magnesian  limestones  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  microscope  reveals  many 
minute  cubes  of  pyrite  which  are  imbedded  so  firmly  in  its  mass  as  to 
be  not  at  all  deleterions,  since  beyond  the  reach  of  atmospheric  agencies. 
In  many  close-textured  rocks,  as  the  slates,  pyrite  is  proverbially  long- 
lived,  and  hence  as  a  rule  we  can  only  regard  it  with  suspicion,  as  au 
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ingredient  whose  presence  can  result  in  little  that  is  good  and  perhaps 
a  great  deal  that  is  bad.  It  should  be  noted  that  pyrite  on  decompos- 
ing, ujay  give  rise  to  sulphates  and  perhaps  to  free  sulphuric  acid, 
which  in  themselves  aid  in  the  work  of  disintegration. 

"  In  limestones  or  dolomites  the  presence  of  iron  pyrites  operates  dis- 
astrously; for,  if  magnesia  be  present,  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the 
decomposing  iron  pyrites  produces  a  soluble  efflorescent  salt,  which 
exudes  to  the  surface  and  forms  white  patches,  which  are  alternately 
washed  off  and  replaced,  but  leaving  a  whitened  surface  probably 
from  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  lime.  If  the  limestone  be  entirely 
calcareous,  the  salt  formed  (a  sulphate  of  lime)  is  insoluble,  and 
therefore  produces  less  obvious  results.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
lime  of  which  the  mortar  or  cement  is  made  may  contain  magnesia, 
and  the  decomposition  of  the  iron  pyrites  in  the  adjacent  stone  pro- 
duces an  efflorescent  salt  which  exudes  from  the  joints.  This  con- 
dition is  not  unfrequently  observed  in  buildings  constructed  of  tlie 
bhiestone  of  the  Hudson  River  group.  As  an  example,  we  may  notice 
the  efflorescent  patches  proceeding  from  some  of  the  joints  between 
the  stones  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  on  State  street,  in  Albany.''* 

MAGNETITE.    Magnetic  Iron  Ore. — Composition :  FeO-|-FeiOa  =  iron  sesquioxide, 
08.1)7  per  cent.  ;  iron  protoxide,  31.0:i  per  cent.     Hardness,  5.5  to  6.5. 

This  occurs  as  an  original  constituent  in  many  schists  and  granites; 
in  the  latter  usually  in  minute  crystals  visible  only  with  the  microscope. 
It  is  almost  invariably  present  in  igneous  rocks  such  asdiorite,  diabase, 
and  basalt.  When  present  in  considerable  quantities  it  sometimes 
becomes  converted  entirely  into  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  through  taking 
oxygen  from  the  the  atmosphere.  It  then  stains  the  rock  a  rusty  red 
color,  as  is  observable  in  many  diabases. 

HEMATITE.     Specular  Iron  Ore.— Chemical  composition  :  Anhydrous  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  Fe..>03,=  iron,  70.9  per  cent. ;  oxygen,  30.20  per  cent. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  varying  proportions  in  rocks  of  all  ages.  In 
granite  it  usually  occurs  as  minute  scales  of  a  blood-red  color.  In  the 
amorphous  form  it  often  forms  the  cementing  material  of  sandstones, 
when  it  imparts  to  them  a  red  or  reddish  brown  color.  This  form  of  iron 
oxide  is,  however,  less  common  as  a  cementing  substance  than  the 
hydrous  sesquioxides  iurgiteand  limonite^  which  are  the  forms  occurring 
in  the  Triassic  sandstones  of  the  eastern  CTnited  States.t 

*  ilall.  Report  on  Building  Stone,  p.  50.  The  white  efflorescence  eo  frequently 
H<^en  on  stone  and  brick  buildings,  seems,  according  to  good  authorities,  to  bo,  in 
most  cases,  due  to  the  mortar  in  which  the  stone  is  laid,  and  is  not  an  inherent  qual- 
ity of  the  stone  itself.  The  subject  is,  therefore,  not  more  fully  dwelt  upon  in  the 
present  work. 

t  Julien,  Ptqc  A.  A.  A.  S.,  187a 
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C.—PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL   PROPERTIES  OF  ROCKS. 

A  little  Bi>aco  may  be  well  devoted  here  to  a  consideration  of  those 
properties  of  rocks  which  can  be  grouped  under  the  heads  of  density^ 
hardness,  and  structure,  together  with  notes  on  their  color  and  chemical 
composition. 

(1)  DENSITY  AND    UARDNESS. 

Density. — This  is  an  important  property,  since  upon  it  are  dependent 
to  a  Isirgc  extent  the  weight  per  cubic  foot,  the  strength,  and  the  absorp- 
tive powers  of  the  stone.  Among  rocks  of  the  same  mineral  composi- 
tion, those  which  are  the  densest  will  be  found  heaviest,  least  absorptive, 
and  usually  the  strongest. 

To  ascertain  the  weight  of  a  rock  it  is  customary  to  compare  its 
weight  with  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water,  in  other  words  to 
ascertain  its  specific  gravity.  The  specific  gravity  multipled  by  62.5 
pounds  (the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water)  will  thus  give  the  weight 
per  cubic  foot  of  stone.  The  weights  given  in  the  tables  have  been  thus 
computed.     (See  i).  000.) 

Hardness, — The  apparent  hardness  of  a  rock  is  dependent  upon  (1)  the 
hardness  of  its  component  minerals  and  (2)  their  state  of  aggregation. 
However  hard  the  minerals  of  a  rock  may  be,  it  appears  soft  and  works 
readily  if  the  particles  adhere  with  slight  tenacity.  Many  of  the  softest 
sandstones  are  composed  of  the  hard  mineral  quartz,  but  the  grains  fall 
apart  so  readily  that  the  stone  is  as  a  whole  soft.  (See  under  State  of 
Aggregation. ) 

(2)  STRUCTURE. 

Under  this  head  are  considered  those  characters  of  rocks  which  are 
dependent  upon  the  form,  size,  and  arrangement  of  their  component 
minerals. 

All  rocks  may  be  classified  sufi&ciontly  close  for  i)re8ent  purposes 
under  one  of  the  three  heads  (1)  crystalline,  (2)  vitreous  or  glassy,  and 
(3)  fragmental.  Of  the  first,  granite  and  crystalline  limestone  may  be 
considered  as  typos ;  of  the  second, obsidian  and  pitchstone,  and  of  the 
third,  sandstone.  Many  structural  properties  are  common  to  all,  others 
are  confined  to  rocks  of  a  single  type.  Accordingly  fis  the  structure  is 
or  is  not  readily  recoguizablo  by  the  unaidea  eye,  we  have : 

(1)  Macroscopic  strtwfure,  or  structure  tchich  is  aistinguishahle  in  the 
hand  specimen  and  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope. — Under  this  head  are 
comprehended  structures  designated  by  such  names  as  granular ^  mass- 
ivcj  stratified^  foliated^  porphyritic^  concretionary^  etc.;  terms  whose 
1  precise  meaning  is  given  in  the  glossary,  and  which,  with  perhaps  one 
ur  two  exceptions,  need  not  be  further  considered  here;  Jind 

(2)  Microscopic  structures. — Many  rocks  are  so  fine  grained  and  com- 
pact that  nothing  of  their  mineral  nature  or  structure  can  be  learned 
fpAm  fifudy  with  the  eye  alone,  and  recourse  jnust  l)0  had  to  the  micro- 
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scope.  Ill  such  cases  it  is  customary  among  lithologists  to  grind  a* small 
I  chip  of  the  rock  so  tbin  as  to  be  transparent,  and  then,  when  properly 
\  nuiiiiited  ill  Canada  balsam,  to  submit  it  to  microscopic  study.  By  this 
method  many  important  points  of  structure  and  composition  are  brought 
out  that  would  otherwise  be  unattainable.  The  physical  condition  of 
the  minerals  of  a  r6ck,  their  freedom  from  decomposition,  and  methods 
of  arrangement  can  often  only  be  ascertained  by  this  method.  By  it 
the  i^resenco  of  many  minute  and  perhaps  important  ingredients  is 
made  known  whose  presence  would  otherwise  be  unsuspected.  This 
subject  is  further  treated  under  the  head  of  Rock-forming  minerals  and 
the  descrii)tions  of  the  various  kinds  of  rocks. 

In  Fig.  1  of  n.  II  is  shown  the  structure  of  the  muscovite  biotite 
granite  of  Hallowell,  Me.,  drawn  as  are  the  other  figures  on  this  plate 
from  thin  sections  and  under  a  magnifying  power  of  about  twenty-five 
diameters.  This  is  a  granite  of  quite  complex  structure,  consisting  of 
(1)  ortlioclase,  (2)  microcline,  (3)  plagioclase,  (4)  quartz,  (5)  black  mica, 
or  biotite,  and  (G)  white  mica  or  muscovite.  There  are  also  little  needles 
of  apatite,  scattering  grains  of  magnetite,  and  occasionally  small  gar- 
nets present,  which,  however,  do  not  show  in  the  figure.  The  quartz, 
moreover,  is  i)ierced  in  every  direction  by  minute  hair-like  crystals 
which  are  supposed  to  be  rutile.  The  structure,  as  in  all  granites  and 
gneisses,  is  crystalline  throughout,  as  in  the  marbles  (Fig.  3)  and  diabase 
(Fig.  4).  The  crystals  are,  however,  very  imperfect  in  outline,  owing  to 
mutual  interference  in  process  of  formation.  Although  the  rock  con- 
tains a  ver}'  large  proportion  of  the  hard  minerals  quartz  and  feldspar, 
these  do  not  interlock  so  thoroughly  as  do  the  augite  and  feldspars  in 
the  diabase.  As,  moreover,  quartz  is  a  brittle  substance,  these  rocks 
work  much  more  readily  and  will  crush  under  less  pressure  than  those 
of  which  Fig.  4  is  a  type. 

In  Fig.  2  of  the  same  plate  is  shown  the  structure  of  an  oolitic  lime- 
stone from  Princeton,  in  Caldwell  County,  Kentucky.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  this  stone  was  the  deposition  of 
concentric  coating  of  iime  about  a  nucleus  which  is  sometimes  nearly 
round,  but  more  frequently  quite  angular  and  irregular.  After  the 
concretions  were  completed  there  were  formed  in  all  cases  about  each 
one  narrow  zones  of  minute  radiating  crystals  of  clear,  colorless  cal- 
cite ;  then  the  larger  crystals  formecl  in  the  interstices.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  section  in  i)olarized  light  shows  that  while  the  concentric 
portions  are  nearly  always  amorphous  the  nuclei  (and  always  the  in- 
terstitial matter)  is  frequently  crystalline.  The  nuclei  are  composed  in 
some  cases  of  single  fragments  or,  again,  of  a  group  of  fragments.  Cer- 
tain of  the  oolites  present  no  distinct  concentric  structure,  but  appear 
as  mere  rounded  masses  merging  gradually  into  the  crystalline  interstitial 
l)ortions.  On  the  application  of  acetic  acid  to  an  uncovered  slide  of  this 
rock  a  brisk  eflfervescence  at  once  set  in,  which,  when  the  slide  was  again 
I)laced  on  the  stage  of  the  microsqppe.  was  seen  not  to  arise  from  all 
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portions  of  the  slide  alike,  bat  to  be  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
outer  non-crystalline  portions  of  the  oolites,  so  that  in  time  these  almost 
completely  disappeared,  leaving  the  crystalline  nuclei  and  cementing; 
material  till  the  very  last.  Some  of  the  outlines  thus  left  are  peculiarly 
deceptive,  having  almost  the  appearance  of  a  cross-section  of  coral  or  a 
crinoid  stem.  This  structure  is  common,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  to 
all  the  oolitic  limestones  of  both  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  In  the  weath- 
ering of  these  stones  then  we  would  have  produced  an  effect  precisely 
the  opposite  of  that  produced  in  fragmental  siliceous  rocks.  In  the 
latter  case  the  cement  is  removed  and  the  grains  themselves  are  but 
slightly  acted  upon ;  in  the  former,  the  grains  themselves  disappear 
and  the  cementing  material  remains. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  we  have  as  yet  no  proof  that 
the  action  of  an  acid  atmosphere  on  one  of  these  oolites  would  proceed 
with  other  than  extreme  slowness.  In  fact,  their  compactness,  freedom 
from  cleavage,  fractures,  and  flaws  would  seem  to  indicate  just  the  con- 
trary. Further  investigations  on  this  point  are  necessary  before  one  can 
speak  definitely. 

The  microscopic  structure  of  ordinary  white  crystalline  limestone  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  drawn  from  a  magnified  section  of  a  West  Kutland 
marble.  The  entire  mass  of  the  rock,  it  will  be  observed,  is  made  up 
of  small  calcite  crystals  of  quite  uniform  size  closely  locked  together, 
and  with  no  appreciable  interspaces.  The  dark  stripes  across  the  crys- 
tals are  caused  by  twin  lamellae  and  cleavage  lines.  All  traces  of  its 
fossil  origin,  if  such  it  had,  have  been  obliterated  by  metamorphism. 

Fig.  4  is  that  of  a  diabase  from  Weehawken,  N.  J.  The  elongated, 
nearly  colorless  crystals,  shaded  with  long  parallel  lines,  are  a  plagio- 
clase  feldspar,  the  very  irregular  ones  augite,  while  the  perfectly  black 
and  opa(|ue  are  magnetite.  The  figure  is,  however,  given  to  show  the 
structure  rather  than  the  mineral  composition  of  the  rock.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  every  x)ortion  of  available  space  is  occupied,  there  being 
no  residual  spaces  to  be  filled  by  cement,  as  in  the  sandstone;  also  that 
the  feldspars  and  augites  so  closely  interlock  that  they  can  not  be  forced 
apart  without  breaking.  As  both  of  these  minerals  are  quite  tough 
and  hard,  the  great  strength,  durability,  and  hard-working  qualities  of 
the  rock  can  readily  be  understood,  although  the  constituents  them- 
selves are  not  harder  than  those  that  go  to  make  up  some  of  the  most 
friable  sandstones. 

As  showing  the  differences  in  structure  and  composition  of  the  sand- 
stones, Figs.  5  and  0  are  given,  drawn  from  thin  sections  of  the  brown 
Triassic  stone  from  Portland,  Conn.,  and  a  reddish  Potsdam  stone  from 
quarries  in  the  town  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  In  the  first  mentioned.  Fig.  6, 
the  stone,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  com  posed  of  (I)  clear,  angular  grains  of 
quartz,  (2)  clouded  gr<aius  of  orthoclase  and  plagioclase,  the  latter  being 
recognized  by  its  parallel  banding,  and  numerous  irregular  and  con- 
torted shreds  of  black  and  white  mica.    These  are  all  crowded  into  a 
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loosely  compacted  mass  and  the  interstices  filled  by  a  cement  composed 
of  an  amorphous  mixture  of  iron  oxides,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  clayey 
matter.  These  are  represented  in  black  in  the  figure.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  only  the  quartzes  and  a  few  of  the  feldspars  are  in  a  fresh  and 
undecomposed  condition,  nearly  all  of  the  latter  being  badly  kaolinized. 
The  Potsdam  stone  (Fig.  5)  shows,  however,  a  markedly  diflerent  struct- 
ure. Here  the  granules  are  wholly  of  quartz,  and  very  much  rounded 
in  form.  No  feldspars,  mica,  or  other  minerals  are  present.  The  orig- 
inal rounded  outline  of  the  quartz  granule  is  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  and  deeply  shaded  portions,  while  every  portion  of  the  interstices 
is  occupied  by  a  clear,  colorless,  siliceous  cement  binding  the  rock  into 
a  hard,  compact,  and  impervious  quartzite  almost  absolutely  unaffected 
by  chemictil  and  atmospheric  agencies.* 

The  cause  of  the  wide  variation  in  relative  durability  of  stones  of 
these  two  types  becomes  now  at  once  apparent.  In  the  first  case  the 
abundant  amorphous  cement  is  not  only  slightly  soluble,  and  liable  to 
partial  removal  by  the  water  from  rains,  but  it  also  facilitates  the 
absorption  of  a  proportionally  large  amount  of  moisture.  On  being 
subjected  to  repeated  freezing  and  thawing  while  in  this  saturated 
condition,  the  grains  gradually  become  loosened  and  the  characteristic 
scaling  results.  Stones  of  the  Potsdam  type,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
practically  non-absorptive  and  insoluble,  and  are  susceptible  to  no  other 
natural  influences  than  the  constant  expansion  and  contraction  caused 
by  changes  in  temperature.  They  are  consequently  vastly  more  dura- 
ble. Unfortunately  they  are  also  much  harder,  and  hence  can  be 
utilized  only  at  greatly  increased  expense. 

(3)  STATE  OF  AGGREGATION. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  properties  of  building-stone,  since 
is  dependent  upon  it  very  largely  the  hardness  or  softness  of  a  rock 
and  its  consequent  working  qualities.    Many  rocks  composed  of  hard 

*  This  rock  eliowd  to  beantiful  advant-age  the  secondary  enlargement  of  quarts 
granules  by  deposition  of  interstitial  silica  having  the  same  crystaUographic  orien- 
tation as  the  granules  themselves,  a  peculiarity  first  noted  by  the  Swedish  geologist 
Toruebohm,  later  by  Sorby  (Quar.  Joor.  Geol.  Soc,  IBHO,  p.  56),  and  since  described 
in  great  detail  in  American  rocks  by  Irving  and  Van  Hise,  (Am.  Jour,  of  Sci.,  Jane, 
1883 ;  alBO  Bull.  No.  8.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey).  I  may  say  further  here  that  the  red  and 
brown  colors  of  our  Triassic  sandstones  seem  to  be  due  not  merely  to  the  thin  pelU- 
cle  of  iron  oxides  with  which  each  granule  is  surrounded,  but  the  feldspathic  grains — 
often  badly  decomposed — are  stained  tbroughout  by  the  same  material,  and  which 
also  occurs  mixed  with  clayey,  calcareous  and  silicious  matter  forming  the  cement. 
This  is  never  the  case,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  in  the  Potsdam  stones,  in  which  the 
oxide  occurs  only  as  a  thin  coating  around  each  granule,  as  shown  by  the  shaded  por- 
tions in  Fig  5.  My  own  experience,  also,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  fragments,  of  which 
the  Triassic  stones  are  composed,  are  much  less  ronnded  by  attrition  than  seems 
ordinarily  supposed,  or  as  they  are  represented  when  figured.  Fig.  4  is  very  typical 
of  the  Portland  stone,  but  it  does  not  in  the  least  resemble  that  given  in  Fig.  6, 
Plate  XII,  Lith.  &,  Min.  of  New  Hampshire.  Natnrally,  however,  samples  selected 
from  different  beds,  or  from  different  localities,  will  be  found  to  vary  greatly. 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 30 
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materials  work  readily  because  their  grains  are  but  loosely  coherent,  while 
others  of  softer  materials  are  quite  tough  and  difficult  to  work  owin^ 
to  the  tenacity  with  which  their  particles  adhere  to  one  another.  Ob- 
viously a  stone  in  which  the  grains  adhere  closely  and  strongly  one  to 
another  will  be  less  absorbent  and  more  durable  under  pressure  than 
one  which  is  loose  textured  and  friable.  A  rock  is  called  flinty  when 
fine  grained  and  closely  compacted  like  flint ;  earthy  when  partially  de- 
composed into  earth  or  loam ;  friable  when  it  falls  easily  into  powder 
or  crumbles  readily  under  the  tool.  Upon  the  state  of  aggregation  and 
the  fineness  of  the  grain  is  dependent  very  largely  the  kind  of  fracture 
possessed  by  a  rock.  Fine  grained,  compact  rocks  like  flint,  obsidian, 
and  some  limestones,  break  with  concave  and  con  vex.  shell  like  surfaces, 
formin;;  a  conchoidal  fracture  5  such  stone  are  called  plucky  by  the  work- 
men and  they  are  often  quite  difficult  to  dress  on  this  account.  Others 
break  with  a  rough  and  jagged  surface  called  hackly  or  splintery.  When 
as  in  free-working  sandstone  and  granite  the  broken  surface  is  quite 
straight  and  free  from  inequalities  they  are  referred  to  as  having  a 
straight  or  right  fracture. 

(4)  RIPT  AND  GRAIN. 

The  rift  of  a  rock  is  the  direction  parallel  to  its  foliation  or  bedding 
and  along  which  it  can  usual]y  be  relied  upon  to  split  with  greatest 
ease.  It  is  best  represented  in  mica  schist,  gneiss,  and  other  rocks  of 
sedimentar}'^ origin.  It  is  a  property,  however, common  to  massive  rocks, 
though  usually  much  less  pronounced.  The  grain  is  always  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  Avith  the  rift. 

These  are  two  most  important  qualities  in  any  stone  that  it  is  desired 
to  work  into  blocks  of  any  regularity  of  shape.  Without  them  the 
production  of  rough  blocks  for  street  paving  or  for  finely  finished  work 
would  be  possible  only  with  greatly  increased  expense,  and  only  the 
very  softest  stones  could  be  worked  with  aiiy  degree  of  economy. 
With  them  the  hardest  rocks  are  sometimes  most  readily  worked.  Thus 
the  Sioux  Falls  (Dak.)  quartzite,  one  of  the  hardest  kfeown  rocks,  is  as 
readily  broken  out  into  square  blocks  for  paving  as  a  granite  or  soft 
sandstone. 

(5)  COLOR. 

The  color  of  a  stone  is  as  a  rule  dependent  more  upon  its  chemical 
than  its  physical  properties.  As  will  be  noted,  however,  the  color  of 
the  granites  and  similar  rocks  is  sometimes  varied  in  shades  of  light 
and  dark  accordingly  as  the  feldspar  are  clear  and  glassy  and  absorb 
the  light  or  white  and  opaque  and  reflect  it.  The  chief  coloring  matter  in 
rocks  is  iron,  which  exists  either  in  chemical  combiuation  with  the  vari- 
ous minerals  or  in  some  of  its  simpler  compounds  such  as  the  sulphide, 
oarbonate,  or  oxide  disseminated  in  minute  particles  throughout  the  ma^s 
ef  the  rock.  The  oxides  of  iron  impart  a  brownish  or  reddish  hue,  the 
carbonate  or  sulphide  a  bluish  or  gray.    A  very  light  or  nearly  white 
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color  denotes  the  absence  of  iron  in  any  of  its  forms.  On  the  condition 
of  the  iron  is  dependent  also  the  permanency  of  color.  Either  the  sul- 
phide, carbonate  or  other  protoxide  compounds,  are  liable  to  oxidation, 
and  hence  stones  containing  it  in  these  forms  fade  or  turn  yellowish  and 
stain  on  exposure.  The  sesquioxide  on  the  other  hand  can  undergo  no 
further  oxidation,  and  hence  the  color  caused  by  it  is  the  most  durable. 
Hence,  as  a  rule,  the  decidedly  red  colors  may  be  considered  most  per- 
manent. 

The  blue  and  black  colors  of  marbles  and  limestones  are  due  largely 
to  carbonaceous  matter. 

The  effects  of  the  various  mineral  constituents  in  varying  the  shades 
of  colors  are  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  rock-forming  minerals  and  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  different  kinds  of  stones.  Great  care  and  judg- 
ment is  needed  in  the  selection  of  proper  colors  in  building.  Heavy 
rock-faced  walls  of  dull  brown  sandstone,  dark  gneiss,  or  diabase  al- 
ways impart  an  appearance  of  gloom,  while  wamn,  bright  colors  are 
cheering  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  late  Architect  Kichardson,  with- 
out doubt,  owed  a  considerable  share  of  his  success  to  his  power  of  se- 
lecting for  any  particular  piece  of  work  stone  of  such  color  as  to  be 
most  effective  and  harmonious  in  the  flnished  structure. 

(6)  THE  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  ROCKS. 

This  naturally  varies  with  the  mineral  composition  and  their  ever- 
varying  proportions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  obtiiin  general  aver- 
ages from  which  the  stones  of  ciich  particular  kind  will  not  be  found  to 
vary  widely.  It  is  customary  to  consider  rocks  which,  like  granite,  are 
rich  in  silica  as  ooirZtc,  while  those  in  which,  as  in  basalt,  the  average 
percentage  falls  below  fifty  are  called  basic.  Various  descriptive  ad- 
jectives are  applied  to  the  names  of  rocks  according  as  they  vary  in 
composition.  Calcareous  rocks  consist  principally  of  lime,  or  contain 
an  appreciable  amount;  argillaceous  contain  clay,  which  can  usually  be 
recognized  by  fts  odor  when  breathed  upon ;  siliceous  contain  some 
form  of  silica;  ferruginous^  iron  in  the  form  of  oxide;  carbonaceous^  more 
or  less  carbon ;  bituminous  contain  bitumen,  which  can  often  be  detected 
by  the  odor  of  petroleum  given  off  when  the  rock  is  freshly  broken. 
Calcareous  rocks  can  always  be  detected  from  their  effervescing  when 
treated  with  a  dilute  acid.  The  chemical  composition  of  a  stone  is  often 
a  guide  to  its  suitability  for  structural  purposes.  Those  containing 
much  lime  are  more  liable  to  be  unfavorably  affected  by  the  acid  gases 
of  cities,  and  the  various  forms  of  iron  present  are  of  importance  both 
regarding  the  weathering  properties  of  the  stones  and  their  colors,  as 
will  be  noticed  later  under  special  cases.  A  table  of  rock  compositions 
is  to  be  found  near  the  close  of  this  volume. 
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D.— RUCK  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  rocks  now  iu  nse  for  coDStructive  purposes  may  be  classified  suf- 
ficiently close  for  present  purposes  under  the  following  heads : 


A.— Crystallink  and  Vitreous. 

I. — Simple  Books, 

1)  Silicates : 

(a)  Talc  (ioduding    Steatite  ai>d 

Soapatone). 
{h)  Serpentine.    (In  part.) 

(2)  Sulphates: 

(a)  Gypsum  (including   Alabaster 
and  Satin  Spar). 

(3)  CarY>onates: 

(a)  Limestone  and  Dolomites. 

U.— Compound  Rocks, 

(1)  Massive,  with  Quartz  and  Orthoclase; 

acidic : 

(a)  Granites  and  Granite  Porphy- 
ries. 

(6)  Quartz  Porphjrries. 

(o)  Liparites. 

(2)  Massive,  without  Quartz: 

(a)  Syenite. 

(6)  Quartz-free  Orthoclase  Porphy- 
ries, 
(o)  Trachytes  and  Phonolites. 


(3)  Plagioclase  rocks ;  basic : 

(a)  Dioritos  and   Diorite  Porphy- 

rites. 
(6)  Diabases,  GabbroSyMelaphy res, 

uud  Basalts, 
(c)  The  Andesites : 

(4)  Rocks  without  feldRpars : 

(a)  Tho  Pcridotites.  (Serpentines 
in  part.) 

(5)  Schistose  or  foliated  rocks: 

(a)  Gneiss  (included  here  with  the 

Granites). 
(6)  The  Schists. 

B.  — Fkagmental. 

(a)  The  Psammites, including  Sand- 
stone, Conglomerate,  Brec- 
cia, and  Graywacke. 

(&}  Pclites  including  Clayslates 
and  Pipe-clay. 

(c)  Volcanic  fragmental  rocks. 
Tuffs. 

(<2)  Fragmental  rocks  of  organic 
origin  (included  hero  under 
the  head  of  Limestones). 


The  order  in  which  the  rocks  are  mentioned  above  will  be  adhered  to 
in  the  descriptions  given  in  the  following  pages.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  not  familiar  with  the  order  of  succession  of  the  various  rock  for- 
mations in  the  earth's  crust,  the  following  table  is  als(^ given : 
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F.— METHODS    OF    QUA  KEYING    AND    DRESSING. 
(1)  JOINTS  IN  ROCKS  AND  THEIR  UTILITY  IN  QUARRYING. 

All  rocks,  whatever  their  origin,  are  traversed  by  one  or  more  systems 
of  natural  seams  or  cracks,  called  joints.  These  vary  greatdy,  accord- 
ing to  the  natnre  of  the  rock  in  which  they  occur,  sometimes  being  so 
fine  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  or  again  perfectly  distinct  and  capable 
of  being  traced  for  many  yards,  or  even  miles.  In  stratified  roeks  (lime- 
stones, sandstones,  schists,  etc.),  according  to  Professor  Geikie,  the 
joints,  ^^  as  a  rnle,"  ran  perpendicular,  or  approximately  so,  to  the  planes 
of  bedding,  and  descend  vertically  at  not  very  unequal  distances,  so  that 
the  portions  of  the  rock  between  them,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  ap- 
pear like  so  many  wall-like  masses.  An  important  feature  of  these 
joints,  as  mentioned  by  this  authority,  is  the  direction  in  which  they 
intersect  each  other.  In  general  they  have  two  dominant  trends,  one 
coincident  on  the  whole  with  the  direction  in  which  the  strata  are  in- 
clined from  the  horizon,  and  the  other  running  transversely  at  a 
right  angle,  or  nearly  so.  The  first  are  called  <<dip  joints''  or  ^'end 
joints"  by  the  quarry  men,  since  they  run  with  the  dip  or  inclination  of 
the  rock,  while  the  last  are  called  ^'  strike  joints,"  since  they  conform  in 
direction  to  the  strike  of  the  rock.  These  last  are  also  called  ^^  back 
joints." 

In  mas'sive  rocks  like  granite  and  diabase,  joints,  though  prevalent, 
have  not  the  same  regularity  of  arrangement  as  in  the  stratified  forma- 
tions ;  nevertheless,  most  rocks  of  this  class  are  traversed  by  two  in- 
tersecting sets,  whereby  the  rock  is  divided  into  long,  quadrangular, 
rhomboidal,  or  even  polygonal  masses.  Frequently,  also,  there  exists 
a  third  series  of  joints  running  in  an  approximately  horizontal  direction, 
or  corresponding  more  nearly  with  the  bedding  in  stratified  rocks. 
These  are  called  by  quarrymen  "  bottom  joints,"  since  they  form  the 
bottom  or  floor  of  the  quarry.  lu  some  instances,  as  at  the  Hallowell 
(Maine)  granite  quarries,  these  bottom  joints  are  so  pronounced  that  no 
artificial  means  are  required  to  start  the  rock  from  its  bed  after  being 
freed  at  the  sides  and  ends. 

The  cause  of  these  joints  has  never  been  fully  and  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. By  some  they  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  contT'action  caused 
by  cooling,  and  by  others  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  simply  fractures 
produced  by  earthquakes.  Obviously,  the  matter  can  not  be  discussed 
here,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various  text-books  on  geology. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  their  presence  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  quarrymen,  and,  indeed,  the  art  of  quarrying  has 
been  well  stated  by  Professor  Geikie  to  consist  in  taking  advantage  of 
these  natural  planes  of  division.    By  their  aid  large  quadrangular  blocks 
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can  be  wedged  off  which  would  be  shattered  if  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
blasting.* 

(2)  GRANITE  QUARRYING. 

The  methods  of  quarrying  naturally  vary  with  the  kind  and  quality 
of  the  material  to  be  extracted.  In  all  the  object  aimed  at  is  to  obtain 
the  largest  and  best  shaped  blocks  with  the  least  outlay  of  time  and 
money,  and  this,  too,  so  far  as  possible,  without  the  aid  of  explosives  of 
any  kind,  since  the  sudden  jar  thus  produced  is  extremely  liable  to  de- 
velop incipient  fractures  and  so  shatter  as  to  ruin  valuable  material. 

In  quarrying  granite  there  is  less  to  fear  from  the  use  of  explosives 
than  in  either  sandstone  or  marble,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  greater 
hardness  of  the  stone  renders  the  quarrying  of  it  by  other  means  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  difficulty  and  expense. 

In  the  leading  quarries  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  no  machinery  is 
used  other  than  the  steam  drill  and  hoisting  apparatus.  By  means  of 
the  drills  a  lewis  t  hole  or  a  series  of  lewis  holes  is  put  down  at  proper 
intervals  to  a  depth  dependent  upon  the  thickness  of  the  sheets.  These 
are  then  charged,  not  too  heavily,  and  fired  simultaneously.  )n  the 
Ilallowell  quarries,  where  the  sheets  of  granite  are  entirely  free  from 
one  another,  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  loosen  the  blocks  from  the 
quarry,  and  they  are  then  broken  up  with  wedges.  In  many  quarries, 
however,  where  the  sheets  are  thicker  or  .the  bottom  joints  less  dis- 
tinct, it  is  necessary  to  drill  a  series  of  horizontal  holes  along  the  line 
where  it  is  wished  to  break  the  rock  from  the  bed  and  then  complete 
the  process  with  wedges. 

(3)  MARBLE  QUARRYING. 

In  quarrying  marble  and  other  soft  rocks,  channeling  machines  are 
now  largely  used.  These,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (page  312),  run 
on  narrow  tracks,  back  and  forth  over  the  quarry  bed,  cutting,  as  they 
go,  vertical  channels  some  2  inches  in  width  and  from  4  to  6  feet  in 
depth.  After  the  channels  are  completed  a  series  of  holes  from  8  inches 
to  2  feet  apart  are  drilled  along  the  bottom  of  the  block,  which  is  then 
split  from  its  bed  by  means  of  wedges.  This  under  drilling  is  called 
by  quarrymen  "  gadding,"  and  special  machines,  which  are  known  as 
''  gadding  machines,''  have  been  designed  for  the  purpose.  (See  fig- 
ures on  pages  325  and  326.)    At  the  Vermont  marble  quarries  both  the 

*  A  good  illustration  of  the  utilitj  of  jointed  structure  as  au  aid  to  quarrying  sedi- 
mentary rocks  is  offered  in  the  Primordial  conglomerates  about  Boston.  These  consist 
of  a  greenish  gray  gronndmass,  in  which  are  embraced  a  great  variety  of  pebbles  of 
granite,  quartzite,  melapbyre,  and  felsite  of  all  shapes  and  sizbh.  The  beds  are  trav- 
ersed by  two  scries  of  Terticol  joints  which  cot  the  rock  and  its  included  pebbles, 
granite,  quartz,  melaphyre,  and  felsite  alike,  with  almost  as  sharp  and  clear  a  cut  as 
conld  be  made  by  the  lapidarj  's  wheel.  The  joints  are  very  abundant,  and  in  many 
cases  quarrying  would  be  a  practical  impossibility  without  them.  Whenever  smooth 
walls  are  required  the  stone  is  laid  on  its  bed  with  the  joint  face  outward. 

1 1  find  the  word  also  spelled  lauis.    For  desoription  see  Gloflsary. 
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SalUvati  diamoud-poiDted  drill  and  tlie  IngeraoU  impact  drill  are  nsed 
for  gaddiug.    The  bottom  holes  are  usually  drilled  to  a  depth  eqaalins 


aboat  one-half  the  width  of  the  block  to  bi^  extracted,  thongh  this 
depth,  as  well  as  the  frequency  of  the  boles,  must  necessarily  vary  with 
thecharact^  of  the  rift  of  the  rock. 

(4)  SANDSTONE  QUARRYING. 

In  the  qoarryiug  of  the  Triassic  sandstones  at  Portland,  Conn.,  the 
channeling  machine  is  also  used  to  some  esteot,  but  the  prevailiog 
method  of  loosening  large  blocks  is  by  deep  drill  holes  charged  with 
heavy  blasts  of  powder.  These  holes,  which  are  made  by  a  crude  ma- 
chine driven  by  cranks,  like  an  ordinary  derrick,  are  10  inches  in  diam- 
eter aud  about  20  feet  deep.  Into  these  are  put  from  25  to  75  pounds 
of  powder,  contained  in  a  flattened  or  oval  tinciinnister,  with  the eilgea 
nnsoldered  and  closed  at  the  ends  by  paper  or  cloth.  This  is  placed  in 
the  bole  in  such  a  position  that  a  plane  passing  tlirongb  its  edges  is  ia 
line  with  the  desired  break,  and  flri-d.  In  this  wny  large  blocks  are 
fteed  from  the  quarry,  and  these  are  then  broken  to  any  requireil  size, 
as  follows :  The  workmen  first  cut  with  a  pick  a  sharp  groove  some  4  to 
8  inches  deep  along  the  full  length  of  the  line  where  it  is  desired  the 
stone  shall  break.  Into  this  groove  are  then  placed,  at  intervals  of  a 
few  inches,  large  iron  wedges,  which  are  then  in  turn  struck  repeated 
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blows  by  heavy  sledge-hammers  in  the  hands  of  the  qaarrymen 
until  the  rock  falls  apart.  This  process  will  be  made  plain  by  refer- 
ence to  PLate  III.  In  some  of  the  quarries  of  softer  sandstone  no  ma- 
chines at  all  are  used,  the  channeling  being  done  entirely  with  picks 
and  the  stone  forced  out  by  means  of  iron  bars  alone,  or  split  out  with 
plug  and  feather.  To  allow  of  this,  however,  the  stone  must  be  evenly 
and  thinly  bedded,  and  the  different  sheets  adhere  to  one  another 
with  but  slight  tenacity,  as  is  the  case  with  certain  of  the  New  York 
''  bluestones  '^  and  Berea  grits  of  Ohio.  In  the  New  York  quarries  the 
vertical  joints  are  said  to  be  so  numerous  as  to  practically  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  channeling.* 

Powder  is  still  largely  used  in  most  of  the  smaller  quarries,  and  in 
all  those  of  granite  rock  for  throwing  off  large  masse43.  If  properly 
used  with  these  harder  varieties,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  serious  harm  re- 
sults, but  in  the  quarrying  of  marble  and  other  soft  stones,  its  use  can  not 
be  too  strongly  condemned.  As  suggested  by  Sperrt  the  rapid  disinte- 
gration of  the  Carrara  marble  is  no  doubt  caused  in  part  by  the  in- 
cipient fractures  induced  through  the  crude  methods  of  quarrying  em- 
ployed. Excepting  when,  as  in  the  case  of  granite,  no  other  means  can 
be  employed,  explosives  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  avoided.  When  neces- 
sary, they  should  be  used  in  a  lewis  hole,  whereby  direction  may  be 
given  to  the  force  of  the  discharge  and  the  shock  distributed  over  large 
surfaces. 

(5)  CUTTING  AND  DRESSING  STONE. 

In  cutting  and  dressing  stone  the  same  slow  hand  processes  that  were 
in  vogue  hundreds  of  years  ago  are  etill  largely  employed.  There  have' 
been,  it  is  true,  many  machines  invented  for  this  purpose,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  far  from  satisfactory  in  their  working  qualities,  or 
the  cost  of  running  them  is  so  great  that  they  can  be  used  only  by  the 
larger  and  wealthier  firms.  After  a  large  mass  has  been  split  from  the 
quarry  bed  it  is  broken  into  blocks  of  the  required  size  and  shape  by 
means  of  wedges.  A  series  of  holes,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter and  a  few  inches  deep,  is  drilled  along  the  line  where  it  is  desired 
the  stone  shall  break,  and  into  each  of  these  two  thin  half  round  pieces 
of  soft  iron  called  **  feathers  "  are  placed,  and  a  small  steel  wedge  or 
*•  plug  "  placed  between.  The  quarryman  then  moves  along  this  line 
striking  with  his  hammer  each  wedge  in  its  turn  till  the  desired  strain 
is  produced  and  the  stone  falls  apart. 

There  is  a  chance  for  a  greater  display  of  skill  in  this  work  than  may 
at  first  appear.  Nearly  every  stone,  however  compact,  has  a  distinct 
grain  and  rift,  along  which  it  can  be  relied  on  to  split  with  comparative 
ease  and  safety.    To  know  the  rift  and  be  able  to  take  proper  advantage 

*  F.  W.  Sperr.    Report  Tenth  CensoSi  p.  37. 
iOp.  oitf  p.  38. 
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of  it  U  aa  imiiortaut  item,  and  it  is  astonisliiog  liow  reMlily  an  expa- 
rienoed  workman  will  cause  a  Btono  to  take  the  desired  shape  througU  a, 
knowledge  of  tliis  property. 


l;  lUiug  bo  ea  tor  apbU  ng 


vlUi  plni:  ud  lekthin 


Tliis  process  of  K[ilittiiig  stoae  with  wedges  is  said*  to  have  been  first 
brought  into  general  use  in  thi«  country  by  a  poor  mechanic  named 
Tarbox,  of  Danvora,  Mass.  Throngh  the  influence  ot  Governor  Rob- 
bins,  who  stnnibled  upon  samples  of  his  work  by  the  merest  accident, 
this  man  was  indneed  in  1798  to  go  to  Quincy  and  teach  his  art  to  the 
(inarrjmen  of  that  place.  So  much  did  the  adoption  of  this  simple 
method  fitcititate  granite  working  that  the  price  of  the  cnt  material 
dropped  within  the  space  of  a  few  months  over  00  per  cent.  Prior  to 
this  time  the  stone  after  I>eiiig  blasted  from  the  quarry  in  irregalar 
blocks  was  squared  down  to  the  proper  size  by  cutting  a  groove  along 
a  straight  line  with  a  sharp-edged  tool  called  an  axhammer,  and  then 
striking  with  a  lieavy  hammer  repented  blows  on  both  sides  of  the 
groove  until  tlio  rock  was  broken  asunder.t 

'  PrucetHliii',')*  Aiiicrii;aii  Acmlpiny,  Vol.  iv,  la'.O,  p.  :iX\.  ~~~ 

I  III  PatttM;'!!  History  of  Otil  Briiintrci'  ami  Quiiivy  ogimitb  tbin  jiiinHagc:  "On  Sud- 
dsf,  IdlKI,  the  Qntl  vxperini^iil'.  iti  iii>litt.iii|j;  hIj>iiu  with  wedjioit  srtui  uiode  by  Joaiah 
BemiH,  OvurK"  Steams,  nnil  Mivliiuil  Willie.  It  provnd  Biicciiwfiit,  iiiid  ho  elatud  wer« 
tbeae  goiitloiix^ii  on  litis  iiieiiionililo  Siimliiy  that  they  luUnnniud  tn  Nuwcomli's  hotel, 
where  thry  iiartimk  iifa  BiitiiptiiiniH  feast.  Tlio  wi'ilp-s  iiseil  iu  tlkisi!x|ii'riiiieiit  were 
flat,  and  diffttr^il  soiuenliat  Trom  thuso  nun-  in  um'.' 

As  to  who  cau  justly  ctaim  to  be  the  first  to  brlig  this  method  of  splitting  into 
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This  method  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Quiucy  soiBewhere 
aboat  1725-'50,  by  German  emi^ants,  and,  crude  as  it  may  seem,  was 
a  vast  improvement  over  that  used  in  preparing  stone  for  the  construc- 
tion of  King's  Chapel,  erected  in  1749-'54,  on  the  corner  of  School  and 
Tremont  streets,  Boston.  Here  we  are  told  the  stone  was  first  heated 
by  buildmg  a  fire  around  it  and  then  broken  by  means  of  heavy  iron 
balls  let  fall  from  a  considerable  height. 

With  such  diflftculties  as  these  to  contend  with  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  building  should  have  been  considered  a  wonder  when  com- 
pleted, and  that  people  coming  to  Boston  from  a  distance  made  it  a 
X)oint  to  see  and  admire  this  great  structure.  The  wonder,  however, 
was  not  that  the  granite  could  be  broken  into  shape  by  such  methods, 
but  "that  stone  enough  could  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  fit  for 
the  hammer  to  construct  such  an  entire  building.  But  it  seemed  to  be 
universally  conceded  that  enough  more  like  it  could  not  be  found  to 
build  such  another.^ 

After  a  block  is  broken  from  the  quarry  bed  it  is  trimmed  to  the 
desired  size  and  shape  by  means  of  a  variety  of  implements,  according 
to  the  hardness  of  the  stone  and  the  character  of  the  desired  finish. 

In  dressing  granite  and  other  hard  stone  the  tools  ordinarily  used 
are  the  set  or  pitching  chisel,  thespalling  hammer,  pean  hammer^  bush 
hammer,  hand  hammer,  chisel,  and  point.      With  the  set  the  rough 

general  use  the  author  has  do  means  of  ascertaining.  That  none  of  the  above  can 
justly  claim  to  have  inrenled  the  process  is  evident  from  the  following: 

''I  told  thee  that  I  had  been  informed  that  the  grindstones  and  millstones  were 
split  with  wooden  pegs  drove  in,  but  I  did  not  say  that  those  rocks  abont  this  bouse 
could  be  split  after  that  manner,  but  that  I  could  split  them,  and  had  been  need  to 
split  rocks  to  make  steps,  door-sills,  and  large  window  cases  all  of  stone,  and  pig- 
troughs  and  water-troughs.  I  have  split  rocks  17  feet  long  and  built  four  houses  of 
hewn  stone  split  out  of  the  rocks  with  my  own  hands.  My  method  is  to  bore  'the 
rock  about  6  inches  deep,  having  drawn  a  line  from  one  end  to  the  other,  in  which 
I  bore  holes  about  a  foot  asunder,  more  or  less,  according  t^o  the  freeness  of  the  rock; 
if  it  be  3  or  4  or  5  feet  thick,  10,  12,  or  16  inches  deep.  The  hole  should  be  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  diameter  if  the  rock  be  2  feet  thick,  but  if  it  be  5  or  6  feet  thick  the 
boles  should  be  an  inch  and  three-quarters  diameter.  There  must  be  provided  twice 
as  many  iron  wedges  as  holes,  and  one-half  of  them  must  be  fully  as  long  as  the  hole 
is  deep  and  made  round*at  one  end,  just  fit  to  drop  into  the  hole,  and  the  other  half 
may  be  made  a  little  longer,  and  thicker  one  way,  and  blunt  pointed.  All  the  holes 
must  have  their  wedges  drove  together,  one  after  another,  gently,  that  they  may 
strain  all  alike.  You  may  he.ir  by  their  ringing  when  they  strain  well.  Then  with 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  sledge  strike  hard  on  the  rock  in  the  line  between  every  wedge, 
which  will  crack  the  rock  ;  then  drive  the  wedges  again.  It  generally  opens  in  a  few 
minutes  after  the  wedges  are  drove  tight.  Then,  with  an  iron  bar  or  long  levers,  raise 
them  up  and  lay  the  two  pieces  flat  and  bore  and  split  them  in  what  shape  and 
dimensions  you  please.  If  the  rock  is  anything  free  you  may  split  them  as  true  almost 
as  sawn  timber,  and  by  this  method  yon  may  split  almost  any  rock,  for  you  may  add 
almost  any  power  you  {dease  by  boring  the  holes  deei)er  and  closer  together." 

(From  letter  of  John  Bartram  to  Jared  Elliot  dated  January  24, 1757.  See  Darling, 
ton's  Mem.  of  Bartram  and  Marshall,  p.  375.)  The  precise  date  at  which  these  four 
stone  houses  were  built  is  not  stated,  but  tho  work  above  quoted  ooutains  an  illa»- 
tratioQ  of  John  Bartram's  house,  near  Darby,  Delaware  County,  Pa.    This  hoiUM% 
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block  is  trimmed  down  to  a  line.  Then  the  irregular  surface  is  worked 
down  by  the  point,  which  is  driven  by  the  hand  hammer.  After  point- 
ing, are  used  the  pean  and  the  patent  or  bosh  hammers  in  turn,  begin- 
ning with  the  4-cut  and  thence  working  down  with  the  6-cut,  8-cnt,  10- 
cut,  and  12-cut,  or  until  the  desired  surface  is  obtained.  The  condition 
of  the  hammered  surface  at  the  completion  of  one  of  the  hammerings 
should  be  such  that  each  cut  in  the  hammer  traces  a  line  its  full  length 
on  the  stone  at  each  blow. 

The  single  cut  or  pean  hammer  should  leave  no  unevenness  exceed- 
ing one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  each  finer  cut  reduces  the  unevenness 
left  by  the  preceding. 

The  12-cut  should  leave  no  irregularities  upon  the  surface  of  the 
stone  other  than  the  indentations  made  by  the  impinging  of  the  plates 
in  the  hammer.  The  lines  of  the  cut  are  made  so  as  to  be  vertical  in 
exposed  vertical  faces  when  the  block  is  in  position.  On  horizontal 
and  unexposed  faces  they  are  cut  straight  ^ross  in  any  convenient  di- 
rection. With  sawn  surfaces  of  course  much  of  the  preliminary  work 
is  done  away  with,  as  the  surface  is  already  sufficiently  smooth.  It  is 
at  present  customary  to  saw  only  such  stone  as  are  designed  for  polish- 
ing or  some  kind  of  smooth  finish. 

In  preparing  a  stone  for  polishing  the  surface  is  first  made  smooth  as 
possible  by  sawing  or  by  the  means  above  designated.    It  is  then  fur- 

which  is  of  stone,  was  erected  about  1730.  Hence  we  must  conclade  that  the  art  of 
splitting  stone  in  this  manner  was  known  to  some  at  least  as  early  as  this  date. 

It  is  stated  (Gmeber,  Die  Baumaterialien-Lehre,  pp.  60,  61)  that  in  Finland,  even  at 
the  present  day,  granite  is  split  from  the  qoarry-bed  through  the  espansive  force  of 
ice.  A  series  of  holes,  from  a  foot  to  15  inches  apart  and  from  2  to  3  feet  deep,  accord- 
jng  to  the  si^e  of  the  block  to  be  loosc^Bed,  is  driven  along  the  line  of  desired  rlfb  after 
the  usnal  custom.  These  holes  are  then  filled  with  water  and  tightly  plugged.  The 
operation  is  put  off  until  late  in  the  season  and  until  the  approach  of  a  frost.  The  water 
in  the  holes  then  freezes,  and  by  its  expansion  fractures  the  rock  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  of  holes.  Blocks  of  400  tons  weight  are  stated  to  be  broken  out  in  this  way. 
A  more  ancient  method  consisted  in  simply  plugging  the  holes  with  dry  woodeu 
wedges  and  then  thoroughly  saturating  them  with  water,  the  swelling  wood  acting 
in  the  same  way  as  the  freezing  water.  Another  ancient  and  well-known  method  con- 
sisted in  building  a  fire  around  the  stone,  and  when  it  was  thoroughly  heated  striking 
it  with  heavy  hammers  or  throwing  cold  water  upon  it.  In  splitting  stone  the  ancient 
Romans  are  said  to  have  sprinkled  the  hot  stone  with  vinegar,  though  whether  they 
thereby  accelerated  the  splitting  or  caused  the  stone  to  break  along  definite  lines  is 
not  known.  Quartz  rocks,  it  is  stated,  can  be  made  to  split  in  definite  directions  by 
wetting  them  while  hot,  or  laying  a  wet  cord  along  the  lino  it  is  desired  they  shall 
cleave.  The  wet  line  gives  rise  to  a  small  crack,  and  the  operation  is  completed  by 
striking  heavy  blows  with  wooden  mallets.  According  to  M.  Rainiondi,  the  ancient 
Peruvians  split  up  the  stone  in  the  quarry  by  first  heating  it  with  burning  straw  and 
then  throwing  cold  water  upon  it.  To  carve  the  stone  and  obtain  a  bas-relief^  this 
writer  contends  that  the  workmen  covered  with  ashes  the  linos  of  the  do^igns  which 
they  intended  to  have  in  relief,  and  then  heated  the  whole  surface.  The  parts  of  the 
■tone  which  were  submitted  immediately  to  the  action  of  fire  became  decomposed  to 
a  greater  or  less  depth,  while  the  designs,  protected  by  ashes,  remained  intact.  To 
oomplete  the  work  the  sculptor  had  but  to  carve  out  the  decomposed  rock  with  hi« 
eopper  chisel. 
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ther  retluced  by  means  of  wet  sand  and  emery  of  varying  degrees  of 
fineness.  Small  blocks  are  now  usaally  ground  on  a  revolving  iron 
bed,  on  which  the  abrading  material  is  shoveled  and  kept  wet  by  a 
stream  of  water  from  overhead.  With  larger  blocks  a  heavy  slab  of 
stone  is  drawn  by  the  workmen  back  and  forth  across  the  surface  on 
which  the  wet  sand  has  already  been  placed.  On  the  finer  grades  of 
white  marble  emery  is  not  used,  as  it  stains ;  fortunately,  owing  to  the 
softness  of  these  stones,  it  is  readily  dispensed  with.  After  being 
ground,  the  surface  is  rubbed  by  a  sharp,  evenly  gritted  sandstone 
called  a  '^  hone,"  and  then  with  pumice-stone. 

On  granites  it  is  often  customary  to  give  a  '<  skin  coaf  by  rubbing  the 
block,  after  the  final  emerying  on  the  smooth,  wet  grinding  bed,  without 
any  abrading  material,  until  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  and  dull  polish 
is  obtained.  When  this  point  is  reached — and  the  surface  must  be 
quite  free  from  scratches  and  blemishes,  or  a  good  polish  is  imi)ossi- 
ble — the  polish  is  produced  by  means  of  x)olishing  putty  (oxide  of  tin) 
rubbed  on  with  wet  felt.  In  cheap  work  it  is  customary  to  use  oxalic 
acid  in  connection  with  or  entirely  in  place  of  the  x)olishing  putty.  This 
enables  the  production  of  a  polish  with  less  labor,  but  it  is  also  less 
durable. 

A  high  grade  of  polish  can  only  be  produced  by  skilled  workmen,  and 
each  one  has  his  own  peculiar  methods,  varying  in  trifling  particulars 
from  that  given  above.  In  many  of  the  larger  works  where  steam 
power  is  used,  it  is  said  to  be  customary  to  mix  a  quantity  of  very 
finely  ground  metallic  lead  witli  the  piitty.  By  this  means  a  higher 
gloss  is  produced,  and  also  one  that  is  very  durable.  All  the  larger 
works  now  use  machinery  in  both  grinding  and  polishing.  Descriptions 
of  these  will  be  given  in  the  following  chapter. 

Sundry  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  sand-blast  process,  so 
extensively  used  in  glass  work,  for  carving  on  stone;  but  so  far,  with 
few  exceptions,  these  attempts  have  met  with  but  poor  success.  In 
1875-'7G,  Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Slasou,  of  West  Butland,  having  a  large 
Government  contract  in  preparing  headstones  for  soldiers^  graves  in 
national  cemeteries,  introduced  the  system  with  considerable  success. 
The  process  consisted  in  covering  those  parts  of  the  stone  to  be  left  un- 
cut with  an  iron  shield,  while  letters  and  figures  of  chilled  iron  were 
placed  upon  those  portions  which  were  to  stand  out  in  relief.  The  blast 
then  being  directed  against  the  stone  cut  away  very  quickly  the  unpro- 
tected parts.  By  this  means  the  name,  company,  regiment,  and  rank  of 
soldiers,  could  be  cut  on  a  stone  in  less  than  five  minutes,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  thousand  stones  thus  lettered  and  having  dimensions 
of  3  feet  in  length,  10  inches  in  width,  and  4  inches  in  thickness,  were 
placed  in  the  national  cemeteries  at  a  cost  of  but  $864,000.  The  sand- 
blast process  has  also  been  used  with  good  results  on  the  hard  red 
quartzite  of  Sioux  Falls,  as  will  be  noted  later. 
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(6)  QUARRYING  AND  SPLITTING  SLATE. 

In  quarrying  slate  the  methods  vary  greatly  according  to  the  dis. 
position  of  the  beds,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  here  at  a  detailed 
description.  Ordinary  blasting  powder  is  employed  in  loosening  the 
blocks,  and  great  skill  and  sagacity  is  shown  by  experienced  qnarry- 
men  in  so  manipulating  the  blast  as  to  produce  the  desired  effects  of 
freeing  the  rock  from  the  quarry  bed  without  shattering  the  stone. 
After  a  block  is  removed  from  the  quarry  it  is  subject  to  special  treat- 
ment according  to  the  purpose  to  which  the  stone  is  to  be  put.  If  fcft 
roofing-slate,  the  block  according  to  Mr.  Sperr*  is  taken  flrom  the  quarry 
to  the  splitters'  shanty,  where  it  is  taken  in  charge  by  a  splitter  and 
his  two  assistants.  The  first  assistant  takes  the  block  ^nd  reduces  it 
to  pieces  about  2  inches  in  thickness,  and  of  a  length  and  breadth  a 
little  greater  than  those  of  the  slates  to  be  made.  This  is  done  by  a 
process  called  "  sculping,"  which  is  as  follows :  A  notch  is  cut  in  xme 
end  of  the  block  with  the  sculping  chisel,  and  the  edge  of  this  notch  is 
trimmed  out  with  a  gouge  to  a  smooth  groove  extending  across  the  end 
of  the  block  and  perpendicular  to  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces;  the 
sculping  chisel  is  then  set  into  this  groove  and  driven  with  a  mallet 
until  a  cleft  starts,  which  by  careful  manipulation  is  guided  directly 
across  the  block.  The  upper  surface  of  the  block  is  kept  wet  with 
water  so  that  the  crack  may  be  more  readily  seen.  If  the  slate  is  per 
fectly  uniform  in  shape  and  texture,  and  the  blows  upon  the  sculping 
chisel  are  directed  straight  with  the  grain,  the  crack  follows  the  grain 
in  a  straight  line  acroi^s  the  block.  Almost  invariably,  however,  the 
crack  deviates  to  the  right  or  left,  when  it  must  be  brought  back  by  di- 
recting the  blow  on  the  sculp  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
turn  the  break,  or  by  striking  with  a  heavy  mallet  on  that  side  of  the 
block  toward  which  it  is  desired  the  crack  shall  turn.  Some  slates  can 
be  sculped  across  the  grain,  but  nearly  all  must  be  broken  in  this  di- 
rection. From  the  first  assistant  or  '*8culi)er"  the  block  goes  to'Ae 
splitter  who  by  means  of  a  mallet  and  broad  thin  chisel  sphts  it  through 
the  middle,  continuing  to  thus  divide  each  piece  into  halves  until  the 
desired  thinness  is  obtained.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  edges  of  the 
blocks  moist  from  the  time  they  are  removed  from  the  quarry  until  they 
are  split  From  the  splitter  the  thin  but  irregularly  shaped  pieces  jmm 
to  the  second  assistiint  who  trims  them  into  definite  sizes  and  reotangu- 
lar  shapes.  This  is  done  either  by  hand  or  by  machine.  To  trim  by 
hand  a  straight  edged  strip  of  iron  or  steel  is  fastened  horizontally  upon 
one  of  the  upper  edges  of  a  rectangular  block  of  wood  some  2  to  4  feet 
in  length.  The  trimmer  then  lays  the  sheet  of  slate  upon  the  block  al- 
lowing the  edge  to  be  trimmed  to  project  over  this  strip,  and  then  by 
means  of  a  long  heavy  knife  with  a  bent  handle  cuts  off  the  overlying 
edge,  thus  reducing  it  to  the  required  size  and  shape.    Two  kinds  <rf 

•  Report  Tenth  CensuH,  Vol.  x,  i>.  31). 
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machines  for  doing  this  work  are  now  in  use.  In  general  they  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  an  iron  frame-work  some  2^  feet  high,  with  a  hori- 
zontal knife-edge  upon  its  upper  edge.  Against  this  knife  is  made 
to  work  by  means  of  a  treadle  another  knife,  curved  in  outline,  which  is 
thrown  upward  again  by  means  of  a  spring,  after  being  brought  down 
by  the  treadle-movement.  At  right  angles  to  this  knife-edge,  on  one 
side  of  the  machine,  an  iron  arm  projects  toward  the  workman  j  this 
arm  has  notches  cut  into  it  for  the  different  sizes  of  the  slate.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  kinds  of  machines  is  said  to  consist  chiefly  iu 
the  arrangement  of  the  cutting-knife,  one  working  as  stated  above 
while  the  other  revolves  on  an  axle  something  in  the  manner  of  an 
ordinary  com  cutter. 

Slates  are  sawn  by  means  of  an  ordinary  circular  saw,  such  as  is  used 
in  sawing  lu'mber,  and  are  planed  by  machines  such  as  are  used  in 
planing  metals,  as  are  other  soft  stone.  Some  of  the  hard  slates  used 
for  tiling  have  to  be  cut  by  means  of  circular  saws  with  teeth  of  black 
diamond.* 

(7)  KINDS  OF  FINISH. 

The  more  common  kinds  of  finish  applied  to  stone  are  described  be- 
low }  the  figures  on  Plate  lY  being  drawn  from  samples  in  the  national 
collections. 

(1)  Koch  face, — This  is  the  natural  face  of  the  rock  as  broken  from 
the  quarry,  or  but  slightly  trimmed  down  by  the  pitching  tool.  As  in 
this  and  all  the  figures  given,  it  is  frequently  surrounded  by  a  margin 
of  drove  work. 

(2)  Pointed  face. — In  this  finish  the  natural  face  of  the  rock  has  been 
trimmed  down  by  means  of  the  sharp-pointed  tool  called  a  point.  It  is 
used  principally  for  exterior  work,  as  in  the  walls  of  a  building.  Two 
common  styles  of  pointing  are  shown. 

(3)  Ax  hammered  face. — ^This  finish  is  produced  by  striking  upon  the 
surface  repeated  blows  with  a  sharp-faced  hammer,  called  an  ax  or  pean 
hammer.  It  closely  resembles  the  next,  but  is  coarser.  Used  in  steps, 
house  trimmings,  and  other  exterior  work. 

(4)  Patent  hammered. — This  finii?h  is  produced  by  striking  repeated 
blows  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the  rock  with  the  rough-faced  imple- 
ment called  a  patent  hamLier.  Five  grades  of  fineness  are  commonly 
recognized,  the  4-cut,  C-cut,  8-cut,  10-cut,  and  12-cut  surfaces,  made  by 
hammers  composed  of  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  plates,  respect- 
ively.   A  very  common  finish  for  the  finer  kinds  of  exterior  work. 

(5)  Bush  hammered. — This  finish  resembles  closely  the  tooth  chiseled 
or  very  fine  pointing.  It  is  used  mostly  on  soft  stone.  (See  descriptions 
of  bush  and  patent  hammers  on  p.  329.) 

*  Detailed  aud  very  closely  resembllDg  aocoants  of  the  methods  of  working  slate 
are  given  by  F.  W.  Sporr,  in  Report  Tenth  Census,  Vol.  X,  pp.  38-42,  and  E.  Prince,  jr., 
report  D  3,  Vol.  i,  pp.  138-143,  2d  Geol.  Survey,  Pennsylvania.  To  these  the  reader 
is  re8i>ectfally  referred. 
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(6)  Square  drove, — The  Bquaredrove  surface  is  made  with  a  wide  eteel 
chisel  with  a  smooth  edge,  called  a  drove.  It  is  qaite  common  to  use 
this  stjle  of  finish  as  a  border  to  the  rock-face  or  pointed  surfaces  in 
mauy  kinds  of  exterior  work. 

(7)  Tooth  chiseled. — This  finish  is  produced  by  means  of  a  wide  steel 
chisel  with  an  edge  toothed  like  that  of  a  saw.  This  and  the  square 
drove  are  used  principally  upon  limestones,  marbles,  and  sandstones, 
the  granites  being  too  hard  to  be  cut  in  this  manner. 

(8)  8a  wed  face.— This  is  the  surface  of  the  rock  as  left  by  the  saw; 
the  saw  U8e<l  for  the  purpose  being  a  thin  smooth  blade  of  soft  iron  fed 
with  sharp  sand  or  chilled  iron.  Tbis  and  the  following  styles,  although 
possessing  distinctive  characteristics  easily  recognizable  by  the  eye,  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  their  likenesses  can  not  be  well  reproduoed  on 
paper.    Hence  no  attempt  at  illustration  has  been  made. 

(9)  Fine  sand  finish. — To  produce  this  finish  the  chiseled  or  sawn  sur- 
face of  the  marble  is  rubbed  smooth  by  means  of  a  block  of  stone  and 
fine  wet  sand  or  on  the  machines  yet  to  be  described. 

(10)  Pumice  finish. — This  is  a  very  smooth  but  unpolished  surfiftce 
produced  by  smooth  rubbing  with  pumice  or  Scotch  hone. 

(11)  Polished  surf  ace. — Two  kinds  of  polished  surfaces  are  made— the 
acid  gloss  and  the  putty  gloss.  For  either  the  surface  of  the  stone  is 
made  as  smooth  as  possible  by  means  of  sand,  or  emery,  and  pumice,  or 
hone,  after  which  it  is  rubbed  with  moist  woolen  cloth  and  oxalic  acid, 
or  polishing  iiutty .  The  latter  produces  the  best  and  most  lasting  gloss, 
but  requires  more  labor.  Frequently  the  two  methods  are  combined, 
especially  in  tombstone  work. 

G— MACHINES  AND  IMPLEMENTS  USED  IN  STONE  WORK- 

ING. 

DfllLLS  AND  DRILLING  MACHINES. 

Of  the  many  machines  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  invented  for 
working  stone  we  can  here  mention  oul^^  the  principal  ones  that  are  to- 
day in  actual  use. 

Drills. — The  old-time  method  of  drilling  by  means  of  a.  flat  i)ointed 
drill  called  a  << jumper,"  which  is  held  by  one  workman  while  others 
strike  upon  it  alternate  blows  with  heavy  hammers,  although  still  in 
use  in  many  quarries,  has  been  largely  superseded  by  steam-drills  of 
various  kinds.  A  simple  form  of  the  steam-drill,  and  one  now  in  very 
general  use,  is  that  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (page  321).  The 
drill  proper  is  fastened  directly  to  the  piston,  which  can  be  inclined  at 
any  angle,  thus  fitting  it  for  ordinary  quarrying  or  for  tunneling.  It  is 
driven  either  by  steam  or  by  compressed  air.  A  different  adaptation  of 
the  same  principle  is  employed  in  the  channeling  and  gadding  machines 
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iiaed  in  pettinpr  out  diiiicnsion  fitoi>«.     Figures  «t'  llu'Sts  are  iils(»  Lcr« 
givfu.     TLu  drill  jiiul  cjliiidcr  ait!  attaclieil  to  the  liorizuiilal  bar  by 


iiicatjs  nf  a  chiinp,  ntiich  ciiti  bit  U)0-sviied  or  tigbteiied  at  will.  L,v  ibiH 
iiu'aiis  ii  dozi'ii  or  iiioro  boles  can  be  out  by  siinidy  sliding  tlic  drill  along 
tliu  Ijur  ami  wittiuaC  moving  tlie  entire  inacliine. 


(2)  CHANNELING  MACHINES. 

Tlie  cliariiicling  macbinc  shown  oh  page  312  was  invented  by  George 
J.  Wardwcll,  of  llutl.iud,  Vt.  Tbo  first  successful  machine  viaa  built  by 
liini  in  1803,  in  connection  with  the  Sutberlaud  Falls  Marble  Company, 
and  that  original  wacbino  has  been  at  work  there  constantly  until  witbiu 
n  few  months  (1SS5).  These  machines  are  now  in  operation  in  all  Ihu 
important  quarries  of  sandstone,  limestone,  and  marble  in  the  country, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  over  5,000,000  square  feet  bare  been  cut  by 
them.  Tbo  cbanneler  is  essentially  a  locomotive  machine  driven  by 
power,  usually  steam,  moving  over  a  steel  rail  track  which  is  placed  on 
the  tpiarry  bed.  It  carries  a  single  gang-drill  on  one  side,  or  two  such 
drills — one  on  each  aide.  These  are  raised  and  dropped  by  a  lever  and 
crank  arrangement.  The  gang  of  cutters  forming  the  drill  is  composed 
of  liie  steel  bars,  7  to  H  feet  in  length,  sharpened  at  the  ends  and  se- 
curely clamped  together.  Of  the  live  cuttera,two  have  diagonal  edges ; 
tbo  other  three  have  their  edges  transverse.  The  center  of  the  nuddlo 
largcat  cxl«nda  lowest,  so  that  the  five  form  something  like  a  stepped 
n.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 21 
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arntiiguuivut,  aivay  from  tho  center.  The  drill,  liftotl,  drops  with  great 
ibrco  and  rapidly  creases  a  clianiiel  into  the  rock.  Tlio  siugle-gaug 
mavliiiiu  isoporatcd  by  two  inuii,  tlio  double  by  tliruo.  A3  itruiisbnvk- 
wai'd  and  forwani  over  tho  rock  tho  machine  is  roverpiud  without  otop- 
piug,  and  a3  it  goes  the  cutters  deliver  their  strokes,  it  is  claimed,  at 
the  rat«  of  one  bandred  aud  fifty  per  minute.  The  uiaebiiie  feeds  for- 
wani on  tho  tmcb  half  an  inch  at  each  stroko,  cutting  half  an  inch  or 
toore  every  time  of  passing.  Tho  single  machine  will  cnt  from  iO  lo  80 
square  feet  of  channel  per  day  in  marble  or  limestone  and  at  a  cost  of 
from  5  to  liU  cents  per  s<]uarc  foot.  TIio  double  mncbino  will  do  twicu 
the  amount  of  work.  A  good  workman  would  formerly  cut  from  5  to  10 
feet,  that  is,  a  groove  1  foot  deep  and  from  5  to  10  feet  long  per  day. 


n  ChuuicliDR  Uacfalne  v  Ui  boUvi 

For  this  be  would  receive  from  25  to  30  ceut«  per  foot.'  Another  ma- 
chine for  doiug  the  same  work  as  that  just  described  is  the  Saunders 
channeling  machine  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  which  has  recently 
come  into  use  in  the  Vermont  quarries.  This  difi'ers  from  the  Wanlwcll 
in  several  important  particulars,  prominent  among  which  arc  these:  (1) 
The  cutting  tool  is  attached  rigidly  to  the  piston,  so  that  the  blow  is 
dealt  directly  by  the  steam  pressure  iu  tho  cylinder  and  without  the 
interventioQ  of  any  cranks,  levers,  or  springs.  (2)  The  cutting  tools  arc 
■  Tho  Marble  Border  of  Woatern  New  Eoglaud,  p.  <3. 
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made  iuljiistiiblo  iit  aiiy  smgle — to  tlio  ri^tlit,  lolt,  I'orniird,  or  bjtckwanl. 
Tlic  iiiiiuliiiio  is  tliiiH  capable  oi'  making  ti-aiisversc  and  siduliill  cuts, 
and  does  wliat  ia  known  is  "cutting  out  the  corners"  iu(]iiarrying;and 
(3)  it  can  be  ubetl  in  chambers  vhcre  the  tl  stai  co  bot  ten  the  floor  oud 
i-oof  ia  but  0  i  ct  1    I  ct    I     ispd  i  t  mnels  ^n  H    -i  lings. 


The  niaeiiiuo  carries  five  drills  in  the  gang,  with  three  stniight  points 
and  two  diagonal  ones.  These  are  arranged  as  seen  in  the  accompany- 
ing cut: 


The  aver 

ge  capaeily  of  the  machine 

renhir,  is 

IS  follows : 

JllNFIllhlf,  ^ 

1 1<>  mil  K<]iiiiru  I'l-i^t  iif  duMiiit'l  ill  t 

111  SilllllKtull 

,  l.-,0  t.1  ^'00  K<iua[T  ^i;t  .if  tliiiimul 

111  liiiiostuii 

,  120  tl.  r>l)  (U)iiaru  Tout  »f  cliuiiiicl 

claimed  by  the  company's 


The  diamond  ehanneling machine  is  shown  iiL  the  figure  on  |iagu  324. 
Accui'<ling  to  the  company's  <;ircnlar  this  niachinu  employs  lijiueh  drill- 
bits,  which  are  attached  to  drill-rods  of  varying  lengths,  adapted  to  any 
required  4lcpth  of  tthanncl  up  to  9i  feet.  The  channel  may  ho  made  o])en 
or  partly  closed,  the  latter  by  leaving  slight  ni>ace8  between  the  holes, 
to  be  afterward  chipped  out.  But  the  whole  operation  of  a  clear  cut 
ID  made  simnlt'aneously  witli  the  boring  by  means  of  an  intercutting 
guide,  which  answers  this  purpose  very  well.  The  drill  can  be  made  to 
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vary  in  direction  from  perpendicular  to  50  degrees  aliint  for  potting 
down  tlio  timuel  and  angle  cuts.  If  necessary  tho  boiler  can  be  left  at 
a  distance  from  the  uacliine,  the  steam  Iwing  conveyed  by  lioae. 


{■J)  GADDING  AND  GADDING  MACHINES. 

Tlie  (lianioiKl  gadder  is  shown  ou  page  325.  According  tbe  company's 
cii'uuliir  tlie  macliino  takes  its  name  from  the  class  of  work  for  wbich  it 
was  especially  designed  and  wliicli  is  known  among  qnarriers  as  "  gad- 
ding." Wlien  the  requisite  cbauuel  cuts  are  made  abont  a  block  of 
marble  to  be  removed,  it  is  necessary  to  undercut  the  block  in  order  to 
I'elease  it.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  drilling  a  series  of  holes 
beneath  it,  and  then,  by  wedges,  the  block  is  split  from  its  bed. 

The  machine  is  placed  upon  a  jtlatform  on  trucks  arrange«l  to  run  - 
upon  a  track.  When  adjusted  for  work  it  maybe  braced  by  tlio  pointed 
lugs  shown.  The  boring  apparatns  is  attached  by  a  swivel  to  a  perpen- 
dicular guide-bar.  This  guide-bar  is  secured  to  the  boiler  behind  it, 
which  forms  the  main  supjxirt  of  the  machine.  Upon  the  guide-bar  the 
boring  apparatus  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  for  the  purpose 
of  boring  a  series  of  holes  in  a  perpendicular  lino  if  desired.  17 [ton  the 
swivel  the  boring  apparatus  may  be  turnetl,  so  as  to  bore  in  any  direc- 
tion within  the  piano  of  the  swivel-plate. 
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The  illnstxation  sbows  tbo  Orill-rod  or  Rpiiullo  place*!  near  the  ba8e  of 
the  machine,  ami  bo  as  to  bore  liorizoutally.  At  ono  end  of  tho  spiuclle 
ia  tho  drill-head,  armed  ^vitU  carlK>ii3,  aiitl  supplied  witli  email  aper- 
tures or  outlets  for  water.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spindle  is  attached 
a  hoso  for  supplying  water  to  the  drill-head.  A  rapid  revolving  move, 
nieiit  is  communicated  to  the  drill-spindlo  by  tho  g^ars  shown.  Tlie 
speed  and  feed  movement  may  be  regulated  by  tlio  operator  with  refer- 
ence to  the  hardness  or  softness,  coarseness  or  fineness,  of  the  maleiial 
to  be  bored  ;  and  the  A'ed  movement  may  beinstantly  reversed  at  pleas- 
ure.   The  niacliine  iet  so  ronstructed  that  the  drill-spindle  may  be  re- 


moved and  another  inserted  iii  the  same  holder,  adjusted  to  bore  in  tho 
opposite  direction,  the  boring  apparatns  being  driven  by  adonble-cylin- 
der  engine.  A  continuation  of  one  of  the  piston-rods  through  the  cylin-  ■ 
der  forms  the  plunger  to  a  snmll  pump  placed  above  the  cylinder,  whieh 
supplies  water  to  tho  boiler  and  forces  water  through  the  drill  spindle 
and  head.  These  jets  of  water  wash  out  all  tlie  borings  made,  and  keei> 
tho  drill-head  from  heatiug.  The  usual  feed  of  this  drill  in  marble  is 
from  4  to  5  inches  per  minute. 

Htill  another  style  of  gadding-machine  isused  in  the  Vermont  quarries, 
and  which  is  but  an  especial  adaptation  of  the  ccli])so-drill  shown  on 
page  33C.    It  is  claimed  that  this  machine  will  "put  in  boles  close  to  tbe 
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Iwttotn  of  tlio  qiiiirry,  iu  a  borizontal  positiou  alonfr  the  bencb,  iuto  the 
roof,  or  i)criieiidiciilarly  into  the  floor,  aa  dcsircil,'' 


orpiiWliiB. 


(1)  nRISIHKO  ANIJ  POLISHING  MACIIINKS. 
In  tlio  larger  works  the  griniliiig  and  potisliing  already  describod  is 
now  dono  liy  stoam  power.  For  Hat  Hnrfa<tcs  a  cireidur,  horizon tiilly 
revolving  iron  plato  or  grating,  atta(;he<l  to  llio  lower  end  of  a  vertiea) 
sbaftjWitbdbow  joint,  13  used,  the  workninn  guiding  it  to  any  jiortion  of 
the  surfaoc  lie  may  desire  by  means  of  tlie  handle;  the  abrading  unh- 
stance  being  sand  or  emery,  as  before.  Willi  felt  attached  to  the  jilatc 
the  same  form  of  niacbino  is  nlso  used  for  imlislting.  Blocks  of  stich 
size  as  can  bo  handled  by  the  workmen  are  usually  gronnd  npoii  hori- 
zontally-revolving  iron  beds  some  8  or  10  feet  iu  diameter. 


Plain  (|nnrr,v  framo  in  fit 


it»l  Staudanl  Giulih 


In  making  straight  or  only  slightly-curved  moldings  the  form  is  first 
carved  out  with  the  chisel,  and  then  a  plate  of  cast  iron,  lUted  aa  accu- 
rately as  possible,  is  made,  by  means  of  a  long  arm,  to  travel  back  and 
forth  over  tlio  stone  with  sand  or  emery,  or  putty  t)Owd(;r  and  felt,  as 
the  case  may  be.  These  are  called  pendulum  machines.  The  actual 
labor  is  thus  greatly  nnluced,  and  a  bighiT  and  nion^  lasting  iwlieh 
obtainei)  than  is  possible  by  llio  oM  hand  melhod.s. 
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(C.)  LATHES  AND  PLANERS. 

For  turning  posts  and  pillars  lathes  are  now  very  generally  used  for 
granite  as  well  as  for  softer  stone.  In  easy  working  varieties,  as  sand 
stone,  limestone,  or  serpentine,  the  cutting  tool  is  a  simple  chisel,  much 
like  that  used  in  turning  metals,  and  held  in  a  clamp  in  the  same  nuin- 
ner.  With  the  harder  rocks,  like  the  granite,  however,  this  method  is 
ineflectual,  and  the  cutting  tool  is  in  the  form  of  a  thin  steel  disk  some 
G  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  revolve  with  the 
stone  in  the  lathe  when  pressed  against  it  at  a  sharp  angle.  I>y  this 
means  large  and  beautiful  columns  can  be  made  at  far  less  cost  than 
by  the  old  hand  processes. 

A  monster  machine  of  this  character,  seen  by  the  writer  in  the  Vimd- 
haven  quarries  in  1880,  is  cai)able  of  taking  a  block  25  feet  in  length 
and  5  feet  in  diameter  and  turning  it  down  to  a  perfect  column. 

With  the  softer  varieties  of  stone  ajdain  surface,  sufllciently  smooth 
for  flagging,  is  produced  by  means  of  planingnnichines  similar  to  those* 
in  use  for  planing  metals.  For  doing  the  same  work  on  hard  material 
like  granite  a  planer,  with  revolving  cutting  disks  of  chilled  iron,  similar 
,to  those  used  in  the  lathes,  has  been  devised.  This  machine  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  figure,  page  328. 

(C.)  MACHINES  FOR  SAWING. 

In  sawing  marble  and  other  soft  stones  the  same  method,  with  some 
hioditications,  is  emi)loyed  as  was  in  use,  according  to  Professor  Seeley,* 
three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  principle  consists  simply  of  a  smooth  flat  blade  of  soft  iron,  set 
in  a  frame  and  fed  with  sharp  sand  and  water.  The  saws  are  now  fre- 
quently set  in  gangs  of  a  dozen  or  more  in  a  single  frame,  and  several 
gangs  are  tended  by  one  man,  who  shovels  on  the  wet  sand  as  it  is 
needed,  while  flne  streams  of  water  from  overhead  wash  it  beneath  the 
blade  as  it  swings  backward  and  forward  in  its  slowly  deepening  groove*. 
Some  attempts  at  automatic  feeders  have  been  made,  but  they  are  not 
as  yet  in  general  use. 

This  method  has  been  found  inapplicable  to  cutting  granite,  owing  to 
the  greater  hardness  of  the  material.  Recently  a  sand  composed  of 
globules  of  chilled  iron  has  been  used  to  good  advantage.  The  great 
drawback  to  the  use  of  this  material,  so  far  as  the  author  has  observed, 
is  the  care  necessary  to  avoid  staining  the  stone  by  rust  from  the  wet 
globules  during  the  time  the  machine  is  not  running.  This  is  done  by 
wetting  down  the  stone  and  globules  in  the  saw  frame  with  a  thick  so- 
lution of  lime-water  (whitewash)  prior  to  leaving  the  saws  for  the 
I'ight.    Circular  saws,  with  diamond  teeth,  have  been  used  to  some  ex- 

*  The  Marblo  Bonlur  of  Western  New  England.  Proc.  Middlebury  Jlist.  Soc.  V<»1. 
I,  Part  II,  p.  28. 
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tent,  biit  have  been  found  too  expensive  for  ordinary  worlt.  In  sawing 
slate  circalar  saws  are  used,  siicli  as  arc  eniployc<1  in  sawing  lauiber. 
Pliilo  Tomiinson,  wlio  was  engaged  in  marble  Kiiwing  at  Marbledale, 
Oonu.,  ucar  the  date  1800,  is  stated  by  Professor  Seeley*  to  liave  been 
one  of  tlio  first  to  Biiccessfiilly  apply  tbe  gang-saw  system  in  tbis 
country. 

For  sawing  circular  apertures  in  tbo  tops  of  wasii-staiids  or  getting 
ont  tops  for  small  tables  a  saw  made  of  plates  of  soft  iron  bent  into 
tbo  form  of  n  cylinder  and  revolved  by  a  ^■e^tical  sliaft  is  use<].  Sand 
emery,  or  globules  of  cliillcd  iron  form  the  cutting  material,  as  in  tbe 
saws  just  mentioned. 


A  recent  European  invention  for  sawing  stone  consists  of  a  twisted 
cord  of  steel,  made  to  mn  around  pulleys,  like  a  baud-saw.  Tlie  cord  is 
composed  of  three  steel  wires  loosely  twisted  together,  but  stretched 
hghtiy  over  llio  pulleys,  and  is  niiide  to  run  at  a  high  rate  of  Rpoed. 
The  swift  siu-eessive  blows  from  the  ridges  of  the  cord,  delivered  atoug 
the  narrow  line,  di.-* integrates  the  stone  mncli  more  rapidly,  it  isclaimctl, 
than  tbe.  iron  blades  fed  with  sand,  the  ii.snalralo  of  cutting  in  blocks  of 
■np.nl..  i..-J,J.  "^ 
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soft  limestone  being  at  tlie  rate  of  about  24  inches  an  hour,  and  in  Car- 
rara marble  a  little  more  than  0  inches  an  hour.  Brittany  granite  is  cat 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  1 J  inches  an  hour,  and  even  porphyry  can  be  worked 
at  the  rate  of  eight- tenths  of  an  inch  an  hour.  In  certain  Belgian  mar- 
ble quiin  ies  the  saw  is  said  to  have  been  used  to  advantage  in  cutting  the 
rock  from  the  quarry  bed.  In  thus  utilizing  it  the  floor  is  first  cleared  as 
for  channeling  machines,  and  then,  by  means  of  large  cylindrical  drills, 
fed  with  metallic  sand,  a  shaft  27  inches  in  diameter  is  cut  to  the  desired 
dei)th,  the  cores  being  removed  entire,  as  in  the  common  tubular  dia- 
mond drills  Two  of  these  holes  are  sunk  at  proper  distances  apart 
and  guides  set  up  in  them,  on  which  move  frames  carrying  pulleys  of 
a  diameter  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  boles;  over  these  pulleys  the 
cordsaw  is  stretched;  motion  is  then  imparted  to  the  pulleys  by  a  sim- 
ple system  of  transmissioii,  and  the  saws  cut  without  interruption  until 
the  bottom  of  the  drill  pit  or  shaft  is  reached.*  A  great  saving  of 
time  and  material  is  claimed  for  this  invention,  but  although  it  seems 
to  promise  well  none  are  Jit  i)resent  in  use  in  this  country,  nor  has  the 
author  ever  had  opportunity  for  examining  one.t 

(7)  TII^  S.VND  BLAST. 

As  already  noted,  the  sand  blast  has  been  utilized  to  some  extent  in 
t  he  work  of  lettering  headstones,  and  for  producing  delicate  tracings  on 
the  Sioux  Falls  qnartzite.  That  the  process  is  still  so  little  used  is  due, 
aft  I  am  informed,,  to  the  opposition  of  trades-unions,  and  not  to  any 
deticiency  of  adaptability  in  the  process  itself. 

(8)  HAND  IMPLEMENTS. 

Face  hammer. — This  is  a  heavy  square-faced  hammer,  weighing  from 
15  to  25  pounds,  and  used  for  roughly  shaping  the  blocks  as  they 
(joine  from  the  quarry.  It  is  sometimes  made  with  both  faces  alike  or 
again  with  one  face  flat  and  the  other  drawn  out  into  a  cutting  edge 
(Fig.  10,  n.  V).  The  cavil  differs  only  in*  having  one  face  drawn  out 
into  a  pyramidal  point. 

Ax  or  yean  hammer, — A  hammer  made  with  two  opposite  cutting 
edges,  as  seen  in  Fig.  13,  PI.  v.  The  edges  are  sometimes  toothed 
roughly,  when  it  is  called  the  toothed  ax. 

Patent  or  hush  hammer, — A  hammer  made  of  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  or 
more  thin  blades  of  steel,  bolted  together  so  as  to  form  a  single  piece, 
the  striking  faces  of  which  are  deeply  and  sharply  grooved.  This  ham- 
mer is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kichards,  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  about  1831-40.  As  first  constructed  the  head  was  comi)osed  of 
a  single  piece,  instead  of  several,  as  now  (see  Fig.  12,  PI.  V).  In  some 
works  this  is  called  the  bush  hammer. 


•Am.  Arch,  and  lUiilcl.  News,  Nov.  7,  IHKj. 

tTliis  apparatus  is  li^iirod  and  de8(;ribe<l  in  tlio  Scientific  American  for  March 
G,  188G,  p.  147. 
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CrandalL — This  cousists  of  a  "bar  of  malleable  iron,  about  2  feet  in 
lengtb,  and  slightly  flattened  at  one  end,  through  which  is  a  slot  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide  and  3  inches  long.  Through  this  slot  ikve  passed 
ten  double-headeil  points  of  one-fourth  inch  square  steel,  0  inches  long, 
which  are  held  in  place  by  a  key.* 

The  writer  has  never  seen  this  instrument  in  use. 

Hand  hammer. — A  smooth-faced  hammer,  with  two  striking  fivces, 
weighing  from  2  to  5  x)Ounds.  It  is  used  for  hand-drilling,  pointing,  and 
chiseling  in  the  harder  kinds  of  rocks  (see  Fig.  10,  PI.  v).  The  usual 
form  has  both  faces  alike. 

Mallet— This  is  a  wooden  implement,  with  a  cylindrical  head,  uSed  in 
place  of  the  hammer  in  cutting  the  softer  stones,  as  marbles  and  sand- 
stones (Fig.  15,  PI.  V). 

Sledijc  or  Htriking  hammer. — A  heavy,  smooth-faced  hammer,  weigh- 
ing from  10  to  25  pounds,  used  in  striking  the  drills  in  hand-drilling  or 
in  driving  hirge  wedges  for  splitting  stone.  Fig.  11,  PI.  v. 

Pick, — An  instrument  resembling  the  ordinary  pickax  used  in  digging, 
but  somewhat  shorter  and  stoutt^r.  It  is  used  on  the  softer  varieties 
of  stones  for  rough  dressing  or  for  channeling  prior  to  wedging. 

Pitching  chisel, — A  steel  chisel,  the  cutting  face  of  which  is  rectangu- 
lar in  outline  and  with  sharp  angles  or  corners.  It  is  used  for  trim- 
ming down  the  edges  to  a  straight  line.  See  Fig.  7,  PI.  v.  The  chipper 
(Fig.  6)  is  used  for  very  simihir  purposes. 

ChUcl  or  drove. — This  is  a  steel  chisel,  the  cutting  edge  of  which  is 
drawn  out  wide  and  thin  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  PI.  v.  It  is  used  iirin<*i- 
pally  on  the  softer  varieties  of  rock  in  producing  the  so-called  '*  drove 
work." 

Splitting  chisel. — A  steel  chisel,  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  PL  v,  and 
used  for  splitting  and  general  cutting  on  hard  stone  like  granite.  Other 
forms  of  chisels,  used  only  on  soft  stone  and  driven  with  the  wooden 
mallet,  are  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  0. 

Tooth  chisel — A  chisel  like  the  drove  chisel,  but  with  the  edge  toothed 
like  a  saw  (see  Fig.  1,  PI.  v),*used  only  on  soft  stones  like  marble  and 
sandstones. 

Point — A  steel  implement,  with  the  cutting  end  in  the  form  of  a  pyra- 
midal point  (see  Fig.  4,  PI.  v),  used  in  the  production  of  the  linish 
known  as  i)oint  work  and  also  in  the  smoothing  down  of  rough  surfaces 
prior  to  using  the  ax  or  some  other  tool  for  line  work.  Points  for  use 
on  hard  stone  and  driven  by  the  hammer  have  the  upper  end  finished 
as  shown  in  Figs.  0  and  7. 

Wedge  or  ping. — Steel  wedges  vary  greatly  in  size.  Those  used  in  tlie 
process  of  si)litting,  called  plug  and  feather  (Fig.  M,  PI.  v),  are  but  two 
or  3  inches  in  length,  while  those  used  in  quarrying  for  splitting  off 
large  blocks  are  often  a  foot  or  more  long  and  correspondingly  large. 

Uand  drill. — A  small  steel  drill  from  8  to  15  inches  in  length,  held  in 

'^  *Man.  and  Builder,  Feb.  1885,  p.  ."W. 
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one  band  and  driven  by  thcband-hamuier  (Fig.  5),  used  in  making:  lioles 
for  "  plug  and  feather"  splitting  and  other  light  work. 

Grub  saw, — A  saw  for  cutting  stone  by  hand.  It  consists  of  a  plate 
of  soft  iron  from  one-twentieth  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and 
Irom  (» inches  to  4  feet  in  length ;  the  blade  is  notched  on  the  lower  edge 
and  fitted  with  a  wooden  back  for  convenience  in  handling  and  to  pre- 
vent bendiiig.  Sand  or  emery  is  the  cutting  material,  as  with  the  steam 
saws  (Fig.  17,  n.  V). 

n.— THE  WEATHERING  OF  BUILDING  STONES. 

The  term  weathering,  as  applied  to  stone,  includes  the  series  of  phys 
ical  changes  incluced  by  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  or  by  friction,  as 
well  Jis  the  more  comi)lex  series  of  chemical  changes,  such  as  may  be 
comprised  under  the  heads  of  oxidation,  deoxidation,  lij'dration,  and 
solution.  Since  a  stone  exposed  in  the  w^alls  of  a  building  may  be  sub- 
jected to  the  iullnence  of  any  one  or  the  combined  fnfluencxjs  of  several 
of  these  agencies,  whereby  serious  consequences,  as  of  discoloration  or 
disintegration  may  result,  it  is  imi)ortant  to  consider,  in  more  or  less 
detail,  their  com])arative  eiiergies  under  varying  conditions  and  upon 
the  various  kinds  of  stone  commonly  employed  for  structural  puq>oses. 

(1)   PnYSICAL   AGENCIES. 

Jfeai  and  cold, — It  is  safe  to  say  that  none  of  the  conditions  under 
which  a  stone  is  commonly  j)lac(»d  are  more  trying  than  those  presented 
by  the  ordinary  changes  of  temperature  in  a  climate  like  thjit  of  our 
Northern  and  Eastern  States.  Stones,  as  a  rule,  possess  but  a  low  con - 
di](*.ting  power  and  slight  ela«sticity.  They  are  aggregates  of  minerals, 
more  or  less  closely  cohering,  each  of  which  possesses  degrees  of  ex- 
l>ansion  and  contraction  of  its  own.  In  the  crystJillinc  rocks  these  dis- 
similar elements  are  practicall^Mu  actual  contact  j  in  the  sandstones 
thoy  are  removed  from  one  another  by  a  slight  si)ace  occupied  wholly 
or  in  part  by  a  ferruginous,  calcareous  or  siliceous  cement.  As  tem- 
piTatures  rise,  each  and  every  constituent  expands  more  or  less,  crowd- 
ing with  resistless  force  ngainst  its  neighbor;  as  the  temperatures 
de(!rease  a  corresponding  contraction  takes  place.  Since  with  us  the 
temperatures  are  ever  changing,  and  within  a  space  of  even  twenty-four 
hours  may  vary  as  much  as  forty  degrees,  so  within  the  mass  of  the 
stone  there  is  continual  movement  among  its  particles.  Slight  as  these 
movements  may  be  they  can  but  be  conducive  of  one  result,  a  slow  an<l 
gratlual  weakening  and  disintegration. 

This  constant  expansion  and  contrsiction  is  often  sufficient  in  cimount 
to  be  appreciable  in  stone  structures  of  considena.ble  size.  Thus  Bunker 
I J  ill  ^Monument,  a  hollow  granite  obelisk,  221  feet  iiigh  by  30  feet  square 
at  the  base,  swings  from  side  to  side  with  the  progress  of  the  sun  during 
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a  sanny  day,  so  that  a  pondalum  suspended  from  the  center  of  the  top 
describes  an  irregular  ellipse  nearly  half  an  inch  in  greatest  diameter.* 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  many 
stones  show  a  decided  weakening  and  tendency  to  disintegration  after 
long  exposure,  and  particularly  on  those  sides  of  buildings  exposed 
longest  to  the  sun,  and  which  are,  therefore,  subject  to  the  full  range  of 
temperature  variations.  Professor  Jnlieu  has  called  attention  to  the 
marked  decay  thus  produced  on  the  western  face  of  the  tombstones  in 
Trinity  church-yard  and  elsewhere.  It  is  stated  further  that  the  ashlar 
base  of  the  steeple  of  the  church  at  Thirty- seventh  street  and  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  City,  is  beginning  to  exfoliate  from  this  cause  on 
the  south  side  (where  the  sun  shines  the  longest)  but  not  on  the  north 
and  east.  Other  examples  are  seen  on  the  stone  stoops  of  the  east  and 
west  streets,  where  the  western  face  of  the  dark-brown  sandstone  is 
badly  disintegrated  and  exfoliated,  while  the  eastern  face  remains  much 
longer  in  a  perfect  condition.  The  author  has  observed  similar  effects, 
but  in  a  less  markeA  degree,  on  the  Smithsonian  building,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  south  and  west  sides  frequently  show  exfoliation,  while 
the  north  and  east,  upon  which  the  sun  shines  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  day,  are  almost  untouched. 

This  same  expansion  and  contraction  of  stone  sometimes  produces 
disastrous  effects  other  than  those  of  disintegration  within  its  own  mass. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  permanently  tight  joints  even  with  the 
strongest  cements  led  Colonel  Totten  to  institute  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  actual  expansion  and  contraction  of 
granite,  sandstone,  and  marble  when  subjected  to  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. Upwards  of  thirty  experiments  on  each  of  these  varieties  of 
stone  showed  the  rate  of  expansion  and  contraction,  which  seemed  to 
be  uniform  throughout  the  range  of  temperatures  employed,  to  be  for 
granite  .000004825  inch  per  foot  each  degree  Fahrenheit :  for  marble 
.000005GG8  inch,  and  lor  sandstone,  .000009532  inch.t 

Supposing,  then,  two  coping  stones  each  5  feet  long  be  laid  in  midsum- 
mer at  a  temperature  of  90^  Fahr.  In  winter  the  temperature  falls  to 
zero,  a  change  of  9Go.  If  the  stones  contract  toward  their  centers,  the 
whole  length  of  stone  put  in  motion  will  be  5  feet.  In  the  case  of  gran- 
ite, then,  the  shrinkage  amounts  to  .027792  inch,  in  marble  .03264  inch, 
and  in  sandstone  to  .054914  inch.  This  shrinkage,  small  as  it  seems, 
from  necessity  gives  rise  to  cracks  at  the  joints,  which  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  water;  continual  shrinkage  and  expansion  must  in  time  crum- 
ble the  cement  and  leave  the  joint  permanently  open.J 

The  eifects  of  moderate  temperatures  upon  stone  of  ordinary  dryness 
are,  however,  slight  when  compared  with  the  destructive  energies  of 

•  Dana,  Manual  of  Geology  p.  720. 

t  Adio  fonncl  the  rate  of  cxpaiiHlon  for  i^ranito  to  bo  .00000438  inch,  and  for  white 
marble,  .GOOOOCU  in. -Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Kdin.,  xiii.  p.  n(U>. 

I  W.  II.  C.  Bartletton  Coutniction  and  Expansion  of  nuilding  Stono.  Am.  Jour. 
Sci.jVol.  XII,  18:^2,  p.  laC. 
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freezing  temperatures  upon  stones  saturated  with  moisture.  At  a  tem- 
perature of  30O  Falir.  the  pressure  exerted  by  wate^'  passing  from  a  liquid 
to  a  solid  state  amounts  to  not  less  than  138  tons  to  the  square  foot,  or 
as  Professor  Geikie  has  strikingly  put  it,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  col- 
umn of  ice  a  mile  high.  Is  it,  then,  astonishing  that  a  i)orous  sandstone 
exi)osed  in  a  house-front  to  be  saturated  by  a  winter's  rain  and  then 
subjected  to  temperatures  perhaps  several  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point  shows  signs  of  weakness  and  exfoliation  after  a  single  season's 
exposure! 

Since,  then,  as  every  quarryman  knows,  no  stone,  however  strong, 
can  endure  the  enormous  stniin  to  which  it  would  bo  subject  if  fiozeu 
solid  when  holding  any  considerable  amount  of  water  conlined  within 
its  pores,  it  is  but  natural  to  conclude,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  other 
things  being  equal  those  stones  are  most  durable  which  will  absorb  and 
retain  the  least  moisture.* 

This  rule  is  not  to  be  accei)ted,  however,  without  a  considerably  grain 
of  allowance,  since  a  coarsely  ])orous  stone,  though  capable  of  taking 
up  a  large  amount  of  moisture  will  also  part  with  it  readily,  or  if  frozen 
while  saturated  will  permit  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  expansive 
force  of  the  solidifying  water  to  be  expended  otherwise  than  in  push- 
ing apart  the  grains  composing  it.  Otherwise  expressed,  the  water  will 
freeze  out  of  a  coarsely  i.orous  stone,  while  in  one  that  is  compact  it 
may  create  sad  havoc.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  common  occur- 
rence of  water  freezing  in  straight  cylindrical  or  widely-expanding  ves- 
sels, and  in  narrow-necked  pitchers  and  bottles.  In  the  first  instance 
the  open  space  above  is  sufficient  to  allow  all  the  expansion  to  take 
place  vertically.  The  no  rrow-neckfed  ves^l,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost 
invariably  broken. 

To  ascertain,  then,  the  porosity  or  ratio  of  absorption  of  any  stone  is 
an  important  test.t 

Obviously  the  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  power  of  a  stone  to 
withstand  the  cliects  of  frost  is  to  actually  expose  prepared  blocks  to 
such  a  temperature,  when  saturated  with  water,  a«  to  freeze  them  solid 
and  then  note  the  amount  of  disintegnition,  or  loss  in  strength.     Un- 

*  ''  Other  thingH  being  (^(iiiul,  it  may  jirobably  bcHuid  that  tbe  value  of  a  Htouofor 
building  i>urp<)8C'8  is  iiivorscly  as  its  porosity  or  absorbing  power."  (Huut,  Cbem. 
aud  Geol.  Kssays,  x).  li>4.) 

t  lluut  iu  a  sericH  of  tests  obtaini  d  results  as  follows : 

Potsdam  sandstone,  Canada,  absorbed  from  0.50  to  'X^ii)  \ter  cent,  iu  twenty-four 
hours. 

Medina  sandstone,  Canada,  absorbed  from  !).31  to  4.04  ]>er  cent,  iu  twenty-four 
hours. 

Sub-Carboniferous  sandstone,  (.>lilo,  absorbed  from  {^StO  to  lO.^'i  i»er  eent.  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Lower  Silurian  limestones  and  dolomites,  Canada,  absorbed  from  O.ll  to  5.55  p«r 
cent,  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Tertiary  limestones,  Caen,  Trance,  absorbed  from  15  to  10.05  per  cent,  iu  twenty- 
four  boon. 
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fortunately  this  can  not  at  all  times  of  tbo  year  and  in  all  places  be 
done,  and  artifieial  methods  must  be  resorted  to.  Brard's  process,  as 
modified  by  M.  Hericart  and  Tliury,  consisted  in  boiling  the  cube  to  be 
exi)erimented  upon  for  half  an  hour  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda  (Glauber  salt)  and  then  allowing  it  to  dr}',  when  the  salt  taken 
into  the  pores  crystallized  and  expanded  in  a  manner  supi)oseilly  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  water  when  freezing.* 

This  process  is  not  now  in  general  use,  as  exi)erimeut  has  shown  that 
the  salt  exercised  a  chemical  fis  well  as  mechanical  action,  and  produces 
results  somewhat  at  variance  with  that  of  freezing  water.  The  most 
important  series  of  experiments  ever  performed  with  the  process  in 
this  country  were  those  of  Mr.  O.  G.  Page,  made  with  reference  to  the 
selection  of  material  for  the  Smith^ionian  Institution  Building  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  results  are  given  in  the  following  tablet 


Material  H. 


Sp»*ciflc  I   LoHH  in 
gravity.      graiDs. 


Marbli',  cloHe-jji-jiiirtl,  MurvluiHl 

Marblo,  rnarm)  "ulnm  tituno,"  liullimore  County,  MU 

Marble,  bliu',  Muryluud '. 

SaiKUtone  i'oar!W',"P<»rtlainl.  Conn 

SaiidHtonu,  lin»'.  I'ortliuni.  Conn 

8aii<lAt(»n«\  n-il.  Sfmcsi  Ci  oek,  Mil 

Soudrtlono,  dovc-col«»iv<l,  Sonoca  ('look,  Mtl 

SamlBtnne,  Lilllo  FjiIIh,  N.  J 

Saudntouu,  Lii  tin  FaliN.  N.  tF 

Sandstone,  roarne,  i<  ova  Scotia 

Sandstone,  dark,  coarse,  Si-ntica  Aqueduct,  I*et<»r8'8  quarry 

Sandstone,  Aci^uia  Creek,  Va 

Sandstone,  4  niiliM  above  l^eters'a  quarry.  Md 

Sandstone,  Beaver  Dam  quarry,  Md 

Granite,  Port  D^•^>OH^t,  Md — '..  

Marble, elomi-grained.  Montgonierv  C«>unty,  I'a. 

Limestone,  blue,  Montgomery  County,  l*a. 

Graoito,  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac 

Soa  brick. 


2,8»4 
2.857 
2. 013 


2.  sai 

2.672 
2.486 


Hani  brick 

Marble,  coarse  dolomite,  Mount  Pleasant,  N.  Y. 


2.482 
2. 518 


2.230 


2.609 
2.727 
2.609 


2.211 
2, 'JO* 
2.860 


0.19 
0.50 
0.34 

14.30 

24.93 
0.70 
1.7« 
•1.58 
0.62 
2.16 
5.60 

18.00 
1.58 
1.72 
5.05 
0.35 
0.28 
0.:^ 

16.46 
1.07 
0.91 


The  specimens  oi)erated  upon,  it  should  be  state<l,  were  cut  in  the  form 
of  inch  cubes.  Each  was  hiiniersed  for  half  an  hour  in  the  boilinsr 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  then  hung  up  to  dry,  this  perform- 
ance being  repeated  daily  throughout  the  four  weeks  which  the  exper- 
iment lasted. 

The  injurious  ellecis  of  artificial  heat,  such  as  is  ])roduceil  by  a  burn- 
ing building,  are,  of  course,  greater  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  is 
higher.  Unfortunately  suflicient  and  reliable  data  an^  not  at  hand  for 
estimating  accurately  the  comparative  enduring  powers  of  various 
stones  under  these  trying  circumstances.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  well 
proven  that  of  all  stones  granite  is  the  least  lire-proof,  while  the  fact 
that  certain  of  the  (iiie-graiiied  siliceous  sandstones  are  used  for  furnace 

•Chatciiu,  T(5cIinol<>«;io  Du  Balimunt,  Vol.  i,  p.  2G*.i. 

tFrom  Hints  ou  Public  Arcliitccture  by  Kuburt  Dalo  Owen,  p.  119. 
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backings  would  seem  to  show  that  if  not  absolutely  fire-proof,  they  are 
very  nearly  so.* 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  sudden  cooling  of  the 
surface  of  a  heated  stone,  caused  by  repeated  dashes  of  cold  water,  has 
ofteu  more  to  do  with  its  disintegration  than  heat  alone. 

EffectH  of  friction. — The  amount  of  actual  wear  to  which  stones  in  the 
walls  of  a  building  are  subjected  is  naturally  but  slight  in  comparison 
with  those  in  the  sills,  steps,  and  walks,  which  are  subject  to  the  fric- 
tion of  feet  and  other  agencies.  Nevertheless  it  is  sufficient  in  many 
cases  to  become  appreciable  after  the  lai)8e  of  several  years.  The 
striking  eifect  i)roduced  by  wind-blown  sands  in  the  Western  States 
and  Territories  has  often  been  alluded  tot  and  even  in  the  Eastern 
States,  as  at  Capo  Cod,  Massachusetts,  there  may  frequently  be  seen 
window-panes  so  abraded  by  blowing  sand  as  to  be  no  longer  trans- 
j)arent.J 

This  same  abrading  process  is  going  on  in  all  city  streets,  where  the 
wind  blows  dust  and  sand  shari^ly  against  the  faces  of  the  buildings; 
not  with  sufficient  force,  it  may  be,  to  imperceptibly  wear  away  the  fresh 
stone,  but  yet  forcibly  enough  to  crumble  away  the  small  particles 
already  loosened  by  atmos])heric  decomposition  and  thus  expose  new 
surfaces  to  be  acted  upon.  Professor  Egleston§  states  that  in  many  of 
the  church-yards  of  New  York  City  the  effects  of  this  abrasive  action 
can  be  seen  where  the  stones  face  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds.  In  such  cases  the  stones  are  sometimes  worn  very  nearly  smooth 
and  arc  quite  illegible  from  this  cause  alone. 

Effects  of  grotcing  organisms. — It  is  in  such  exposed  situations,  as 
above  mentioned,  that  a  stone  is  often  protected  from  serious  loss  by  a 
coating  of  lichens  or  mosses,  which  by  growing  over  its  surface  shield 
it  from  the  abrasive  action.  The  full  effect  of  growing  organisms  upon 
the  surface  of  stones  is  still,  however,  a  matter  of  dispute.  By  some 
authorities  ||  it  is  thought  that  they  give  rise  to  small  amounts  of  organic 
acids  which  exercise  a  corrosive  influence.  By  others  they  are  con- 
sidered as  beneficial,  since  they  protect  the  stone  from  the  sun's  rays 
and  the  rain  and  wind.  It  seems  probable  that  they  may  exert  either 
a  harmful  or  beneficial  action  according  to  the  kind  of  stone  on  which 

•Cutting*!*  experiiuonts  (Weekly  Underwriter)  showed  that  up  to  the  point  at 
which  they  are  converted  into  quicklime  (that  of  bright  redness),  limestones  are  les.s 
injured  by  lieat  than  either  granite  or  sandstones,  a  result  not  fuUy  borne  out  by  the 
experiments  ofWinchell  (Geol.  of  Minn.,  Vol.  I,  j).  11)7-201). 

t  On  the  Grooving  and  Polishing  of  Hard  Rocks  and  Minerals  by  Dry  San<l.  W. 
P.  ]ihike.    Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  Providence  meeting. 

X  There  is  on  exhibition  in  the  National  Museum  a  i)lato  of  glass  formerly  a  window 
in  the  light-house  at  Nauset  Beach,  Ma.ssachusetts,  that  was  so  abraded  by  wind- 
blown  sand  during  a  storm  of  not  above  forty-eight  hours*  duration  as  to  be  no  longer 
serviceable.  The  grinding  is  as  complete  over  the  entire  aurfaco  as  though  done  by 
artiiicial  means. 

$  Am.  Arch.,  September  5,  1885,  p.  13. 

II  See  Wincholl,  Geol  of  Minn.,  Vol.  i,  p.  188. 
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tbey  grow  and  its  environment.    More  observations  are  necessary  be- 
fore anything  definite  can  be  said.* 

(2)   CHEMICAL  AGENCIES. 

Composition  of  the  atmosphere. — The  atmosphere  in  its  normal  state 
consists  of  a  mechanical  admixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  aboat  the 
proportions  of  four  volumes  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  together 
with  minute  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  vapor  of  water. 
In  the  vicinity  of  largo  manufacturing  cities,  however,  it  carries  in  addi- 
tion to  increased  proportions  of  carbonic  acid,t  appreciable  quantities 
of  sulphurous,  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids.  These,  when 
brought  by  rains  into  contact  with  the  walls  of  buildings,  arecapablcy 
throughout  many  years  of  time,  of  producing  marked  effects,  especially 
when  aided  by  the  extreme  diurnal  ranges  of  temperature  common  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  United  States.J 

'^Tho  vegutatiou  of  microscopic  liclieuH  takes  (ilucc  upon  tbe  snrface  of  tbestone, 
when,  from  any  cause,  that  surfiu;e  becomes  roughened  no  as  to  nllbrd  a  lodguient  for 
tbe  seeds  or  spores  of  these  plants.  These  «;rowinj5,  still  further  hasten  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  stone,  and  accumulating  about  Iheiu  the  lino  dust  floated  by  the  at. 
mosphero  becomes  points  for  the  absorption  of  more  water,  which,  on  freezing,  still 
further  roughens  the  surface),  and  the  ])atch  of  lichen  gradually  extends.  These 
lichens  often  gain  attachment  upon  the  surface  of  a  finely  dressed  stone,  from  some 
little  inequality  of  texture,  or  from  softer  material  that  more  readily  becomes  decom- 
|K>sed  or  more  readily  accommodates  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Such  stones  in  time 
become  partiallyjor  entirely  covered  by  lichens,  and  present  an  unsightly  aspect. 
The  amount  and  degree  of  this  growth  varies  with  position  in  reference  to  the  sun 
and  with  a  more  or  less  elevated  situation. 

It  should  not  bo  forgotten,  however,  that  any  stone  giving  root  to  lichens  is  not 
one  of  those  which  most  easily  disintegrates,  for  in  these  the  destruction  goes  on  so 
rapidly  that  the  surface  does  not  allow  the  growth  of  such  plants.  The  lichen-covered 
fOcks  in  nature  are  usually  those  of  great  btreugth  and  durability.  None  of  the  softer 
or  rapidly  decaying  rocks  produce  this  vegetation.  (Rep.  on  Building  Stones  by 
James  Hall,  18C8,  pp.  54  and  ^y^y. ) 

t  Twenty-one  tests  of  the  air  in  various  parts  of  Boston  during  the  spring  of  1870 
yielded  Mr.  Pearion  385  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  1,000,000.  Eleven  tests  of  the  wiu- 
tor  air  of  Cambridge  yielded  Mr.  Hill  337  parts  of  the  acid  in  1,000,000  (Second  An- 
nual Report  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  1871,  p.  52).  Dr.  Kidder  found  the 
outdoor  air  of  Washington  to  contain  from  387  to  448  parts  in  1,000,000.  Mr.  Angus 
Smith  (Air  and  Rain,  p.  52),  after  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments,  reports  the  air 
of  Manchester  (England)  to  contain  on  an  average  442  parts  of  the  acid  in  1,000,000. 

tDr.  Smith  {op.  cit.)  found  the  proportions  of  these  acids  in  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Manchester  to  be  as  follows : 


Localities. 


Sulphuric. 


nydr«chloric. 


Nitric. 


London 

LivcriMiol... 
MaD0iitt8t(>r 


GrninH  per 
gallon. 


1 .  4r.4:i 

2.  7714 
•J.  uica 


Parts  per 

iiiilliun. 


20.40 
41.06 


GruiDHpor 
;;allou. 


0872 
7110 
•1055 


Parts  per    Graiii8per 
milliuu.     i      gallon. 


1. 250 
]0. 16 
5.79 


Parts  p<?r 
uiilliou. 


.840 
.  582 
.888 


He  also  found  the  total  acids  for  Manchester  to  average  for  1870  3.7(>48  grains  i>er 
gallon.    It  sl^ould  \}i>  uutcd,  however}  that  thesQ  acids  wero  not  considored  as  exbting 
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Chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere. — The  series  of  ebanges  iuduccd  by 
these  agCDcies  are,  as  above  indicated,  chemical  in  their  nature  and  niviy 
all,  as  first  suggested  be  conveniently  grouped  under  the  heads  of 
oxidation,  deoxidation,  hydration,  and  solution.  These  may  as  well 
be  considered  in  the  order  given. 

Oxidatian. — The  process  of  oxidation  is  commonly  confined  to  those 
stones  which  carry  some  form  of  iron  as  one  of  their  constituent  parts. 
If  the  iron  exists  as  a  sulphide  (pyrite  or  marcasite),  it  very  probably' 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  on  exposure,  forming  the  various 
oxides  of  iron  such  as  are  popularly  known  as  "  rust."  If  the  sulphide 
occurs  scattered  in  small  particles  throughout  a  sandstone  the  oxide 
is  disseminated  more  evenly  through  the  mass  of  the  rock,  and  aside 
from  a  slight  yellowing  or  mellowing  of  the  color,  as  in  certain  of  the 
Ohio  sandstones,  it  does  no  harm.  Indeed,  as  suggested  by  Professor 
Winchell,*  it  may  result  in  positive  good,  by  supplying  a  cement  to  the 
individual  grains,  and  thus  increasing  the  tenacity  of  the  stone.  In  all 
other  than  sandstones,  however,  the  presence  of  a  readily  oxidizable  sul- 
phide is  a  serious  defect,  since  crystalline  rocks  require  no  such  cement, 
and  the  change  in  color  can  in  very  few  cases  be  considered  other  than 
a  blemish.  This  is  well  illujltrated  in  some  of  the  lower  courses  of 
granite  in  the  new  capitol  building  at  Albany,  Kew  York,  to  which 
reference  has  alreatly  been  made.  More  than  this,  the  pyrite,  in  decom- 
I)osing  in  contact  with  the  gaseous  atmosphere  of  cities,  may  give  rise  to 
email  quantities  of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  which  by  their  cor- 
rosive action  upon  the  various  mineral  constituents  of  the  stone  render  it 
porous  and  more  liable  to  the  destructive  effects  of  frost.  (See  p.  301.) 
The  conversion  by  oxidation  of  a  sulphide  into  a  sulphate  is  moreover 
attended  with  an  increase  in  volume  5  there  is  thus  brought  to  bear  a 
mechanical  agency  to  aid  in  the  work  of  disintegration. 

Iron  in  the  form  of  a  ferrous  carbonate  is  a  common  constituent  of 
many  calcareous  rocks,  and  in  the  form  of  other  readily  decomposable 
protoxide  compounds  occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  cementing  material 
of  fragmental  rocks  lying  below  the  water  level.  All  these  compounds 
are  susceptible  to  oxidation  on  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences,  and 
to  these,  more  than  to  the  i)resence  of  sulphides  is  presumably  due  the 
mellowing  commonly  observed  in  white  marble  or  the  light  gray  sub- 
Carboniferous  sandstones. 


in  tlio  atmoHplierc  entirely  in  an  uncuniWincil  stJito,  but  were  probably  in  largo  i)art 
combined  witb  other  Hubstanccs  to  form  chloriiles,  Bulphatcs,  etc.  L.  P.  Grata- 
eup  (^School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  May,  188r»,  p.  :5:jr>),  from  a  series  of  tests  at  Stateu 
Island,  New  York,  computed  the  ciitire  amount  of  clilorino  brought  down  by  the 
rains  during  18H-4  to  liave  been  some  40.^3  i)ounds  for  each  acre  of  ground.  This  is 
regarded  as  in  largo  part  combincjd  with  sodium  to  form  sodium  chloride  (common 
salt).  Egloston  (Cause  and  Decay  of  Building  Stone,  p.  5)  ei^timates  that  the  4,500,000 
tons  of  eoal  ainiually  burnt  in  New  York  City  discharge  into  the  air  78,750  tons  of 
sulphuric  acid.  In  t)5  cubic!  centimeters  of  rain-water  caught  during  an  exi)08uro  of 
forty-one  days,  this  same  authority  found  4^  milligrams  of  sulphuric  acid. 
•Geol.  of  Minn.,  Vol.  i,  p.  Icfi). 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 22 
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Iron,  iu  the  form  of  magnetite — a  mixture  of  tlie  ferrous  and  feme 
oxides — is  liable  to  still  further  oxidation,  becoming  converted  wholl}' 
into  the  hydrous  or  arthydrous  ferric  oxide.  Thus,  if  abundant,  the 
rock  assumes  a  rusty  hue,  and  perhaps  gradually  falls  away  to  a  coarse 
sand,  as  is  the  case  with  certain  of  our  diabases.* 

Black  mica,  hornblende,  augite.  and  other  silicate  minerals  rich  in  iron 
are  also  liable  on  long  exposure  to  change  through  the  further  oxidation 
of  this  ingredient,  but  when  a  stone  is  placed  high  and  dry,  as  iu  the 
walls  of  a  building,  this  change  must  necessarily  be  so  slow  as  to  be  of  lit- 
tle moment,  though  of  the  greatest  importance  from  a  geological  stand- 
point. Mr.  Wolff,  however,  states t  that  tombstones  of  diab<ise  iu  ceme- 
teries about  Boston  have  in  some  cases  turned  a  rust-brown  color,  the 
change  apparently  occurring  in  the  hornblende  and  augite.  The  feldspars 
of  the  granites  used  in  this  same  city  were  also  observed  in  many  cases 
to  have  become  liver-brown,  rusty-red,  or  yellow  owing  to  the  higher 
oxidation  of  the  iron  contained  bv  them. 

Deoxidation. — The  process  of  deoxidation,  whereby  a  ferric  is  changed 
to  a  ferrous  oxide,  is  i)ossible  generally  only  in  presence  of  organic 
acids  and  continual  moisture.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  to  affect  only  those 
stones  used  for  foundations,  and  need  not  be  further  considered  here. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  hydration,  whereby  an  anhydrous 
is  changed  to  a  hydrous  oxi<le.  The  blotching  and  variegation  of  beds 
of  sandstone,  as  those  of  Marquette,  Mich.,  is  due  to  the  deoxidation 
and  hydration  of  the  iron  oxides  forming  their  cement,  together  with  a 
])artial  removal  of  the  same  by  the  aid  of  organic  acids.  Such  changes 
are  presumably  possible  only  in  the  quarry  bed  or  in  moist  foundations 
and  bridge  abutments. 

Solution. — The  subject  of  solution  can  not,  however,  be  passed  over 
so  lightly.  Pure  water  alone  is  practically  without  effect  on  all  stones 
used  for  building  ])urposes.  Kain-water,  however,  as  already  noted, 
may  contain  appreciable  quantities  of  various  acids  which  greatly  add 
to  its  solvent  power,  as  the  rapid  destruction  of  certain  classes  of 
rocks  only  too  well  attests.  Carbonate  of  lime,  the  material  of  ordi- 
nary marbles  and  limestones,  is  particularly  susceptible  to  the  solvent 
action  of  these  acids  even  when  they  are  present  in  extremely  minute 
quantities,  and  to  this  agent  is  largely  due  the  rapid  defacement  of  the 
marble  tombstones  in  chnrch-yarils  and  the  marble  faced  buildings  in 
cities. 

It  is  to  the  ready  solubility  of  calcium  carbonate  that  is  due  in  largo 
part  the  poor  weathering  qualities  oi'  sandstones  with  calcareous  C43m- 
ents.  The  calcite  is  slowly  removed  by  solution ;  the  silicious  grains  thus 
become  loosened,  an<l,  falling  away  under  the  inihu»nce  of  wind  and  rain, 

*  In  Olio  part  oC  the  dikcH  that  form  the  Hanj^iii';  HiII«  at  Meriilen,  Conn.,  the  rock 
((liaba«»»)  is  (luitc  lilack,  and  tlie  uniouut  of  iron  (nearly  14  per  cent,  of  magnetite) 
ban  been  tbo  cause  of  rapid  disintc^^ration.  Hawcs,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  IX^  Sd^ 
1875,  p.  18S. 

t  Kep.  Tentb  Census. 
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expose  frcHli  surfaces  to  be  aeted  upon.  Certain  of  the  ferruginous 
cements  are  likewise  susceptible  to  the  iuHuence  of  the  acidulated  rains, 
though  the  anhydrous  oxides  occurring  in  the  Potsdam  stones  are,  ac- 
cording to  Julieu,  less  soluble  than  are  the  hydrated  forms  occurring  in 
those  of  Triassic  age.*  The  feldspars  of  granites  and  other  rocks  are 
also  susceptible  to  the  same  influence,  though  naturally  in  a  much  less 
degree.  The  acidulated  rains  aided  by  the  disintegration  produced  by 
lemi)erature  changes  may  in  time  partially  remove,  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonate, the  alkalies — potash  and  soda — and  the  rock  slowly  disiute- 
gratis  into  sand  and  clay.  The  feldspars  of  the  gneiss,  used  so  ex- 
tremely in  years  past  in  and  about  Philadeli)hia,  are  said  to  have  proved 
peculiarly  liable  to  this  change,  and  it  has  been  fou?id  necessary  in  many 
instances  to*  paint  some  of  the  older  structures  formed  from  it  to  avoid 
serious  disintegration. 

(3)  INDURATION  OF  STONE  ON  EXPOSURE. 

The  changes  produced  by  weathering  are  not  in  all  cases  those  of  de- 
composition. All  stones,  and  especially  the  limestones  and  sandstones, 
undergo  at  first  a  process  of  hardening  on  being  removed  from  the 
<iuarry  or  when  exposed  in  the  quarry  bed,  as  will  be  noted  further 
on.  This  hardening  is  explained  by  Newberry  and  others  on  the  sup- 
position  that  the  water  with  which  the  stones  are  permeated,  holds  in 
s4)lution,  or  at  least  in  suspension,  a  small  amount  of  siliceous,  calca- 
reous, ferruginous  or  clayey  matter.  On  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
this  quarry  waieVj  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  drawn  by  capillarity  to 
the  surface  of  the  block  and  evaporated.  The  dissolved  or  suspended 
material  is  then  deposited,  and  serves  as  an  additional  cementing  con- 
stituent to  bind  the  grains  more  closely  together.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  amount  of  induration  must  in  most  cases  be  quite  small,  and  lim- 
ited to  but  a  thin  outer  crust  on  each. block  5  also  that  when  this  crust 
has  once  formed  it  can,  if  removed,  never  be  replaced  since  the  stouo 
in  the  walls  of  a  building  is  cut  off  from  further  supi)ly  of  quarry  water, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course,  after  whatever  quantity  contciined  within  its 
own  mass  has  come  to  the  surface  and  evaporated,  no  further  hardening 
by  this  means  can  take  place.  Tliis  induration  sometimes  takes  place 
in  a  peculiarly  rapid  and  interesting  manner.  Dr.  Wadsworth,  in  writ- 
ing  on  some  Potsdam  and  St.  Peter's  sandstones  near  Mazo  Manie, 
\Vis.,t  states  that  those  portions  of  the  stone  which  are  exposed  to  at- 
mospheric influences  have  become  by  induration  converted  into  com- 
pact (luartzltes,  while  tl^e  protected  portions  still  retain  their  porous 
and  friable  nature.  So  rapidly  does  this  change  take  place  that  an 
exposure  of  but  a  few  months  is  sufllcient  to  produce  very  marked  re- 
sults on  a  fresh Iv  broken  surface. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  practice  of  setting  rough  stone  in  a 

*Julicu,  Ucp.  Tcutli  Census,  Vol.  x,  ji.  770. 

t  Proc.  Bos.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  xxii,  18«3,  p.  202. 
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wall,  1111(1  leaviii*;^  them  to  be  carvod  wlicu  the  structure  is  completed, 
is  stongly  condemned  by  some,*  as  in  so  doing  the  hard  outer  crust 
that  began  to  form  as  soon  as  the  stone  was  exposed  to  evaporation  is 
entirely  removed,  and  the  delicate  carving  disintegrates  much  more 
rapidly  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the  case.  The  carving,  it  is 
argued,  should  be  done  at  once,  while  the  quarry  water  is  still  present, 
and  the  crust  then  forms  upon  its  surface,  and  it  is  thus  better  able  to 
resist  atmospheric  action.  The  rescouring  and  honing  of  buildings  and 
works  of  art  is  strongly  objected  to  on  similar  grounds.! 

(7)  WEATIIEKING  PROPERTIES  OF  STONES  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 

We  will  now  consider  the  eftects  of  the  various  agencies  just  enumer- 
ated upon  the  different  classes  of  rocks  in  common  use  for  building 
materials. 

Granites  are  liable  to  disintegration  chiefly  from  the  constant  expan- 
sion and  contraction  caused  by  natural  temperatures.  The  chemical 
changes  to  which  they  are  subject,  such  as  the  kaolinization  of  the 
feldspars  or  rusting  of  the  micas,  being  as  a  rule  scarcely  noticeable 
in  the  walls  of  a  building,  while  they  are  so  compact  as  to  be  practically 
non-absorbent^  and  hence  not  liable  to  injury  by  freezing  alone.  The 
same  may  be  said  respecting  the  diabases,  melaphyrs,  and  baz^lts  w^hen 
not  i)articularly  rich  in  magnetite  or  secondary  calcite.  Dr.  Hague, 
in  describing  the  decay  of  the  granite  obelisk  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  says:  "'In  my  opinion  the  process  of  disintegration  has  been  an 
extremely  slow  one,  caused  by  a  constant  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  <5onstitut cut  minerals  near  the  surfiice,  due  to  diurnal  variations 
of  temperature.  In  a  climate  like  that  of  New  York,  where  these  diurnal 
changes  are  frequently  excessive  at  all  times  of  the  year,  the  tension 
between  the  minerals  would  naturally  tend  to  a  mechanical  disinte- 
gration of  the  rock.  Granite  being  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  the  eflect 
of  these  changes  would  be  felt  only  at  short  distances  below  the  surface, 
causing  in  time  minute  fractures  and  Assures  along  lines  of  weakness. 
Into  these  openings  percolating  waters,  upon  freezing,  would  rapidly 
complete  the  work  of  destruction."  J 

The  decay  of  the  obelisk  since  it  reached  New  Y'ork,  then,  has  been 
simply  mechanical  and  not  chemical.  The  same  has  been  found  true  by 
Professor  J ulieu  of  certain  granites  used  for  building  in  New  Y'ork  City.§ 

Ilelmerson  explains  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  Alexander  column 
in  St.  Petersburg,  lUissia,  on  the  grounds  that  it  contains  many  large 
crysUils  of  a  tricliuic  feldspar,  which  when  subjected  to  the  extreme 
temperatures  of  Kussian  climate  ex])and  and  contract  unequally  in  the 
direction  of  their  three  crystallographic  axes  and   hence  cause  the 

"  Lo  Due,  JStory  of  a  House,  p.  113. 

tSeo  CliJitcau,  uiuler  **  IneonvcSuienco  du  grattage  &  vif,"  p.  353. 

\  Seieucc,  Deceuibor  11,  1H85,  p.  iill. 

^E.  g.j  the  old  "  Tomlm'^  building  ou  Center  street. 
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crumbling.*  This  view  seems  plausible,  but  we  believe  it  yet  remains 
to  be  shown  that  rocks  ricli  in  tricliuic  feldspars  in  reality  disintegrate 
more  rapidly  than  others. 

Granite  was  for  a  long  time  popularly  believed  to  be  a  nearly  fire- 
proof material.  The  great  fires  of  Portland,  Boston,  and  Chicago  not 
merely  exposed  this  delusion  but  proved  the  direct  opposite — that  in- 
stead of  being  the  most  fire-proof  it  was  the  least  so,  ranking  below 
either  sand  or  limestone.  The  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  stone  to 
the  efl'ect  of  heat  may  be  ascribed  to  its  compact  and  complex  structure, 
each  of  its  constituent  minerals  possessing  different  degrees  of  expau- 
sibility.t 

It  has  also  been  suggested  by  certain  authors  that  the  minute  water- 
filled  cavities  in  the  quartz  of  these  rocks  may  be  an  important  factor, 
since,  when  highly  heated,  the  water  is  CA)nverted  into  steam  and  an 
explosion  results,  causing  the  quartz  to  lly  into  fragments. f 

The  relative  durability  of  sandstones  and  granite  under  tire  is  stated 
to  have  been  well  shown  not  long  since  at  the  burning  of  St.  Peter's 
Church  at  Lamerton,  England.  The  church  itself,  which  was  built  in 
great  part  of  granite,  was  comi)letely  ruined,  while  the  tower,  built 
of  a  local  freestone,  around  which  the  heat  of  the  fire  was  so  great  as 
to  melt  six  of  the  bells  as  they  hung  in  tho  belfry,  was  left  intact, 
although  the  granite  window-jams  and  sills  were  destroyed.! 

Limestones  and  dolomites,  both  marbles  and  the  common  varieties,  fire 
perhaps  less  afi'ected  than  granite  by  the  purely  mechanical  agencies, 
but  make  up  for  this  in  their  susceptibility  to  the  solvent  action  of  gas- 
eous atmospheres.  Limestones  are  in  this  respect  less  durable  than 
dolomites,  so  that,  the  tenacity  being  the  same,  a  dolomite  might,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  be  considered  as  promising  greater  durability 

*  Seo  Science,  Jaiinary  22,  ltio<),  p.  75. 

t  The  co-eflicieut  of  cubical  expansion  for  several  of  the  more  common  rock-forming 
minerals  has  been  determined  as  follows : 


Quartz OOOOaC 

Orthoclase 000017 

Adularia  (fehlspar) 0000170 

Hornblende 0000284 

Beryl 000001 


Tourmaline 000022 

(Jarnet 000025 

Calcite 00002 

Dolomite OOOOr^i 


The  quartz,  it  will  bo  noticed,  has  a  co-cHicient  of  expansion  double  that  of  the 
orthoclase,  and  nearly  a  third  gresit^r  than  hornblende.  The  matter  is  further  com- 
jilicatcd  by  the  fact  that  each  individual  mineral  expands  unequally  alon<]^  the  direc- 
tion of  its  various  axes.  Thus  quartz  gives  aco-efllcieut  of  .00000769  paraUel  to  the 
mnjnr  axis,  and  of  .00001'. wr»  perpendicular  to  this  axis;  adularia  gives  .00<X)ir»(», 
.(X>00()(Ki59,  and  .00(»00294  for  its  three  axes  ;  and  hornblende  for  the  same  axes  gives 
.mH)008l,  .00000084,  and  .0000095.  (Sec  Clarke's  Constants  of  Nature,  Smithsonian 
Misc.  CoU.,  Vol.  XIV.) 

t  After  a  microscopic  examination  of  tliin  sections  of  all  our  granites,  such  as  are 
used  for  building  i)urpos4\s,  the  author  can  but  feel  that  in  most  cases  the  results 
thus  iiroducod  are  too  MUiall  to  need  serious  consideration. 

i  Am.  Arch.,  Vol.  iv,  1H7H,  p.  80. 
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than  a  limestone  (see  p.  350).  A  thoronglily  crystalline  or  non-crystai- 
line  compact  and  liomo*^cueous  limestone  or  dolomite  is  scarcely,  if  any, 
more  absorbent  than  a  granite,  and  hence  it  is  as  little  liable  to  injury 
from  freezing.  Professor  Geikie,  in  studying  rock-weathering  as  dis- 
played by  the  marble  tombstones  in  Scottish  cemeteries,  observed  that 
the  process  i)resented  three  distinct  phases,  all  of  which  were  at  time^ 
observable  on  the  same  slab.  These  were  (1)  superficial  solution^  caused 
by  the  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids  of  the  atmosphere ;  (2)  internal  dia- 
integration^  accompanied  or  preceded  by  the  formation  of  an  exterior 
coat  or  film  of  sulphate  of  lime ;  and  (3)  curvature  and  fracture.  The 
first  phase  manifested  itself  in  loss  of  polish  and  gradual  roughening  of 
the  surface,  followed  by  the  formation  of  minute  rifts  and  final  rapid 
disintegration.  C)nc  case  is  mentioned  in  which  a  stone  erected  in  178.*> 
became  so  far  decayed  as  to  require  restoration  in  1803,  and  at  the  time 
of  writing  (ISSO)  was  and  had  been  for  some  years  so  corroded  as  to  be 
entirely  illegible. 

Tlie  second  phase,  that  of  internal  disintegration,  manifested  itself 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  In  a  number  of  cases  examined  it  was  found 
that  the  sulphuric  acid  brought  in  contact  with  the  stone  by  rains 
had  reacted  upon  the  calcium  carbonate,  producing  a  superficial  coating, 
varying  in  thickness  from  tliat  of  a  sheet  of  paper  to  a  millimeter,  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  This,  so  long  as  it  remained  intact,  seemed  to  i)rotect 
the  stone  from  other  atmospheric  influences.  On  the  breaking  of  the 
crust,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  cohesion  of  the  crystalline  gran- 
ules beneath  had  been  destroyed  and  the  stone  crumbled  rapidly  to 
san<l,  the  cause  of  which  is  attributed  largely  to  mechanical  agencies. 

Tlie  third  phase,  that  of  curvature  and  fracture,  was  observed  only  on 
thin  slabs  of  marble  which  had  been  i)laced  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical 
position  and  confined  by  a  frame  of  sandstone.  It  manifested  itself  in 
the  bulging  outward  of  the  slab  like  the  bellying  of  a  well-filled  sail. 
In  one  case  examined,  that  of  a  slab  of  marble  'M)\  inches  long,  223 
inches  wide,  by  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  which  hiul  been  thus  se- 
cured against  a  wall,  the  slab  was  found  to  have  escaped  from  its  fa8t.cn- 
ings  at  the  sides,  though  still  held  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  to  have 
bulfred  outward  sutticiently  to  allow  the  insertion  of  the  hand  and  arm 
between  it  and  the  wall  at  the  widest  point.  It  had  also  expanded 
laterally  so  as  to  be  one-half  an  inch  wider  in  the  center  than  at  the 
ends.  The  outer  surface  of  the  slab  where  the  greatest  strain  was  pro- 
duced by  the  bending  was  filled  with  minute  cracks  or  rifts,  the  largest 
of  which  were  some  one-tenth  inch  in  diameter.  The  cause  of  the  bulg- 
ing is  believed  by  Professor  Geikie  to  be  due  to  expansion  caused  by  the 
freezing  of  water  absorbed  from  rains.* 

Professor  (ieikie's  conclusions  from  the  examination  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  were  to  the  effect  that  in  all  but  exceptionally  favorable 
and  sh(»ltered  localities  slabs  of  marble  eximsed  to  the  weather  in  such 

*Gcol.  Sketches,  i>i>.  170-17*^.        ~^ 
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a  cliraat6  as  that  of  Edinburgh  lost  their  polish  after  an  exposure  of 
but  a  year  or  two  and  became  entirely  destroyed  in  less  than  a  century; 
hence  that  the  stone  was  quite  unfitted  for  outdoor  work  in  that  vicin- 
ity. These  results  are  greatly  in  exa<^ger{ition  of  what  takes  place  in 
our  own  cemeteries.  Professor  Julien  states  that  in  the  city  cemeteries 
about  Xew  York  the  polish  on  marble  tombstones  often  survives  forten 
years,  and  in  protected  places,  as  near  (he  ground  in  suburban  ceme- 
teries, for  half  a  century.  lie  further  states  that  while  of  the  tomb- 
stones in  St.  Paul's  churchyard  in  Ncav  York  City,  about  one-tenth  of  the 
inscriptions  dating  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  are 
illegilde,  he  has  never  seen  the  same  effect  i>roduced  in  suburban  cem- 
eteries in  the  same  length  of  time.  The  author's  own  observations  on 
the  subject  are  to  the  eft'ect  that  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  smaller  towns 
and  cities  of  New  Enghuid  marble  tombstones  will  retain  their  polish 
for  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  and  up  to  thirty  or  thirty-five  pre- 
sent no  sign  of  disintegration  of  a  very  serious  nature.  Beyond  this 
time,  liowever,  the  surface  becomes  rough  and  granuhir  and  the  edges 
of  i\n\  stone  may  be  found  fiUed  with  fine  rifts  into  which  particles  of 
dirt  become  lodged  or  lichens  take  rbot,  giving  it  a  dirty  and  unkempt 
ai»peuinnce.* 

Such  stone  are  frequently  taken  down,  rehoned  and  polished,  iuid  again 
set  up  to  do  duty  for  anotlier  term  of  years.  A  closely  crystalline  or 
non-crystalline,  compact,  and  homogeneous  limestone  is  probably  as 
little  all'ected  by  frost  as  are  the  granites.  Very  many  of  the  lime- 
stones and  dolomites  used  for  ordinary  building  are,  however,  by  no 
means  siifhciently  non-absorbent  to  protect  them  from  injury  by  freez- 
ing, nor  are  they  sufiiciently  uniform  in  texture  to  weather  eveidy,  the 
<lisintegration  going  on  more  rai>idly  in  some  layers  than  others,  thus 
])roducing  rough  and  unsightly  walls.  Professor  Winchell,  WTitiug  on 
the  weathering  of  the  Trenton  limestone  used  at  Saint  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis, says  :t  ''The  stone  itself  has  an  attractive  and  substantial 
aspect  when  dressed  under  the  hammer,  the  variegations  due  to  the 
alternating  shaly  and  limy  parts  giving  the  face  a  clouded  appearance, 
as  of  gray  marble,  without  being  susceptible  of  a  uniform  pobsh. 
Where  protected  from  the  weather  the  shale  will  endure  and  act  as  a 
strong  filling  for  the  frame- work  of  calcareous  matter  for  a  long  time  ; 
but  under  the  vicissitudes  of  moisture  and  dryness,  and  of  freezing  and 
thawing,  it  begins  to  crumble  out  in  a  few  years.  This  result  is  visible 
in  some  of  the  older  buildings,  both  in  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis." 
Professor  Hall,  writing  on  rock  w^eathering,^  says:  "In  the  gray  or 
bluish  gray  subcrystalline  limestones  the  argillaceous  matter,  instead 
of  bei!ig  distributed  throughout  the  mass,  is  usually  present  in  the 


*  The  line  grained  Haccliaroulal  marbles  used  for  Htatiiary  arc  oven  loss  durable,  and 
in  oxtrenio  cusoh  have  Hliown  scriouB  disiotei^ration  at  tho  end  of  three  or  four  years 
exposure. 

t  Preliminary  Report  on  Building-stonea,  ct<;.,  1880,  p.  13. 

\  Report  on  BaildiDg-stonos,  p.  36. 
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form  of  scams  wliicb  are  parallel  to  the  lines  of  bedding  or  distribnted 
in  short,  iuterrnptcd  laminae  These  seams,  whether  continuoas  or 
otherwise,  are  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  stone,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  limestone  structure  in  the  country,  of  twenty-five  years  standing, 
which  is  not  more  or  less  dilapidated  or  unsightly,  from  the  effects  of 
absorjition  of  wtiter  by  the  clay  seams,  and  the  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing.  When  laid  in  the  position  of  the  original  beds,  which  is  the 
usual  mode,  the  sepjiration  by  the  clay  seam  is  slower;  but  when  used 
as  posts  or  pillars,  with  the  lines  of  bedding  vertical,  the  change  goes 
on  more  rapidly." 

Sandstones,  on  account  of  their  widely  varying  textures  Jind  degrees 
of  compactness,  together  with  an  equal  variation  in  composition  and 
character  of  cemeniling  materials,  are  inlluenced,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  by  all  the  atmospheric  inlluenees  enumerated,  in  the  order  of 
its  apparent  importance  may  be  mentiond  iirst  the  effects  of  freezing. 
As  will  be  noticed  by  reference  to  the  tables  in  the  a[)pendix,  sand- 
stones will  absorb  from  about  one -fiftieth  to  one-eighth  of  their  weight 
in  water  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  from  2  per  <H»iit.  to  V2.\  per  cent.  The 
approximate  amount  which  a  stone  may  absorb  with  impunity  cannot, 
of  course,  be  stated,  since  much  depends  on  its  position  in  a  building 
and  the  strength  and  structure  of  the  stone  itself.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  however,  that  any  stone  which  will  absorb  10  i)er  cent.,  of  its 
weight  of  water  during  twenty-four  hours  should  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  until,  by  actual  experiment,  it  had  shown  itself  cax)able  of 
withstandin^g  without  harm  freezing  when  in  this  condition.  Half  of 
this  amount  may  be  considered  as  too  large  when  the  stone  contains 
any  appreciable  amount  of  calcareous  or  clayey  matter.  (See  foot-note, 
p.  348.) 

It  is  to  their  great  absorptive  power  that  is  due  the  large  amount  of 
disintegration  and  exfoliation  seen  in  the  softer  sandstones,  as  the  Tri- 
assic  of  the  Eastern  United  States  and  the  sub-Carboniferous  of  Ohio. 
When  a  stratified  rock,  and  especially  one  that  is  distinctly  laminated,  is 
placed  on  edge  the  water  filters  into  it  from  above,  and,  there  freezing, 
from  necessity  produces  the  scaling  so  often  noted  in  the  Connecticut 
brownstone.  If  placed  on  the  bed  the  ell'ectis  not  nearly  as  disastrous, 
but  with  a  porous  stone  theetfect  of  continual  freezing  and  thawing  can 
but  be  injurious.  It  was  with  an  apparent  entire  disregard  of  the  prob- 
ble  eff*ect  of  these  agencies  that  was  selected  the  soft  and  porous  Juro- 
Crejaceous  sandstone  from  Acquia  Creek,  Virginia,  for  the  construction 
of  the  White  House,  central  part  of  the  Capitol,  and  other  public  and 
private  buildings  in  Washington,  a  stone  so  susceptible  to  those  influ- 
ences, that  it  is  only  by  a  most  i)rodigal  use  of  paint  and  putty  that  the 
.buildings  are  kept  in  a  condiiion  at  all  presentable.* 

*  Other  re.uions  than  thiit  of  lack  of  durability  can  bef^ivcn  a«;ainst  the  use  of 
a  too  ])or()UH  btono  in  a  house  wall.  *'A  rod  sandstone  house  may  l>o  a  very  haudsome 
buildin;^,  hut  then  it  may  ho  holding  tons  of  water,  and  such  a  wall,  if  exposed  to  the 
norihwost,  in  an  opou  country,  in  our  neighborhood,  in  a  rainy  winter,  woald|  IK^ 
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Aoid  gases  are  naturally  without  effect  ui>on  the  silicious  particles 
of  a  sandstone,  and  can  be  productive  of  injury  only  in  dissolving  out 
the  fiirnigiuous  and  calcareous  cements,  l^bis  is  actually  accomplislied 
in  inan3'  cases,  and  mucb  disintegration  results  as  a  consequence.  In- 
deed, Egleston*  seems  to  regard  tbe  serious  decay  into  wbicb  tbe  stone 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  has  fallen,  to  be  due  chiefly  to  this  cause, 
supplemented  by  the  action  of  frost  after  the  cement  had  been  removed 
and  the  stone  thus  rendered  porous.  The  relative  solubility  of  the  vari- 
ous ferruginous  cements  has  been  already  alluded  to  {aiita  p.  ,'^9).  Oxi- 
dation is  likely  to  play  a  more  noticeable  part  in  sandstones  than  in  most 
other  rocks,  owing  to  their  porous  nature,  which  allows  ready  access  of 
water  and  air.  The  effect  of  oxidizing  pyrite  in  producing  the  mellow- 
ing and  other  color  changes  in  stones  of  this  class  is  sufficiently  dwelt 
upon  elsewhere,  as  is  also  the  effect  of  heat,  both  natural  and  artificial. 
•  On  account  of  their  porosity  and  natural  roughness  of  surface  sand- 
stones are  of  all  stones  most  likely  to  afford  foothold  for  the  growth  of 
algai,  lichens,  and  mosses.  While  it  is  yet  to  be  proven  that  these  are 
actually  injurious,  they  are  at  least  suggestive  of  an  unhealthy  damp, 
ness.  A  stone  once  covered  by  these  organisms  will  absorb  more  water 
and  give  it  up  more  slowly  to  evaporation  than  one  whose  suifaces  are 
not  thus  protected. 

Serpentines  when  free  from  bad  veins  are  as  a  rule  non -absorptive 
and  not  affected  by  gaseous  atmospheres,  hence  are  durjible  if  free  from 
bad  joints.  The  Pennsylvania  serpentines  sometimes  turn  whitish  on 
c^xposure,  but  so  far  as  observed  do  not  disintegrate. 

8oapstone,  although  too  soft  and  possibly  too  slippery  for  general 
building,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  durable  stones,  being  not  only 
proof  against  atmosi)lieric  and  chemical  agencies,  but  when  well  sea- 
soned fire- proof  as  well. 

(iypsum  IS  too  soft  and  too  soluble  in  ordinary  terrestrial  waters  to 
be  of  great  value. 

I.— ON  THE  SELECTION  OF  BUILDING  STONE. 

(1)  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

From  what  has  gone  before  it  must  be  evident  that  there  are  manj' 
more  factors  which  go  to  determine  the  value  of  stone  for  structural 
purposes  than  are  ordinarily  taken  into  consideration.  It  may  there- 
fore not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  a  few  general  principles  to  be 
observed  in  selecting  stone  for  any  purpose  in  which  durability'or 
stability  of  color  are  matters  of  importance.     It  should  be  stated  at  the 

(louiit,  p't  Huturated.  This  nicaiiH  oxinaidinj;  more  fuel  to  convert  part  of  this  water 
into  vajmr.  TlHMlinicnlty  is  Hnnnoiintod  to  a  «;roat  extent  by  biiil(lin<;  hollow  wans, 
the  inner  wall  bein<;  of  hriek.  Woo  nnto  the  man  who  has  not  taken  this  preeantion." 
(T.  Mellard  Keaile,  in  ]*roc.  Livrrpoi*!  (icolotriral  Soc,  p.  415  an(l41t>,  lSrf;^-H4.) 

'Cause  and  Prevention  of  Decay  in  Building  Stone.     Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Eugs.  xv, 
1886. 
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outset  that  the  problem  of  ascertaining  by  laboratory  or  other  tests 
the  actual  q_ualities,  good  or  bail,  of  any  stone,  is  peculiarly  complicated 
and  difficult**  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  nothing  like 
definite  rules  of  procedure  with  any  probability  of  accurate  and  reliable 
results  can  be  given.  That  the  difficulties  may  be  better  appreciated 
it  may  be  well  to  note  here  the  main  points  to  be  considered.  In  the 
order  of  their  apparent  importance  they  arc : 

(1)  Eesistance  to  changes  in  temperature. 

(2)  Eesistance  to  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

(3)  Crushing  strength  and  elasticity. 

(i)  Eesistance  to  abrasive  action  of  feet  and  windblown  sand. 

The  order  as  above  given  may  be  subject  to  modification  to  suit  indi- 
vidual cases.  In  many  instances  the  actual  strength  of  a  stone  is  a 
matter  of  little  importance,  and  in  protected  situations  thequfility  men- 
tioned under  (4)  may  be  wholly  left  out  of  consideration.  In  still  other 
cases,  as  in  bridge  abutments,  strength  and  elasticity  are  matters  of 
greatest  import,  while  that  of  change  of  color  can  have  no  essential 
value.  In  the  arrangement  given  above,  especial  regard  has  been  had 
to  stone  exposed  in  the  exterior  walls  of  a  building,  and  in  a  varied 
climate  like  thsit  of  the  northern  and  eastern  United  States. 

The  first  item  for  consideration  is  then  the  matter  of  climate.  This, 
together  with  the  location  in  which  a  structure  is  to  bo  erected,  with 
especial  reference  td  i)roximity  to  large  cities  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  even  the  directions  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  storms, 
are  of  primary  importance  and  need  consideration  as  well  us  do  the 
phj'sical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  stone  itself.t 

Our  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  with  an  annual  prcci  pitiition  of  some 
thirty-nine  or  forty  inches  and  a  variation  in  temperature  amounting  in 
some  cases  to  not  less  than  120°,  are  necessarily  more  trying  than  those 
where  the  precipitation  is  less  or  the  temperature  more  uniform.  There 
is  many  a  porous  sand  or  lime  stone  which  could  endure  an  exposure  of 

*  See  article  *'  On  tlio  testing  of  buihling-stouc,"  by  tho  writt^r  in  American  Archi- 
tect for  February  16,  1889. 

t  "As  an  instance  of  the  diflferonce  in  degree  of  durability  in  the  same  material  sub- 
ject to  the  circcts  of  Jitniosphero  in  town  and  country  we  may  notice  the  several 
frustra  of  columns  and  other  blocks  of  stone  that  were  quarried  at  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  St.  PauTs  Cathedral  in  liondon,  and  which  are  now  lying  in  the  island  of 
Portland,  near  the  quarries  from  where  they  wore  obtained.  These  blocks  arc  in- 
variably found  to  be  covered  with  lichens,  and  although  they  have  been  exposed  to 
the  vicisxsitudes  of  a  marine  atmosphere  for  more  tlmn  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
they  still  exhibit  beneath  the  lichens  their  original  forms,  even  to  the  marks  of  the 
chisel  employed  upon  them,  whilst  the  stone  which  was  taken  from  the  same  quarries 
and  placed  in  the  cathedral  itself  is  in  those  parts  which  are  exposed  to  the  south 
and  southeast  winds  found  in  some  instances  to  bo  fast  rnoldering  awaj'."  (Gwylt's 
Encyclop.  of  Arch.,  p.  4W.) 

It  is  stated  that  in  England  the  northern  part  of  a  building  is  always  in  a  better 
state  of  preservation  than  the  southern,  owing  to  the  more  uniform  amount  of  moist- 
ure and  less  heat  from  the  sun. 
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hundreds  of  years  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Florida  or  New  Mexico,  but 
which  would  probably  be  found  in  a  sad  state  of  disintegration  at  the 
end  of  a  single  season  in  some  more  northern  State. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  a  great  deal  r(»garding  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients,  and  especially  the  Egyptians,  as  shown  in  the  selection  of 
enduring  materials  for  their  obelisks  and  monuments,*  a  wisdom  or 
prudence  wiiich  modern  builders  "  admire  more  than  they  imitate,"  and 
we  are  referred  to  the  still  legible  inscriptions  and  sharp  sculptures  on 
the  surfaces  of  these  obelisks,  even  after  thousands  of  years  of  ex- 
posure, as  proof  of  this  marvelous  foresight  on  the  part  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  people.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  nature 
herself  had  vastly  more  to  do  in  this  matter  th«an  Egyptian  foresight, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  at  that  tira^  materials  were  selected 
with  as  little  regard  for  their  lasting  qu.ilities  as  they  are  today.  The 
Syene  granite,  so  durable  under  Egyptian  skies,  is  no  better  than 
those  in  common  use  in  this  country,  as  the  trans))orted  obelisks  in 
New  York  and  London  have  pLiinly  shown.  It  is  a  matter  of  climate 
more  than  of  material,  and  this  fact  should  never  for  a  moment  be  ig- 
nored. Were  the  climate  of  the  United  States  like  that  of  Egypt, 
southern  Italy,  or  Mexico  there  would  have  arisen  no  occasion  for  the 
compilation  of  this  chapter.t 

(2)  PRECAUTIONS  TO  15E  OliSERVEl). 

The  precautions  which  should  be  observed  in  selecting  a  stone  for 
building  puq>oses  mny  here  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

In  those  portions  of  the  northern  and  eastern  United  States  that 
have  been  subjected   to  glacial  action,J  and  where  the  gnat  mass 

•  I'ide  Mat6riaiix  do  Coiistruction,  par  L.  Malocot,  p.  30. 

t  **From  the  manner  in  which  tho  bnildinj^s  and  monuments  of  Italj',  formed  of  cftl- 
caroous  materials,  Lavo  retained  to  a  wonderful  degree  the  Rharpncss  of  their  orginal 
sculpturing,  unless  disfigured  by  tho  hand  of  man,  it  is  clear  that  a  dry  and  smokeless 
atmosphere  is  the  essential  element  of  durability.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the 
humid  sky  and  gaseous  atmosphere  of  British  towns  must  always  jdaco  tho  buildings 
of  this  country  at  a  comparative  disadvantage  as  regards  durability.**    (Hull,  p.  282.) 

"La  Grocc,  la  Basso  Italic,  ot  notamuieni  la  Sicile, dit  il, ont  cet  Strange  privildgo 
quo  tout  s'j''  conserve  intact,  pres«iue  sans  so  d<^t<5rioror,  pendant  des  sioclefl  cons<5ca- 
tifrt.  Aussi  les  monuments,  los  statues,  les  marbrcs  blancs  eux-momcs,  fxui,chez  nous 
(on  Franco),  deviennent  noirs  en  deux  ans,  rouges  cu  dix  aus,  minds  en  cinqu<ante,  clicz 
oux  Kont  li  peine  noircis  an  bout  do  trois  on  quatro  siocles  d*expositiou  0!i  plein  air. 
Sous  torre  on  dans  un  appartement  ils  gardent  intactes  leur  forme  et  jusqu'il  lour 
blancheur,  ;\  perpdtuit<5  pour  ainsi  dire. 

J'ai  vu  retirer  do  terre  a  Pouzzole,  i)n'^H  de  Naple,  des  marbres  enfouis  depHis  plus  de 
deux  milloans,  qui  avaient  I'air  de  sortir  des  mains  dn  sculpteur. 

A  Palermo, les  statues  et  les  marbres  en  plein  air  sont, il  est  vrai.assez  noirs;  mais 
ils  n'ont  jamais  6t6  touches,  m-a-t-on  dit,depuis  leur  miso  en  place,  et  il  y  a  Ih  dos 
statues  qui.  datent  do  dix  Hioclos."  (E.  Carrey,  as  <] noted  in  Malocot^s  Matdriaux  de 
Constru<;tion,  p.  31.) 

I  This  includes  all  of  Now  England  and  those  portions  of  other  Stales  lying  north 
of  a  line  running  irrogularly^  from  a  iK>iut  near  the  western  end  of  Long  Island 
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of  rotten  rock  that  had  accamulated  dnriug  previoaa  geologic  ages 
has  been  entirely  removed,  if  the  surface  of  the  rock  as  displayed 
in  the  quarry  or  natural  outcrops  presents  a  fresh  and  undecom- 
X>osed  appearance,  this  may  be  construed  as  a  strong  argument  in  its 
favor,  though  it  can  not  in  all  cases  be  accepted  as  conclusive.*  A 
purely  calcareous  rock  may  weather  rapidly  and  yet  leave  no  debris, 
since  its  constituents  are  soluble  and  may  all  be  carried  away  by 
running  water,  leaving  no  traces  to  tell  of  the  havoc  going  steadily  on. 
Impure  limestones  and  all  silicious  rocks,  however,  leave  more  or  less 
debris  as  mark  of  their  decay. 

But  in  regions  south  of  the  glaciated  area  the  rock  is  still  covere^l  by 
the  decomposed  mass,  and  hence  no  clew  can  thus  be  obtained.  In 
such  eases  one  can  only^ave  recourse  to  structures  that  have  aln^ady 
been  erected  from  the  stone  in  (luestion  and  there  observe  its  weather- 
ing qualities,  or,  if  these  are  lacking,  observe  the  stone  in  those  parts 
of  the  quarry  that  have  not  recently  been  worked.  In  opening  a  new 
quarry,  blocks  should  always  be  tested  by  allowing  them  to  lie  and  sea- 
son for  at  least  a  year  before  using.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  pres- 
ence ot  any  readily  oxidizable  pyrite  will  have  made  its  presence  known, 
and  the  amount  of  disintegration,  or  induration,  as  the  case  may  bo, 
will  furnish  a  slight  clew  regarding  its  future  behavior.  Indeed,  this 
seasoning  ot  stone  prior  to  its  introduction  into  a  building  should  always 
be  insisted  upon,  whatever  its  charficter.  A  good  building  stone, 
whatever  its  kind,  should  possess  a  moderately  fine  and  even  texture, 
with  the  grains  well  compacted,  should  give  out  a  clear  ringing  sound 
when  struck  with  a  hammer  t  and  show  always  a  clean  fresh  fracture. 
It  should  also  be  capable  of  absorbing  only  a  proportionally  small 
amount  of  water,  t 

acro88  New  Jersey;  thcuce  northwesterly  across  Pennsylvania  into  New  York  State 
south  of  Buffalo;  thonco  southwesterly  to  near  central  Ohio;  thence  due  south 
nearly  to  thoOhio  Kivor;  westerly  along  the  river  to  a  point  north  of  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  thence  northerly  again  nearly  to  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  thence  southwesterly  so  as 
to  include  nearly  all  of  Illinois;  thence  northwesterly  to  a  point  near  Saint  Louis; 
westerly  toward  JefTorson  City,  Mo.;  thence  along  the  Osage  River  and  northwest- 
erly through  Kansas  near  Topoka;  through  the  eastern  half  of  Nebraska,  through 
Dakota  west  of  Bismark,  and  thence  onward  into  Montana. 

*  **No  artificial  structure  or  position  will  ever  subject  the  stone  to  the  same  degree 
of  weathering  influence  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  its  natural  position.  •  *  »  'fii^ 
rock  which  has  withstood  these  influences  is  quite  equal  to  withstaiul  the  exposure  of 
a  few  centuries  in  an  artificial  structure. "    (Hall  Kep.  on  Building  Stone,  \k "24.) 

t"  In  a  report  on  some  experiments  on  the  transverse^  strength  and  elasticity  of  build- 
ing stone,  Mr.  T.  H.  Johnson  states  *•  the  resonance  of  each  piece  tested  was  propor- 
tional to  the  modulus  of  elasticity  as  found  by  the  test."  (Rep.  Stat43  Geol.  of  lud.) 
1H81,  p.  38.) 

I  En  un  mot,  los  qualitdsessontiellosdes  pierrcs  taut  duress  quetendros  sont  d'avoir 
le  grain  iin  et  homogcue,  la  texture  uniforme  et  (^ompacte  ;  de  resister  a  riiuinidit^ 
<a  la  gelce,  et  de  ne  pas  ^dator  an  feu  en  cas  d'inoendie.     (Chateau,  Vol.  i,  p.  272.) 

Any  sjindstoiio  weighing  less  than  130  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  absorbing  more  than 
5  per  cent,  of  itj*  weight  of  water  in  twenty-f4)ur  hours,  and  efl'ervescing  any  thing  bat 
feebly  with  ac'ula,  is  liable  to  prove  a  second-class  stone  as  regards  durability  where 
tbere  ia  froat  or  maob  aoid  in  the  air."    (Notes  on  B\iWdv\ia  ConsttaQtioo^  p,  36.) 
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The  porosity  of  auy  8tone  is  usually  characteristically  shown  by  its 
manner  ol'  drying  after  a  rain  ;  some  will  dry  quickly,  while  others  that 
have  absorbed  a  larger  quantity  of  water  will  remain  moist  for  a  long 
time.  In  the  case  of  a  sandstone  it  may  be  said  that  the  grains  should 
be  closely  compacted,  so  that  the  proportion  of  cement  necessary  to  en- 
tirely fill  the  interspaces  is  comparatively  small.  Of  all  cementing  ma- 
terials the  argillaceous  and  calcareous  are  the  least  durable,  and  the 
purely  siliceous  the  most  so,  the  ferruginous  cements  standing  interme- 
diate in  the  series.  Indeed  a  purely  siliceous  sandstone  cemented 
closely  by  a  siliceous  cement  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  most  durable 
of  stones,  although  unfortunately  on  account  of  their  hardness  and  t)Oor 
colors  such  can  be  utilized  only  at  a  considerable  expense  and  not  al- 
ways with  good  effect.  Professor  Geikie  •  mentions  an  instance  in  which 
a  line  siliceous  sandstone  erected  as  a  tombstone  in  Greyfriars  church- 
yard about  1G4G,  and  defaced  by  order  of  the  Government  in  1GG2,  still 
showed  the  marks  of  the  defacing  chisel  upon  its  polished  surface  af'U  r 
a  lapse  of  over  two  hundred  years. 

(3)  COMPARATIVE  DURAIilLlTY  OF  STONES  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 

In  this  connection  the  following  table  upon  the  *'life''  of  various 
kinds  of  building  stone  in  >Jew  York  City  is  of  interest;  by  the  term 
life  being  understood  the  number  of  years  that  the  stones  have  been 
found  to  last  without  discoloration  or  disintegration  to  the  extent  of 
necessitating  repairs. 

Life  in  rears. 

Coarso  browii-stouo 5 to    15 

FIqo  laiuiiiutcd  brown-stone 20  50 

Compact  browu-stouc 100  iJOO 

Blue-Htono  (sandstone),  untried,  probably  centuries. 

Nova  Scotia  sandstone,  untried,  perbaps 50  -JOO 

Obiosandstono  (best  siliceous  variety),  perbaps  from  one  to  many  centuries. 

Coarse  fossi lifer ous  limestone 20  40 

Fine  oolitic  (Frencb)  limestone 30  40 

Marble,  coarse  dolomitic 40 

Marble,  fine  dolomitic (K)  80 

Marble,  iine 50  100 

Granite 75  200 

CJueiss,  50  years  to  many  centuries.! 

The  fact  that  certain  quarries  have  furnished  good  material  in  the 
past  is  no  guarantee  of  the  future  output  of  the  entire  quarry.  This 
is  especially  .true  regarding  rocks  of  sedimentary  origin,  as  the  sand 
and  limestones,  diflerent  beds  of  which  will  often  vary  widely  in 
color,  texture,  composition,  and  durability,  though  lying  closely  adjji- 
cent.  In  many  quarries  of  calcareous  rocks  in  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  neigh- 
boring States,  the  product  is  found  to  vary  at  different  depths  all  the 
way  from  a  pure  limestone  to  magnesian  limestone  and  dolomite.    The 

'  (Jeolo*;ical  iSketcbes,  p.  175. 

t  JuUeu,  Kep.  TeutU  Cousus,  1«80,  p.  ^91. 
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cause  of  this  renKirkablo  variatiou  is  little  uiulerstood  and  can  not  here 
be  touched  iipou,*  but  the  fact  that  such  occurs  is  of  importauce,  since 
in  many  and  perhaps  the  iDajorit3'  of  cases  an  equal  variation  exists 
in  point  of  durability.  By  English  as  well  as  many  other  authorities 
a  dolomite  is,  other  things  being  equal,  considered  more  duraWe  than 
a  limestone,  and  beyond  doubt  this  is  the  case  in  localities  where  the 
atmosphere  is  at  all  acidic,  since  dolomite,  as  already  noted,  is  but  lit- 
tle affected  by  these  agencies.  Aside  from  this  it  would  seem  yet  to  be 
proven  that,  in  the  United  States,  a  ])ure  limestone  was  less  durable 
than  one  that  contained  the  necessary  magnesia  to  constitute  a  true  dolo- 
mite.+  Indeed,  Professor  Hall  considers  the  magnesian  limestones,  as  a 
whole,  "  more  friable,  more  porous,  and  less  firm  "  (and  consequently 
less  dur.able)  than  the  pure  limestone.J 

Stones  which  «are  mixtures  of  limestone  and  dolomite  are  liable  to 
weather  unevenly,  the  limestone  crystals  becoming  eaten  out,  while  the 
dolomite  particles  are  left  to  project  and  impart  a  rough  and  lusterless 
surface. 

Coarsely  fossiliferous  stones  are  usually  to  be  avoided  for  exposed  work, 
as  they  weather  unevenly,  owing  to  the  unequal  hardness  of  the  fossils 
and  the  matrix  in  which  they  are  embedded.  Thus  the  coarse  gray  Niag- 
ara limestone  from  Lock[:ort,  X.  Y.,used  in  theconstructionof  the  Lenox 
Library  building  in  New  York  City,  began  to  show  signs  of  decay  even 
before  the  structure  was  completed.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  this  extreme  rate  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  slone  was 
laid  on  edge  and  not  on  the  natural  bed.  Mr.  \Volff§  mentions  a  case 
of  alnonument  ot  shell  marble  in  a  Boston  cemetery,  in  which,  after  sev- 
enty years'  exposure,  the  fossil  shells  stand  out  in  bold  relief;  the  stone 
is  also  covered  with  line  cracks  and  is  otherwise  decomposed.|| 

Veined  stones  are  also  subject  to  unequal  weathering  when  exposed; 
this  being  due  to  the  unequal  hardness  of  the  vein  matter  and  the  mass 
of  the  rock.    This  is  true  of  all  stones,  but  is  especially  noticeable  in 

*  Interested  partiea  8liu4il<l  consult  such  works  a«  Geikie's  toxt  book  of  Geology  aud 
Prestwich's  Clieniical  and  IMiysical  (ieolojjjy  and  tho  authorities  there  allndod  to. 

t '* The  nearer  a  magnesian  limestone  approaches  a  dolomite  in  composition  the 
more  durable  it  is  likely  to  be."  "  In  tho  formation  of  dolomite  some  peculiar  com- 
bination takes  place  between  the  molecules  of  each  substance;  they  possess  some 
inherent  jiower  by  which  tho  invisible  or  minutest  particles  intermix  and  unite  with 
one 'another  so  intimately  as  to  bo  inseparable  by  mechanical  means.  On  examlDing 
with  a  high  magnifying  power  a  specimen  of  genuine  magnesian  limestone  •  •  • 
it  will  be  found  not  composed  of  two  sorts  of  crystals,  some  formed  of  carbonate  ot 
lime  and  others  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  but  the  entire  moss  of  stone  is  made  np 
of  rhomboids,  each  of  which  contains  both  earths  homogeneously  crystallized  to- 
gether. When  this  is  the  case  we  know  by  practical  observation  that  the  stone  is 
exti-emcly  durable.^'    (Smith's  Lithology,  Huilding  Const.,  p.  40.) 

t  Uep.  Tenth  Census,  p.  200. 

^  Rep.  on  Hnilding-Stone,  p.  40. 

liThc  limestone  of  which  was  conslriicted  the  State  capitol  building  at  Nashville, 
Tenu.,  has  proved  so  inferior,  owing  to  the  weathering  out  of  tho  numerous  fossil 
orthocera,  that  tho  quarries  have  been  discontinued  on  this  account  alone. 
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the  so-called  verdantique  marbles,  where  the  white  veins  of  calcite  or 
dolouiite  lose  their  polish  and  crumble  away  more  rapidly  than  the 
serpentine  composing  the  bulk  of  the  rock.  Good  examples  of  this  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  bases  of  the  two  statues  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  in 
Boston.  Stones  which,  like  many  marble's,  contain  seams  of  mica,  talc, 
or  other  minerals,  are  objectionable  for  like  reasons.  Thus  the  marble 
column  supporting  the  statue  of  Lincoln  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  at 
Washington,  though  having  been  in  place  but  some  twenty" years,  is  to- 
day cracked  from  top  to  bottom,  owing  to  the  opening  of  one  of  these 
seams  of  talc.  It  may  be  stated  further  that  in  the  majority  of  marbles 
and  such  other  stones  as  are  used  chiefly  for  decoration  work,  those 
variously  colored  lines  and  veins  or  structural  features  which  give 
the  stone  its  chief  beauty  are  in  reality  flaws  and  lines  ot  weakness. 
There  is  many  a  beautiful  imported  marble  which  when  sawn  into  a 
thin  slab  will  scarcely  bear  its  own  weight,  but  must  be  backed  by 
cheaper  and  stronger  material. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  the  essential  qualities  of  a  marble,  aside  from 
color,  which  may  vary  almost  indefinitely,  are  that  it  shall  possess  a  text- 
ure sufliciently  compact  and  hard  to  take  a  smooth  surface  and  Jicquire  a 
high  polish.  The  chief  defect  in  nearly  jill  American  marbles,  and  one 
that  does  not  as  yet  seem  to  be  fully  realized,  is  that  they  are  too  coarsely 
crystalline.  This  not  only  renders  the  production  of  a  perfect  surface 
diflicult,  but  the  cleavage  facets  frequently  reflect  the  light  from  below 
the  surface  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  its  uniformit3\  However  good 
the  color  may  be,  a  stone  of  this  nature  must  always  rank  lower  than 
one  that  is  so  fine  grained  as  to  appear  noncrystalline  or  amorphous. 
It  is  this  fact,  and  this  alone,  that  renders  the  American  marbles  now 
in  the  market  inferior  to  such  as  are  imported  from  Belgium,  the  French 
Pyrenees,  Italy,  or  northern  Africa.  Those  who  are  seeking  new  source:} 
of  material  will  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind.* 

Time  of  quarrying, — The  season  of  year  during  which  a  stone  was 
quarried  nuiy  also,  in  certain  cases,  be  worthy  of  note.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  stones  can  be  quarried  with  safety  only  during  the  summer 
season,  but  Griiber  goes  a  step  further  and  states t  that  while  the  best 
time  for  quarrying  is  during  the  summer,  the  freshly  quarried  material 
«houhl  not  be  allowed  to  lie  in  the  sun  and  dry  too  quickly,  as  it  is  lia- 
ble thereby  to  become  shaky.  This  he  regards  as  particularly  likely  to 
happen  to  sandstone.  Stone  quarried  in  winter,  or  during  very  wet 
seasons,  is  liable,  according  to  this  authority,  to  have  but  slight  tenacity 
when  dried,  and  to  remain  always  particularly  susceptible  to  the  eilects 
of  moisture.  Finally,  he  states,  a  stone  is  liable  to  disintegration  if 
built  immediately  into  a  wall  without  seasoning.  Stones  for  carved 
wcnk  are  to  be  quarried  in  the  spring,  since  such  longest  retain  their 
quarry  water,  and  this,  if  once  lost,  no  subsequent  wetting  can  restore. 

''Stone,  IiidianapoliH,  Iiul.,  February,  li:^. 
Die  Buumateriulien-Lchre,  p.  Gl, 
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K.    METHODS  OF  PROTECTION  AND  PRESERVATION. 

(1)  PRECAUTIONARY  METHODS. 

Poaiiion  in  tcalL — All  authorities  agree  that  stratified  stone  should 
be  placed  in  the  walls  with  the  bedding  horizontal,  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  greatest  pressure.  Not  only  are  they  as  a  rule 
strongest  in  this  position,  but  as  they  will  absorb  less  water  they  are 
correspondingly  less  liable  to  suffer  from  the  eflfects  of  frost.  This 
fact  has  already  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon.  The  denser  and  harder 
stones  should  as  a  rule  be  used  in  the  lower  courses;  the  lighter  ones 
in  the  superstructure.  The  non-absorbent  stones  should  be  used  in  the 
ground  and  in  plinths,  sills,  strings,  courses,  and  weather  beds  of  cor- 
nices, etc.;  the  softer  and  more  absorbent  ones  may  be  used  for  plain 
walling.* 

The  necessity  of  laying  non-absorbent  stones  in  the  ground  becomes 
apparent  when  we  consider  that  in  this  position  they  are  in  contact  with 
more  or  less  moisture,  which,  when  absorbed,  is  liable  to  cause  discolora- 
tion and  damp,  unhealthy  walls.  If  from  necessity  porous  stone  are 
used,  a  coating  of  water-proof  material,  as  asphalt,  should  be  interposed 
between  those  courses  that  are  in  contact  with  the  ground  and  those  of 
the  superstructure.t 

In  laying  the  lower  courses  of  Lee  dolomite  in  the  walls  of  the  Capi- 
tol at  Washington,  the  stone  was  observed  to  show  a  brownish  discol- 
oration, due  to  the  absorption  of  unclean  water  from  the  mortar.  This 
was  iiftally  remedied  by  coating  the  lower  surXi^ces  of  the  stones  where 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  mortar  with  a  thin  layer  of  asphalt  which 
prevented  such  absorption  and  thus  remov^ed  the  difficulty.t 

No  one  who  has  given  the  subject  any  attention  can  have  failed  to 
remark  how,  in  town  and  city  houses  constructed  of  the  Connecticut  or 
New  Jersey  brown  sandstones,  the  blocks  in  the  lower  courses — those  in 
close  proximity  to  the  sidewalks — almost  invariably  scale  after  an  ex- 
posure of  but  a  few  years,  while  those  in  the  courses  above  remain  in- 
tact for  a  much  longer  period.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  lower 
courses  are  kept  almost  constantly  wet,  receiving  not  only  the  water 
that  falls  as  rain  upon  the  walls  abov<>,  but  also  that  which  splashes 
fiom  the  walk  or  is  absorbed  from  the  ground.  As  noted  by  Chateau 
(o2>.  citj  p.  352),  it  is  not  those  portions  of  a  wall  that  receive  the  water 
trom  rains  direct  that  are  most  and  earliest  liable  to  decomposition,  but 
the  under  and  partially  protected  portions,  as  those  under  the  cornices, 


*  Cyclopedia  of  Arts  and  »Scuiiicc.s,  Vol.  vii,  p.  f^'M), 

t  T.  Egglestoii,  Am.  Arch.,  Sci)t.  5,  l^HT).  This  authority  Htates  further,  that  iu  the 
exterior  walls  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  the  stone  for  the  first  GO  or  70  foot  in 
height  is  more  decomposed  than  above  this  point.  This  is  accounted  for  in  part  uu 
the  supposituMi  that  the  atinos[diere  near  the  ground  contains  a  larger  proportiou  of 
acid  gases  than  at  higher  altitudes. 

t  ISill.  Jour.,  XXII,  1«5G,  i».  30. 
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the  entablatures  and  tbe  "  tablettes '^  of  balustrades  upon  which  the 
water  drips  or  runs  more  slowly.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  architects 
advocate  the  under-throating  of  window  sills  and  other  projections  in  or- 
der that  the  water  may  be  thrown  off  from  the  building  and  not  allowed 
to  run  down  over  the  face  of  the  stone  beneath.  The  disastrous  effects 
from  neglect  of  this  proceeding  have  been  dwelt  upon  by  Julien  in 
reference  to  buildings  in  N'ew  York  City.  The  author  has  in  mind 
the  costly  residence  of  a  former  Cabinet  minister  in  Washington  in 
which  the  middle  portion  of  the  brownstone  entablatures  are  almost 
continually  wet  throughout  the  winter  months  by  the  soaking  through 
of  water  from  above.  The  stone  steps  in  the  same  house  are  constantly 
wot  and  show  a  whitish  efflorescence.  Both  these  defects  are  liable  to 
appear  in  so  porous  a  material,  but  might  in  large  part  have  been 
averted  by  exercising  proper  care  in  building. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  comment  on  the  folly  of  placing 
iron  railing  on  steps,  platforms,  etc.,  of  finely  finished  granite,  since  iii 
spite  of  paint  and  other  means  of  protection  the  iron  invariably  rusts, 
staining  and  badly  defacing  the  entire  surface  beyond  possibility  of 
repair. 

The  method  of  dressing  a  stone  has  an  important  bearing  upon  its  dura- 
bility. As  a  rule  it  may  be  set  down  that  the  less  jar  from  heavy 
pounding  the  surface  is  subjected  to  the  better^  this  for  the  reason  that 
the  constant  impact  of  the  blows  tend  to  destroy  the  adhesive  or  cohesive 
power  of  the  grains,  and  thus  renders  the  stone  more  susceptible  to 
atmospheric  influences.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Batchen  that  some  of  the 
dolomites  used  in  Chicago,  although  apparently  perfectly  sound  when 
quarried,  shortly  showed  a  tendency  to  scale  on  exposure.  On  examina- 
tion it  appears  that  in  dressing  these  surfaces  were  both  ax-  and  bush- 
hammered,  the  implements  used  weighing  from  8  to  12  iK)unds,  and  capa- 
ble of  striking  blows  of  not  less  than  150  or  200  pounds.  The  effect  of 
these  heavy  blows  was  to  "stun"*  the  surfaces  for  the  depth  of  from 
one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth,  or  even  one-fourth,  of  an  inch,  and  on  ex. 
posure  scaling  resulted,  leaving  them  ragged  and  unsightly.  Sawn 
surfaces  of  the  same  stone,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  usually  show  the 
slightest  tendency  to  scale. 

Besults  such  as  these  are  what  one  is  naturally  led  to  expect,  but 
further  experiments  are  necessary  before  it  will  answer  to  speak  too 
lK)8itively  regarding  the  merits  or  demerits  of  various  kindl3  of  finish. 
With  compact  crystalline  rocks  like  the  granites  and  diabases  it  would 
seem  probable  that  rock-faced  work,  untouched  by  chisel  or  hammer, 
would  prove  most  durable,  since  the  crystalline  facets  thus  exposed  are 
best  fitted  to  shed  moisture  and  the  natural  adhesion  of  the  grains  has 
not  been  disturbed!. 

*  J.  e.,  to  break  tho  gruius  aud  produce  minuto  fissurcti. 

t  Tho  siDglo  oxpcrimont  of  Pfaff,  in  which  a  polished  granite  wau  found  to  weather 
more  rapidly  than  one  unpolished,  Hoems  too  anomalous  to  bo  accepted  until  further 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 23 
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With  the  softer  and  more  absorbent  stones,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rock  surface  from  its  irregularity  and  roughness  is  more  snsceptible  to 
the  attacks  of  moisture  and  atmospheric  acids,  and  hence  would  proba- 
bly be  found  less  durable,  although  from  its  roughness  at  the  start  any 
disintegration  is  less  noticeable  than  on  finely  finished  work.  With 
such  stones  a  smoothly  sawn  or  i)olished  surface  seems  best  adapted  to 
our  variable  climate.* 

(2)  PROTECTION  BY  MEANS  OF  SOLUTIONS. 

Many  methods  have  been  devised  for  checking  or  altogether  prevent- 
ing the  unfavorable  action  of  the  weather  upon  building  stone  of  va- 
rious kinds,  but  none  of  them  can  be  considered  as  really  satisfactory. 
The  problem,  as  may  readily  be  understood,  consists  in  finding  some 
fiuidal  substance  into  which  the  stone  may  be  dipped  or  which  may  be 
applied  with  a  brush  to  its  outer  surface  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fill  its 
pores  and  thus  prevent  all  access  of  moisture.  Whatever  the  sub- 
stance, it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  in  no  way  to  discolor  or  disfigore 
the  stone.   . 

Paint — This  is  one  of  the  substances  most  generally  used  and  which 
has  been  employed  on  the  porous  sandstone  of  the  Capitol,  White 
House,  Patent  Office,  and  other  ]mblic  buildings  in  Washington.    It  is 

proof  is  olTurcd.  A  polibbed  surfacu  must  oaturally  Bhed  water  liiore  readily  than  a 
sawu  or  to^d-drcsscd  ouc,  and  bciice  it  would  Boem  that  it  should  be  more  durable. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that,  owinj;  to  tbo  nianuer  in  which  the  smooth  surface  neoes- 
snry  for  polishing  was  produced,  the  surface  minerals  wore  badly  shattered,  and  hence 
succumbed  the  more  readily  on  exposure. 

*  Professor  Hall,  writing  on  the  methods  of  dressing  certain  argUlaocons  limestones 
( Kcp.  on  Building  Stones,  p.  3G-37),  says :  "  In  the  dressing  of  limestone  the  tool  crashes 
thcKtone  to  a  certain  depth,  and  leaves  the  surface  with  an  interrupted  layer  of  a  lighter 
color,  in  which  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  has  been  xiartially  or  entirely  destroyed; 
aud  in  this  condition  the  argillaceous  seams  are  so  covered  and  obscured  as  to  be 
scarcely  or  at  all  visible,  but  the  weatheriitg  of  one  or  two  years  usually  shows  their 
presence. 

*'  The  usual  process  of  dressing  limestone  rather  exaggerates  the  cause  of  dilapida- 
tion from  the  shaly  seams  in  the  material.  The  clay  being  softer  than  the  acljaeent 
Mtoue  and  the  blow  of  the  hammer  or  other  tool  breaks  the  limestone  at  the  m^gia 
of  the  seam  and  drives  forward  in  the  space  little  wedge-shaped  bits  of  the  harder 
Mtoue.  A  careful  examination  of  dressed  surfaces  will  often  show  the  limestone  alon^ 
the  seam  to  be  fractured  with  numerous  thin  wedge-shaped  slivers  of  the  stone  which 
hfive  been  brdken  oil:'  and  are  more  or  less  driven  forward  into  the  softer  parts.  Id 
looking  at  similar  surfaces  which  have  been  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  wsather,  it 
will  be  seen  thtit  the  stone  adjacent  to  the  seam  presents  an  interrupted  firactared 
margin,  the  small  fragments  having  dropped  out  in  the  process  of  weathering.  LiibS- 
stones  of  this  character  are  much  better  adapted  to  rough  dressing,  when  the  blows 
are  directed  away  from  the  surface  instead  of  against  it,  and  when  the  entire  sorteee 
shall  be  left  of  tbe  natural  fresh  fracture.  By  this  process  the  clay  seams  have  not 
been  crushed,  nor  the  limoHtone  margining  thorn  broken,  and  the  stone  withstands 
the  woathor  much  longer  than  otherwise.  The  attempt  at«fine  hammer-dressing  is 
injurious  to  any  stone,  for  the  cohesion  of  the  ])articles  is  necessarily  destroyed,  and 
a  portion  of  the  surface  left  in  a  condition  to  be  much  more  readily  aeted  upon  by  the 
weather, " 
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found  necessary  to  renew  the  coating  every  two  or  three  years,  and 
even  then  the  results  are  unsatisfactory. 

Oil. — This,  as  stated  by  Julien,*  always  discolors  a  light  colored 
stone,  while  it  renders  a  dark  colored  one  still  darker.  According  to 
this  authority  the  oil  is  applied  as  follows :  The  surface  of  the  stone  is 
washed  clean,  and  after  drying  is  painted  with  one  or  more  coats  of 
boiled  linseed  oil,  and  finally  with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia  in  warm 
water.  This  renders  the  tint  more  uniform.  This  method  has  been 
tried  on  several  houses  iu  New  York  City,  and  the  water-proof  coating 
thus  produced  found  to  last  some  four  or  five  years,  when  it  must  be 
renewed. 

Paraffine, — This,  dissolved  in  coal-tar  naphtha,  is  spoken  of,t  but  is  not 
recommended.  A  better  method,  as  suggested  by  Julien,t  consists  in 
brushing  over  the  surface  of  the  building  with  melted  paraffine  and  then 
heating  it  gently  until  it  has  been  nearly  all  absorbed  into  the  pores  of 
the  «tone.  This  produces  little  or  no  discoloration,  but  it  is  thought 
doubtful  by  some  if  the  heating  of  the  stone  is  not  more  iiyurious  than 
the  i)araffiue  is  beneficial. 

The  preparation  used  in  coating  the  Egj'ptian  obelisk  in  Central 
Park,  New  York,  is  said  by  Mr.  Caffal§  to  have  consisted  of  paraffine 
containing  creosote  dissolved  iu  turpentine,  the  creosote  being  consid- 
ered efficacious  in  preventing  organic  growth  upon  the  stone.  The 
melting  point  of  the  compound  is  about  140^  Fahrenheit.  In  applying, 
the  surf^xce  to  be  coated  is  first  heated  by  means  of  especially  designed 
lamps  and  charcoal  stoves,  and  the  melted  compound  applied  with  a 
brush.  On  cooling  it  is  absorbed  to  a  depth  dependent  upon  the  degree 
of  penetration  of  the  heat.  In  the  case  of  the  obelisk,  Mr.  Cafifal  states 
that,  in  his  belief,  it  was  absorbed  to  the^depth  of  half  an  inch.  Some 
G7:|  pounds  of  £he  material  was  used  in  going  over  the  220  square  yards 
of  surface.  An  equal  surface  of  brown  sandstone  is  stated  to  require 
ordinarily  about  40  or  50  pounds.  The  cost  of  treating  an  ordinary  25- 
foot  brownstoue  front,  with  a  porch,  is  given  by  this  authority  at  from 
$200  to  $300.  This  process,  like  the  last,  has  been  objected  to  by  some 
on  the  ground  that  the  heating  wiis  liable  to  injure  the  stone.  Just  how 
much  injury  is  likely  to  result  from  a  temperature  lower  than  that  of 
boiling  water,  it  is  perhaps  yet  too  early  to  say.  It  seems  scarcely  pos- 
sible  that  a  good  quality  of  sandstone  laid  on  its  bed  could  be  at  all  af- 
fected ;  neither,  it  is  safe  to  say,  would  brick. 

ISoft  soap  and  alum  solution, — This,  as  given  by  Julien,  consists  of 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  soft  soap  to  1  gallon  of  boiling  water  and 
one-half  a  pound  of  alum  in  4  gallons  of  water.  It  is  said  to  answer 
well  in  exposed  situations  in  England,  but  to  require  frequent  renewal. 


f   •  Teoth  Ccusus,  p.  381). 


t  Notes  on  buildiug  constraction. 

t  Op.  ciL  389-00. 

^Traos.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  Nov.,  1885,   p.  GG. 
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Various  solutions  of  beeswax,  rosiu,  and  coal  tar  have  also  been  tried 
with  iudififorent  success. 

Baiisome^s  process, — This  consists  in  saturating  the  stone  as  far  as 
))racticable  with  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  or  potash  (water glass)  and 
afterwards  applying  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium.  This  last  coming 
in  contact  with  the  silicate  produces  by  double  decomposition  an  in- 
soluble silicate  of  lime,  cementing  the  grains  of  which  the  stone  is 
composed  firmly  together.* 

^<  The  solution  of  silicate  is  first  applied  in  a  dilute  form  so  as  to  be 
absorbed  readily  into  the  pores  of  the  stone.  Several  coats  are  applied 
with  an  ordinary  whitewash  brush  and  when  thoroughly  dry  the  surface 
is  washed  with  rain  water ,  again  allowed  to  dry,  and  the  calcium  sola 
tiou  applied  in  the  same  manner.  The  precautions  to  be  used  are :  (L) 
the  stone  must  be  clean  and  dry  before  applying  the  solution ;  (2)  the 
silicate  must  be  applied  until  the  stone  is  fully  saturated,  but  no  excess 
must  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface^  (3)  the  calcium  must  npt  be 
applied  until  after  the  silicate  is  dry ;  a  clear  day  or  so  should  intervene 
if  possible  ;  (4)  care  must  be  taken  that  either  solution  is  not  splashed 
upon  the  windows  or  upon  painted  work,  as  it  can  not  be  removed  there- 
from ;  (5)  upon  no  account  should  the  same  brush  be  used  for  both 
solutions.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  about  4  gallons  of  each  aolu- 
lion  will  be  required  for  every  100  yards  of  surface.'' 

Szerclmey^s  stone  liquid  is  stated  to  be  a  combination  of  Kuhlman's 
process  with  a  temporary  wash  of  some  bituminous  substance.  The  wail 
being  made  perfectly  dry  and  clean,  the  liquid  is  applied  in  two  or  three 
coats  with  a  painter's  brush,  until  a  slight  glaze  appears  on  the  surface. 
This  composition  was  used  with  some  success  in  arresting  for  a  time 
the  decay  of  the  stone  in  the  House  of  Parliament.f 

Kuhlman^s  process  consists  in  simply  coating  the  surface  of  the  stone 
with  a  silicate  of  soda  or  iK)tash  solution.  It  is  open  to  the  objeotion 
that  the  ])otash  absorbs  caibonic  acid  from  the  air  and  produoes  a  dis- 
agreeable elUorescence,  which,  however,  disappears  in  time. 

M.  LeicinH*  process  consists  in  coating  the  surface  of  the  stone  with 
solutions  of  an  alkaline  silicate  (silicate  of  potash)  and  aluminai  the 
latter  in  the  form  of  sulphate.  It  is  stated  that  this  wash  will  give  so 
close  a  surface  to  sandstone  that  it  can  be  polished.(?)  Either  of  the 
solutions  can  be  colored  if  desired.f 

Very  many  other  solutions  have  been  devised  and  tried  both  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country,  but  which,  in  the  language  of  Professor 
Julieu,  '^  have  in  most  cases  resulted  in  complete  failure,  not  arresting 
the  exfoliation." 


*  Dobson,  Masoury  uud  Stoue-Outting,  p.  141.      See  also  American  Aroh.   and 
Builder,  1877,  ii,  p.  21,  3S,  aud  Notes  on  IJailding  Coastructioa,  p.  79. 
t Notes  oil  Building  Constructiou,  p  7I>.  ^ 

{ Jour.  Kraukliu  lust.,  3rd,   Ixlx,  1875,  p.  338. 


P^ART  II. 


THE  ROOKS. 

A.— SOAP-STONE. 

This,  althoagh  not  properly  a  building  stone,  is  of  sufScient  economic 
importance  to  merit  attention. 

(1)  COMPOSITION  AND  USES. 

Pure  soap-stone  is  a  massive  or  schistose  variety  of  the  mineral  talc. 
In  this  form  it  is  often  called  steatite,  soap-stone,  or  pot-stone ;  chemi- 
cally, then,  it  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia  of  the  following  compo- 
sition, according  to  Dana:*  Silica,  G3.8;  magnesia,  33.5;  water,  3.7. 
The  mercantile  varieties  are,  however,  nearly  always  more  or  less  im- 
pure, iron  sometimes  replacing  a  part  of  the  magnesia,  while  antho- 
phyllite,  pyrite,  pyrrohotite  and  quartz  are  common  accessories.  It  is 
soft  enough  to  be  easil}'  scratched  by  the  thumb-nail,  and  has  a  marked 
soapy  or  greasy  feeling,  two  characteristics  which  readily  distinguish  it 
from  most  other  rocks.  It  can  be  sawn  into  slabs  or  turned  on  a  lathe, 
and  being,  when  well  seasoned,  very  refractory,  is  much  used  for  fire- 
stones  in  furnaces  and  stoves;  it  is  also  very  extensively  used  for  lining 
stationary  wash-tubs.  The  finer  varieties  are,  according  to  Dana,  made 
into  images  in  China,  and  into  ink-stands  and  similar  articles  in  other 
countries.  It  is  cut  into  vessels  for  culinary  purposes  in  Lombardy,  and 
was  so  used  to  some  extent  by  the  aborigines  of  North  America.  The 
harder  varieties  are  cut  into  gas  jets,  and  it  is  also  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain.  "  French  chalk  '^  is  a  fine,  compact  variety  used 
for  tracing  on  cloth  and  for  removing  grease  spots.  The  waste  flrag- 
ments  are  sometimes  ground  up  and  used  for  lubricating  machinery. 
It  is  also  utilized  to  some  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  so-called  mineral 
paints.  The  total  product  of  the  United  States  for  1882  has  been  esti- 
mated at  about  6,000  tons,  with  an  average  valuation  of  $15  per  ton.f 

"  Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Lithology,  p.  305. 

t  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1883,  p.  464. 
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(2)  SOAP-STONES  OF  THE  VARIOUS  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Arlcansas. — Specimens  of  a  fine,  compact,  brecciated  steatite  have 
been  received  at  the  maseam  from  some  12  miles  north  of  Benton, 
Snlina  Coanty.    The  supply  is  stated  to  be  abundant* 

District  of  Columbia, — A  small  bed  of  soap-stone  of  apparently  feir 
quality  occurs  at  Indian  Hiilj  about  2  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of 
Washington.  It  has  not  as  yet  been  sufSciently  quarried  to  demon- 
strate its  value.  Other  beds  of  limited  extent  occur  near  Tennallytown, 
not  far  from  the  District  line,  and  on  the  Woodley  Lane  road.  The 
beds  are  interstratified  with  the  micaceous  and  hornblendic  schists  of 
the  vicinity,  and  have  a  northeasterly  and  southwesterly  strike. 

Massachusetts. — Quarries  of  soap-stone  have  been  worked  from  time 
to  time  in  Lynntield  and  North  Dana,  in  this  State.  The  Lynnfield 
stone  occurs  in  connection  with  serpentine.  It  is  soft  enough  to  be 
readily  cut  with  an  ordinary  hand-saw  when  first  quarried,  but  hardens 
on  exposure.  When  quarried,  which  it  has  not  been  since  1880,  it  was 
used  chiefly  for  stove-backs,  sills,  and  steps.  At  North  Dana  the  soap- 
stone  quarries  were  opened  as  early  as  1840,  and  have  at  times  been 
quite  extensively  w^orked. 

N'ew  Hampshire. — An  extensive  bed  of  fine  quality  soap-stone  was  dis- 
covered in  1794  at  Francestown,  in  this  State,  and  was  worked  as  early 
as  1802.  Up  to  1867  some  2,020  tons  had  been  quarried  and  sold.  In 
this  latter  year  some  3,700  stoves  were  manufactured  by  one  company 
alone.  The  business  has  been  conducted  upon  a  large  scale  ever  since. 
The  bed  has  been  followed  some  400  feet,  and  the  present  opening  is 
some  40  feet  wide,  80  feet  long,  and  80  feet  deep.  Other  beds  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  the  same  formation  occur  in  Weare,  Warner,  Canter- 
bury, and  Eichmond,  all  of  which  have  been  operated  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  Five  beds  of  soap-stone  also  occur  in  the  town  of  Orford, 
and  an  important  quarry  was  opened  as  early  as  1855  in  Ilaverhill.  It 
has  not,  however,  been  worked  continuously.! 

New  YorJc, — Soap-stone  or  talc  occurs  in  abundance  in  Fowler  and  Ed- 
wards, Saint  Lawrence  County,  in  this  State.  It  is  said  to  be  of  good 
quality,  remarkably  tough,  and  very  refractory  in  flre.f 

North  Carolina. — Soap-stone  of  fine  quality  occurs  in  several  locali- 
ties in  the  southwestern  part  of  this  State,  the  museum  collection  show- 
ing specimens  from  7  miles  northeast  of  Murphy,  Cherokee  County; 
from  4J  miles  from  Greenborough,  Guilford  County ;  from  Alamance 
County ;  from  Nautehala  River,  Cherokee  County ;  and  from  Deep  River, 
Moore  County.  Of  these  the  Kautehala  stone  is  a  pure,  nearly  white, 
compact  talc,  said  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  best  French  chalk.  It  has 
been  much  used  as  a  white  earth.    The  Deep  River  *^  soap-stone^  is  a 

*Agr.  Mill.  4&  Timber  Resources  of  Ark.,  1884. 
t  Gcoloj;y  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  iii,  p.  86-88. 
X  Geology  of  New  York,  1838,  p.  206. 
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compact  variety  of  the  mineral  pyrophyllite.  This  is  also  used  as  white 
earth.  Both  these  stones  are  shipped  in  bulk  to  New  York,  where  they 
are  ground  and  bolted.  The  stones  from  the  other  localities  are  of  the 
ordinary  type  of  soap  stones,  but  apparently  of  good  quality. 

Pennsylvania. — In  the  southern  edge  of  Montgomery  County,  ^'  ex- 
tending from  the  northern  brow  of  Chestnut  Hill  between  the  two  turn- 
pikes,  across  the  Wissabickon  Creek  and  the  Schuylkill  to  a  point  about 
a  mile  west  of  Merion  Square,'*  occurs  a  long,  straight  outcrop  of  stea- 
tite and  serpentine.  The  eastern  and  central  part  of  this  belt  on  its 
southern  side  '^consists  chiefly  of  a  talcose  steatite"  while  the  north- 
ern side  contains  much  serpentine  interspersed  in  lumps  through  the 
steatite.  Only  in  a  few  neighborhoods  does  the  steatite  or  serpentine 
occur  in  a  state  of  sufficient  purity  to  be  profitably  quarried.  On  the 
east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  about  2  miles  below  Spring  Mill,  a  good 
quality  of  material  occurs  that  has  long  been  successfully  worked.  It 
has  also  been  quarried  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  about  a  third 
of  a  mile  awa}^,  and  to  a  less  extent  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wissa- 
bickon, opposite  Thorp's  Mill.  The  material  is  now  used  principally  for 
lining  stovesf  fire-places,  and  furnaces,  though  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  one,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Montgomery  County  marble,  it  was  in  considerable  demand 
for  doorsteps  and  sills.  It  proved  poorly  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
however,  owing  to  the  unequal  hardness  of  its  diflFercnt  constituents, 
the  soap  stone  wearing  rapidly  away,  while  the  serpentine  was  left  pro-* 
jecting  like  knots  or  <^  hobnails  in  a  plank."* 

South  Caro/ma.— Steatite  or  soap-stone  is  said  to  occur  in  this  State 
in  the  counties  of  Chester,  Spartanburgh,  Union,  Pickens,  Oconee,  An- 
derson, Abbeville,  Kershaw,  Fairfield,  and  Ilichland.  The  Anderson 
County  stone  is  said  to  have  been  much  used  for  hearthstones.  That 
of  Pickens  County  is  considered  of  value,  but  it  has  been  quarried  to 
a  very  limited  extent.! 

The  writer  has  seen  some  of  this  material.  The  national  collections 
contain  a  single  specimen  of  a  very  compact,  nearly  black  steatitic 
rock  marked  as  from  Yorkville,  in  York  County,  but  there  are  no  data 
concerning  its  occurrence  or  utility. 

Texas. — Soap-stone  of  good  quality  and  inexhaustible  in  quantity  is 
stated  to  occur  in  large  veins  on  the  Hondo  and  Sandy  Creeks,  about 
midway  of  their  courses  through  Llano  County.f 

Vermont. — Most  of  the  steatite  of  this  State  is  found  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Green  Mountains  and  near  the  eastern  line  of  the  talcose  slate 
formation,  beds  of  it  extending  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  State. 
The  rock  occurs  usually  associated  with  serpentine  and  hornblende. 
The  beds  are  not  continuous  and  have,  as  a  rule,  a  great  thickness  in 

•  Rep.  C\  Gool.  Survey  of  Pa.,  pp.  95,  IW. 

t  South  Caroliua,  Population,  Resources,  etc.,  1883. 

t  Secoud  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  of  Tex.,  1876,  p.  26. 
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comparison  with  their  length.  It  not  infrequently  hapi>ens  that  several 
isolated  outcrops  occur  on  the  same  line  of  strata,  sometimes  several 
miles  apart,  and  in  many  cases  alternating  with  beds  of  dolomitio  lime- 
stone that  are  scattered  along  with  them. 

At  least  sixty  beds  of  this  rock  occur  in  the  Statein  the  towusof  Beads- 
boro,  Marlborough,  Newfane,  Windham,  Townsend,  Athens,  Grafton, 
Andover,  Chester,  Cavendish,  Baltimdt^,  Ludlow,  Plymouth,  Bridge- 
water,  Thetford,  Bethel,  Rochester,  Warren,  Braintree,  Waitsfield, 
Moretown,  Duxbury,  Waterbury,  Bolton,  Stow,  Cambridge,  Waterville>, 
Bcrkshiire,  Eden,  Lowell,  Belviderc,  Johnson,  Enosburgh,  Wostfield, 
Bichford,  Troy,  and  Jay. 

Of  the  beds  named  tliose  in  Grafton  and  Athens  are  stated  to  have 
been  longest  worked  and  to  have  produced  the  most  stone.  The  beds 
lie  in  gneiss.  The  quarries  were  profitably  worked  as  early  as  1820. 
Another  important  bed  is  that  in  the  town  of  Weathersfleld.  This, 
like  that  of  Grafton,  is  situated  in  gneiss,  but  has  no  overlying  rock, 
and  the  soap-stone  occurs  in  inexhaustible  quantities.  It  was  first 
worked  about  1847,  and  during  1859  about  800  tons  of  material  were 
removed  and  sold.  The  Rochester  beds  were  also  of  greA  importance, 
the  stone  being  peculiarly  finegrained  and  compact.  It  was  formerly 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  refrigerators.  The  quality  of  the 
stone  is  represented  to  be  unusually  good  and  free  from  impurities.* 
The  bed  at  Newfane  occurs  in  connection  with  serpentine,  and  is  some 
half  a  mile  in  length  by  not  less  than  12  rods  in  width  at  its  northern 
extremity.  Tlie  soap-stone  and  serpentine  are  strangely  mixed,  and  the 
general  course  of  the  bed  being  like  that  of  an  irregular  vein  of  granite 
in  limestone. 

Virginia. — Soap-stone  occurs  in  this  State,  according  to  Professor 
Rogers,!  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ilanlware  River,  both  in  Fluvanna  and 
Buckingham  Counties.  There  is  also  a  bed  of  it  associated  with  the  tal- 
cose  slates  in  Albemarle  County,  a  little  west  of  the  Green  Mountain. 
Specimens  have  been  received  from  near  this  locality  which  were  of  ex- 
cellent  quality.  The  beds  from  here  extend  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
passing  through  Nelson  County,  where  they  are  associated  with  serpen- 
tine ;  thence  they  cross  the  James  River  above  Lynchburgh,  and  present 
an  outcrop  about  2  miles  westward  of  the  town  on  the  road  leading  to 
Liberty ;  also  one  about  2 J  miles  westward  of  New  London.  Continuing 
in  the  same  direction  it  is  seen  at  the  meadows  of  Goose  Creek,  where 
it  has  been  quarried  to  some  extent.  Continuing  in  the  same  general 
direction  the  soap-stone  again  appears  in  several  nearly  parallel  ranges, 
of  which  the  most  eastern  makes  its  appearance  near  the  Pigg  River, 
in  Franklin  County.  A  second  belt  occurs  in  the  same  vicinity  near 
the  eastern  base  of  Jack's  Mountain;  a  third  still  farther  west,  about  1 
mile  from  Franklin  Court- House,  and  a  fourth  yet  more  to  the  west,  on 

*  Geology  of  Vermout,  A'ol.  ii,  p.  78;i-9L  ~ 

t  Geology  of  the  Virginias,  p.  79. 
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the  eastern  slope  of  Grassy  Hill.  The  material  from  near  Frauklin 
Court- House  is  stated  to  be  the  best  of  any  of  the  above.  About  30 
miles  southwest  from  Richmond,  at  Chula,  in  Amelia  Connty,  there  are 
outcrops  of  soap-stone  said  to  be  of  fine  quality,  and  which  in  former 
times  were  quite  extensively  operated  by  the  Indians.  They  have  been 
re-opened  within  a  few  years,  and  the  material  is  now  in  the  market. 
Specimens  of  the  stone  in  the  Museum  collection  are  by  no  means  pure 
talc,  but  carry  abundant  lonjif  brownish  fibers  of  some  amphil)olic  min- 
eral. 

B.  SERPENTINE,  OPHICALCITE,  VERD ANTIQUE  MAtiBLE. 

(1)  COMPOSITION,  ORIGIN,  AND  USES  OF  SERPENTINE. 

Serpentine  is  essentially  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia,  consisting 
when  pure  of  nearly  equal  proportions  of  silica  and  magnesia  with  from 
12  to  13  per  ccut.  of  water.  The  massive  varieties  quarried  for  archi- 
tectural purposes  are  always  more  or  less  impure,  containing  frequently 
from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  iron  protoxides,  together  with  varying  quan- 
tities of  chrome  iron  (chromite),  iron  pyrites,  hornblende,  olivine,  min- 
erals of  the  pyroxene  group,  and  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

The  origin  of  serpentine  rocks  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute 
among  geologists.  Recent  investigations  tend  to  show  that  in  many 
cases  they  result  unmistakably  from  the  alteration  of  igneous  eruptive 
rocks,  especially  the  olivine  bearing  varieties,  such  as  the  peridotites 
and  gabbros.  In  the  varities  ophicalcite,  consisting  of  intermingled 
serpentine  and  calcite  or  dolomite,  the  serpentine  is  apparently  in  all 
cases  derived  by  a  procees  of  hydration  and  decalcification  from  a 
non-aluminous  pyroxene.  The  theory  long  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  Hunt 
to  the  effect  that  the  serpentine  occurring  intercalated  with  beds  of 
schistose  rocks  and  limestones  resulted  from  metamorphism  of  silico- 
magnesian  sediments  deposited  by  sea  waters  is  now  very  generally 
abandoned,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  substance  ever  occurs  as  an  ori- 
ginal deposit  even  in  the  eozoonal  forms,  but  is  presumably  always 
secondary.* 

Serpentine  is  a  soft,  though  somewhat  tough,  compact  rock  of  vari- 
able color,  usually  greenish,  though  often  variously  streaked  and  spotted 
with  yellow,  yellowish  green,  brownish  or  more  rarely  red,  its  color  de- 
pending, according  to  Delesse,t  upon  the  degree  of  oxidation  under- 
gone by  the  included  ferruginous  mineral.    The  name  serpentine  is 

*  For  further  informatioa  on  this  point  tho  reader  is  referred  to  such  papers  an 
T.  O.  Bonney  on  the  serpentine  and  associated  rocks  of  the  Lizard  District.  Qnar. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  1877,  Vol.  xxxiii,  p.  11,  p.  884,  and  on  the  serpentine  and 
a88ociatod  rocks  of  the  Ayrshire  coast,  same  Journal,  1878,  Vol.  xxxiv,  p.  769.  Also 
T.  8.  Hunt  on  Geological  History  of  Serpentine,  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  of  Canada,  Vol.  i, 
Sec.  IV,  p.  169,  and  Wadsworth's  Lithologioal  Studies;  also  Williams  on  Serpentine 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Am.  Jonr.  Sci.,  Aug.  1887. 

t  Zirkel,  Petrography,  Vol.  i,  p.  320. 
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from  tbo  Latin  Serpentinus,  a  serpeot,  owing  to  its  color  and  spotted 
appearance.  Several  varieties  are  recognized,  the  general  name  Ver- 
daniiqiie  marble  being  often  applied  indiscriminately  to  all,  tlioagli  the 
name  (Verde  Antico)  was  originally  applied  only  to  the  various  veined 
and  brecciated  serpentinous  rooks,  nsed  by  the  Romans,  and  obtained 
from  Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt.  Ophite  (from  the  Greek  O^en^Cy  like  a 
serpent)  is  the  name  also  often  given  to  those  varieties  consisting  of  an 
intimate  mixture  of  serpentine  and  calcite  or  dolomite.  These  rocks 
are  also  called  ophiolite  and  ophicalcite  by  varions  writers. 

Precious  serpentine  is  the  pnre  translucent  massive  varitey  of  a  rich 
oil  green  color.  Ghrysotile  and  amianthus  are  the  names  applied  to 
the  fibrous  silky  variety,  such  as  that  from  Canada,  which  is  mined  and 
utilized  as  asbestus. 

Owing  to  its  softness,  which  is  such  that  it  can  be  readily  carved  or 
turned  on  a  lathe  and  its  beautiful  colors  when  polished,  serpentine  has 
long  been  a  favorite  with  all  civilized  nations  for  ornaments  and  inte- 
rior decorative  work.  The  rock,  however,  occurs  almost  universally  in 
a  badly  jointed  condition,  so  that  blocks  of  small  size  only  can  be  ob- 
tained, or  if  large,  they  are  liable  to  break  under  pressure  or  even  iu 
process  of  dressing.  (See  illustration,  Plate  VI.)  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  moreover,  the  stone  is  unsuited  for  polished  work  that  is  to  bo 
exposed  to  the  weather,  since  it  shortly  loses  its  gloss,  wears  unevenly, 
and  becomes  as  unsightly  as  it  was  once  beautiful.  The  Lizard  (Eng- 
land) serpentine  can  be  obtained,  it  is  stated,  in  blocks  7  to  8  feet  in 
length  and  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  is  being  now  much  nsed 
in  churches  for  ornamental  fonts,  pulpits,  and  small  shafts  and  pilasters, 
as  well  as  for  Vcoses  and  inlaid  work.**  According  to  Delesset  this 
stone  takes  a  beautiful  and  lasting  polish,  as  shown  by  certain  tomb- 
stones in  Westminster  Abbey  which  were  erected  in  1710.  The  cele- 
brated Verdi  di  Prato,  from  near  Florence,  Italy,  although  eqnally 
beautiful,  however,  is  subject  to  rapid  decay,  and  is  hence  entirely  nn- 
suited  for  exterior  work.  Serpentine  for  ornamental  work  is  at  the 
present  time  scarcely  at  all  quarried  in  the  XJniteil  States,  although  in- 
exhaustible quantities  are  found  in  many  instances  and  of  exception- 
ally fine  quality.  The  following  are  the  principal  localities  in  the 
United  States,  nearly  all  of  which  are  represented  in  some  form  iu  the 
national  collection. 

(2)  SERPENTINES  OF  THE  VARIOUS  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Cali/ornm, — Inexhaustible  quantities  of  serpentine  of  a  deep  green 
or  yellowish  color  occur  iu  the  region  round  about  San  Francisco,  and 
often  in  such  situations  as  to  be  easily  available,  as  at  the  head  of 
Market  street.  So  far  as  observed  none  of  the  material  is  of  snoh  a 
quality  as  to  render  it  of  value  for  ornamental  work,  while  its  gloomy 

'Hull,  BuildiDfi;  aud  Ornamental  Stones,  p.  102. 
't  Materianx  de  Construction,  p.  75. 
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color  renders  it  equally  objectionable  for  purposes  of  general  construc- 
tion. 

Ibe  rock  is  also  abundant  in  otber  parts  of  the  State,  but  the  .writer 
having  seen  none  of  the  material,  excepting  as  displayed  in  small  frag- 
ments in  the  State  museum  at  San  Francisco,  will  refrain  from  further 
remarks  on  the  subject 

Connecticut — The  serpentine  deposits  of  Connecticut  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Shepard.*  "Connecticut  prospers,  however,  in  the 
green  marbles  of  Milfonl,  a  m.aterial  for  decoration  much  more  beauti- 
ful and  highly  prized  than  white  marble.  These  were  first  detected  in 
1811.  Two  quarries  were  soon  after  opened,  one  near  the  village  of 
Milford,  and  called  the  Milford  quarry;  the  other  2^  miles  west  of  New 
Uaveu,  and  called  the  New  Haven  quarry.  They  were  wrought  with 
considerable  activity  for  several  years,  and  furnished  an  abundance  of 
very  rich  marble ;  but  as  the  working  of  them  waa  attended  wiih  heavy 
expense  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  blocks  of  large  dimensions  th«at 
were  perfectly  sound,  and  from  the  labor  required  in  sawing  and  pol- 
ishing, they  were  in  a  few  years  abandoned,  and  have  for  a  long  time 
been  in  a  neglected  condition.  The  experiment  proved  an  unfortunate 
one,  therefore,  not  from  any  deficiency  of  marble  or  its  lack  of  beauty — 
for  these  were  both  fully  admitted — but  from  a  want  of  wealth  and ' 
taste  in  the  country  to  sustain  the  price. 

It  was  perhaps  an  unfortunate  thing  that  the  whole  of  the  marble 
afforded  by  these  quarries  was  denominated  ve^'de  antique^  whereas  but 
a  small  part  of  that  furnished  is  entitled  to  this  name. 

The  quarry  at  Milford  is  capable  of  furnishing  abundant  supplies  of 
this  highly  valued  marble  (i.e.,  the  verde  antique  variety), although, 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  occupies  narrow  and  irregular  seams 
among  the  veined  marble  blocks  or  slabs  of  any  size,  it  must  always  be 
dear  compared  with  pieces  sawn  as  formerly,  without  any  regard  to  its 
separation  from  the  more  common  kind.  •  •  •  Whenever  the  attempt 
to  work  it  is  made,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that' the  experience  of  the  past  will 
prevent  its  use  for  monuments  exposed  to  the  weather,  for  besides  the 
incongruity  of  its  colors  compared  with  the  marbles  usually  employed 
for  this  purpose,  it  soon  loses  its  lustre  and  emits  color  from  the  action 
of  the  weather  on  the  grains  of  magnetic  iron  ore  it  contains. 

The  New  Uaven  marble,  though  destitute  of  the  accidental  and  in 
some  measure  classical  value  which  pertains  to  the  Milford  variety,  is 
nevertheless  a  beautiful  thing  for  decoration.  In  vivacity  of  colors 
and  the  delicacy  of  their  arrangement  it  is  hardly  capable  of  being  sur- 
passed. It  may  be  described  as  a  bluish  gray  or  dove-colored  limestone 
clouded  with  greenish  yellow  serpentine,  the  latter  containing  black 
grains  and  sheet  veins  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  The  disposition  of  the 
colors  is  cloud  like,  flamed,  and  veined.    It  polishes  with  difliculty  in 

*  Heport  ou  tbo  geological  survey  of  CoDuocticat,  by  C.  U.  Shepard,  18:17,  pp.  101- 
103. 
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conseqiiCQCO  of  tbo  ma<;:no tic  iron  it  contains,  wliicli,  though  it  licig^htens 
its  beauty,  unfits  it  for  exposure  to  the  weather."  So  far  as  the  preaent 
writer  is  aware  these  quarries  have  not  been  worked  since  the  time 
mentioned  by  Professor  Shepard ;  i.  e.^  since  a  few  years  subsequent  to 
1811. 

Dciatrarc— Serpentine  of  various  shades  of  green  is  stated  to  occur 
about  6  miles  northeast  from  Wilmington,  New  Castle  County,  and  also 
to  the  westward,  near  the  State  line,  where  lirandy  wine  Creek  enters 
the  State  line  from  Pennsylvania.*  So  far  as  the  Curator  is  aware  it 
has  never  been  quarried. 

Maine, — A  large  bed  of  serpentine  occurs  on  the  northern  end  of 
Deer  Isle,  in  Penobscot  Bay,  in  this  State.  The  rock  is  very  massive, 
and  of  a  dark  green,  almost  black  color,  sometimes  streaked  and  spotted 
by  veins  of  amianthus  and  diallage  crystals.  It  is  indeed  almost  too 
dark  ami  somber  for  ornamental  work,  but  seems  well  adapted  for 
general  building  purposes  and  very  durable.  A  company  was  formed 
some  years  ago  for  working  this  stone,  and  who  erected  a  shop  for  saws 
and  grinding  beds.  A  considerable  amount  of  material  was  quarried, 
but  the  work  was  soon  discontinued,  and  had  not  been  resumed  at  the 
time  of  the  writer's  visit  in  1834.  The  company  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  stone  could  be  used  in  long  pieces 
and  slabs  suitable  for  window  trimmings,  door-posts,  etc.,  for  which, 
owing  to  its  jointed  condition,  it  is  entirely  unfitted.  The  deposit 
covers  a  nearly  level  area  of  many  acres  in  extent,  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  shipping  wharf. 

Maryland. — In  tbe  vicinity  of  Broad  Creek,  in  Harford  County,  in 
this  State,  occurs  a  very  large  deposit  of  serpentine,  which  is  described 
by  Professor  Genth  t  substantially  as  follows : 

''  The  outcrop  of  the  first  or  upper  bed  of  green  serpentine,  of  about 
500  feet  in  thickness,  can  be  traced  by  its  outcrop  almost  the  whole  dis- 
tance between  the  upper  ford  on  Broad  Creek  and  over  the  hill  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  a  ravine  on  the  same  creek,  a  distance  of  about 
1,800  feet ;  it  also  crosses  the  creek  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  but  it 
has  not  been  ascertained  how  far  it  extends.  The  outcrop  of  the  second 
bed  was  measured  on  the  top  of  the  hill  between  the  horseshoe  of 
Broad  Creek,  and  found  to  be  about  180  feet,  and  it  is  very  conspicuous 
on  the  west  side  of  the  creek.  Its  full  extent  was  not  determined.  The 
rock  is  a  variety  of  massive  serpentine  somewhat  resembling  willianuitej 
and  shows  sometimes  a  slightly  slaty  structure.  It  occurs  in  various 
shades,  from  a  pale  leek  green  to  a  deep  blackish  green,  and  from  a 
small  admixture  of  magnetic  iron,  more  or  less  clouded;  rarely  with 
thin  veins  of  dolomite  passing  through  the  mass.  It  is  translucent  to 
semi-transparent,  exceedingly  tough,  and  its  hardness  is  considerably 


•Geol.  of  Dela.,  1811,  p.Iio. 
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greater  4liaii  that  of  marble,"    An  analysis  of  the  deep-green  variety 
gave  the  following  results : 

For  cent. 

Magnettia 39.02 

Water 12.10 

Maguetio  iron 3.02 


Silicic  acid 

Percent. 
40.06 

Ahimiiia 

1 .  37 

Chromic  oiLide 

0.20 

Niccolous  oxide 

FerronH  oxide 

MauifauooH  oxide 

0.71 

3.4;i 

0.09 

100.00 


Specific  gravity  2.668,  equal  a  weight  of  166^  ponnds  per  cubic  foot, 
or  practically  the  same  as  granite.  Specimens  of  this  stone  received  at 
the  National  Museum  admitted  of  a  very  high  lustrous  polish,  the  colors 
being  quite  uniformly  green,  slightly  mottled  with  lighter  and  darker 
shades.  It  is  not  a  true  verde  antique  in  the  sense  in  which  this  name 
was  originally  employed.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  appearances, 
this  is  a  most  excellent  stone,  and  admirably  suited  for  interior  decora- 
tive work. 

About  6  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  at  a  locality  known  as 

the  Bare  Hills,  occurs  an  outcrop  of  a  coarse  light-green  serpentine 
covering  many  acres.  The  rock  is  quite  porous,  of  a  dull  light-green 
color,  and  unfitted  for  any  kind  of  ornamental  work,  but  admirably 
fitted  for  general  building,  especially  in  rock-faced  and  rubble  work. 

At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit,  in  the  summer  of  1885,  but  a  single 
quarry  had  been  opetied,  and  this  was  not  at  the  time  in  operation. 
The  material  had  been  used  with  excellent  effect  in  the  construction  of 
a  school-house  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  stone  occurs  in  the  form 
of  low  rounded  masses  or  bosses,  and  is  regarded  by  Dr.  G.  n.  Will- 
iams as  an  altered  gabbro.*  The  supply  is  inexhaustible.  Portions  of 
the  rock  carry  a  very  considerable  amount  of  chrome  iron,  which  was 
at  one  time  mined  here  quite  extensivelj'.  In  the  quarry  the  rock  oc- 
curs in  a  very  badly  jointed  condition,  and  the  blocks  are  rounded  and 
irregular.  Firm  blocks  several  feet  in  length  can,  however,  be  obtained, 
which  cut  up  readily  into  sizes  suitable  for  house  walls  and  similar 
purposes. 

The  Museum  has  received  from  the  farm  of  Mr.  George  W.  Leakin,  in 
this  vicinity,  samples  of  a  fine  dark-green  rock,  which  took  a  fair  polish, 
and  i)er]japs  might  prove  suitable  for  decorative  work. 

MaHHachusetts, — Serpentine  exists  in  Massachusetts  in  great  abun- 
4laiice,  particularly  in  the  Hoosac  Mountain  Eange.  "The  most  exten- 
sive bed  occurs  in  Middlefield,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  This 
bed  ciu)  not  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth  and  5  or  6  miles 
long*.  The  colors  of  the  rock  are  various  and  its  hardness  unequal. 
If  wrought,  it  might  supply  the  whole  world.  It  yields  both  the  prec- 
ious and  the  common  varieties.  There  is  another  bed  in  the  same  town, 
associated  with  steatite  or  soapstone.  In  the  west  part  of  Westfield  is 
found  another  extensive  bed  of  this  rock,  extending  into  Kussell,  of  a 
much  darker  color,  and  containiu'g  green  talc.    This  has  been  usecTin 

•  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  28.^ 
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a  few  instauces  for  ornamental  architocturei  and  has  a  rich  apj^aranoe 
when  wrought. 

Three  beds  of  serpentine  are  fonnd  in  Blanford  and  another  in  Pel- 
ham,  iu  the  southwest  part  of  the  town.  The  color  of  this  last  is  dark, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  talc  is  considerably  large.  A  large  bed  occurs 
in  couuectiou  with  soapstoue  on  the  iiorth  side  of  Deerfield  Biver,  in 
Zoar,  near  the  turupike  from  Greenfield  to  Williamstown.  Specimens 
from  this  place  resemble  those  from  the  celebrated  localities  of  this 
rock  at  Zoblitz,  in  Saxouy.^'  Two  beds  of  serpentine  exist  also  at 
Windsor,  in  this  State. 

*'A  locality  of  noble  or  precious  serpentine  has  long  been  known  to 
exist  in  Newbury,  2  J  miles  south  of  Newbury  port,  at  an  abandoned  lime 
quarry  called  the  "Devil's  Den."  Only  small  masses  can  be  here  ob- 
tained, but  when  polished  they  will  compare  with  any  in  the  world  for 
beauty.* 

rerhai)S  the  most  interesting  and  important  bed  of  this  rock  that  has 
as  yet  been  found  iu  the  State  is  that  at  Lynufield,  in  Essex  County .t 
The  bed  has  been  traced  from  a  point  near  tlie  center  of  the  town 
some  2  or  3  miles  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  When  first  quarried 
the  stone  is  said  to  be  so  soft  that  it  can  be  cut  with  a  handsaw  and 
very  readily  turned  on  a  lathe. 

New  Jemey. — A  beautiful  deep-green  and  oil  yellow,  often  translucent 
serpentine,  occurs,  associated  with  dolomite,  at  Montville,  iu  this  State. 
Only  pieces  of  small  size  are  obtainable,  and  though  of  exceptional 
beauty  the  stone  has  never  been  utilized  except  for  cabinet  specimens.^ ' 

New  York, — At  Moriali,  in  Essex  County,  in  this  State,  there  has 
been  quarried  from  time  to  time  under  the  name  of  ophite  marble  a 
peculiar  granular  stone  consisting  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  serpentine 
and  dolomite  or  calcite  interspersed  with  small  flecks  of  phlogopite. 
The  rock  varies  from  a  finely  granular  granitic-appearing  rock,  consist- 
ing of  about  equal  parts  of  serpentiue  and  dolomite,  to  one  in  which  the 
serpentine  i)atches  are  some  2  or  3  inches  or  even  a  foot  in  diameter; 
The  rock  takes  a  good  surface  and  polish,  and  by  properly  selecting  the 
material  and  exercising  judgment  in  cutting,  these  variations  in  texture 
can  bo  made  productive  of  very  good  eil'ects. 

This  same  stone  is  also  found  at  Port  Henry  and  Minerva,  in  the 
same  county,  and  at  Thurman,  in  Warren  County.  § 

Jt  is  stated  ||  that  the  largest  and  most  valuable  deposit  of  serpentine 


*  Hitchcock's  Geuloj^y  of  MassacbusetU,  Vol.  I,  p.  ir>8. 

t  Hitchcock's  Gcolojjy  of  Massachusetts,  p.  159. 

t  This  serpentine  has  been  recently  shown  to  be  derived  from  a  nou-alumiuoas  py- 
roxene.   Proc.  Nat.  Mu8.»  1888,  p.  105. 

^  Report  of  Jtidj^es,  U.  S.  Cent.  Ex.,  Vol.  iii,  p.  158. 

II  Geology  of  New  York,  181k^,  p.  205.  The  writer  has  recently  shown  that  the  Port 
llen/y  a?ul  Warren  County  ophiolites  are  altered  pyroxenic  limestones,  Am.  Juar. 
Sci.,  Mar.,  1889. 
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ill  the  State  is  fouad  la  the  towns  of  Goaverneur,  Fowler,  aud  Edwards, 
ill  St.  Lawrence  County.  The  rock  is  said  to  be  massive  and  sound, 
aud  rem«arkably  free  from  the  checks  and  flaws  usually  so  profusely 
developed  in  rocks  of  this  class.  In  Pitcairn,  in  the  same  county,  there 
is  also  a  fine  deposit  of  serpentine  of  the  Variety  commonly  called 
I>recious.  The  calcareous  spar  is  white  or  grayish-white,  and  forms  a 
handsome  background  for  the  translucent  serpentine.  The  quality  of 
the  rock  is  said  to  be  excellent  and  free  from  natural  flaws  and  fissures. 

Serpentine  also  forms  the  main  range  of  hills  on  Stiiten  Island,  and 
extends  from  New  Brighton  to  a  little  west  of  Bichmond,  a  distance  of 
8  miles.  The  rock  assumes  a  variety  of  colors,  from  almost  black  to 
nearly  white. 

North  Carolina. — The  massive  varieties  of  serpentine  are  found  in 
many  localities.  The  best  appears  to  come  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Patterson,  Caldwell  County.  It  has  a  dark,  greenish-black  color,  and 
contains  fine  veins  of  the  yellowish -green  fibrous  and  silky  chrysotile, 
and  admits  of  a  fine  polish ;  greenish-gray  massive  serpentine,  also  with 
seams  of  greenish  and  grayish  white  chrysotile  is  found  at  the  Baker 
mine  in  Caldwell  County,  at  which  place  are  also  found  the  vaiieties 
marmolit€  skud  picrolite ;  this  last  also  occurs  abundantly  in  the  Buck 
Creek  corundum  mine.  Clay  County.  Dark  green  serpentine  has  been 
observed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Asheville,  in  Buncombe  County,  in 
Forsythe  and  Wake  Counties.  A  grayish  or  yellowish  green  serpen- 
tine occurs  in  Caldwell,  Wilkes,  Surry,  Yancey,  Stokes,  Orange,  and 
Wake  Counties,  in  the  chrysolite  beds  of  Macon,  Jackson,  Yancey, 
Mitchell,  Watauga,  Burke,  and  other  counties.  It  results  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  chrysolite.* 

The  writer  has  seen  but  a  single  sample  of  these  rocks,  and  hence 
can  express  no  opinion  regarding  their  value. 

rennsylvania. — Serpentine,  suitable  for  general  building  puri>oses, 
occurs  in  large  q  uan titles  in  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  Chester 
County,  near  the  Maryland  line.  There  is  also  another  large  tract  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county  and  several  smaller  ones  in  the  south- 
eastern part,  intervening  between  the  two  already  mentioned.  Quite 
similar  tracts  occur.in  the  central  part  of  Delaware  County  to  the  east 
of  Chester,  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  Lancaster  County  on  the 
west,  and  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Montgomery  County,  one  of  the 
largest  of  which  is  passed  through  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading 
Kailroad  near  Mechanicsville.  TThese  serpentines  are  nearly  altogether 
of  a  porous  nature,  light  grayish-green  in  color  and  eminently  adapted 
for  purposes  of  general  construction.  As  a  rule  they  acquire  a  very 
dull  and  poor  polish  and  are  unfitted  for  the  finer  grades  of  ornamental 
work.  In  every  particular  they  correspond  closely  with  the  serpentine 
of  the  Bare  Ilills,  Maryland,  already  described.  The  quarries  at  the 
present  time  most  extensively  worked  are  located  on  what  are  known  as 

•Geology  of  North  Carolina,  1881,  p.  07. 
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tlic  Chester  Burreos,  uear  the  town  of  West  Chester.  Qaarries  were 
iirst  opeued  here  iu  1790,  and  up  to  date  upward  of  500,000  cubic  yards 
of  material  have  been  taken  out.  The  rock,  as  usual,  occurs  only  in  a 
jointed  condition,  and  blocks  of  large  size  can  not  be  obtained ;  the 
largest  yet  quarried  measured  3  feet  square  by  16  feet  in  length. 

The  principal  markets  for  the  quarried  material  are  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Chicago,  though  it  has  been  used 
in  Philadelphia  to  a  greater  extent  than  elsewhere.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  about  twenty  churches 
in  this  city  are  of  serpentine. 

Quarries  that  have  been  worked  in  years  past  occur  near  the  Mary- 
land line  (Kising  Sun  i>ost*oi&ce),  and  in  Media,  Delaware  County.  The 
price  of  the  rough  stone  at  the  quarries  varies  from  20  to  40  cents  per 
cubic  foot,  and  the  cost  of  dressing  varies  from  5  to  15  cents  per  square 
foot  of  surface.*  A  beautiful  deep  lustrous  green  variety  susceptible  of 
a  high  polish  and  known  as  WilUamsite  was  found  in  abundant  small 
pieces  during  the  working  of  the  Fulton  township  chromite  mines. 
Excepting  as  polished  specimens  for  mineral  cabinets  the  material  was 
never  utilized. 

Although  the  Chester  County  stone  has  been  upon  the  general  market 
only  about  ten  years  it  has  already  acquired  an  excellent  reputation. 
To  the  writer  it  seems,  however,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  very  poor 
taste  has  been  shown  on  the  part  of  the  designers,  very  many  of  the 
buildings  being  anything  but  beautiful  from  an  architectural  stand-point, 
^ibe  almost  universal  practice  of  using  a  light,  yellowish-gray  sandstone  * 
for  the  trimmings  in  houses  of  this  material  should  also  be  condemned, 
since  the  contrast  is  not  sufficient  nor  satisfactory. 

Tlie  use  of  the  stone  in  cities  has  not  been  long  enough  continued  to 
furnish  accurate  data  regarding  its  durability  there,  but  it  is  stated  that 
houses  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  quarries  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  show  the  color  of  the  stone  to  day  as  fresh  as  when  first  quar- 
ried. The  writer's  personal  observations  are,  however,  to  the  effect 
that  in  a  majority  of  cases  many  of  the  blocks  exposed  in  a  wall  turn 
whitish,  or  at  least  fade  to  a  lighter  green.  Such  a  change  can  scarcely 
be  considered  detrimental. 

Vermont. — The  bed  of  talcose  slate  that  extends  in  a  general  northern 
and  southern  direction  throughout  the  entire  length  of  central  Vermont 
bears  numerous  outcrops  of  serpentine  or  of  serpentine  in  combination 
with  dolomite,  but  which,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  have  been 
quarried  in  but  two  localities,  Roxbury  and  Cavendish.  The  quarry  at 
Cavendish  was  worked  very  early,  having  been  opened  about  1835,t  be- 
fore there  were  adequate  means  of  transportation  of  the  quarried  stone 
or  there  was  any  sufficient  demand  for  so  expensive  a  material.    The 

•See  Geology  of  Chester  County,  Vol.  C*,  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  p.  Gl,  ct  al. 
t  Geology  of  Vermout,  Vol.  ii,  p.  778-0. 
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methods  of  working  aud  polisliiug  the  stone  were,  moreover,  so  little 
understood  that  very  i>oor  results  were  obtained  and  the  works  were 
shortly  discontinued  as  a  consequence. 

In  Koxburj'  the  American  Verd-antique  Marble  Company  early  opened 
quarries  and  erected  a  mill  for  sawing.  The  business  was  pushed  quite 
vigorously  for  a  time,  but  owing  to  several  causes,  probably  ihe  same 
as  the  first  enumerated,  the  works  were  shut  down  in  1858,  and  have 
not  since  been  re  opened.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  material  was 
taken  out  for  the  interior  decorations  of  the  United  States  Capitol  ex- 
tensions, but  for  some  reason,  unknown  to  the  writer,  it  was  never  used. 

The  Vermont  stones  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our  serpen- 
tines and  the  best  adapted  for  ajl  kinds  of  interior  decorative  work.  The 
colors  are  deep,  bright  green,  traversed  by  a  coarse  net-work  of  white 
veins.  It  is  designated  by  Hunt*  an  ophiolite,  and  is  stated  by  him  to 
be  a  mixture  of  serpentine,  talc,  and  ferriferous  carbonate  of  magnesia^ 
1 1  acipiires  a  smooth  surface  and  beautiful  polish,  and  it  is  a  serious  com- 
ment upon  American  taste  that  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  for  the 
material  to  cause  the  quarries  to  be  re-opened.  At  Cavendish  the  rail- 
road now  passes  within  one-half  mile  of  the  quarry  and  good  water- 
power  is  close  at  hand,  while  the  Boxbury  quarry  is  within  30  rods  of  the 
railway  station.  The  rock  Lacks  the  brecciated  structure  characteristic 
of  most  foreign  verd-antique,  but  compares  more  closely  with  the 
variety  known  as  Verde  di  Geneva  than  with  any  other  with  which  the 
author  is  acquainted.  Among  the  other  localities  in  this  State  in  which 
serpentine  occurs  may  be  mentioned  Richford,  Montgomery,  Jay,  Troy, 
Lowell,  Middlesex,  Wailsfield,  Warren,  Kochester,  Ludlow,  Windham, 
Wadsborough,  and  Dover. 

Of  the  Lowell  stone  it  is  stated  t  that  two  ranges  of  serpentine  occur, 
commencing  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Missiseo  and  extending  nearly 
to  Canada.  "  For  the  richness  and  number  of  the  varieties  it  would  not 
seem  possible  that  they  can  be  surpassed,  while  their  extent,  amounting 
to  20  or  30  square  miles,  is  beyond  the  possible  demand  of  all  future 
ages.  They  are  exhibited  in  several  precipitous  ledges,  which  are  easy 
of  access  and  of  being  worked." 

Concerning  the  locality  at  Troj',  the  same  authority  states:  "Elegant 
varieties  are  numerous,  among  which  are  most  conspicuous  the  very 
bright  green  noble  serpentine,  which  covers  most  of  the  numerous  jointed 
faces  with  a  coat  of  one-eighth  to  one-half  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the 
spotted  varieties.  Numerous  seams  may  render  it  difficult  to  obtain 
large  slabs,  but  smaller  pieces,  suitable  for  a  great  variety  of  ornamental 
])urposes,  may  be  obtained,  of  great  beauty  and  in  any  quantity." 

•  T.  S.  Hunt,  on  Ophiolites,  Am.  Jour,  of  Sci.,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  239 ;  second  series,  p. 

22G. 
t  Geology  of  Vermont,  1861,  Vol.  i,  p.  544. 

n.  Mis.  170,pt.  2 24 
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C.—GYPSUM.    ALABASTER. 

This  cau  scarcely  be  con8idered  a  buildiug-Btoue,  and  it  is  used  only 
to  a  small  extent  for  oruameutal  parposes.  We  may,  however,  devote 
a  little  space  to  the  subject. 

(1)  COMPOSITION  AND  USES  OF  GYPSUM. 

Pure  gypsum  is  composed  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  and  wsiter  in  the 
proportions  of  about  79.1  per  cent,  of  the  former  to  20.9  per  cent,  of  the 
latter  (ante,  p.  370).  Three  varieties  are  common  :  (1)  crystallized  gyp- 
sum or  selenite,  which  occurs  in  broad,  flat,  transparent  plates  sometimes 
a  yard  in  diameter  and  of  value  only  as  mineral  s|>ecimens  and  for 
optical  purposes;  (2)  fibrous  gypsum,  which  includes  the  variety  satin 
spar  used  for  making  small  ornaments ;  and  (3)  massive  gypsum,  which 
includes  the  common  white  and  clpuded  varieties  used  in  making  plaster, 
and  the  i)ure,  white,  fine-grained  variety  alabaster.* 

(2)  LOCALITIES  OP   GYPSUM   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  principal  localities  of  gypsum  in  the  United  States  as  given  by 
Dauat  are  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
Arkansas,  where  it  occurs  in  extensive  beds  and  usually  associated  with 
salt  springs.  It  is  also  found  associated  with  Triassic  deposits  in  the 
liocky  Mountain  region.  Handsome  selenite  and  snowy  gypsum  are 
also  stated  to  occur  near  Lockport  and  Camillas,  N^.  Y.^  in  Davidson 
Count3',  Tenn,  and  in  the  form  of  rosettes  in  the  Mammoth  Gave  of 
Kentucky. 

According  to  G.  F.  Kunz  |  the  ornaments  of  satin  spar  sold  at  Niag- 
ara Falls  and  other  '*  tourist  places"  are  nearly  all  imported  from  Wales, 
though  some  few  of  the  common  white  variety  are  cut  from  the  beds  of 
this  stone  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  Italian  alabaster  is  used  exten- 
sively in  making  statuettes  (see  p.  473),  but  the  common  varieties  found 
in  this  country  and  Nova  Scotia  are  used  chiefly  for  land  plaster  and  as 
phister  of  piiris,  or  stucco.  So  far  as  the  Curator  is  aware  the  gypsnm 
quarried  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  at  all  used 
for  structural  purposes  in  this  country. 

According  to  Dr.  White  §  several  residences,  a  railway  station,  and 
ether  minor  structures,  including  a  large  culvert,  have  been  built  of 
gypsum  at  this  jflace.  In  the  construction  of  the  culvert  the  lower 
courses  that  came  in  contact  with  the  water  were  of  limestone,  as  the 
gypsum  had  proven  slightly  soluble  and  hence  less  durable  in  such  po- 
sitions.   The  stone  is  regarded  by  Dr.  White  as  very  durable  in  ordi- 

•  Much  of  the  material  popularly  called  alabaster  is  in  reality  travertine  (seep.  375.) 

t  Text  book  of  Mineralogy,  p.  '.VXl, 

X  Min.  Resources  of  the  United  States,  188)3-'84,  p.  77. 

(Qeol.  of  Iowa,  Vol.  ii,  p.  302. 
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nary  situations,  and  tbo  ease  with  which  it  can  be  worked  renders  it 
preferable  to  the  limestones  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  method  of 
quarrying  is  to  bore  holes  with  a  common  auger  and  then  blast  by 
means  of  powder.  The  blocks  are  then  trimmed  to  the  proper  size  and 
shape  by  means  of  common  wood-saws  and  hatchets  or  axes. 

D.— LIMESTONES  AND  DOLOMITES. 

(1)  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  AND  ORIGIN. 

Pure  limestone  consists  entirely  of  calcium  carbonate.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  none  of  our  limestones  are  chemically  pure,  but  all  con- 
tain more  or  less  foreign  materials,  such  as  magnesia,  oxides  of  iron, 
silica,  clay,  bituminous  matter,  mica,  talc,  and  other  minerals. 

In  composition,  texture,  and  general  appearance,  limestones  vary  al- 
most indefinitely.  They  may  be  hard,  compact,  fine-grained  rocks  of 
almost  flint  like  texture,  or,  again,  coarsely  porous,  oolitic,  or  crystal- 
line, the  crystals  varying  in  size  from  too  small  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eyo  to  an  inch  or  more  in  length. 

Pure  limestone  is  white  in  color,  but  water  blue,  gray,  green,  pink, 
red,  and  black  varieties  are  common,  the  colors  being  dependent  upon 
various  impurities,  such  as  the  oxides  of  iron  and  carbonaceous  matter 
caused  by  animal  and  plant  remains.  The  pink  and  red  colors  are 
caused  by  iron  oxides,  while  the  blue,  gray,  and  black  varieties  owe 
their  hues  to  the  prevailing  carbonaceous  matter.  The  green  color  of 
some  of  the  Vermont  marbles  appears  to  be  due  to  talc. 

Limestones  are  regarded  by  geologists  as  of  either  chemical  origin 
or  as  resulting  from  the  deposition  of  organic  remains,  such  as  shells 
and  corals.  Of  the  first  kind  are  the  tufas  aod  travertines;  of  the 
second,  the  fossiliferous  limestones,  such  as  the  encrinital  stones  of  Ohio 
and  the  shell  marbles  of  Tennessee.  Either  variety  may  have  under- 
gone the  change  called  metamorphism,  and  all  traces  of  their  origin 
have  been  destroyed. 

Liuiestones  occur  in  stratified  beds  among  rocks  of  all  geological 
ages,  from  the  Archsean  to  the  most  recent.  The  majority  of  those  used 
for  building  and  ornamental  work  belong  either  to  the  Cambrian,  Silu- 
rian, Devonian,  or  Carboniferous  ages. 

(2)  VARIETIES  OF  LIMESTONES  AND  DOLOMITES. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  principal  varieties  of  limestone 
popularly  recognized,  the  distinctions  being  founded  upon  their  struct- 
ure, chemical  composition,  and  mode  of  origin : 

Crystalline  limestone.  Marble, — An  entirely  crystalline,  granular  ag- 
gregate of  calcite  crystals.  The  crystals  are  usually  of  quite  uniform 
size  in  the  same  marble,  but  often  vary  widely  in  those  from  different  lo- 
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calities.  The  lliiegrained  white  varieties  which  appear  like  loaf  sagar 
arc  called  saccUaroidal.  Common  statuary  marble  is  a  good  example  of 
this  variety. 

Compact  common  limestone. — A  fine-graiued  crystalliae  aggregate 
which  to  the  eye  often  appears  quite  homogeneous  and  amorphous. 
It  is  rarely  pure,  but  contains  admixtures  of  other  minerals,  giving 
rise  to  many  varieties,  to  which  particular  names  are  given.  Litho- 
graphic limestone  is  an  extremely  fine-grained  crystalline  rock,  with  but 
a  small  amount  of  impurities,  and  of  a  drab  or  yellowish  hue.  Bitu- 
minous limestone  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  bitumen,  caused 
by  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  Its  presence  is  easily 
recognized  by  the  odor  of  petroleum  given  off  when  the  rock  is  freshly 
broken.  Hydraulic  limestone  contains  10  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  silica 
and  usually  some  alumina.  When  burnt  into  lime  and  made  into  mortar 
or  cement  it  has  the  property  of  setting  under  water.  Oolitic  limestones 
are  made  up  of  small  rounded  concretionary  grains  that  have  become 
cemented  together  to  form  a  solid  rock.  These  little  rounded  grains 
resemble  the  roe  of  a  fish ;  hence  the  name,  from  the  Greek  word  cooit, 
an  Qgg.  Where  the  grains  are  nearly  the  size  of  a  pea  the  rock  is 
Called  pisolite.  Such  a  rock  is  now  in  process  of  formation  along  the 
shore  of  Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada.  Oolitic  limestones  suitable  for  build- 
ing purposes  are  quite  abundant  in  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky. 

Travertine^  or  Calc  Sinter^  is  limestone  deposited  by  running  streams 
and  springs.  It  occurs  in  all  gradations  of  texture  from  light  flaky  to 
a  compact  rock  fit  for  building.  A  light,  porous  calc  sinter  has  been 
deposited  by  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  of  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
some  of  which  is  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime  and  snowy  white  in 
color.  Travertine  occurs  in  great  abundance  at  Tivoli,  in  Italy,  from 
whence  it  was  quarried  in  building  ancient  Home.  The  exterior 
of  the  Amphitheatrum  Flavium,  or  Colosseum,  the  largest  Iheater  the 
world  has  ever  known,  was  of  this  stone,  as  was  also  the  more  modern 
structure  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  same  city.*  The  Latin  name  of  the  stone 
was  lapis  Tihurtinus^  of  which  the  word  "travertine"  is  supposed  to  be 
a  corruption. 

So  far  as  is  known  the  beds  of  this  country  are  of  limited  extent  and, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  unfit  for  any  kind  of  structural  purpose. 
The  pearly  white  and  red  "  onyx"  marble  from  San  Luis  Obispo  and 
Suisun  City,  Cal.,  are  properly  traverHne ;  so  are  also  the  celebrated 
"Mexican  onyx"  and  so-called  "Oriental  alabaster"  from  Egypt. 

StaUictite  and  stalagmite  are  the  names  given  to  the  deposits  of  lime- 
stone on  the  roofs  and  floors  of  caves.  Such  are  often  beautifully  crys- 
talline and  colored  by  metallic  oxides,  giving  rise  to  beautiful  marbles^ 
which  are  incorrectly  called  onyx,  as  are  also  the  travertines,  from  which 
they  differ  only  in  method  of  deposition. 

*  Hull,  Bailding  and  Ornamental  Stones,  pp.  279^  281^ 
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LIMKSTON'ES   COMPOSED   T^RGELT  OF   ORGANIC   RBHAIKB. 

Ftis»Ui/erous  limestones. — Mauy  limestoues  aro  made  up  wholly  or  in 
part  of  tlie  fossil  remaintj  of  mariue  aiiimaU,  as  is  abotrn  iti  the  accoin- 
pau\m^  figuie,  wUith  is  drawn  from  a  magnified  section  of  a  limestone 
of  tlio  Ciucmnati  group  from  near  Hamilton,  Ohio 


In  some  cases  the  remains  are  retained  nearly  perfect;  again  the 
entire  fossil  may  have  been  replaced  by  crystalline  calcite.  In  other 
instances  stones  are  found  \rliicli  are  made  np  only  of  casts  of  shells, 
the  original  shell  materi;il  having  decayed  and  disappeared,  as  in  the 
Kortne  limestone  from  North  Carolina.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful 
marbles  belong  to  the  ^ronp  of  fossil  limestones,  as,  for  instance,  the 
ri'd  and  wliite  variegated  Tennessee  marbles.  Crtnoidal  limestona  are 
made  up  of  fossil  crtnoidal  fragments. 

•S7)('/E  limesUmes  or  xkcH  sand-roclca  as  they  aro  called  by  some  anthor- 
ilics,  are  niiulo  np  of  shells  usually  mitch  broken,  though  sometimes 
iilmost  cntii'e.  The  well-known  coqutna  from  Saint  Aagustinc,  Fla.,  is 
a  uikkI  illustratioii  of  this  variety.  Coral  rock  is  of  the  same  nature, 
excepting  that  it  is  composed  of  fragments  of  corals.  Chalk  is  a  fine 
tvbito  limestone  compased  mainly  of  the  minute  shells  of  foraminifera. 

MAQNCSIAN    I.IM  F.STONFH  [    AI.80  CAU.RD   IH>LOMITIC   LIMBSTONPS. 

ITiuler  this  head  are  included  those  limestones  which  contain  10  per 
cent,  and  upwards  of  cjirlionat^t  of  magnesia.  They  may  bo  finely  or 
coarsely  crystalline;  light,  porons,  or  conipact;    fossiliferoua  oc  \v<:^'^- 
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fossiliferous ;  in  short,  may  show  all  the  variations  common  to  ordinary 
limestones,  from  which  they  can  nsuully  be  distinguished  only  by  chem- 
ical tests.  ]Many  marbles  are  magnesian,  as  will  bo  noticed  by  reference 
to  the  tables.  When  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  a  limestone  rises  as 
high  as  45.05  per  cent,  the  rock  is  no  longer  called  njagnesian  lime- 
stone, but — 

DOLOMITE.  • 

This  in  its  typical  form  is  a  crystalline  granular  aggregate  of  the 
mineral  dolomite,  and  is  usually  whitish  or  yellowish  in  color.  It  can 
in  its  typical  form  be  distinguished  from  limestone  by  its  increased 
hardness  (3.5-4.5)  and  specific  gravity  (2.8-2.95).  It  is  also  less  sol- 
uble, being  scarcely  at  all  acted  on  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Dol- 
omite shows  all  the  peculiarities  pertaining  to  limestones,  both  in  color 
and  texture,  and  a  chemical  analysis  is  often  required  to  distinguish 
l>etween  them.  The  pure  white  marble  from  Cockeysville,  Md.,  is  a 
dolomite,  but  by  the  eye  alone  can  not  be  distinguished  from  the  white 
crystalline  limestones  (marbles)  of  Vermont.  The  red-mottled  marbles 
of  Malletts  Bay,  Vt.,  are  also  dolomites,  as  are  the  white  marbles  of 
Lee,  Mass.,  and  Pleasantville,  F.  Y. 

In  composition  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  a  limestone  or 
dolomite  and  what  is  popularly  called  a  marble,  but  for  convenience  sake 
the  subject  will  be  here  treated  in  two  parts,  the  first  to  include  those 
of  this  class  of  rocks  as  are  put  upon  the  market  as  marbles,  and  the 
second  the  rocks  of  the  same  composition  but  unfit  for  finer  grades  of 
building  and  ornamental  work  and  known  popularly  as  simply  lime- 
stones. 

(3)  LIMESTONES  AND  DOLOMITES.    MARBLES. 

Under  the  head  of  marbles  then  are  here  included  all  those  rocks  con- 
sisting essentially  of  carbonate  of  lime  (limestone)  or  carbonate  of  lime 
and  magnesia  (raaguesian  limestone  and  dolomite)  that  are  susceptible 
of  receiving  a  good  polish  and  are  suitJible  for  ornamental  work. 

Alabama, — Beds  of  marble  of  great  beauty  are  stated  to  occur  along 
the  Cahawba  River  in  Shelby  County  of  this  State.  The  colors  enumer- 
ated are  gray  with  red  veins,  red  and  yellow,  buff  with  fossils,  white 
crystalliue,  clouded  with  red  and  black.  A  black  variety  veined  with 
white  occurs  on  the  road  from  Pralls  Ferry  to  Montevallo  and  on  Six 
Mile  Creek.  Other  good  beds  are  stated  to  occur  on  the  II  untsville 
road  about  10  miles  from  Tuscaloosa  and  at  Jonesborough,  the  latter 
rock  being  compact  and  of  a  red  and  white  color ;  the  same  strata  oc- 
curs at  Village  Springs.  On  Big  Sandy  Creek  good  marbles  occur  simi- 
lar to  those  on  the  Cahawba.  t  None  of  the  above  are  actively  quarried, 
and  the  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  but  a  single 

*  So  called  after  the  French  geologist,  Doloinicu. 
tGeol.  of  Alabama,  First  Bieii.  Rep.,  1849,  p.  45. 
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specimeu ;  that  a  small  block  of  fino  and  oveo  texture,  pare  white  color 
and  excelleut  quality,  said  to  be  from  near  Talladega. 

Arkansas, — Black  and  variously  colored  marbles  mottled  with  white 
fossil  sheila  and  erinoids  are  stated  by  Owen*  to  occur  in  Independ 
ence,  Van  Buren,  Searcy,  Carroll,  and  Marion  Counties.    The  author 
has  seen  none  of  the  material  and  has  no  more  definite  information  on 
the  subject  than  that  given  above. 

California. — Owing  to  the  violent  geological  agencies  that  have  been 
in  operation  since  the  formation  of  the  marble  deposits  in  this  State, 
the  stories  found  are  said  to  be  so  broken  and  shattered  in  nearly  every 
case  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  pieces  of  large  size  free  from  cracks 
and  tiaws.t    Near  Indian  Diggings,  in  Eldorado  County,  there  occurs  a 
fine-grained  white,  blue-veined  marble  that  closely  resembles  the  Italian 
^'  bardiglio,^  from  the  Miseglia  quarries,  but  that  the  groundmass  is 
lighter  in  color.    It  has  been  used  only  for  grave-stones  and  to  but  a 
slight  extent  at  that.    In  Kern  County  are  deposits  of  marbles  of  vari- 
ous shades,  but  all  so  broken  and  shattered  as  to  be  very  difficult  to 
work.    Near  Colfax,  in  Placer  County,  are  also  beds  of  a  dark  blue- 
gray  mottled  inagnesian  limestone  that  takes  a  good  polish  and  might 
be  utilized  as  marble.    Other  deposits  occur  in  Los  Angeles,  Monterey, 
Nevada,  and  Plumas  Counties,  but  none  of  them  are  at  present  worked. 
The  most  beautiful  of  all  the  California  marbles  is  the  massive  arago- 
nite,  or  so-called  "  onyx,"  from  San  Luis  Obivspo.    This  stone,  which  is, 
as  I  understiind,  a  travertine,  is  identical  in  composition  and  structure 
with  the  celebrated  Oriental  alabaster  (wrongly  so-called)  from  Blad 
liecam,  near  the  ravine  of  Oned  Abdallah.    In  color  it  is  pearly  white, 
and  it  is  made  up  of  fine,  wavy  parallel  bands  like  the  lines  of  growth 
upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree.    This  stone  is  now  being  quite  extensively 
introduced  for  small  stands  and  ornamental  work,  which  are  often  of 
exquisite  beauty.     No  other  travertines  that  can  compare  with  this  are 
at  present  quarried  in  the  United  States,  though  a  beautiful  variety  is 
found  in  extensive  deposits  at  Tecali,  State  of  Puebla,  Mexico. 

Another  travertine  marble  occurs  in  very  limited  amounts  near  the 
town  of  Suisun,  Solano  County.  The  quarry  lies  in  alow  bill  near  the 
town,  and  has  been  quite  extensively  worked,  but  no  large  pieces  of 
even  texture  are  obtainable,  which  is  of  course  a  drawback  to  its  exten- 
sive use.  t 

Specimens  of  this  stone  received  at  the  National  Museum  are  of  a 
dull  red  or  amber-yellow  color,  resinous  luster  and  somewhat  i>orous. 
A  far  more  beautiful  stone,  but  which  also  occurs  in  very  limited  amounts, 
is  found  near  the  falls  of  the  Sacramento  River  in  Siskiyou  County. 
This  is  also  aragonite  and  is  of  a  beautiful  emerald-green  color.  The 
color  is  however  so  delicate  that  pieces  of  considerable  thickness  (an 

*  Gcol.  of  ArkansiiH,  First  Annual  Ili^por^. 

t  Rep.  Tenth  Census,  p.  279. 

tRep.  State  Miuerulogist  ofCal.,  18S4,  p.  73. 
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iucli  or  more)  mast  bo  used  in  order  to  appear  to  advantage.  The  stone 
is  foand,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Diller,  of  the  IT.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  in  a  narrow  seam  id  the  gneissoid  rocks  of  the  region,  and  there 
is  very  little  probability  of  its  ever  being  obtainable  in  pieces  of  more 
than  a  foot  or  so  in  length. 

Prof.  H.  G.  Hanks,  in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  San  Francisco 
Microscopical  Society,  describes,  under  the  name  of  ^^Inyo"  marble,  a 
pure  white  crystalline  dolomite  occurring  in  the  White  and  other  meant- 
ains  of  the  Inyo  range  in  this  State.  It  is  regarded  by  him  as  an  ex- 
cellent stone,  and  one  promising  of  future  usefulness.  Besides  this  he 
mentions  a  yellow  brecciated  marble  found  at  Tehachipi,  in  Kern  Ooanty, 
and  a  black  marble  found  near  Colfax.  The  author  has  seen  none  of 
these  stones. 

Colorado. — No  marbles  are  as  yet  quarried  in  this  State,  but  the  Mu- 
seum collections  show  a  small  piece  of  a  black  white-veined  breccia  from 
Pitkin  that  might  rival  the  imported  ^'Portoro''  from  the  Monte  d'Arma 
quarries  in  Italy,  if  occurring  in  sufficient  abundance.  Concerning  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  formation  the  author  knows  nothing.  In  the 
marble  yards  of  Denver  the  author  was  shown  during  the  summer  of  1886 
a  fine  chocolate-colored  stone,  somewhat  resembling  the  more  nuiform 
colors  of  Tennessee  marble,  which  was  stated  to  have  been  brought 
from  near  Port  Collins,  in  Laramie  County,  where  it  occurred  in  great 
quantities;  also  a  fair  grade  of  white  blue- veined  marble  from  Gunni- 
son County.  A  beautiful  breccia  marble  is  stated*  to  occur  in  abun- 
dance a  few  miles  north  of  Boulder  City. 

Connecticut — In  the  northern  part  of  Litchfield  County,  near  the 
Massachusetts  line,  in  the  town  of  Canaan,  East  Canaan,  and  Falls 
Village,  there  occur  massive  beds  of  a  coarsely  crystalline  white  dolo 
mite,  which  have  in  ye<ars  past  furnished  valuable  building  marbles, 
though  recently  they  have  been  but  little  worked.  The  stone  is  said 
to  weather  well  and  to  be  obtainable  in  large  blocks  eminently  suited 
for  building,  but  like  the  Lee  dolomite  it  frequently  contains  crystals 
of  white  tremolite,  which  weather  out  on  exposure.  It  is  therefore  not 
so  well  suited  for  finely  finished  or  monumental  work.  The  State- House 
at  Hartford  is  the  most  important  structure  yet  made  from  this  material. 

As  already  noted  (ante,  p.  288),  it  was  at  Marble  Dale,  in  the  town  of 
Milford,  in  this  State  that  marble  quarrying  was  first  systematically 
undertaken  in  this  country,  and  at  one  time  (1830)  not  less  than  fifteen 
quarries  were  in  active  operation  in  the  vicinity.  So  far  as  can  be 
learned  not  a  single  one  of  these  is  now  being  worked. 

Delaware. — No  marbles  are  at  present  quarried  in  this  State,  bat  a 
coarse  white  dolomite  is  found  near  Ilockessin,  New  Castle  County. 
This,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  single  specimen  examined,  might 
be  used  for  general  building,  though  not  well  suited  for  ornamental 
work. 


*  Bien.  Rep.  State  Geol.  of  Colo.,  1H80,  p.  33. 
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Georgia, — An  important  belt  of  marble  is  said  to  extend  tbroagli  the 
counties  of  Cherokee,  Pickens,  Gilmer,  and  Fannin  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  State,  the 'material  varying  in  color  from  pure  white  through 
blue  and  variegated  varieties,  some  of  which  are  remarkably  beautiful. 
Variegated  marbles  also  occur  in  the  counties  of  Polk,  Floyd,  Whitfield, 
Catoosa,  Chattooga,  Gordon,  Murray,  Barton,  and  Walker;  chocolate- 
red  varieties  similar  to  the  marbles  of  Tennessee  are  said  to  occur  in 
abundance  in  Whitfield  County,  the  bed  in  Red  Clay  Valley  extending 
in  uninterrupted  continuity  for  10  miles,  and  varying  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  a  mile  in  width.*  Of  the  beds  above  mentioned  those  in  Pickens 
County  are  at  present  the  most  important  and  the  only  ones  that  have 
been  worked  to  any  extent,  quarrying  having  quite  recently  been  com- 
menced hero  by  the  Perseverance  and  Georgia  Marble  Companies.  Spec- 
imens of  these  marbles  forwarded  to  the  National  Museum  show  them 
to  be  of  uniform  texture,  but  coarse,  much  coarser  than  the  Vermont 
marble,  which  in  other  resi>cct«  they  much  resemble.  They  are  soft, 
work  readily,  and  acquire  an  excellent  surfjice  and  polish.  In  color  they 
vary  from  snow  white  and  pink  to  black  and  white  mottled.  The  pink 
variety  is  unique  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  there  is  at  present  nothing 
like  it  produced  in  other  x)arts  of  the  country,  though  in  color  it  closely 
resembles  the  pink  marble  from  Cherokee  and  Macon  Counties,  N.  C,  to 
be  noticed  later.    It  is,  however,  coarser. 

The  ready  working  qualities  of  these  stones,  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  climate  the  works  can  be  in  operatiion  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  together  with  the  remoteness  of  f  egions  where  similar  marbles 
are  produced,  all  point  to  a  rapid  development  of  an  extensive  quarrying 
industry  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

lotra. — The  cjilcareous  rocks  of  Iowa  are,  as  a  rule,  noncrystalline, 
dull  in  color,  and  with  few  qualities  that  render  them  desirable  for 
ornamental  purposes.  But  few  of  them  are  pure  limestone,  but  nearly 
all  contain  more  or  less  magnesia,  iron,  or  clayey  matter ;  very  many  of 
them  being  true  dolomites. 

Near  Charles  City,  in  Floyd  County,  on  the  banks  of  Cedar  Hi  ver,  are 
extensive  quarries  in  the  Devonian  (Hamilton)  beds  of  magnesian  lime- 
stones, certain  strata  of  which  furnish  a  coral  marble  at  once  unique 
and  beautiful.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  stone  is  light  drab,  but  the 
abundant  fossils  vary  from  yellowish  to  deep  mahogany  brown.  These 
last,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  corals  called  Stomatophora,  are  very 
abundant  and  of  all  sizes  up  to  IS  inches  in  diameter.  As  seen  on  a 
polished  surface  imbedded  in  the  fine,  drab,  noncrystalline  paste  of  the 
groundmasa,  they  present  an  appearance  totally  unlike  anything  quar- 
ried elsewhere  in  America — an  appearance  at  once  grotesque  and  won- 
derfully beautiful.  The  stone  admits  of  a  high  polish,  and  would  seem 
excellently  adapted  for  all  manner  of  interior  decorations  if  obtainable 
in  blocks  sufficiently  uniform  in  texture.    A  small  amount  of  argilla- 

*  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,  p.  135, 
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06OUS  matter  and  scatteriDg  particles  of  amorphous  pyrite,  whicli  are 
occasionally  visible,  render  its  adaptability  to  outdoor  work  decidedly 
doubtful.  Tlie  stone  is  known  commercially  as  <<  Madrepore  marble." 
A.  polished  slab  2  by  4  feet  is  in  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum. 

The  light  yellowish,  buf}',  or  brown  sub-Carboniferous  magnesian  lime- 
stone,  quarried  near  Le  Grand  in  Marshall  County,  also  contains  mass- 
ive layers  beautifully  veined  with  iron  oxide,  and  which  are  suitable 
for  ornamental  purposes,  though  it  is  not  considered  suitable  for  monu- 
ments and  other  work  subject  to  continuous  exposure.  I  have  not  seen 
pamples  of  this  material,  though  it  is  well  spoken  of  by  White.*  It 
is  popularly  known  as  ^'lowa  marble."  The  only  other  stone  which,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  been  utilized  for  ornamental  purposes 
is  the  so-called  "Iowa  City,"  or  "Bird's-eye  marble."  This  is  nothing 
more  than  fossil  coral  "(AcervulariaDavidsoni)  imbedded  in  the  common 
Devonian  limestone  and  often  perfectly  consolidated  by  carbonate  o^ 
lime  so  that  it  may  be  polished  like  ordinary  marble.  When  so  polished 
its  appearance  is  very  beautiful,  for  the  whole  internal  structure  of  the 
coral  is  as  well  shown  as  it  is  in  living  specimens,  and  yet  it  is  hard 
and  compact  as  real  marble."  The  stone  would  be  valuable  could  it  be 
obtained  in  blocks  of  large  size.  Unfortunately  it  occurs  in  pieces  of 
but  a  few  pounds'  weight  jt  it  is  used  therefore  only  for  paper-weights, 
and  small  ornaments  of  various  kinds. 

Maryland. — The  principal  marble  quarries  of  this  State  are  located 
near  Cockeysville  and  Texas,  some  IG  miles  north  of  Baltimore,  on  the 
Northern  Central  Railroad.  Here  there  occurs  a  small  and  isolated  area 
of  Lower  Silurian  (f )  dolomite  of  medium  texture  and  pure  white  color 
that  has  been  very  extensively  used  for  general  building  purposes  in 
Baltimore  and  Washington  and  the  neighboring  towns,  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  quarries  the  stone  lies  in  large  horizon- 
tal masses,  and  blocks  28  by  10  by  3  feet  have  been  quarried  entire.  This 
stone  was  used  in  the  construction  of  Christ  Church  in  Baltimore,  the 
Washington  Monument,  and  the  columns  and  heavy  platforms  of  the 
Capitol  extensions  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Near  Union  Bridge,  in  Frederick  County,  there  occurs  a  ^negrained 
and  compact  white  magnesian  limestone,  but  which  has  not  been  quar- 
ried to  any  extent. 

The  only  tnie  conglomerate  or  breccia  marble  that  has  ever  been  util- 
ized to  any  extent  in  the  United  States  is  found  near  Point  of  Bocks. 
Frederick  County,  in  this  State.  The  rock,  which  belongs  geologically 
to  the  Triassic  formations,  is  composed  of  rounded  and  angular  fragments 
of  all  sizes,  up  to  several  inches  in  diameter,  of  quartz  and  magnesian 
limestone  imbedded  in  a  fine  gray  calcareous  groundmass.  This  com- 
position renders  the  proper  dressing  of  the  ston^  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty, since  the  hard  quartz  pebble  break  away  from  the  softer  parts  in 
which  they  lie,  leaving  numerous  cavities  to  be  filled  with  colored  wax 

•  Geol.  of  Iowa,  v(»l.  2,  p.  :U3.  \  White,  op,  oit,  p.  316. 
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or  sbellac.  It  should  therefore  never  be  worked  with  hammer  and  chisel, 
but  only  with  saw  and  fi:rinding  material,  and  no  attempt  made  at  other 
than  plain  surfaces.  The  stone  was  used  for  the  pillars  in  the  old 
Hall  of  Representatives  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  a  polished 
slab,  34  inches  long  by  20  inches  wide,  may  be  seen  in  the  National 
Museum.  The  pebbles  forming  the  stone  are  of  so  varied  shades  that  to 
state  its  exact  color  is  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Red,  white,  and  slate-gray 
are  perhaps  the  prevailing  tints.  On  account  of  its  locality  this  stone 
has  been  popularly  called  "Potomac"  marble,  or  sometimes  ''calico*' 
marble,  in  reference  to  its  structure  and  spotted  appearance.  The  for- 
mation from  whence  it  is  derived  is  said  to  commence  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Monocacy  River  and  to  extend  along  the  Potomac  to  Point  of 
Rocks,  and  along  the  valley  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Catoctin  Mount- 
ain to  within  2  miles  of  Frederick.  The  Curator  is  informed,  moreover, 
that  the  same  formation  occurs  in  Virginia,  near  Leesburgh,  and  that 
here  the  quartzose  pebbles  are  almost  entirely  lacking,  thereby  render- 
ing the  stone  much  less  difficult  to  work. 

Massachusetts, — Crystalline  limestones  and  dolomites  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  assume  the  name  of  marble  are  now  or  have  been  in  times 
past  quarried  in  various  towns  of  Berkshire  County,  in  this  State.  The 
stones  are  all  white  or  some  shade  of  gray  color,  medium  fine-grained  in 
texture,  and  are  better  adapted  for  general  building  than  for  any  form 
of  ornamental  work. 

The  quarries  at  Lee  were  opened  in  1852,  and  the  stone  has  been  used 
in  the  Capitol  extension  at  Washington  and  the  new  city  buildings  in 
Philadelphia;  but  little  of  it  has  been  used  for  monuments.  In  the 
quarries  the  stone  lies  very  massive,  and  it  is  stated  cubes  20  feet  in 
diameter  could  be  obtained  if  necessary.  The  Sheffield  quarries  were 
opened  about  1838.  The  rock  here  is  massive,  with  but  little  jointing. 
Natural  blocks  40  feet  square  and  3  feet  in  thickness  can  be  obtained. 
The  Alford  stone  is  used  mostly  for  monumental  work  and  appears  very 
durable.  Much  of  the  marble  from  these  localities  contains  small  crys- 
tals of  white  tremolite  which  weather  out  on  exposure,  leaving  the  rock 
with  a  rough  pitted  surface.  This  is  very  noticeable  in  the  exterior 
walls  of  the  Capitol  building  at  Washington,  already  noted. 

Missouri, — We  have  seen  but  few  true  marbles  from  this  State,  though 
colored  marbles  of  fine  quality  equaling  the  vaiiegated  varieties  of 
Tennessee  are  reported  by  Professor  Broadhead  as  occurring  in  Iron, 
Madison,  and  Cape  Girardeau  Counties.  The  Iron  County  stone  is  re- 
ported as  light  drab  in  color,  with  buff  veins.  The  outcrop  occupies  an 
exposure  of  several  hundred  feet  of  a  low  bluft'  on  Mtirble  Creek  near 
the  cJist  Hue  adjoining  Madison  County.  The  Mjuliaon  County  marble 
occurs  near  Fredericlttown,  and  is  described  as  the  best-appearing 
marble  in  the  State  both  in  regard  to  color  and  texture,  the  colors  being 
red,  peach-blossom,  and  greenish,  beautifully  blended.  The  stone  is 
represented  as  very  durable,  but  liable  to  tarnish  on  a  polished  surface 
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wlieu  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  Capo  Girardeau  stone  is  repre- 
sented  as  of  a  variety  of  colors— i>arple,  yellow,  red,  pink,  gray,  and 
greenish  all  being  enumerated;  the  supply  is  unlimited.  None  of  these 
marbles  are  at  present  systematically  worked,  owing  to  lack  of  capital 
and  distance  from  market.  Professor  Broadhead  further  states  that  few 
of  the  marble  beds  of  southeastern  Missouri  are  thick  enough  to  be  eco- 
nomically worked,  as  there  would  be  too  large  a  portion  of  waste  ma- 
terial. 

No  pure  white  crystalline  marbles  are  as  yet  known  to  occur  within 
the  State  limits.  Other  stones  capable  of  receiving  a  ]K)lish  and  suit- 
able for  marble  are  stated  to  occur  in  the  counties  of  Saint  Louis,  Saint 
Charles,  Warren,  Montgomery,  Balls,  Calloway,  Lincoln,  Cooper,  Pet- 
tis, Cass,  Jackson,  Livingston,  and  Clay. 

Montana  Territory. — This  Territory  as  yet  quannes  no  marble  or  other 
stone  of  importance.  There  were  exhibited,  however,  at  the  Centennial, 
in  Philadelphia,  1876,  and  since  then  in  the  National  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington, two  samples  from  Lewis  and  Clarke  County  that  are  worthy  of 
note,  since  they  form  the  nearest  approach  to  the  imported  Italian  black 
and  gold  marble  from  the  Spezzia  quarries  of  any  at  present  found  in 
America.  The  rock  is  very  close  and  compact,  of  a  dark  blue-gray  color, 
and  traversed  by  irregular  wavy  bands  of  varying  width  of  a  dull 
chrome-yellow  color.  So  far  as  observed  the  stone  is  far  inferior  in 
point  of  beauty  to  its  Italian  prototype,  and  apparently  would  prove 
more  difficult  to  work. 

New  TorJc. — ^Tho  belts  of  Archaean  dolomite  which  lie  to  the  north  of 
New  York  City  and  cross  the  State  in  a  northeasterly  direction  furnish 
a  very  fair  quality  of  white  and  gray  marbles  that  have  at  various 
times  been  quite  extensively  utilized.  At  present  the  quarries  at  Tuck- 
ahoe  and  Pleasautville,  in  Westchester  County,  furnish  marble  of  good 
quality  but  of  rather  coarse  texture.  That  from  Pleasautville  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  this  respect,  being  made  up  of  large  snow-white 
crystals,  often  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  whence  it  derives  its  popular 
name  of  snowflake  marble.  On  account  of  its  coarseness  it  is  not  well 
adapted  for  carved  work  or  for  use  in  long  columns.  The  Tuckahoe 
stone  is  not  quite  so  coarse  in  texture  and  has  been  more  extensively 
employed  for  building  purposes.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  on  Fifth  ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  is  of  this  stone.  At  Sing  Sing  ami  Dover  Plains 
are  other  quarries  of  rather  coarse  white  dolomitic  marble,  but  which 
are  not  extensively  worked. 

A  very  coarsely  crystalline  light-gray  magnesian  limestone  of  Arch- 
aean age  occurs  at  Gouverneur,  in  Lewis  County.  Although  too  coarse 
for  carved  work  it  answers  well  for  massive  structures,  and,  as  it  ac- 
quires a  good  surface  and  polish,  is  used  to  some  extent  for  ornamental 
work.  It  is  believed  to  be  durable,  since  gravestones  in  the  vicinity 
which  have  been  set  upwards  of  seventy  years  still  present  clean  and 
uniform  surfaces,  and  are  free  from  lichens  and  discolorations  of  any 
land. 
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Two  excellent  varieties  of  colored  marbles  occur  at  Plattsburgh  and 
Chiizy,  in  Clinton  County,  in  this  State,  and  which  are  commercially 
known  as  '*  Lepanto''*  and  French  gray.  The  first  consists  of  a  close, 
tine- grained  gray  groundmass  with  pink  and  white  fossil  remains,  which 
are  evidently  crinoidsil.  The  second  is  more  uniformly  gray  and  bears 
larger  fossils.  It  is  an  excellent  stone  and,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  the  Tennessee  marbles,  has  been  used  more  extensively  for  mantels, 
table  tops,  tiling,  and  general  interior  decorative  work  than  any  other 
of  our  marbles. 

At  Glens  Falls,  on  the  Uudson  lliver,  occurs  an  extensive  deposit  of 
dark  blue-black  magnesian  limestone,  certain  strata  of  which  furnish  the 
tinest  varieties?  of  black  marble  at  present  quarried  in  this  country.  The 
stone  is  very  fine  grained  and  compact,  and,  when  i^>olished,  of  a  deep, 
lustrous  bliick  color,  though  the  uniformity  of  the  surface  is  sometimes 
broken  by  the  presence  of  a  small  white  fossil.  A  two-foot  cube  of  this 
stone  is  in  the  Museum  collections.  The  finest  quality  of  this  marble 
occurs  in  a  single  stratum  some  12  feet  in  thickness.  The  poorer  quali- 
ties are  burned  for  lime,  of  which  they  furnish  material  of  exceptional 
purity.  Black  marble  is  also  quarried  to  some  extent  at  Willsborough, 
in  Essex  County.  At  Port  Henry,  in  this  same  county,  there  is  quarried 
a  green  and  white  speckled  marble,  comx)08ed  of  an  intimate  mixture  of 
serpentine,  calcite,  and  dolomite  that  has  been  used  for  interior  deco- 
rative work.  This  stone  has  been  noticed  more  fully  under  the  head 
of  serpentine. 

At  Lockport  there  is  extensively  quarried  a  soft  gray  crinoidal  lime- 
stone in  which  the  fossils  are  frequently  of  a  pink  or  bluish  opalescent 
color.  It  is  used  to  some  extent  for  mantels  and  other  ornamental  pur- 
poses.t 

In  the  town  of  Warwick,  in  Orange  County,  there  is  found  a  beautiful, 
coarsely  crystalline  marble  of  a  carmine-red  color,  sometimes  slightly 
mottled  or  veined  with  white.  But  little  of  it  has  been  used  and  the 
supply  is  reported  as  small. 

North  Carolina. — Alihough  no  quarries  of  marble  are  at  the  present 
time  worked  to  any  extent  in  this  State,  there  occur  within  its  limits 
numerous  deposits  of  most  excellent  material  that  only  re4]uire  enter- 
prise and  capital  to  bring  to  a  ready  market.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tiin  t  of  these  is  near  Ked  Marble  Gap,  in  Macon  County.  The  rock  is 
a  beautiful  bright  flesh  pink,  sometimes  blotched  or  striped  with  blue 
and  yellow.  The  texture  is  fine  and  even,  and  it  acquires  an  excellent 
surface  and  polish.  The  stone  is  stated  by  Professor  Kerr  to  occur  in 
the  side  of  the  mountain  in  cliffs  150  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  blocks 
of  almost  any  size  can  be  obtained.    It  is  quite  different  from  any- 

*  The  Lepauto  marble  is  Ggared  on  PI.  xxxii  of  the  ceoBos  report,  where  it  is 
wrongly  set  down  as  from  Isle  La  Motte,  Vermont. 

t  J.  8.  Newberry  in  report  on  boilding  and  ornamental  stones^  Yol.  jii  Inter.  £x« 
Reports,  p.  158, 
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thing  now  ill  the  market,  and  would  doubtless  find  a  ready  sale  if 
once  introduced.  Other  marbles  of  white  or  blue-^ray  color  occur  in 
Murphy,  and  Valley  Town,  Cherokee  County ;  Warren  Springs,  Madi- 
son County,  and  near  Marion,  in  McDowell  County.  Lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities  at  present  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  introduction 
of  any  of  these  into  our  principal  markets.  We  have  also  seen  small 
pieces  of  very  compact  deep  blue-black  crystalline  limestone,  taking  a 
high  polish  and  suitable  for  the  finest  grades  of  ornamental  work,  from 
near  Nantehaln,  Swain  County,  in  this  State.  Portions  of  the  stone  are 
traversed  by  a  coarse  network  of  pure  white  calcite  veins  that  greatly 
added  to  its  beauty. 

Pennsylvania. — The  belt  of  Lower  Silurian  limestone  that  extends  from 
Sadsbnry  and  Bart  Townships,  in  Lancaster  County,  in  a  general  east- 
erly direction  through  Chester  County,  and  through  the  western  half 
of  Montgomery  County,  includes  within  its  area  the  only  quarries  of 
merchantable  marble  at  present  worked  within  the  State  limits.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Rogers*  this  belt  forms  the  bed  of  a  narrow  valley 
some  US  mites  in  total  length,  extending  from  near  Abington,  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  to  the  source  of  Big  Beaver  Creek,  in  Lancaster  County. 
The  prevailing  colors  of  the  stone  throughout  the  larger  portion  of  this 
area  are  yellowish  or  bluish,  and  it  is,  as  a  consequence,  suitable  only  for 
making  quicklime  or  for  ordinary  rough  building  purposes.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  valley,  howe\  er,  betwe^jin  Brandywine  and  Wissa- 
hickon  Creeks,  the  stone  has  become  highly  metamorphosed  and  con- 
verted into  a  crystalline  granular  marble,  white  or  some  shade  of  blue  in 
color,  though  often  variously  veined  or  mottled.  All  the  quarries  as  yet 
opened  are  situated  in  Montgomery  County,  on  the  steeply  upturned  or 
overturned  edges  of  the  outcrops  within  half  a  mile  of  the  southern 
edge  of  the  formation  between  Marble  Hall  and  the  Chester  County 
line. 

It  is  stated  that  quarries  were  first  opened  here  about  the  time  of 
the  Kevolutionary  war,  and  that  up  to  1840  this  stone  was  the  favorite 
and  almost  only  material  used  in  the  better  class  of  stone  buildings  in 
and  about  Philadelphia.  At  about  the  latter  date  increased  facilities 
for  transportation  brought  the  better  varieties  of  eastern  marbles  and 
other  stones  into  competition  with  it  and  its  use  has  as  a  consequence 
considerably  diminished.  Among  the  important  buildings  constructed 
of  the  stone  during  its  ])opularity  were  the  United  States  custom-house 
and  mint,  the  Xaval  Asylum,  and  Girard  College,  while  the  seemingly 
endless  rows  of  red  brick  houses  with  the  white  marble  steps,  door 
and  window  trimmings  are  even  now  as  characteristic  of  Philadelphia  as 
are  the  brown-stone  fronts  of  New  York  City. 

The  sarcophagi  for  General  and  Martha  Washington,  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, are  also  of  this  material.    Wiiile  the  Montgomery  County  stone 

•  Kep.  of  First  Geol,  Surv.  of  Penua.,  Vol.  I,  p.  211, 
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has  sliowD  iUelf  to  be  very  durable;  iu  point  of  beaaty  it  falls  far  sbort 
of  the  marbles  from  the  more  Eastern  States,  and  hence  its  use  for  any 
form  of  ornamental  work  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  There  were,  how- 
ever, on  exhibition  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  of  1876  (and  since 
then  transferred  to  the  National  Museum)  samples  of  this  limestone 
from  along  the  Lebanon  Branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bail- 
road,  some  of  which  gave  promise  of  great  utility.  I  would  mention 
especially  two  samples  from  Myerstown  and  Mill  Lane.  These  are  very 
fine-grained  and  compact,  of  a  drab  or  bluish  color  on  a  polished  surface, 
and  traversed  by  wavy  and  Very  irregularly  anastomosing,  nearly  black 
lines.  They  seem  in  every  way  admirably  adapted  for  decorative  work, 
though  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  as  yet  been  at  all  used  for  this 
purpose.  Newberry  states*  that  a  fine  variety  of  black  marble  occurs 
in  or  near  Williamsport,  Lycoming  County.  I  have  never  seen  the 
stone  and  know  nothing  further  regarding  it.  A  black  limestone  that 
takes  a  fine  polish  and  appears  well  suited  for  interior  work  is  stated 
also  to  occur  near  the  cast  end  of  Mosquito  Valley,  in  the  same  county. 
For  exterior  work  it  is  stated  to  be  unsuited,  as  it  splinters  up  badly  on 
exposure. 

Tennessee. — The  valley  of  East  Tennessee  is  underlaid  by  limestone  of 
Lower  Silurian  age  that  furnishes  some  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
grades  of  colored  marbles  at  present  quarried  in  the  United  States. 

The  history  of  the  quarrying  industry  in  this  part  of  the  State,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Safford,t  is  substantially  as  follows:  In  April,  1838,  the 
Kogersville  Marble  Gompany  was  formed  by  gentlemen  in  and  near 
liogersville,  Hawkins  County,  for  the  purpose  of  sawing  marble  and 
establishing  a  marble  factory  in  the  vicinity.  The  company  operated 
to  a  limited  extent  for  several  years,  erecting  a  mill  and  selling  several 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  material  annually,  most  of  which  was  used 
within  the  State  limits.  In  1844  the  company  sold  out  to  a  Mr.  Bice, 
who  shortly  after  sent  a  block  of  the  light  mottled,  strawberry  variety 
to  the  Washington  Monument;  another  block  was  subsequently  sent, 
in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  State  legislature.  These  blocks  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  building  committee  of  the  National  Capitol, 
who  finally  decided  on  the  adoption  of  the  material  for  the  interior 
decorative  work  in  the  extensions  of  that  building.  As  a  consequence, 
what  was  known  as  the  Government  quarry  was  opened,  at  a  point  about 
9  miles  southwest  of  Kogersville,  where  the  Holston  River  intersects 
the  marble  range.  The  rock  here  was  in  large  part  massive  and  the 
bed  several  hundred  feet  in  width.  Many  thousand  feet  were  taken  out, 
being  shipped  by  river  and  rail  to  Charleston  or  Savannah,  and  thence 
by  water  to  Washington.  Public  attention  having  thus  been  drawn  to 
the  beauty  of  these  stones,  there  has  arisen  a  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  them,  to  supply  which  other  quarries  have  been  opened,  and 

■  Rep.  of  JodgeSi  p.  138,139.  t  Geology  of  Tennessee. 
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uow  ^^ Tennessee  marble''  is  one  of  tbe  widest  known  and  most  generally 
used  of  our  ornamental  stones. 

At  the  present  time  the  most  extensive  quarries  are  situated  in  Knox 
and  Hawkins  Counties,  The  prevailing  dOlors  found  here  are  chocolate 
red  and  white,  often  coarsely  variegated  and  fossiliferous;  though  finely 
and  evenly  crystalline  varieties  of  a  beautiful  pink  or  "strawberry" 
color,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  fossil  remains,  also  occur.  All  of  them 
cut  to  a  sharp  edge  and  acquire  a  beautiful  and  lasting  polish  not  ex- 
celled and  rarely  equaled  by  any  foreign  or  domestic  marbles.  Of  for- 
eign marbles,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  they  have  no  exact  counter. 
part>,  but  perhaps  resemble  the  "Bosso  de  Ijevanto"  from  Spezia,  or 
the  Persian  "fiorto,"  more  closely  than  any  other  that  can  be  men- 
tioned. 

Besides  the  localities  above  mentioned,  colored  marbles  occur  in  the 
following  counties  in  this  part  of  the  State :  Hancock,  Grainger,  Jeffer- 
son, Roane,  Blount,  Monroe,  McMinn,  and  Bradley  ;  some  also  occur  in 
Meigs,  Anderson,  Union,  and  Campbell  Counties.  The  Hawkins  County 
marble  is  part  of  a  comparatively  short  belt  of  Trenton  and  Nashville 
rocks  lying  west  of  Bogersville.  It  is  some  16  or  17  miles  long,  and 
from  50  to  300  feet  in  thickness.  The  supply  is  therefore  practically 
unlimited  and  inexhaustible.  The  best  variety  of  the  stone  is  used  only 
for  ornamental  work,  owing  to  its  high  price,  being  valued  at  from  $2 
to  $3  per  cubic  foot  delivered  at  the  nearest  railway  station. 

The  Knox  County  quarries  are  mostly  situated  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  city  of  Knoxville.  According  to  Dr.  Safiford*  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  marble  bed  here  is  some  300  feet,  the  different  layers  of  which 
vary  from  chocolate  red  and  white  variegated  varieties  through  grayish 
white,  pinkish,  and  more  rarely  greenish  colors.  The  most  esteemed 
variety  has  when  polished  a  brownish  red  color,  with  white  spots  and 
clouds,  due  to  fossil  corals  and  crinoids.  The  grayish  white  variety, 
which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  truly  white  marble  of  any  now 
found  in  the  State,  is  greatly  esteemed  for  tombstones,  monuments,  til- 
ing, etc.,  and  is  said  to  be  very  durable,  tombstones  which  have  been 
exposed  for  upward  of  thirty  years  showing  no  signs  of  disintegration 
or  wear.  Both  the  Hawkins  County  and  Knox  County  stones  are  very 
strong  and  heavy,  weighing  about  180  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  which  is 
some  14  pounds  heavier  than  granite.  Quite  similar  variegated  marbles 
are  said  to  occur  in  many  of  the  counties  of  the  Cumberland  table-land, 
as  in  Franklin  County,  on  the  Elk  Eiver ;  at  the  Oil  Springs,  on  Leipoi's 
Creek,  in  Maury  County.  Some  of  the  marbles  of  this  latter  place 
have  a  grayish  grouudmass,  with  fleecy  clouds  of  red  and  green.t 

A  beautiful  olive-green  fossiliferous  marble  is  also  found  in  the  elev- 
enth district  of  Davidson  County,  though  the  extent  of  the  deposit  is 
not  known  by  the  writer.    Kear  Calhoun,  in  McMinn  County,  just  sonth 

'  Op,  cit,  pages  236, 237. 

t  Tennessee  and  its  Agricnltnral  and  Mineral  Vrcalth,  b^  J,  B,  ]^iUobrew,  page  149« 
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of  iLc  Cliilhowee  Mouiitaiu,  occur  breccia  marbles  of  exceptioiial  beauty, 
of  piuk  and  olive-green  colors.  One  quite  unique  stone  from  this  local- 
ity is  composed  of  a  grayish-ground  mass,  with  large  rounded  and  angu- 
lar fragments  of  a  lemon-yellow  color.  These  same  marbles  also  occur 
in  Greene,  Cocke,  Sevier,  and  all  the  counties  of  the  Unaka  range,  but 
they  are  not  much  worked,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  included 
fragments.* 

Dove-colored  marbles  are  stated  by  the  same  authority  to  occur  a  few 
miles  south  of  Manchester,  Coffee  County,  and  in  Wilson  and  Davidson 
Counties.  Dark  limestones,  almost  black  when  polished,  and  often 
traversed  by  veins  of  calcite,  forming  a  good  black  marble,  are  not  un- 
common, occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  Jonesborough,  Washington  County, 
Greencville  and  Newport,  Cocke  County,  on  the  Pigeons,  in  Sevier 
County,  and  Jilso  in  McMinn  and  Polk  Counties.  They  are  at  present 
but  little  used. 

Colored  marbles  are  also  said  to  occurt  in  the  Western  Tennessee 
Valley,  which,  though  somewhat  inferior  in  point  of  beauty  to  those  of 
the  Kast  Valley,  are  still  valuable  stones.  Perry,  Decatur,  Wayne,  and 
Hardin  Counties  are  mentioned  as  offering  the  best  facilities.  On  Shoal 
Creek,  in  Lawrence  County,  are  said  to  be  beds  of  fawn-colored  or 
brownish-red  marbles,  some  40  feet  in  thickness  and  extending  on  both 
sides  of  the  creek  for  a  distance  of  15  miles.  The  stone  is  often  varie- 
gated by  fleecy  clouds  of  green  or  red  green  and  white  colors.  Owing 
to  lack  of  transportation  facilities  it  is  not  now  in  the  market.  In  Wil- 
son and  Davidson  Counties  other  beds  of  bluish  or  dove-colored  marble 
(xicur,  and  in  Rutherford  County  is  a  bed  of  pale-yellow  marble  with 
seri)entiue  veins  of  red  and  black  dots.  The  extent  of  the  deposit  is 
not  known,  and  at  present  the  stone  is  seen  only  in  the  form  of  small 
objects  for  paper-weights  and  curiosities. 

TcjL'dH. — The  resources  of  this  State  are  as  yet  but  little  known. 
There  have  been  received  at  the  National  Museum  several  samples  of 
compact,  light-colored  cretaceous  limestones,  from  the  vicinity  ot  Austin, 
Travis  County,  though  few  of  them  are  of  such  quality  as  to  be  used 
as  marbles.  There  wjis  on  exhibition  at  the  New  Orleans  Exi>osition 
in  1884-'85  a  marble  fire- place  and  mantel  of  Austin  marble  that  was 
wortliy  of  niore  than  passing  notice.  The  stone  was  comx)act,  very  light 
ilnib  in  color,  and  interspersed  with  large  fossil  shells  and  transparent 
calcite  crystal.  This  composition  would  render  some  care  necessary  in 
cutting,  but  the  final  result  would  seem  to  justify  theoutlay.  The  marbles 
received  from  I^urnet  and  vicinity  present  a  variety  of  colors,  some  of 
which  are  very  pleasing.  The}'  range  from  blue-gray  and  distinctly  crys- 
talline to  very  line  and  compact  forms,  designated  as  "  mahogany-red,'^ 
'*  red  and  white." **  purple  variegated,"  etc.  The  "  mahogany-red''  is  dull 
in  color,  and  traversed  by  a  net- work  of  lighter  lines.  It  is  too  hard  and 
l)rittle  to  work  economically.    Tiie  most  promising  variety  is  the  purple 

*  (jreolo^y  ot'TtMiiicHsoi.*,  p.  "Z'iX,  t  Mia.  Ijooourcett  of  Tuuaeaaoc^ 

D.  Mis.'l70,  pt.  L> 25 
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variegated.  This  presents  an  extremely  compact  base  of  a  grayish, 
or  light  laveuder-tiut,  which  is  traversed  by  iiue,  irregular  lines  of  a  red 
and  purple  color.  The  stone  acquires  an  excellent  surface  and  polisb, 
but  is  so  hard  as  to  work  with  great  difficulty. 

Utah. — A  yellowish  white  crystalline  limestono,  that  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  marble,  was  received  at  the  Museum  from  Payson,  in  this  Terri- 
tory, and  a  compact  nearly  black  stone,  interspersed  with  numerous 
white  fossil  shells,  from  the  San  Pete  Valley.  Neither  stone  can  lay 
any  claim  to  beauty,  though  possibly  the  last  mentioned  might  be  made 
to  do  as  marble  under  certain  circumstances. 

Vermont. — Since  this  is  the  lejuling  marble-producing  State  of  the 
Union  a  brief  description  of  the  chief  geological  features  of  the  marble 
formations  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  According  to  Professor 
Brainard*  this  formation  extends  along  the  western  borders  of  the 
States  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont,  between  the  Green 
Mountain  elevation,  which  extends  from  the  Canada  line  nearly  to  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  the  intermittent  Taoonic  Mountains,  which  extend 
south  of  Lake  Champlaiu,  and  in  places  admit  the  marble  veins  within 
the  border  of  New  York.  Of  these  immense  formations,  which  are  from 
1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  thickness,  the  lower  portion,  known  to  geoloj^ists 
as  the  calciferous  (300  to  400  feet  in  thickness),  is  for  the  most  part 
siliceous,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  sandrock  that  underlies  it. 
The  upper  portion,  known  as  the  Trenton  (500  to  000  feet  in  thickness), 
is  impure  from  the  presence  of  clayey  matter,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
the  slate  formation  that  overlies  it.  Only  certain  layers  of  the  middle 
l>ortions  seem  to  have  been  fitted  by  their  original  constitution  for  the 
production  of  marble. 

These  strata  in  Eutland  and  Addison  Counties  appear  in  two  parallel 
lines  about  2  miles  apart,  stretching  from  the  north  line  of  Middlebury 
to  the  south  line  of  Eutland,  and  are  from  100  to  200  feet  in  thickness. 
The  limits  of  the  formation  may  be  best  understood  by  reference  to 
the  accompanying  map  (Plate  vir),  redrawn  from  Professor  Brainard's 
reiiort.t 

Professor  Hitchcock  |  conveniently  divides  the  marbles  of  this  State 
into  four  groupvS  or  classes:  (1)  the  common  white  and  bluish  or  Eolian 
mjirble  (so  called  from  its  occurring  extensively  on  Mount  Eolus) ;  (2) 
the  Winoofiki ;  (3)  the  variegated  of  Plymouth,  aiul  (4)  the  dark,  almost 
black,  of  Isle  La  Motte.  Of  these  the  Eolian  is  most  abundant  by  far, 
and  is  most  extensively  quarried.  In  texture  the  stone  is  fine-gi*ained 
and  often  saccharoidal,  though  less  so  than  the  Italian  marbles.  In 
color  it  varies  from  pure  snowy  white  through  all  shades  of  bluish,  and 
sometimes  greenish,  often  beautifully  mottled  and  veined,  to  nearly 
black,  the  bluish  and  black  varieties  being  as  a  rule  the  finest  and  most 
durable. 


*  'V\u'  Marlilc  Hj)ril«?r  oi'  Western  New  Eii*;laiul,  p.  I). 
t  By  jxTMiissioii  of  tlir  Middlolmry  HisCorical  fiocic'ty. 
;  iiL'olo«;y  of  Vi^riiioiit,  Vol.  li,  page  75*^. 
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The  Htoiio  occurs  iu  beds  usQully  but  a  few  feet  iu  thickuess,  which 
vary  considerably  in  color,  so  that  several  grades,  from  pure  white 
through  greenish,  bluish,  and  almost  black,  may  be  taken  from  the 
same  quarry.*  As  a  rule  the  best  marbles  in  the  State  occur  where  the 
beds  or  strata  stand  at  high  angles,  as  at  West  Kutland.  The  quarries 
themselves  at  this  village  lie  along  the  western  base  of  a  low  range  of 
hills,  which,  to  the  ordinary  observer,  give  no  sign  of  the  vast  wealth 
of  material  concealed  beneath  their  gray  and  uninteresting  exterior.  In 
([uarryiug,  the  best  beds  are  selected,  and  upon  their  upturned  edges 
excavation  is  commence<l,  first  by  blasting,  to  remove  the  weathered 
and  worthless  material,  and  afterward  by  channeling, drilling,  and  wedg- 
ing; no  powder  being  use<l  lest  the  fine  massive  blocks  become  shat- 
tered and  unfit  for  use.  The  quarry  thus  descends  in  the  form  of  a 
rectangular  pit,  with  almost  perpendicular,  often  overhanging,  walls,  to 
a  de[>tli  of  sometiuies  more  than  200  feet,  when  the  beds  are  found  to 
curve  to  the  eastward  and  piiss  under  the  hill,  becoming  thus  more 
nearly  horizontal;  in  following  these  the  (piarry  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vast  cavern  from  whose  smoke- blackened,  gaping  mouths 
one  would  little  suppose  could  be  drawn  the  huge  blocks  of  snow-white 
material  lying  in  gigantic  piles  in  the  near  vicinity  (see  Plate  i).  Some 
of  the  quarries  have  been  i>artially  roofed  over  to  protect  them  from 
snow  and  rain,  and  seem  like  mines  rather  than  quarries.  The  scant 
daylight  at  the  bottom  is  scarce  sufiicient  to  guide  the  quarryman  iu 
his  work.  As  one  peers  cautiously  over  the  edge  into  the  black  and 
seemingly  bottomless  abyss,  naught  but  darkness  and  ascending  smoke 
and  steam  are  visible,  while  his  astonished  ears  are  filled  with  such  an 
unearthly  clamor  of  quarrying  machines,  the  pufilng  of  engines,  and  the 
shouts  of  laborers,  as  is  comparable  with  nothing  within  the  range  of 
our  limited  experience. 

The  stone  taken  from  the  (luarries  is  worked  up  in  the  companies' 
shops  in  the  iui mediate  vicinity  or  shipped  in  the  rough  as  occasion  de- 
mands. The  supply  is  used  for  monumental,  decorative,  or  statuary 
work  and  general  building. 

Other  quarries  in  which  the  stone  so  closely  resembles  that  of  Rut- 
land as  to  need  no  special  descri[>tion,  are  situated  at  East  Doi*set  and 
Dorset,  VVallingford,  Pittsford,  Sutherland  Falls,  Brandon,  and  Mid- 
dlebury.     At  Sutherland  Falls  the  stone  is  very  massive,  and  large 

"  l*n»lVss»)r  Ilitclicock  (Geoloj^y  of  VtTiiioiit,  Vol.  ii,  j».  7(M)  giv«w  tbo  IbUowiug  lig- 
iin;s  n^hitivo  to  tliu  inarblu-heds  at  one  uf  the  WoHt  Kntlaiul  qiiarricH,  bogiDuiug  at 
ILo  ejistmi  Hi(lc5  or  top  layer: 

1.  Upper  l)luo  layer,  4  foul  thick.  7.  Wedged  white  layer,  from  8  iuchet)  to 

2.  UpiKT    white  layer,   3  feet   G  iuches  2  feet  G  iuchett  thick. 

thick.  8.  Muddy  layer,  4  feet  thick. 

X  Gray  liiu(\stone  layer,  5  feet  thick.  |      i).  Striped  green  layer,  4  feet  thick. 

I 

4.  White  Htatiiary  layer,  \\  feet  thick.  10.  Caiiipbor-gum  layer,  ',)  feet  thick. 

r>.  Striped  layer,  1  foot  H  inches  thick.  11.  Whit^  layer,  t)  feet  thick. 

G.  Now  white  layer,  4  feet  thick.  !     12.  Blue  layer,  :$  feet  G  iucbcb. 
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blocks  are  taken  out  for  buildiug  purposes.  Some  of  the  most  valu- 
able, according  to  Professor  Seely,*  are  known  as  the  dark  and  light 
mournhuj  vein  varieties.  The  dark  mourning  vein  has  a  ground  of  tleep 
blue,  while  lines,  neiirly  black,  run  through  it  in  a  zigzag  course,  pre- 
senting a  beautiful  appearance.  The  light  mourning  vein  has  similar 
veins,  but  tlie  ground  is  lighter.  The  quarries  at  this  place  are  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Seely  as  being  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cube  cut 
into  a  hill  with  x>erpendicular  walls  on  the  north  ami  west  rising  to  a 
height  of  nearly  100  feet,  open  to  the  sky,  and  with  an  acre  of  rock 
forming  its  horizontal  marble  floor.  Over  this  floor  are  running  chan- 
neling machines,  cutting  out  long  parallel  blocks  ^yhich  are  afterwards 
cut  up  into  convenient  size,  lifted  from  their  beds,  and  taken  to  the  mills 
to  be  sawn.  Some  sixty  gangs  of  saws  are  kept  running  here  day  and 
night  during  the  busy  season,  and  not  less  than  Ave  hundred  persons,  all 
told,  are  emx)loyed  in  and  about  the  quarries.  The  workmen  are  of  many 
nationalities,  including  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  Irish,  Canadian,  and 
Italian. 

As  stated  by  Professor  Hitchcock,!  the  beds  of  the  Eoliau  variety  of 
marble  are  not  restricted  to  one  locality  but  extend  over  a  large  portion 
of  western  Vermont,  the  formation  in  which  it  occurs  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  State,  usually  interstratified  with  siliceous  and  maguesian 
limestones.  The  strata  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  6  or  8 
feet,  the  thickest  beds  being  usually  found  where  the  marble  is  coarse- 
grained and  friable.  From  Dorset  the  beds  thin  out  toward  the  north, 
the  more  northerly  beds,  though  thinner,  usually  furnishing  the  finer 
grained  and  more  compact  stone.  It  is  stated  |  that  Pittsford  has 
the  honor  of  having  one  of  the  earliest  quarries  in  the  State,  if  not 
the  earliest,  Jeremiah  Sheldon  having  worked  marble  here  as  early 
as  1795.  There  are  three  beds  or  veins  of  marble  running  through 
the  town,  north  and  south.  The  most  easterly  has  a  breadth  of 
some  200  feet,  and  the  stone  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  at  Suther- 
land Falls  or  Proctor,  as  the  town  is  now  called.  The  middle  bed 
is  separated  from  the  first  by  about  UOO  feet  of  lime  rock.  The  bed 
itself  is  some  400  feet  wide,  and  the  stone  varies  in  color  from  pure 
white  to  dark  blue.  The  third  or  west  bed  which  is  thought  to  corre- 
spond to  that  of  West  Kutland  is  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  central 
and  is  about  400  feet  wide.  The  stone  is  dark-blue  and  often  l)eauti- 
fully  mottled.  Some  of  the  beds  here,  as  at  West  Kutland,-furnish  a 
beautiful  snow-white  saccharoidal  stone  suitable  for  statuary  i)uri>oses, 
for  which  it  has  been  used  to  a  slight  extent.  The  Vermont  stsituarv 
marble,  however,  differs  from  its  Italian  prototype,  in  being  of  a  dead 
white  color  and  lacking  the  mellow,  waxy  luster  so  characteristic  of 
the  Italian  stone. 


*  Op,  cit.t  p.  41. 

t(rOolo;;y  of  Vermont,  Vol.ii,  p.  772. 

\  The  Marble  Border  of  Western  New  England,  p.  40. 
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SHV(iral  outcrops  of  marble  occur  in  Middlcbury,  anil  which  have  been 
worked  for  many  years  past;  but  in  consequence  of  the  thinness  of  the 
be<ls,  tlieir  biidly-poiuted  structure,  and  the  interstratification  of  a  mag- 
iH^sian  state  that  produces  numerous  "  rising  seams,''  it  is  quite  difficult 
to  obtain  perfectly  sound  blocks  of  large  size.* 

The  quarries  in  Dorset  .are  situated  mostly  upon  the  sides  of  Mount 
Eolus,  or  Dorset  IVrountain,  as  it  is  also  called,  a  section  of  which  (after 
Hitchcock)  is  here  given. 


The  thickness  of  the  slaty  cap  rock  is  estimated  by  Ilitchcock  at  49vS 
feet,  and  the  various  beds  of  limestone  below  at  1,970  feet.  Although 
but  a  small  portion  of  this  is  suitable  for  quarrying,  still  the  supply  is 
readily  seen  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  i)revailing  colors  of  the  stone,  as 
at  Iwutland,  are  white  and  bluish,  variously  mottled  and  veined.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Seelyt  the  first  quarry  opened  in  Dorset  was  by 
Isaac  Underhill,  in  1785;  the  stone  being  used  chiefly  for  firejambs, 
chimney-backs,  etc.  The  first  marble  grave- stones  ever  furnished  here 
were  the  work  of  Jonas  Stewart,  in  1790. 

The  bed  of  primordial  rock  known  to  geologists  as  the  "red  sand- 
rock,"  which  occur  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  bordering  on 
Lake  (^.hamplain,  is,  as  a  rule,  a  hard,  dark-red  sandstone,  containing 
some  8  or  9  per  cent,  of  potash,  with  about  the  same  amounts  of  iron 
and  lime.  The  entire  formation,  which  is  some  2,000  feet  in  thickness, 
is,  however,  by  no  means  uniform  in  composition,  but  includes  consid- 
erable beds  of  limestone,  dolomite,  slate,  and  shale.  It  is  the  dolomitic 
layer  which  furnishes  the  peculiar  redand-white  mottled  stone  i)opu- 
larly  known  as  Winooski  marble.  According  to  a  writer  in  the  Amer- 
ican Naturalist, {  the  beds  of  this  marble  appear  first  one  or  two  miles 
north  of  Burlington  and  extend  in  a  somewhat  interrupted  series  north 
through  Saint  Albans,  and  end  between  that  pLoce  and  Swanton.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago  a  quarry  was  opened  in  this  rock  about  G  miles 
fiom  Darlington,  but  owing  to  the  hanlness  of  the  stone  the  enter- 
))rise  proved  a  failure  and  the  quarries  were  ab&ndoned.  Later  qujirries 
were  opened  at  Saint  Albans,  and  still  more  recently  were  re-opened  at 
Hurlington,  the  stone  being  used  largely  for  flooring- tiles,  wainscot, 
ings,  and  general  interior  decorative  work.  As  a  rule  the  stone  is  crys- 
talline and  very  hard,  much  harder  than  ordinary  marble.    Its  color  is 

"  (ioology  of  Vermont,  Vol.  ii,  p.  7C9. 

t  Op.  city  p.  no. 

tCicoTfro  It.  Perkins,  Amorican  Natnraliat,  Pe\>.,\^^\« 
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quito  variable,  tlion^li  some  sbade  of  red  mottled  with  white  usnally 
predominates.  Some  varieties  are  beautifully  light  pink  and  white,  or 
pink  and  deep-blue  gray  or  greenish.  The  very  common  chocolate-re4 
and  white  variety  is  put  upon  the  market  as  Lyoruiise  marblej  and  is 
used  largely  for  tiling,  its  natural  color  being  often  rendered  darker  by 
oiling. 

Chemically  the  stone  is  a  dolomite,  though  varying  widely  in  com- 
position in  samples  from  different  localities.  Some  samples  show  a  very 
decided  brecciated  structure,  while  in  others  this  entirely  disappears. 
It  is  as  a  rule  very  hard  to  work,  and,  as  exhibited  in  the  capitol  at 
Albany,  the  surfiico  is  often  disfigured  by  irregular  cavities  and  flaws 
which  are  rather  unsightly.  The  color  is  said  to  fade  on  exposure  to 
the  weather,  and  hence  the  stone  is  used  mostly  for  interior  work. 

An  excellent  outcrop  of  this  marble  occurs  on  the  shore  of  Mallet's 
Bay,  in  the  town  of  Colchester.  The  strata  at  this  point  are  nearly 
horizontal,  and  in  many  places  form  the  banks  of  the  lake.  One  of  the 
best  qucirries  is  so  situated  that  a  vessel  can  be  brought  up  alongside 
and  loaded  with  blocks  with  as  much  ease  as  they  are  usually  loaded 
upon  carts  or  cars  at  inland  quarries.  The  stone  occurs  in  beds  varying 
in  thicknes  from  I  to  G  feet,  and  blocks  of  almost  any  size  can  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  hard  to  work,  but  as  a  consequence  is  very  durable  when 
once  finished,  being  not  cjisily  scratched  or  scarred. 

The  best  developments  of  the  rock  for  marble  quarrying  are  at  Col- 
chester, as  already  mentioned,  Milton,  Georgia,  Saint  Albans,  and  Swan- 
ton.  At  the  last-named  place  there  also  occurs  a  beautiful  gray  marble, 
with  angular  fossil  fragments  of  a  white  and  pink  color,  identical  with 
the  "Lepanto  "  marble  of  New  York.  There  is  also  a  fine  and  compact 
dove-colored  marble  here,  admirably  adapted  for  decorative  work,  but 
the  quarries  are  now  abandoned. 

The  Plymouth  marble,  so  called,  is  a  quite  pure  dolomite,  an  analysis 
by  Dr.  Hunt  resulting  as  follows: 

-  Percent 

Carbonate  of  lime , 53.9 

Carbonaio  of  iiia;;;nc8ia 44.7 

Oxydo  of  iron  and  alumina 1.3 

99.9 

The  stone  occurs  in  the  talcose-schist  formation  near  the  center  of 
the  town  of  Plymouth,  at  an  elevation  of  250  feet  above  the  Plymouth 
pond.  (Juarries  were  opened  here  about  1835,  but  were  soon  abandoned, 
as  the  demand  at  that  time  was  almost  altogether  for  whitxi  mjirble.  The 
beds  dip  GO"^  to  the  east,  and  the  quarry  walls,  wiiicli  have  l)ecn  exposed 
to  the  weather  for  tw(»nty  years,  seem  unaffected.  In  color  the  stone  is 
blue  or  bluish -brown,  diversified  with  long  stripes  and  figures  of  various 
shapes  in  white.  It  is  fine  grained  and  compact,  splitting  with  equal 
facility  in  every  direction.* 


• 
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The  Isle  Ija  Motto  marble  derives  its  name  from  Isle  La  Motte,  in 
Lake  Champlain,  where  it  occurs  in  considerable  abundance.  It  also 
occurs  on  several  other  islands  in  this  lake  and  upon  its  banks  in  many 
places.  According  to  Professor  Hitchcock*  this  was  the  first  marble 
worked  in  the  State,  quarries  having  been  opened  prior  to  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  war.  The  stone,  which  is  largely  used  for  flooring-tiles,  is  very 
dark,  almost  black  in  color,  and  highly  fossiliferous,  having  undergone 
less  metamorphism  than  the  marble  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  So  far 
as  the  author  has  observed  its  color  and  texture  are  such  as  to  preclude 
Its  obtaining  a  high  rank  for  purely  decorative  purposes,  but  for  floor- 
tiling  is  much  esteemed  and  very  durable.  Fossil  shells  of  great  beauty 
are  not  uncommon,  and,  being  snowy  white  in  color,  show  up  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  dark  paste  in  which  they  are  embedded. 

Virginia. — The  extensive  area  comprehended  under  the  title  of  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  embraces  **  all  the  portion  of  the  State  having  for 
its  eastern  boundary  the  western  slope  of  the  Blue  Bidge  and  its  inflected 
continuation,  the  Poplar  Camp  and  Iron  Mountains,  and  for  its  western, 
the  Little  North  and  a  portion  of  the  Big  North  Mountain,  with  the 
southern  prolongation  of  the  former,  Caldwell  and  Brushy  Mountains  5 
and  near  its  southwestern  termination  the  line  of  knobs  forming  the 
extension  of  Walker's  Mountain." t 

The  central  portion  of  the  valley  as  thus  outlined  is  underlaid  largely 
by  limestones  of  Silurio-Cambrian  age,  which  are  in  several  places,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  above  quoted,  capable  of  yielding  good  mar- 
bles. The  specicil  varieties  mentioned  are:  (1)  a  dun  colored  marble 
met  with  near  New  Market  and  Woodstock,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Massanattep  Mountain  in  Page  County  ;  (2)  a  mottled  bluish  mar- 
ble to  the  west  of  New  Market ;  (3)  a  gray  marble  occurring  some  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  Buchanan,  in  Bote- 
tourt County;  (4)  a  white  marble  of  exquisite  color  and  fine  grain 
about  5  miles  from  Lexington,  in  Rockbridge  County;  (5)  a  red  mar- 
ble occurring  only  in  the  Cambrian  formations  lying  among  the  mount- 
ains in  the  more  southwestern  counties;  and  (G)  a  shaded  marble  found 
in  Rockingham  County.  This  last  is  said  to  be  compact,  susceptible  of 
a  beautiful  polish,  and  of  a  yellowish  gray  and  slate  color.  None  of 
the  above  have  as  yet  received  more  than  a  local  application. 

At  Craigsville,  in  Augusta  County,  there  occurs  a  gray,  sometimes 
pink-spotted  encrinal  limestone  which  acquires  a  good  polish,  and 
though  in  no  way  remarkable  for  its  beauty  is  capable  of  extensive  ap- 
plication for  furniture  and  interior  decoration.  The  Archaean  area  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia  also  includes  sundry  areas  of 
workable  marble.  It  is  stated  by  Rogersf  that  "near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tye  River  (in  Nelson  County)  and  the  Rockfish,  a  true  marble  is 

"  Op.  cit.,  p.  776. 

t  Rogers,  G«ol.  of  the  Virginias,  pp.  ^3,  204. 

t  Op.  cit.,  pp.  81-83. 
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fomid,  of  a  beautiful  wiiitcness  and  of  a  texture  which  renders  it  Riis- 
c<»i)tible  of  a  fine  polish  as  well  as  being  readily  wrought  with  the  chisel. 
A  few  miles  from  Lynchburgh,  in  Campbell  County,  a  good  marble  is 
likewise  found.''  "The  Tye  River  marble  and  one  or  more  analogous 
veins"  are  further  stated  to  "have  all  the  characters  of  astatnnry 
marble  of  fine  quality,  and  should  not  some  peculiarity,  as  yet  unper- 
ceived,  prevent  their  appli(;ation  to  the  purposes  of  the  sculptor,  they 
will  no  doubt  be  looked  upon  as  very  valusvble  possessions."  The  writer 
has  seen  none  of  the  material  from*  this  locality.  White  and  i>ink 
marbles  of  excellent  quality  also  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Goose  Creek, 
in  Loudoun  County.  We  have  seen  samples  of  the  white,  which  for 
purity  of  color,  fineness  of  grain,  and  general  excellence,  are  not  ex- 
celled by  any  marble  now  quarried  in  the  United  States,  but  the  extent 
of  the  deposit  is  as  yet  unknown. 

The  stalagmitic  deposits  upon  the  floors  of  the  caverns  at  Luray,  in 
Page  County,  furnish,  when  cut,  occasional  fine  pieces  of  the  so-called 
onyx  marble,  but  the  stone  is  too  easily  fractured  and  too  uneven  in 
texture  to  be  worked  economically,  even  were  the  deposits  of  sufficient 
extent  to  warrant  the  opening  of  quarries.  I  am  informed  by  Prof.  (J. 
n.  Goode  that  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  mantels  of  stalagmitic 
marble  in  the  dwellings  of  Virginia.  These  are,  however,  always  made 
from  blocks  found  loose  in  the  field  or  in  caves  near  at  hand. 

(4)  LIMESTONES  AND  DOLOMITES  OTHER  THAN  MARBLES. 

Alabama, — A  dark  compact  limestone  has  been  received  at  the  Mu- 
seum from  Calera,  Shelby  County,  and  a  light-colored,  finely  fossilifer- 
ons  one  from  Dickson,  in  Colbert  County.  The  last  mentioned  closely 
n»s(Mnblos  in  general  fippearance  the  celebrated  limestone  from  Bedford, 
Ind.,  to  be  noticed  later.    It  appears  of  good  quality,  and  works  readily. 

Arkansas, — Oolitic  limestone  suitable  for  building,  and  having  the 
reputation  of  being  very  durable,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Owen*  to  occur  near 
Batesville,  in  Independence  County. 

Colorado. — The  collections  show  from  this  State  a  coarse,  reddish 
limestone  from  Jeflferson  County,  and  also  a  very  compact,  finely  crys- 
talline black  stone,  traversed  by  a  coarse  net-work  of  very  fine  white 
lines,  from  Pitkin  in  Gunnison  County.  This  last  stone  takes  a  polish, 
and  might  almost  be  classed  as  a  marble.  Neither  stone  is  now  quar- 
ried to  any  extent. 

Florida, — This  State  at  present  furnishes  scarcely  anything  in  the 
line  of  building  stone,  nor  is  there  much  demand  for  any  other  form  of 
building  material  than  wood.  On  Anastasia  Island,  about  2  miles  from 
Saint  Augustine,  there  was  formerly  quarried  to  a  considerable  extent  a 
very  coarse  and  porous  shell  limestone  which  was  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  old  city  of  Saint  Augustine  and  of  Fort  Marion,  which  was 

•Gcol.  of  Ark.,  Vol.  i,  p.  220. 
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built  about  tho  middle  of  tbo  oiglitoonth  ceiitur3\  The  rock  is  com- 
posed simply  of  shells  of  a  bivalve  mollusk  more  or  loss  broken  and 
cemented  together  by  the  same  material  in  a  more  finely  divided  state. 
Fragments  of  shells  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  occur.  The  rock  is 
loosely  compacted  and  very  porous,  but  in  a  mild  climate  like  that  of 
Florida  is  nevertheless  very  durable.  The  quarries  were  opened  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  the  stone  is  not  now  extensively 
used,  owing  in  part  to  the  dampness  of  houses  constructed  of  it,  and  in 
]>art  to  the  cheapness  of  wood.  The  rock,  wliichis  popularly  known  as 
Coquina  (tho  Spanish  word  for  shell),  is  of  Upper  Eocene  age.  In  the 
<iuarries  the  stone  lies  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surfiice,  and  can  be  cut 
out  with  an  ax,  in  sizes  and  shapes  to  suit. 

The  oolitic  limestone  occurring  at  Key  West  has  been  quarried  and 
used  in  the  construction  of  numerous  private  and  public  buildings  in 
that  vicinity. 

Kansm. — The  limestones  and  dolomites  of  this  State  are,  as  a  rule, 
of  a  light  color,  soft  and  porous  and  incapable  of  receiving  a  polish 
such  as  will  fit  them  for  any  form  of  ornamental  work.  Many  of  them 
are  cellular  and  loosely  compacted,  being  made  up  in  large  part  of  a 
small  fossil  rhizopod  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat  and  known 
under  the  name  of  fmulina.  Such  stones  are  obviously  unfitted  for 
exi)osed  work  in  localities  subject  to  great  extremes  of  temperature, 
although  they  may  be  very  durable  in  mild  or  dry  climates.  Those  at 
present  quarried  are  almost  without  exception  of  Carboniferous  or 
rerniian  age,  and  occur  only  in  thin  beds,  varying  from  a  few  inches 
to  8  or  10  feet  in  thickness. 

]S"oar  Irving  there  occurs  a  light-colored,  soft,  thin-bedded  stone, 
which,  though  not  quarried  during  the  census  year,  has  in  times  past 
l)W3n  used  for  building  i)urposes  in  Atchison  and  Kansas  City.  It  is 
soft  and  easily  quarried  and  for  ordinary  construction  requires  but 
little  dressing.  At  Frankfort  a  similar  stone  occurs  which  has  been 
used  to  some  extent  for  buildings,  though  principally  for  foundations. 
Some  of  the  stone  from  these  localities  are  of  very  poor  quality,  being 
soft  and  quite  cellular  through  the  breaking  away  of  the  small  fossils 
above  referred  to.  Atchison,  in  the  same  county,  has  quarries  of  a 
darker,  more  compact  stone,  which  are  worked  for  local  use. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Topeka  there  are  quarried  light-colored,  compact, 
finely  fossiliferous  dolomites  and  limestones  which  work  very  readily, 
an<l  which  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  about  thirty-five 
common  buildings  in  that  city,  besides  a  church,  school,  and  opera 
houses' in  Emporia.  They  have  also  been  used  in  Parsons,  in  Labette 
County,  and  neighboring  towns  in  Missouri. 

Near  Lane,  in  Franklin  County,  gray  and  buff  limestones  are  quarried 
and  used  quiUi  extensively  in  Ottawa  and  Garnctt,  in  the  same  State, 
though  some  have  been  shipped  to  Chicago.  The  buff  variety  is  some- 
times oolitic,  resembling  to  some  ext<ent  the  Bedford  (Indiana)  stone. 
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The  texture  is  firm  and  compact,  and  it  acquires  a  good  surface  and 
polish.  The  gray  variety  is  coarser,  and  often  somewhat  cellular,  owing 
to  the  imperfect  filling  of  the  spaces  between  the  fossil  particles  of 
which  it  is  composed.  A  section  of  the  quarry  shows  the  gray  stone 
to  occur  in  a  bed  about  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  bufif  oolitic  about  6 
feet  in  thickness,  the  layers  of  which  vary  from  18  to  24  inches  each. 

Near  Marion  Center,  in  Marion  County,  there  is  quarried  a  light-drab 
cellular  magnesian  limestone  of  Permian  age,  that  has  been  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  asylum  for  the  blind  and  insane  at  Wyandotte  and 
Topcka,  in  this  State.  Similar  stones  are  quarried  at  Cottonwood,  in 
Chase  County.  The  stratum  of  quarry  rock  here  is  some  6  feet  in 
thickness  and  blocks  of  any  desired  size  and  of  thickness  not  ex- 
ceeding 2}  feet  can  be  obtained.  The  principal  markets  for  these  stones 
are  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Lincoln  and  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  Pueblo  and  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Scott  are  some  half  a  dozen  irregularly  worked 
quarries  which  furnish  stone  for  building  foundations  and  pavements 
in  the  near  vicinity.  The  stone  is  dark  colored,  fine  grained,  and  semi- 
crystalline,  and  is  said  to  stand  the  wear  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years' 
exposure  very  well.  It  turns  to  a  brownish  color  on  long  exposure  and  is 
strong  enough  for  ordinary  structures.  The  stone  quarried  at  Winfield 
is  a  light-colored,  fine-grained  cellular  rock  and  so  soft  as  to  be  quarried 
by  means  of  plug  and  feathers  only,  the  holes  being  first  bored  by 
means  of  a  common  auger  without  point.  It  is  a  handsome  stone  and 
has  a  good  reputation  for  durability.  It  is  used  mostly  in  this  State, 
though  some  is  shipped  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.* 

Many  of  the  towns  in  Butler  County  produce  fine-grained,  light-col- 
ored limestones  suitable  for  rough  building  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
but  not  at  all  suitable  for  ornamental  work. 

Illinois. — No  siliceous  crystalline  rocks  of  any  kind  are  to  be  found 
within  the  State  limits,  almost  the  entire  product  being  limestone  or 
dolomites,  with  a  few  quarries  of  sandstone,  which  are  noticed  on  p.  448. 

The  most  notable  of  the  limestones  of  this  State  is  the  finegrained, 
very  liglit  colored  Niagara  stone,  quarried  in  the  vicinity  of  Lemont  and 
Joliet,  in  Will  Countj'.  According  to  Professor  Conover,t  the  Lemont 
quarries  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  Illinois  and  Lake  Michigan  Canal,  and 
the  beds  of  stone  are  quarried  to  their  lower  limits  through  a  variable 
thickness  of  from  12  to  40  feet.  The  stone  here  is  uniformly  a  fine- 
grciincil,  homogeneous,  light-drab  limestone,  occurring  in  beds  from  C 
to  24,  and  sometimes  30  inches  in  thickness.  The  beds  are  divided  ver- 
tically by  seams  occurring  at  intervals  of  from  12  to  50  feet,  and  con- 
tinuing with  smooth  faces  for  long  distances,  and  also  by  a  second  set 
running  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  first,  but  only  continuous  be- 
tween massive  joints  and  at  irregular  intervals.    This  structure  renders 

*Profc8dor  nrodhcad  iu  Report  of  Tenth  Census,  pp.  275-277. 
t  Report  of  Tenth  ConsuS;  p.  221. 
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tlio  rock  very  easily  quarried  and  obtainable  in  blocks  of  almost  any^ 
required  dimensions.  The  stone  is  soft  and  easily  worke<I,  taking  read- 
ily a  smooth  surface,  bat  no  polish.  It  can  be  turned  on  a  lathe,  and  is 
made  into  balustrades  and  other  forms  of  ornamental  work.  It  can  be 
(jarved  in  bas-relief,  but  is  not  sufficiently  tough  for  high  reliefs  that  are 
to  be  exposed  to  the  weather.  To  produce  smooth  surfaces  for  flagging, 
etc.,  the  stone  is  planed  by  machines  somewhat  similar  to  those  used  in 
planing  iron.  The  stone  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lemont  is  said 
to  contiiin  less  iron  and  to  tarnish  less  readily  than  that  a  few  miles 
distant  at  Joliet. 

The  stone  in  the  quarry  contains  much  moisture,  and  during  cold 
weather  care  has  to  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  by  freezing  until  the  quarry 
water  has  evai>orated.  This  causes  a  considerable  annual  exx)ense  in 
making  earth  protections,  except  in  those  few  quarries  that  are  so  situ- 
at<»d  that  they  can  be  flooded  with  water  during  the  winter  months. 

The  quarries  extend  for  nearly  4  miles  below  Lemont,  where  a  gap  oc- 
(iiirs,  to  just  below  Lockport,  from  which  point  a  line  of  closely-adjoining 
quarries  extend  to  below  Joliet.  The  finer  varieties  of  the  stone  do  not 
seem  well  fitted  for  heavy  miisonry  in  damp  situations.  Fine  clay  seams 
abound,  which  are  invisible  when  the  stone  is  first  quarried,  and  which 
under  favorable  circumstances  do  not  develop  at  all,  but  when  exi>osed 
to  heavy  pressure  or  to  alternate  moisture  and  dryness,  accompanied  by 
frost,  they  are  soon  developed,  and  often  render  the  stone  worthless. 
Even  the  best  varieties  of  the  stone  tarnish  after  a  short  exposure,  es- 
l)e(jially  in  cities  where  soft  coal  is  burned. 

The  Joliet  quarries  extend  from  a  point  about  a  mile  below  Lockport 
to  the  same  disbince  below  Joliet.  Two  distinct  varieties  of  stone  occur. 
That  quarried  from  the  lower  beds  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is 
as  a  rule  rougher,  more  coarsely  textured,  and  tarnishes  more  readily 
tlian  that  from  the  higher  levels.  It  is  now  but  little  used,  except  for 
heavy  masonry.  In  the  quarries  back  from  the  river,  on  the  higher 
levels,  the  stone  is  fine  grained,  more  homogeneous,  and  in  this  respect 
fully  equal  to  the  Lemont  stones.  The  beds  now  worked  are  from  3  to 
4  feet  in  thickness,  and  Large  blocks  are  obtainable.  Most  of  it  seems 
to  weather-stain  rather  more  than  that  from  Jjemont.  The  value  of  the 
stone  quarried  at  these  two  places  is  probably'  fully  equal  to  that  of  all 
the  other  stone  quarried  in  the  Stiite.* 

Three  large  quarries  are  worked  in  these  same  formations  at  Batavia, 
but  as  a  rule  the  stone  is  coarser  and  more  difiicult  to  work  than  those 
just  described.  Other  quarries  occur  at  Thornton  and  Blue  Island, 
(vook  County,  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  as  noticed  in  the  catalogue 

•  These  botlH  worn  foniuTly  described  aa  conipowMl  of  U^ht  buft*  Htone,  while  tho 
deeper  portions  of  tho  (piarrien  now  fiirniuh  **blne»t^no."  Tho  difference  resiilte 
from  the  difference  in  amount  of  oxidation  of  tho  small  amount  of  iron  dissominated 
throii<:rh  the  wholo  niasM,  the  change  having  roBoltiHl  from  atmoHphcric  influoncos. 
Tho  same  change  must  ultimatoly  take  placo  hi  all  tho  blacstone  which  is  brought  to 
the  Hurfaco.    (Geology  of  Illinois,  Vol.  iv,  p.  1^.) 
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of  tbo  Masoum  collection.  Within  tlio  city  limits  of  Chicago  there  is 
quarried  from  this  same  formation  a  coarser  somewhat  cell  alar  stone, 
that  from  its  unique  character  perhaps  merits  a  special  description. 
According  to  Hunt*  this  stone  when  pure  is  a  nearly  white  granular 
crystalline  dolomite,  containing  54.6  per  cent,  carbonate  of  lime.  It, 
however,  contains  so  large  a  portion  of  bituminous  matter,  that  blocks 
sometimes  become  quite  black  on  exposure.  The  color  fades  somewhat 
in  time,  but  the  petroleum  odor  is  often  perceptible  for  long  distances. 
The  stone  has  been  used  to  some  extent  for  building  purposes,  as  notably 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chicago.  The  gummy  bituminous 
matter  causes  the  dust  from  the  streets  to  adhere  to  exposed  surfaces, 
thus  giving  the  buildings  a  peculiar  antique  'appearance.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Batchen  that  this  pseudo-antique  appearance  is  greatly 
admired  by  some.  The  presence  of  the  bitumen  is  beneficial  in  at  least 
one  respect,  in  that  it  renders  the  stone  less  pervious  to  moisture,  and 
hence  less  liable  to  disintegration  by  freezing.  This  stone  is  repre- 
sented by  an  18-inch  cube  in  the  Museum  collections. 

Lower  Silurian  (Trenton)  limestones  and  dolomities  are  quite  exten- 
sively quarried  in  Jo  Daviess  County,  and  make  a  handsome  and  very 
durable  building  material.  Calhoun,  Alexandria,  and  Ogle  Counties 
also  furnish  good  material,  but  which,  for  lack  of  space,  can  not  be  de- 
scribed here.  At  various  points  in  Whiteside  and  Hopkins  Counties 
there  are  outcrops  of  limestones  belonging  to  the  Cincinnati  group,  a 
part  of  which  will  furnish  durable  building  material.  The  stone  needs, 
however,  to  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  since  all  the  beds  are  not 
of  equal  quality. 

At  Joncsborough,  in  Union  County,  there  occurs  a  fine,  even-grained, 
compact,  beautifully  oolitic  stone  that  cuts  to  a  sharp  even  edge,  and 
seems  admirably  adapted  for  carved  work  and  general  building  pur- 
poses as  well.  Specimen?  in  the  National  Museum  are  of  a  lighter  color 
than  the  Bedford,  Ind.,  oolotic  stone  and  take  a  better  polish.  We 
have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  lasting  qualites,  but  it  is  stated  t 
to  be  liable  to  injury  from  frost  when  exposed  in  damp  places.  The 
stone  is  of  the  Carboniferous  age.  Other  oolitic  stones  occur  at  Rose- 
clair,  in  Hardin  County.  They  are  of  a  dark  bluish-gray  color  and  take 
a  good  i)olish. 

There  are  many  other  localities  in  the  State  which  furnish  excellent 
varieties  of  building  stone.  These  can  not  be  mentioned  here  for  lack 
of  space.  Interested  parties  are  therefore  referred  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  Museum  collections  and  to  the  report  of  the  Tenth  Census. 

Indiana. — Few  of  the  limestones  at  present  quarried  in  the  Unite<l 
States  exceed  in  reputation  and  beauty  the  fine-grjiined  oolitic  stone 
of  sub-Carboniferous  age  from  the  vicinity  of  Bedford,  in  this  State, 
and  popularly  known  as  "  Bedford  limestones."    The  rock  is  of  fine  and 

*  Clicmical  and  Geoloj^ical  EBsays,  p.  172. 
t  Report  of  Tenth  CenHUS,  p.  225. 
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even  texture,  mid  is  composed  of  small  rounded  concretiouary  grains 
of  about  the  size  of  a  ^rain  of  mustard  seed  compactly  cemented  to- 
getber  by  crystalliue  lime  or  calcite.  The  stone  is  soft,  but  tenacious 
(specimens  Laving  borne  a  pressure  of  12,000  pounds  per  square  incb), 
an<l  works  readily  in  every  direction.  It  is  therefore  a  great  favorite 
for  carved  work,  and  is  used  more  extensively  for  this  i)urpose  than  any 
other  of  our  limestones.  No  better  example  of  the  a«laptability  of  the 
stone  for  this  pur[>ose  can  be  given  than  the  elegant  mansion  of  Mr.  C. 
J.  V^anderbilt,  on  Fil'th  avenue,  in  New  York  City.  Unfortunately,  as 
is  usually  the  case  with  light  limestones,  this  stains  biidly  in  cities  where 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  manufacturing,  as  is  only  too  well  illustrated 
in. the  case  referred  to. 

Although  the  quarries  have  been  worked  systematically  for  but  a  few 
years,  the  stone  is  already  widely  known,  alid  is  coming  into  very  gen- 
eral use  in  nearly  every  city  of  imi>ortauce  in  the  country.  At  the 
l)rincipal  quarries,  which  are  situated  near  Bedford,  Lawrence  County, 
the  stone  occurs  in  a  solid  bed,  that  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  40 
feet  without  reaching  the  bottom. 

Stones  very  similar  in  general  appearance^  but  not  always  so  dis- 
tinctly oolitic  and  often  containing  a  considerable  percentage  of  bitu- 
minous matter,  also  occuv  and  are  extensively  quarried  at  EUettsville, 
in  Monroe  County.  Other  localities  not  so  extensively  worked  occur  in 
Owen,  Washington,  Crawford,  and  Harrison  Counties.  Samples  re- 
ceived at  the  Museum  from  near  Corydon  in  the  last-named  county  are 
of  a  beautifully  fine  and  even  oolitic  structure,  very  light  color,  firm 
and  compact.  They  resemble  the  oolitic  stone  from  Princeton,  Ky., 
more  closely  than  any  other,  but  are  much  more  compact.  The  stone 
is  stated  to  occur  in  inexhaustible  (luantities. 

The  Washington  County  deposit  at  Salem  is  said  to  be  a  very  fine  one, 
there  being  a  solid  bed  of  the  oolite  30  feet  in  thickness,  with  only  about 
5  feet  of  cap  rock. 

Other  limestones  or  dolomites  of  excellent  quality,  but  lacking  the 
oolitic  structure,  occur  in  many  jiarts  of  the  State.  A  compact,  fine- 
grained drab  stone,  taking  a  very  good  polish  and  also  of  subCarbonif- 
erous  age,  occurs  at  Greencastle,  Putnam ville,  and  Okalla,  in  Putnam 
County,  and  is  quarried  for  lime  and  for  building  purposes  in  the  vari- 
ous cities  and  towns  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  quarried  at  Bedford  also 
a  fine  grained  semi-crystalline,  dark-gray  stone,  which  is  capable  of  a 
variety  of  uses. 

Near  Silverville,  in  Lawrence  County,  there  occurs  a  very  fine-grained 
compact  stone  of  a  drab  color,  that  acquires  readily  a  smooth  and  even 
surface.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  utilize  this  for  lithographic 
purposes,  but,  it  is  stated,  with  indififerent  success.  It  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  darker  variety  of  the  well-known  Bavarian  litho- 
grai)hic  stone,  but  is  somewhat  harder. 
As  will  be  noticed,  nearly  all  the  quarries  mentioned  lie  in  that  i)or- 
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tioQoftbe  state  south  of  ludiauapoUs.  But  few  quarries  of  inipor 
tance  lie  to  the  uortli  of  this  i)oiut,  aud  wheu  worked  the  stoue  is  used 
principally  iu  the  mauufacture  of  quicklime.  At  Auderson,  in  Madison 
County,  a  light-colored,  fine-grained  stone  occurs  in  beds  of  from  4  to 
12  inches  in  thickness,  which  is  used  locally  for  daggiug  and  general 
trimming  purposes. 

Iowa. — Although  this  State  abounds  in  limestones  and  dolomites  to 
the  exclusion  of  almost  all  other  varieties  of  building  stone,  but  little 
of  the  material  now  quarried  is  of  such  a  nature  as  ever  to  ac^juire  more 
than  a  local  reputation.  Though  having  altogether  more  than  three 
times  the  numbcj^  of  quarries  found  in  Illinois,  these  are  mostly  small 
siilairs,  and  the  value  of  the  total  product  is  but  little  more  than  one- 
half  that  of  the  latter  State.  At  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  Tenth 
Census  the  whole  number  of  quarries  in  the  State  was  131,  of  which  128 
were  of  limestones  and  dolomites,  aud  the  remaining  3  of  sandstone, 
which  are  mentioned  on  p.  449. 

At  the  present  time  the  most  important  quarries  are  situated  iu  the 
Niagara  division  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formations,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stoue 
City,  Jones  County;  Farley,  Dubuque  County,  and  in  various  i>ortiou8 
of  Jackson,  Cedar,  Clinton,  and  Scott  Counties.  The  Jones  County 
stone  is  a  verj  light-colored,  fine-grained  and  compact  bituminous  dolo- 
mite. That  from  Farley  is  very  similar  in  general  appearance,  but  con- 
tains less  bituminous  matter.  In  the  small  blocks  received  at  the 
Museum  the  stones  appear  of  good  quality,  but  we  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  learning  their  weathering  qualities. 

A  finely  crystalline  light  colored  limestone  of  sub  Carboniferous  age  is 
quite  extensively  quarried  near  Burlington,  in  I)es  Moines  County. 
According  to  Professor  McGee*  this  stone,  which  is  practically  identi- 
cal with  that  of  Keokuk,  in  Lee  County,  is  used  chieliy  for  common 
masonry,  and  only  occasionally  for  dressed  work.  The  upper  beds  are 
''nearly  white  in  color,  line,  compact,  homogeneous,  and  hard,  with  a 
choncoidal  or  splintery  fracture,  like  the  so  called  lithographic  lime- 
stone of  nearly  the  same  geological  age.  This  stone  has  been  used  to 
some  extent  for  ornamental  purposes,  but  contains  too  many  incipient 
fractures,  and  is  too  liable  to  unexpected  disruption  to  bo  of.  special 
value." 

Near  Le  Grand  and  Montour,  iu  Tama  County,  there  occurs  a  magne- 
sian  limestone  of  the  same  age  as  that  just  described,  which  is  fine 
grained,  compact,  and  generally  buff  or  whitish  in  color.  The  coarser 
portions  are  extensively  used  for  heavy  masonry,  while  the  finer  grades, 
which  are  often  beautifully  veined  with  iron  oxides,  are  used  for  orua- 
mental  work  under  the  name  of  "  Iowa  marbles."  Some  of  the  stone 
from  this  locality  is  oolitic.  Similar  stones  are  extensively  quarried  at 
Iowa  Falls  and  at  Humboldt  and  Dakota,  in  Humboldt  County.     Lime- 

*  Koport  of  Tcuth  Census,  p.  261.  .  . 
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stoues  aud  dolomites  boloDgiug  to  the  Saint  Louis  eiM)eli  of  the  Sub- 
carboniferous  age  are  quite  extensively  quarried  in  various  parts  ot* 
Lee,  Des  Moines,  Henry,  Washington,  Van  Buren,  Jeflferson,  Keokuk, 
\Vai)ello,  Manhaska,  Marion,  Story,  Hamilton,  and  Webster  Counties. 
That  from  near  Farmington,  Van  Buren  County,  varies  from  light  buff 
to  nearly  white  in  color,  is  fine  grained,  and  has  been  quarried  for  litho- 
graphic purposes.  It  is,  however,  no  longer  used,  having  been  found 
to  contain  too  many  dry  seams  often  cemented  by  crystalline  carbbnate 
of  lime.  At  Chequest  the  limestone  takes  a  fair  x)olish  and  is  known 
as  "Chequest  marble." 

In  the  Devonian  limestones  near  Iowa  City  and  Roberts  Ferry  there 
fre<iuently  occur  masses  of  fossil  coral  (Acervularia  davidsoni)  which, 
when  cut  aud  polished,  form  beautiful  ornaments  and  paper-weights, 
though  of  small  size.  They  are  known  popularly  asbinVs-eye  and  flsh- 
egij  marbles. 

One  of  the  most  uni(iue  marbles  in  this  country  is  found  in  the  De- 
vonian beds  near  Charles  City.  The  stone,  which  is  known  commer- 
cially as  "Madrepore  marble,"  consists  of  a  fine  grained  and  compact 
noncjry stall ine  groundmass  of  a  yellowish-brown  or  drab  color,  in 
which  are  embedded  a  great  variety  of  fossil  forms  and  shapes,  includ- 
ing large  strometophera  sometimes  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 
The  stone  polishes  well  and  the  fossil  forms  show  up  in  a  manner  pecul- 
iarly beautiful  and  unique.  This  marble  is  represented  in  the  Museum 
collections  by  a  large  polished  slab  (catalogue  No.  38465)  as  well  as  by 
the  smaller  specimens  in  the  systematic  series. 

Kentucky. — Although  the  building  stones  of  this  State  are  entirely 
unknown  in  our  principal  markets  and  but  few  of  them  have  more  than 
a  strictly  local  reputation  it  by  no  means  follows  that  there  is  any  lack 
of  material  or  that  it  is  at  all  inferior  in  quality.  While  it  is  true  that  no 
marbles  or  granites  of  importance  are  found,  yet  there  abound  limestones 
of  the  iiuest  quality  and  in  inexhaustible  quantities.  The  oolitic  lime- 
stones of  this  State  are  without  superiors,  if  indeed  they  have  equals. 
Through  the  energy  of  Prof.  J.  11.  Proctor  the  Museum  has  received  a 
full  series  of  these  stones,  and  we  are  able  to  speak  of  their  qualities 
from  personal  observation.  In  Todd,  Grayson,  Meade,  Simpson,  Chris- 
tian, and  Caldwell  Counties  oolitic  stones  occur  of  very  light,  almost 
white,  color  and  excellent  quality.  The  varieties  from  Litchfield  and 
Princeton  are  especially  worthy  of  mention.  The  oolitic  character  is 
very  pronounced  in  these  stones,  and  while  in  some  cases  the  produc- 
tion of  a  perfect  surface  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  breaking  away  of 
these  minute  rounded  grains,  still  in  the  better  qualities  the  sharp  edges 
and  smooth  surfaces  are  as  readily  acquired  as  on  the  celebrated  Bed- 
ford (Iiid.)  or  other  stones  of  this  character.  These  are  superior  to  the 
Bedford  stone,  moreover,  in  their  clear  and  uniform  colors,  never  being 
blotched  with  oil,  as  is  the  Bedford  stone.  Professor  Proctor  informs  us 
that  the  stone  is  <innrried  with  ease,  is  easily  wrought,  stands 
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urc  well,  and  is  considered  one  of  tbe  most  reliable  stones  in  the 
State. 

Compact  line-grained  limestones  of  a  dark  drab  color,  talking  a  smooth 
surface,  but  not  suited  for  marble,  are  found  in  the  towns  of  Franklin, 
Simpson  County;  Lebanon,  Marion  County  j  Russellville,  Logan  County, 
and  others.  A  part  of  the  Franklin  County  stone  is  fine  grained  and 
suitable  for  lithographic  purposes,  though  inferior  to  the  imported 
Bavarian  stone.  Very  light  colored  compact  limestones  are  found  also 
in  Simpson,  Logan,  and  Franklin  Counties,  but  we  have  no  information 
regarding  their  availability  or  the  extent  to  which  they  are  quarried. 

Maine. — Limestone  is  an  abundant  and  common  rock  in  this  State, 
especially  in  the  southeastern  part,  in  the  counties  of  Knox  and  Lin- 
coln, where  it  is  very  extensively  burnt  into  quicklime.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware  none  of  the  stone  is  utilized  for  building,  as  its  colors — blue  and 
blue-black,  veined  with  white — are  poorly  adapted  for  such  purposes. 
No  stone  suitable  for  marble  is  yet  known  to  occur  in  the  State,  though 
Hitchcock*  expresses  the  opinion  that  such  may  yet  be  found  in  "  the 
belt  of  llelderberg  limestone,  running  from  Matagamon  (east  branch 
Penobscot)  River  northeasterly.'' 

Many  samples  of  so-called  white  marbles  have  been  taken  from  the 
limestone  formations  about  Rockland,  in  Knox  County,  but,  so  far  as 
observed  by  the  present  writer,  they  are  all  too  coarsely  crystalline  or 
too  distinctly  granular  in  structure  to  be  of  value. 

Michigan, — Limestone  or  dolomites  of  a  character  suitable  for  build- 
ing purposes  are  at  present  but  little  quarried  in  this  State,  the  entire 
value  of  the  output  during  the  census  year  being  but  about  $20,000. 
A  fine-grained  fossiliferous  dolomite  of  a  drab  color  is  worked  at  Sib- 
ley's Station,  in  Wayne  County,  and  a  very  light-colored  granular  rock, 
of  similar  composition,  near  Raisinville,  in  Monroe  County.  Near  Al- 
pena light-colored  limestones  are  quarried  which  are  hard,  compact,  and 
said  to  be  durable.  They  are  not  obtainable  anywhere  in  large  quan- 
tities nor  in  blocks  of  large  size,  but  there  are  numerous  small  openings 
sufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand.  Other  localities  where  stone  can 
be  obtained  are  at  Trenton,  near  Detroit,  and  ujion  Macon  Creek,  both 
in  Monroe  County.  The  stone  is  apt  to  contain  dry  seams  and  requires 
care  in  selecting.    These  are  all  of  Devonian  age. 

Minnesota, — The  Lower  Silurian  limestones  and  dolomites  of  this 
State,  which  are  at  present  the  only  ones  quarried,  are,  as  shown  by 
the  Museum  collection,  nearly  all  of  a  light  buff,  drab,  or  blue  color, 
fine-grained  and  compact,  though  in  some  cases  cellular  and  semi- 
crystalline,  according  to  Professor  Winchell.f 

The  stone  appears  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  St.  Croix 
Valley,  and  is  quarried  at  all  points  where  (except  Lake  City)  there  is 
any  demand  between  Stillwater  and  Winona,  along  the  Mississippi  Val- 

•  8i3C(MhI  Aumial  liup.  (Jeol.  of  Maine,  18(i2,  i».  4*^*S. 
tRoj>.  Toutb  Ccusus,  p.  21t),  and  Gool.  of  Minn,  vol. 
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ley  on  tbc  Mianesota  side,  aud  also  at  several  places  farther  west,  as 
at  Caledonia,  in  Houston  County,  LanesborougL  and  Kushford,  in  Fill- 
more County,  and  at  points  in  Winona  County. 

At  Stillwater  the  rock  is  a  silicious  dolomite  of  a  light  bnif  color. 
In  the  ledge,  which  is  about  45  feet  thick,  it  occurs  in  alternate  bands 
of  compact  and  cellular  rock  varying  from  3  to  6  feet  in  thickness. 
The  coarser  variety  is  most  durable  and  is  used  in  heavy  masonry,  as 
bridges  and  foundations.  The  finer  variety  is  used  for  house  trimming, 
ashlar  work,  and  tombstones. 

At  Saint  Paul  the  rock  is  a  fine  light-bluish  semi-crystalline  magne- 
siaii  limestone.  It  is  usually  quite  regularly  stratified,  and  occurs  in 
beds  from  3  to  24  inches  in  thickness,  with  joints  from  10  to  30  feet 
ai)art.  Blocks  10  by  5  by  2  feet  can  be  obtained  if  desired.  It  is  used 
only  locally.  At  Minneapolis  the  rock  is  quite  similar,  though  some- 
times slightly  fossiliferous  or  mottled  with  argillaceous  spots.  It  was 
formerly  used  almost  exclusively  in  Minneapolis,  but  is  now  being 
griwlually  replaced  by  stone  from  the  neighboring  States. 

In  speaking  of  these  stones  Professor  Winchell  says:* 

*'In  the  use  of  the  Trenton  limestone  quarried  at  Saint  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  regard  should  be  ha<l  constantly  to  its  laminated  structure. 
The  beds  quarried  now  are  as  they  were  originally  deposited,  and  as 
cut  for  use  embrace  in  every  block  many  layers  of  from  one-half  to  two 
inches  in  thickness.  These  consist  of  alternating  clayey  and  calcareous 
portions,  the  latter  constituting  the  hard  and  enduring  part  of  the  stone. 
These  layers  are  not  always  distinct  and  continuous  over  large  surfaces, 
but  they  blend  or  shade  into  each  other  every  few  inches.  Yet  in  process 
of  time,  under  natural  weathering,  they  get  separated  so  as  to  fall  ax)art, 
the  clayey  matter  disintegrating  first  and  causing  the  calcareous  struct- 
ure which  sustains  the  whole  to  break  up  into  small  sheets  or  fragments. 
Hence  this  stone  should  never  be  placed  on  edge,  but  in  the  same 
position  it  occupied  in  the  quarry.  It  should  never  be  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy projecting  or  exposed  parts  of  a  building.  More  especially  if  it 
be  on  edge  aud  in  a  projecting  cornice  or  capital  it  is  the  source  of 
weakness  to  the  structure,  as  well  as  of  danger  to  all  passers,  from  the 
dropi)ing  of  sheets  or  fragments  as  the  weather,  by  wet  or  frost,  sepa- 
rates them  from  each  other.  Its  color  is  also  against  its  being  put  in 
the  exposed  and  ornamentiU  part«  of  a  structure.  •  •  •  The  color 
of  the  Trenton  makes  it  very  suitable  for  foundations  and  for  the 
ranges  below  the  water-table,  but  even  there  it  should  be  well  bedded 
in  mortar  and  protected  by  the  water-table  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
wat(ir." 

At  Ked  Wing,  in  Goodhue  County,  the  stone  is  quarried  only  for 
local  building  and  for  burning  into  quicklime.  Blocks  as  large  as  can 
conveniently  be  handled  cjin  bo  obtaineil.  At  Frontenac,  in  the  same 
county,  the  stone  is  of  a  butf  or  gray  color,  medium  fine,  and  quite 

*  Prrliiiiinary  Uep.  on  Uuildiug  Stoue,  etc,  lSS9y  p.  33. 
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cellular.  This  rock  is  considered  one  of  tbe  best  in  the  State,  and  is 
used  for  all  varieties  of  building  purposes,  as  well  as  for  bases  and 
tombstones.  Blocks  11  by  7  by  6^  feet  and  weighing  18  tons  have 
been  taken  out,  which  is  about  as  large  as  the  quarries  will  furnish. 
It  is  said  to  work  with  comparative  ease,  and  to  withstand  the  weather 
well.  Although  haviug  been  in  use  longer  than  any  other  stone  in  the 
State,  it  has  not  a«  yet  shown  any  change  whatever  from  atmospheric 
influences.  Its  powers  of  resistance  to  pressure  vary  from  5,000  to  7,000 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

At  Kasota  and  Mf»ndota,  in  Le  Seuer  County,  the  dolomite  is  of  a 
buff  or  rusty  pink  color,  of  homogeneous  texture,  and  very  strong  and 
durable.  It  withstands  a  pressure  of  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
without  crusliing.  Blocks  10  by  11  feet  by  1  foot  in  thickness  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  quite  generally  used  throughout  the  State,  the  pink 
variety  being  most  admired  and  bringing  the  highest  price. 

At  Mankato,  in  Blue  Earth  County,  the  rock  is  also  a  dolomite,  buft'  in 
color,  flue,  compact,  and  semi-crystalline,  sometimes  cellular.  Blocks 
20  by  10  by  G  feet  can  be  obtained  from  the  quarries. 

At  Winona  the  dolomite  is  quarried  for  general  building  purposes, 
flagging,  and  burning  into  lime.  It  is  of  a  buff  color,  usually  fine  and 
uniform  ifl  texture,  though  sometimes  containing  cherty  lumps,  and 
porous.  Blocks  of  any  size  that  can  be  handled  may  be  taken  from  the 
quarries. 

Missouri, — Limestones  and  dolomites  of  a  nature  unfitted  for  marbles, 
but  of  good  quality  for  general  building  purposes,  occur  in  great 
abundance  in  Saint  Louis,  Cole,  Cooper,  Pettis,  and  Jackson  Counties  in 
this  State.  At  present,  owing  to  the  ready  accessibility  of  a  good  market, 
the  Saint  Louis  stone  is  the  most  extensively  quarried  of  any  of  these 
mentioned.^  The  stone,  which  is  of  Carboniferous  age,  is  flnegi*ained 
and  compact,  and  of  a  drab  color.  It  is  represented  as  strong  and  dura- 
ble and  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  lime.  At  present  it  is  used 
largely  for  foundations.  A  very  fine-grained  and  compact  limestone  of 
a  dark  drab  color  occiurs  near  Saverton,  in  Ealls  County,  which  has 
been  used  to  some  extent  for  lithographic  purposes.  Stones  from  other 
localities  are  mostly  compact,  and  of  light  or  dull  red.  A  very  light 
encrinital  stone  i«  quarried  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton  and  Bear  Creek, 
in  Marion  County. 

Nebraska, — Fine-grained,  light-colored,  compact,  or  sometimes  finely 
fossiliferoua  and  oolitic  limestones,  apparently  of  good  quality,  have 
been  received  at  the  Museum  from  near  Eoca,  in  this  State.  Also  a 
light-colored  fusulina-bearing  stone,  closely  resembling  that  of  Augusta, 
Kans.,  from  Glen  Bock,  Nemaha  County,  and  a  fine-grained,  soft,  light- 
colored  fossiliferous  stone  from  La  Platte,  in  Sarpy  County.  The  writer 
possesses  no  information  regarding  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been 
worked,  if  at  all. 

New  YorJc, — With  but  few  exceptions  the  limestones  of  this  State  con- 
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tain  a  sufficient  percentage  of  magnesia  to  merit  the  name  may^nesian 
limestone,  tlioujjli  scarcely  enough  to  constitute  a  true  dolomite.  Many 
of  the  rocks  belonging  to  this  group  are  marbles,  and  have  already  been 
described. 

At  Greenport,  Columbia  County,  a  stratum  of  Lower  Silurian  lime- 
stone upward  of  CO  or  70  feet  in  thickness  is  extensively  worked  for 
ornamental  and  building  puri)oses.  The  quarry  proi>er  is  said  to  cover 
an  area  of  40  acres,  and  a  ftxce  30  feet  high  and  half  a  mile  in  length  has 
been  opened.  The  stone  is  of  medium  texture,  semi-crystalline,  of  a 
water-blue  or  gray  color.  The  quarries  at  Glens  Falls,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hudson  Eiver,  furnish  beside  the  black  marble  already  referred  to  a 
great  amount  of  dark-colored  limestone  which  is  used  for  tiling,  etc.,  as 
well  as  burning  into  lime.  At  Willsborough  ami  Crown  Point,  in  Essex 
County,  there  are  also  extensive  quarries*  of  blue-black  limestone  of 
good  quality.  In  various  towns  in  Montgomery  County  a  gray  or  blue- 
gray  semi-crystalline  limestone  is  worked  for  building  material.  The 
stone  is  said  to  be  strong  and  durable,  though  care  need  to  be  used  in 
its  selection.  At  the  Indian  reservation  in  Onondaga  County  a  gray, 
c<)nii)act,  semi  crystalline  limestone,  said  to  possess  great  strength  and 
ilurability,  was  formerly  extensively  quarried,  but  the  work  has  of  latiJ 
fallen  off  somewhat,  owing  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  A  gray, 
crinoidal  stone  that  takes  a  fair  polish  is  also  found  at  Onondaga,  in 
the  same  countv. 

At  Lockport,  in  Niagara  County,  a  fossil-bearing  calcareous  dolomite 
has  been  cpiarried  for  many  years  for  general  purposes  of  construction  in 
New  York  and  Rochester.  The  stone  does  not  take  a  good  surface  and 
o(uisequently  does  not  polish  readily,  but  some  portions  make  quite 
showy  mantels,  owing  to  the  presence  of  red  crinoidal  remains.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Julien*  this  stone  as  used  in  New  York  City  has  not 
proved  durable.  The  fault,  however,  he  regards  in  part  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  stone  is  used,  about  40  percent,  of  the  blocks  being  set  on 
LMl;re. 

jS\>rfh  Caroli^ia. — Limestones  and  dolomites  of  good  quality  for  build- 
ing pnrposes  occur  in  abundance  in  this  State,  but  are  not  extensively 
<iuarrie<l  for  lack  of  a  market  or  transportation  facilities.  Near  New 
l>erne,  Craven  County,  there  occurs  a  very  coarse  cellular  shell  stone 
of  Eocene  age  that  has  been  used  for  underi)inningsand  fences,  but  it 
is  said  not  to  weather  well.  Material  of  the  same  nature,  but  much  finer 
in  texture  and  more  compact,  occurs  at  Rocky  Point,  in  Pender  County, 
and  wlii(!h  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  breakwaters  and  other 
harbor  im[)rovements  at  \Vilmington,  in  this  State.  A  coarse,  dull  red 
dolomite  occurs  at  Warm  Springs,  in  Madison  County,  and  also  light  blue- 
gray  varieties,  but  neither  are  worked,  as  there  is  little  demand  for  the 
material. 


•  Report  of  Tenth  Census,  Vol.  x,  p.  361). 
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Ohio. — Tbe  limestones  ami  dolouiites  of  tbis  State  are  almost  alto- 
gether of  a  dull,  uniuterestiiig  color,  aud  though  iu  many  cases  durable 
and  strong  are  entirely  unlit  for  any  sort  of  fine  building  and  orna- 
mental work.  They  are  therefore  used  chiefly  for  the  rough  work  of 
foundations,  street  paving,  and  flagging,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  for 
making  quicklime.  In  many  instances  they  have  been  used  locally 
for  building  purposes,  but  their  qualities  are  not  such  as  to  cause  them 
to  be  sought  from  a  distance. 

At  Point  Marblehead,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  dull,  light- 
colored  compact  dolomites  of  Carboniferous  ago  have  been  quarried  for 
making  lime  and  for  building  purposes  for  the  past  fifty  years.  Many 
buildkjgs  in  the  vicinity  have  been  constructed  from  it,  and  it  has  also 
been  largely  used  by  the  Government  for  light-houses  and  other  struct- 
ures along  the  lake  front.  Of  late  years  its  use  for  building  has  very 
considerably  diminished.  Near  Sandusky,  in  Erie  County,  the  same 
formations  have  been  extensivly  worked,  not  less  than  12  acres  in 
the  vicinity  having  been  quarried  over  to  a  depth  of  8  feet.  The 
stone  is  of  a  dull,  bluish-gray  color,  and  is  used  for  building,  flagging, 
and  making  lime ;  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  houses  in  the  city 
have  been  constructed  from  it.  Near  Columbus,  in  Franklin  County, 
the  Devonian  limestones  are  extensively  quarried,  and  the  product  has 
iu  a  few  instances  been  used  for  building  purposes.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  product  is,  however,  used  as  a  flux  for  iron  and  for  making 
quicklime.  A  dolomite  from  the  same  formations  is  quarried  for  rough 
building  and  lime  burning  at  and  near  Marion,  in  Marion  County. 

In  Allen,  Miami,  Clarke,  Greene,  Montgomery,  Preble,  and  several 
other  counties  the  dolomites  and  limestones  of  Upper  Silurian  age  are 
extensively  worked,  but  so  far  as  the  author  can  learn  but  a  small  part 
of  the  quarry  i)roduct  is  utilized  for  building.  At  Springfield  the  stone 
is  bufi'  in  color  and  somewhat  x)orous,  though  it  is  said  to  be  strong  and 
durable. 

Near  Greenfield,  Ross  County,  and  Lexington,  Highljind  County', 
there  are  extensive  quarries  of  a  bituminous  dolomite,  which  is  largely 
used  in  Cincinnati  for  fliigging,  steps,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lime. 
Specimens  received  at  the  National  Museum  from  the  places  show  the 
K*one  to  vary  from  dark  grayish  distinctly  laminated  to  fine,  compact, 
and  homogeneous  of  a  yellowish  or  buff  color.  The  buff  stone  can  be 
cut  to  a  sharp  edge,  and  acquires  a  good  surface,  but  takes  only  a  dull 
polish.  So  far  as  the  author  has  observed  this  is  one  of  the  finest  ap- 
pearing and  best  working  stones  in  the  State. 

The  Montgomery  County  stone  is  a  magnesian  limestone,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  obtained  a  good  reputation.  It  is  not  now  used  as  much 
as  formerly,  however.  The  stone  quarried  in  the  other  localities  men- 
tioned present  so  little  diversity  of  character  as  to  need  no  special 
description. 
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Pennsylvania. — Tho  Lower  Silurian  formatioQS  in  Montgomery,  Lan- 
caster, and  Chester  Counties,  which  furnish  the  supply  of  marble  already 
referred  to,*  furnish  also  large  quantities  of  gray  or  bluish-gray  stone  of 
the  same  composition,  but,  owing  to  its  color  and  texture,  unsnited  for 
any  form  of  ornamental  work.  It  is,  however,  extensively  quarried  for 
general  building,  for  foundations  and  bridge  abutments.  Besides,  in 
Montgomery  County,  Ihnestone  is  quarried  for  local  use  in  Easton, 
Tuckerton,  and  Beading,  Berks  County,  and  in  Annville,  Lebanon 
County;  also  near  Harrisbnrg,  Dauphin  County;  Leaman  Place,  Lan- 
caster County;  York,  York  County;  Bridgeport,  Shiremanstown,  and 
C'arlislo,  Cumberland  County.  The  stone  from  the  Lancaster  quarries 
breaks  with  an  irregular  fnw^.ture;  is  "  plucky,"  as  the  stone  cutters  say, 
and  is  hence  hard  to  work.  It  is,  however,  very  durable,  exposure  for 
many  years  having  no  other  apparent  efiect  than  that  of  a  slight  fading 
of  the  color. 

The  York  stone  is  very  fine  grained,  compact,  and  of  a  deep  blue  black 
color.  It  takes  a  high  i^olish,  and  but  for  its  uneven  texture  might 
make  a  (ine  marble.  In  Wrightsville,  in  this  same  ccmnty,  a  white  or 
bluish  crystalline  granular  stone  is  quarried,  which  takes  a  fair  polish, 
and  which  might  i)erhaps  bo  used  for  marble. 

At  (Jhambersburg,  and  in  other  parts  of  Franklin  County  tho  stone 
is  a  calcareous  dolomite,  dark  in  color,  fine  grained,  and  very  durable; 
buildings  which  have  stood  for  a  century  showing  only  a  slight  fading. 
It  is  used  locally  for  rough  building,  lime  burning,  and  fertilisers. 

At  various  localities  near  South  Mountain,  a  limestone  breccia  sim- 
ihir  to  that  of  Frederick,  Md.,  occurs,  and  which  perlmi)s  can  be  msxde 
to  y'w\(\  good  stone  for  ornamental  work. 

Tennessee.— A.  compact,  finely  fossiliferous,  light  i^irik  spotted  lime- 
stone occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Niishville,  in  this  State,  nnd  which  is 
quite  extensively  quarried  for  use  in  the  near  vicinity.  The  stone  is 
said  to  bo  of  rather  i>oor  quality,  but  is  used  on  acc^>unt  of  its  accessi- 
bility. Near  Chattanoog<a,  in  Hamilton  County,  a  magnesian  limestone 
of  bluish-black  color  is  quarried  for  local  use.  The  quarry  is  said  to  be 
very  favorably  located,  and  the  stone  cheap  and  very  durable. 

Light  pink,  finely  fossiliferous,  semicrystalline  limestones  occur  at 
C/ohiinbia,  Maury  County;  light-colored,  similar-textureil  stones  at 
C'artor'sCyreek;  light,  almost  wliiti>,  at  Morristown;  red,  compact  fossil- 
iferous at  Springville;  and  compact  drab  and  almost  black  dolomites 
near  Charlotte  Pike.  A  fine  grained,  compact,  and  light-colored  oolitic 
stone  occurs  at  Sherwood  Station,  which  cuts  to  a  sharp,  smooth  edge 
and  s(»ems  a  most  excellent  stone.  So  far  .as  the  author  is  aware-none 
of  these  are  (piarried  for  anything  more  than  local  use. 

Tcvas, — (yompact,  fine-grained  Cretaceous  (!)  limestones  of  excellent 
quality  occur  near  San  Saba  in  this  State.     A  iiortion  of  these  are 
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entirely  crystalliDe  and  acquire  an  excellent  surface  and  polish,  such  as 
fits  them  for  interior  decorative  work. 

Light-colored,  fine-grained  limestones  also  occur  in  the  vicinity  of 
Austin,  in  Travis  County;  and  daik  miottled  varieties  near  Burnet,  in 
Burnet  County. 

Wisconsin, — The  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  this  State  are,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Conover,*  underlain  by  Silurian  rocks  so  disposed  that 
there  are  but  few  regions  where  rock  fit  for  ordinary  purposes  of  construc- 
tion can  not  be  obtained  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  local  de- 
mand. Previous  to  1880,  however,  with  a  single  exception,  no  quarries 
had  been  worked  for  export  beyond  the  State,  and  but  few  that  had 
been  worked  for  other  than  local  markets.  Asa  whole  the  stone  be- 
longing to  this  class  in  the  State  are  characterized  by  their  light  colors, 
compact  textures,  and  hardness.  Many  of  them  will  take  a  good  polish 
and  might  be  used  for  ornamental  work,  but  that,  the  colors  are  dull  and 
uninteresting.  Such  occur  and  are  quarried  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
Byron,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Eden,  in  Fond  du  Lac  County,  but  although  the 
stone  seems  very  durable,  its  hardness  is  such  that  it  has  not  been  used 
for  facings  or  any  kind  of  ornamental  work.  Coarse  drab  dolomites  are 
quarried  for  general  building  at  Ledyard  and  Kaukauna,  in  Outagamie 
County;  at  Neenah  and  Oshkosh,  Winnebago  County,  and  at  Duck 
Creek  Station,  in  Brown  County.  In  various  parts  of  Waukesha  County 
there  occurs  a  light  drab,  sometimes  almost  white,  dolomite,  which, 
though  a  hard  stone  to  cut,  has  been  quite  extensively  used  and  with  very 
good  effect  for  general  building.  At  Eden,  Oak  Centre,  and  Sylvester, 
Green  County,  a  similar  stone  occurs,  which  also  crops  out  in  Calumet 
County.  Here  it  is  of  a  white  mottled  color,  takes  a  good  polish,  and 
is  locally  called  marble. 

Near  Racine  there  occur  beds  of  dolomite,  varying  from  coarse,  porous, 
and  irregularly  bedded  to  a  fine,  compact,  and  homogeneous  rock,  emi- 
nently adapted  for  fine  building  material,  though  not  well  suited  for 
ornamental  work.  The  quarries  are  very  extensively  worked.  Other 
quarries  in  the  same  formation  occur  at  Milwaukee,  Cedarburgh,  Graf- 
ton, Sheboygan,  and  Manitowoc.  The  Milwaukee  quarries  furnish  sev- 
eral grades  of  building  material,  and  of  almost  any  necessary  size. 
These  are  said  to  be  remarkable  for  the  great  depth  of  excellent  build- 
ing stone  which  their  working  has  developed. 

Numerous  other  quarries  occur  in  Rock,  Dane,  and  La  Crosse  Conn- 
ties,  but  which  can  not  be  mentioned  here  for  hick  of  apace. 

*  Report  of  Tenth  Ceiiaus,  Vol.  X. 
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B.— THE  GRANITES  AND  GNEISSES. 

(1)  COMPOSITION  AND  ORIGIN. 

By  the  term  <^  granite''  is  understood  a  crystalline  granular  mixture 
of  the  minerals  quartz,  orthoclase,  and  plagioclase,  which,  in  varying 
proportions,  make  up  the  chief  bulk  of  the  rock.  Besides  these,  there  is 
nearly  always  present  one  or  more  of  the  minerals  biotite,  muscovite, 
or  hornblende,  and  more  rarely  augite,  chlorite,  tourmaline,  graphite,  and 
hematite.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope  may  frequently  be  detected  other 
accessory  minerals  such  as  apatite,  epidote,  zircon,  magnetite,  menac- 
cannite,  and  microcline.  The^e  last,  although  of  scientific  interest,  are  of 
little  practical  importance. 

Microscopic  study  of  properly  prepared  thin  sections  of  granite  have 
shown  that  there  are  at  least  two  varieties  of  feldspar  and  that  they 
are  radically  different.  The  one  is  orthoclase,  which  is  usually  the  pre- 
dominating constituent,  while  the  other  is  a  triclinic  variety,  usually 
albite  or  oligoclase,  called  for  convenience  plagioclase  when  the  exact 
variety  can  not  be  definitely  ascertained.  It  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  orthoclase  by  its  beautiful  banded  structure  as  seen  in  polar- 
ized light.  A  third  variety,  identical  in  chemical  composition  with  or- 
thoclase, but  crystallizing  in  the  triclinic  system,  is  also  frequently  pres- 
ent. This  is  microeline.  Under  the  microscope  it  shows  a  i>eculiar 
basket-work  structure,  due  to  the  nearly  rectangular  intersection  of  its 
laminae  produced  by  twin  formation. 

The  quartz  does  not  occur  in  the  form  of  crystals,  but  rather  in  that 
of  angular  cr}- stall iue  grains.  It  appears  always  fresh  and  glassy,  but 
on  microscopic  examination  is  found  to  contain  numerous  inclosures, 
such  as  rutile  needles  and  little  prisms  of  apatite.  A  most  interesting 
fiU't  is  the  presence  of  minute  cavities  within  the  quartz,  usually  filled 
wholly  or  in  part  with  a  liquid,  though  sometimes  empty.  This  liquid 
is  commonly  water  containing  various  salts,  as  the  chloride  of  sodium  or 
l>otassium,  which  at  times  separates  out  in  the  form  of  minute  crystals. 
Carbonic  acid  is  frequently  present,  giving  rise  to  a  minute  bubble  like 
that  of  a  spirit-level,  and  which  moves  from  side  to  side  of  its  small 
chamber  as  though  endowed  with  life.  So  minute  are  these  cavities 
that  it  has  been  estimated  from  one  to  ten  thousand  millions  could  be 
contained  in  a  single  cubi(i  inch  of  space.* 

Granites  are  massive  rocks,  occurring  most  frequently  Jissociated  with 
the  ohlor  and  lower  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  sometimes  interstratified 
with  nn^tamorphic  rocks  or  forming  the  central  portion  of  mountain 
chains.     They  are  not  in  all  cases,  as  was  once  suppose<l,  the  oldest  of 

•  J  udd  on  Volcano*'^,  p.  64. 
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rocks,  but  occur  frequently  in  eruptive  m«isses  or  bosses,  invading  rocks 
of  all  ages  up  to  late  Mesozoic  or  Tertiary  times.* 

They  are  very  abundant  throughout  the  Eastern  and  Northern  United 
States  and  the  Rocky  Mountaiu  region. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  granite  is  2.66,  which  is  equal  to  a  weight 
of  166J  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  or  practically  2  tons  per  cubic  yard.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Anstedt  granites  ordinarily  contain  about  0.8  per 
cent,  of  water,  and  are  capable  of  absorbing  some  0.2  per  cent.  more. 
In  other  words,  a  cubic  yard  would  in  its  ordinary  state  contain  3.5  gal- 
lons of  water.  Tlie  crushing  strength  of  granite  is  quite  variable,  but 
usually  lies  between  15,000  and  20,000  x)ounds  per  square  inch,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables.  The  average  chemicjil  composition 
is  as  follows : 

Por  cent. 

Silica 72.00 

Alumina 15.07 

Iron  poroxido 2.22 

Mji<;n('Hia .'j.  00 

Linio 2.00 

TotAfih 4.12 

So«la 2.9 

L<iK»  by  i[;nition 1.19 

(2)  VARIETIES  OF  GRANITE. 

In  classifying  granites  tlie  varietal  distinction  is  based  upon  the  pre- 
vailing acxiessory  minerals.  The  more  common  varieties  are  muscovite 
granite,  biotitc  granite^  muscovite-biotite  granite,  liornblende  granite 
and  hornblendebiotite  granite;  more  rarely  occur  augite,  epidote, 
tourmaline,  cordierite,  and  chlorite  granites.  Tlie  variety  without  any 
jicccNSory  minerals  is  sometimes  called  granitcU.  Protogine  is  the  name 
given  to  granites  like  those  of  Mount  Blanc,  which  have  talc  or  chlorite 
as  the  characterizing  jiccessory.  Pegmatite  or  graphic  granite  is  a  vein 
rock  contivining  scarcely  any  mica,  but  consisting  almost  altogether  of 
quartz  and  orthoclasc.  It  owes  its  peculiar  structure  to  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  these  two  ingredients  in  long  parallel  and  imperfect  prisms  so 
that  a  cross-section  shows  i)eculiar  triangular  and  polygonal  figures 
cx)mparable  to  the  letters  of  the  ancient  Greek  or  Phauiician  alphabets. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  granites  at  i)reseiit  quarried  in 
the  UnitcMl  States  have  mica,  either  muscovite  or  biotite,  as  the  charac- 
terizing accessory,  and  hence  can  be  spoken  of  as  mica  granites,  l^ho 
amount  of  mica  present  is  of  considerable  economic  importance.  It 
does  not  polish  as  easily  as  do  quartz  and  feldspar,  owing  to  its  softness, 

*  I'roicsHor  Whitney  coiiNiders  tlio  crnptivo  graniU»8  of  tho  Sierra  Novada  t<>  Xh*. 
JnraHsic.  Zirk<»l  divides  the  granites  tleserihetl  in  the  reports  of  tho  40th  parall«4 
Rurvey  into  three  ^ronps:  (1)  Those  of  Jnrassic  ajjfe;  (2)  those  of  Paleozoic  ago;  and 
(3)  those  of  Arehn-an  aj;e.  Tlie.  jxranites  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  on  tho  other 
hand,  are  considere.d  hy  «;eoh)«;ists  almost  withont  exception  as  Arcluean. 

t  liiill^  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones,  p.  'M). 
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and  tho  presence  of  a  large  amount  therefore  renders  tlie  rock  difficult 
to  polish)  and  wlien  polished  it  does  not  retain  its  luster  so  long  as  do 
the  other  minerals,  its  surface  soon  becoming  dull  by  exposure.  Its 
presence  in  large  amounts  is  therefore  deleterious  to  stones  which  are 
intended  for  exterior  polished  work.  The  condition  in  which  the  mica 
occurs  is  also  an  important  factor..  A  large  amount  of  it  scattered  in 
very  fine  flakes  throughout  the  maas  of  the  rock  influences  its  value  as 
a  polislied  stone  less  than  does  the  presence  of  large  and  thick  crystals 
scattered  through  the  rock  in  smaller  number.  The  method  of  tho  ar- 
rangement of  the  miea  is  an  important  item';  if  scattered  at  liaphazard, 
an<l  lying  in  all  directions  among  the  quartz  and  feldspar  crystals,  the 
rock  will  work  nearly  as  well  in  one  direction  as  another.  If  it  is  scat- 
tered through  the  rock  in  such  a  way  that  its  laminre  are  arranged  in 
one  definite  i)lane,  it  imparts  a  stratified  appearance  to  the  rock,  causing 
it  to  split  more  rciulily  in  the  direction  of  this  lamination  than  across 
it.  When  this  stratified  appearance  becomes  strongly  marked  tho  rock 
is  called  a  gneiss.  Since,  then,  the  distinction  between  granite  and 
gneiss  is  simply  one  of  structure,  and  as  the  two  rocks  are  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  the  same  purposes,  they  will  be  treated  of  to- 
gether in  the  following  pages. 

If  hornblende  is  the  characterizing  accessory,  the  rocks  are  usually 
without  distinct  lamination,  as  this  mineral  commonly  exists  in  a  gran- 
ular form.  nornblen<le  is  subject  to  as  wide  variations  of  composition 
as  is  mica,  but  its  white  and  very  light  colored  varieties  do  not  usually 
occur  in  our  granites.  Hornblende  cleaves  parallel  to  two  planes,  which 
make  angles  of  124^  with  each  other,  and  in  this  respect  is  distinguished 
from  black  mica,  which  has  but  one  cleavage.  Its  folia  are  also  ine- 
lastic. 

Hornblende  takes  an  easier  and  more  durable  polish  than  mica  and  its 
presence  is  preferable  on  this  account.  Pyroxene  as  a  cliaracterizing 
accessory  in  granite  is  more  common  than  has  ordinarily  been  supposed. 
Indeed  all  rocks  which  contain  pyroxene  abundantly  have  usually  been 
confounded  with  hornblende  granites.  The  distinction  between  these 
two  minerals  is  important  from  an  economic  stand-point,  as  hornblende 
possesses  a  much  better  cleavage  than  pyroxene,  while  the  pyroxene  is 
UJU(ih  more  brittle  than  the  hornblende,  and  cracks  out  with  greater 
ease  while  working.  The  cracking  out  of  little  pieces  from  the  black 
ingredient  of  the  Quincy  granites  has  been  frequently  noticed,  and  is 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  this  granite  is  not  the  hornblende-granite 
it  has  usually  been  supposed  to  be.  Hornblende  is  very  tough,  but  the 
Quincy  granite  contains  a  peculiar  variety  of  pyroxene  which  is  so  brit- 
tle that  it  is  difficult  to  produce  a  large  surface  which  does  not  show 
some  little  pits,  due  to  the  breaking  out  of  a  portion  of  the  black 
grains  of  pyroxene.  Although  pyroxene  and  hornblende  may  l>e  iden- 
tical  in  composition,  they  are  frequency  associated  together  in  the  same 
rock ;  a  fact  which  IS  very  evi<lent  when  thin  sections  are  examinedl 
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with  the  microscope,  though  they  are  indistinguishable  to  the  naked 
eye.  Those  granites  which  contain  hornblende  also  frequently  contsiin 
mica,  but  it  is  noticeable  under  such  circumstances  that  the  mica  is 
always  the  dark  variety,  and  an  example  of  a  granite  which  contains 
both  hornblendeand  muscoviteis  unknown.*  Although  epidote  is  a  very 
common  constituent  of  our  granites  in  the  form  of  microscopic  crystals, 
the  cases  in  which  it  occurs  as  chief  accessory  are  quite  rare.  So  far  as 
observed  it  is  always  of  a  green  color,  and  when  present  in  any  quan- 
tity is  readily  noticeable  on  this  account  alone.  The  pink  granite  of 
Dedham,  Mass.,  iis  the  most  marked  example  of  epidotic  granite  now 
quarried,  though  in  several  other  cases,  as  the  biotite-epidote  gneiss  of 
Lebanon,  N.  H.,  the  mineral  is  frequently  present  in  such  quantities  as 
to  appear  in  greenish  blotches  on  a  polished  surface.  Tourmaline  gran- 
ites occur  only  in  veins,  and,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  never  in 
sufKcient  abundance  to  warrant  the  opening  of  quarries  to  work  them 
exclusively. 

In  texture  the  granites  vary  from  extremely  fine  and  homogeneous 
rocks  to  those  in  which  the  individual  crystals  are  several  inches  in 
length.  Porphyritic  structure  is  common,  and  is  produced  by  the  de- 
velopment of  larger  crystals  of  orthoclase  in  the  finer  groundmass  of 
quartz  and  feldspar.  The  color  of  granites  is  dependent  largely  upon 
the  abundance  and  kind  of  accessory  minerals  and  the  color  of  the  pre- 
vailing fel(lspar.  Ordinarily  the  muscovite  granites  are  very  light  gray 
in  color,  the  biotite  and  hornblende  granites  light  to  dark  gray,  or 
semetimes  almost  black  on  a  polished  surface,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
hornblendebiotite  granite  of  Saint  George,  Me.  In  the  red  and  pink 
granites  the  color  is  due  to  the  red  or  pink  orthoclase.  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing constituent. 

(3)  USES  OF  GRANITE. 

Since  the  earliest  times  granite  has  been  used  by  all  civilized  nations 
for  monumental  and  other  purposes  where  great  strength  or  durability 
was  required.  But  while  the  enduring  properties  of  the  rocks  have 
caused  them  to  be  eagerly  sought,  their  great  hardness  and  consequent 
poor  working  qualities  have  caused  them  to  be  used  in  works  of  the 
more  simple  and  massive  kind,  where  but  little  carving  and  dressing 
were  necessary.  In  past  ages  the  cheapness  of  life  and  labor  in  great 
part  counterbalanced  these  difticulties,  and  hence  are  found  works  of 
most  elaborate  design  executed  in  this  refractory  material ;  works  which 
with  the  present  high  valuation  set  upon  labor  could  never  be  executed 
but  with  the  aid  of  greatly-improved  machinery  and  methods  of  work- 
manshii).  The  ancient  Egyptians,  to  whom  human  life  and  labor  were 
matters  of  minor  importance,  have  left  a  profusion  of  temjiles,  obelisks, 
and  pyramids,  whose  surfaces  are  often  carved  and  polished  in  the  finest 
and  most  delicate  manner,  although  construcUul  of  material  so  obdurate 

*  PIuwoM  Lith.  of  New  HainpHhiro. 
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and  uQcbangeablo  that  in  some  cases  even  the  marks  of  the  tool  remain 
upon  it  to  the  present  day.  A  specimen  of  red  granite  now  in  the 
Museum,  and  formerly  a  portion  of  one  of  these  obelisks,  still  shows  the 
original  carving  made  upon  it  upwards  of  three  thousand  years  ago. 

There  is  probably  no  country  on  the  globe  in  which  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  its  stone  buildings  are  of  granitic  rock  as  the  United  States. 
This  fact  is  due  rather  to  tlie  ready  accessibility  of  the  rock  in  those 
portions  that  were  earliest  settled  than  to  any  very  decided  preference 
on  the  part  of  the  builder.  The  United  States  Government  has  of  late 
shown  a  decided  preference  for  granite  in  the  construction  of  its  public 
buildings,  and  has  often  had  it  transported  many  hundreds  of  miles,  at 
a  cost  that  never  would  have  been  undertaken  by  private  capitalists. 
One  item  that  tends  to  increase  the  cost  of  our  granite,  and  other  stone 
buildings  as  well,  to  a  se<^mingly  needless  extent  is  the  fact  that 
American  tastes  seem  yet  incapable  of  appreciating  any  but  smoothly- 
dressed  or  carved  stone  in  a  wall.  This  fact  is,  it  seems  to  the  writer, 
greatly  to  bo  regretted,  since,  with  the  majority'  of  stones,  better  and 
more  majestic  effects  can  be  produced  by  rock-faced  and  rubble- work 
than  in  any  other  manner,  and  at  a  much  less  cost. 

Probably  the  most  elaborate  granite  buildings  now  in  the  United 
States  are  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Department  Buildings  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  new  capitol  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(4)  GRANITES  OF  THE  VARIOUS  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

California. — It  is  stated*  that  the  first  stone  house  erected  in  San 
Francisco  wiis  built  of  stone  brought  from  China,  and  at  tlie  present 
day  tlie  granites  most  employed  are  brought  from  Scotland  and  the  East- 
ern United  States.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  need  not  long  continue  to  exist,  since  granites  of  good 
quality  occur  in  inexhaustible  quantity  in  the  near  vicinity.  As  early 
as  1833  a  granite  quarry  was  opened  in  Sacramento  County,  and  since 
tljcn  others  have  been  opened  and  systematically  worked  in  Penryn 
arid  Rocklin  in  Placi^r  County.  The  Penryn  works  are  some  28  miles 
iMkst  from  Sacramento  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 
Tlie  first  quarries  were  opened  in  1804  and  are  now  said  to  cover 
some  680  acres  at  Penryn  and  liocklin,t  the  latter  point  being  some 
(»  or  8  miles  distant  from  the  former  in  a  westerly  direction. 

The  rock  varies  in  color  from  light  to  dark  gray,  one  variety,  which 
contains  both  hornblende  and  biotite,  being  almost  black  on  a  polished 
Hurface.  They  are  as  a  rule  fine  grained,  and  take  a  good  polish. 
lllocks  more  than  100  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  thick  have 
Ikm'ii  quarried  out  and  afterwards  broken  up.} 

Tlio  buildings  inontioued  below  have  been  constructed  wholly  or  in 


^Hiiililiu;;  Stouo  and  Qii;irry  Iinlii.stry,  Koport  Tmith  Ct'iisus,  Vol.  X,  p.  2. 
tTlui  Rocklin  Ktone  is  rutlicr  a  (piartz  diorito  tbuu  a  true  granite, 
t  Minimal  Resources  of  the  Unitud  States,  ISrj:),  p.  455. 
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part  of  these  granites :  United  States  Mint,  new  City  Hall,  new  Stock 
Exchange,  the  Heal  Estate  Associates'  building,  and  several  private 
residences,  and  many  .monuments;  all  in  San  Francisco. 

A  fine-grained  very  light-gray  granite  of  excellent  api>earance  is 
found  on  the  line  of  the  California  Southern  Railroad  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Cucamonga,  and  is  beginning  to  be  used  in  Los  Angeles. 
In  texture  it  is  as  fine  as  the  finest  Westerly,  R.  I.,  or  Manchester,  Va., 
stone,  and  of  a  uniform  light  gray  color.  A  coarser  stone,  carrying 
abundant  hornblende  and  black  mica,  is  found  also  at  Sawpit  Canon, 
in  the  same  countj'.  It  works  readily,  but  contains  too  much  horn- 
blende, and  also  too  many  small  crystals  of  sphene,  to  be  of  value 
for  fine  monumental  work. 

Color<ido. — Granites  are  at  present  but  little  worked  in  Colorado,  al- 
though the  State  contains  great  quantities  of  this  material.  A  coarse 
red  granite  has  been  quarried  to  some  extent  from  bowlders  at  Platte 
Canon,  Jefferson  County,  but  the  rock  is  poor  in  color  and  possesses  but 
little  tenacity.  Fine  gray  granite  of  good  quality  occurs  at  Georgetown 
and  Lawson,  in  Clear  Creek  County,  and  there  are  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities of  equally  good  material  all  through  the  mountains,  but  which 
are-not  quarried  owing  to  the  cost  of  transportation.  A  full  series  of 
them  is  in  the  Museum  collection. 

Connecticut — ^*  Extensive  quarries  of  granite  and  gneiss  are  located 
at  various  points  in  this  State,  especially  near  Thomaston  and  Roxbury, 
in  Litchfield  County,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  Fairfield  County,  near 
Ansonia,  Bradford,  and  Stony  Creek,  New  Haven  County,  Haddam, 
Middlesex  County,  and  near  Lyme,  Man  tic,  Groton,  and  Mason's  Island, 
New  London  County.  The  Connecticut  granites  and  gneisses* are  usu- 
ally fine-grained  and  light  gray  in  color,  and  the  appearjince  is  usually 
so  characteristic  as  to  distinguished  them  from  other  granites  of  the 
Atlantic  States."* 

The  most  of  these  stones  are,  however,  quarried  only  for  local  use, 
and  but  few  find  their  way  into  markets  outside  of  the  State.  A  beauti- 
ful light  gray  muscovite-biotite  granite  is  quarried  at  Thomiiston  and 
Iloynolds  Bridge,  which  for  evenness  of  grain  and  clearness  of  color 
can  not  be  excelled.  The  stqne  from  Roxbury  is  a  trifle  darker,  but 
though  of  fine  and  even  grain  and  acquiring  a  good  polish,  is  used  only 
for  curbings,  foundations,  and  pavings.  The  Ansonia  rock  is  a  very 
fine-grained  muscovite-biotite  gneiss,  and  has  been  used  for  general 
building  purposes  in  New  Haven  and  Bridgei)ort.  The  Ijcetes  Island 
and  Stoney  Creek  rocks  are  of  a  pink  color,  the  first  mentioned  being 
sometimes  very  coarsely  porphyritic.  A  turned  column  of  the  Leete^ 
Island  rock  in  the  Museum  shows  large  pink  ortlioclase  crystals  2  inches 
or  more  in  length  embedded  in  the  finer  gray  groundnuuss  of  the  rock. 
A  beautiful  and  very  coarsely  crystalline  red  granite  occurs  near  Lyme, 
but  for  some  unexplained  reason  the  stone  is  not  in  the  market.     It  ha« 

•Report  Tenth  CeDBiiR,  Vol.  x,  p.  127. 
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uceu  used  to  some  exteut  in  NewiK)rt,  E.  I.,  aud  some  ol'  the  material 
may  be  secu  iu  tbe  Cliaoey  Memorial  Cliurch  at  this  place.  Ooutrary  to 
the  general  rule  iii  red  grauites,  the  feldspars  of  this  rock  are  not  opacjue, 
but  quite  clear  and  transparent,  and  iu  point  of  beauty  the  rock  far 
excels  the  celebrated  Scotch  granites  from  Peterheail.  The  Iladdam, 
Greenwich,  and  Bridgeport  gneisses  are  all  hornblendic,  very  dark 
gray,  and  split  readily  in  the  direction  of  their  lamination;  their  uses 
are  strictly  local. 

Delaware. — This  State  produces  scarcely  anything  in  the  way  of  gran- 
ite rocks.  A  few  quarries  of  a  dark  gray  gneiss  are  worked  near  Wil- 
njington,  and  are  ufcied  for  general  building  puri)oses  in  this  city.  One 
church  aud  several  private  dwellings  have  been  constructed  of  this 
stone,  which  belongs  to  the  class  known  as  atigite  hornblende  gneiss, 
since  it  contains  both  of  these  minerals  in  about  equal  proportions. 

Georgia, — Although  this  State  is  known  to  contain  inexhaustible 
quantities  of  building  stones  of  the  finest  quality,  but  little  systematic 
(luarrying  is  done,  and  none  of  the  rocks  have  more  than  a  local  repu- 
tation. A  line  grade  of  muscovite  granite,  light  gray  in  color,  occurs  at 
Stone  Mountain,  near  Atlanta,  and  also  a  dark  gray  hornblendic  gneiss. 
A  hornblendic  granite  resembling  that  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  is  said  to 
occur  in  Oglethori)e  County,  though  the  author  has  never  seen  any  of 
the  material. 

Maine. — The  large  extent  of  coastline  of  the  State  of  Maine,  composed 
of  granitic  rocks  of  a  kind  suitable  for  building  purposes,  renders  possi- 
ble the  shipment  and  transportation  of  the  quarried  rock  at  rates  much 
lower  than  would  otherwise  be  attiiinable,  the  quarries  being  frequently 
situated  so  near  the  water's  edge  that  little,  if  any,  handling  is  neces- 
sary prior  to  loading  upon  the  vessel.  This  favorble  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  the  excellent  (juality  of  the  rock  obtainable,  led  to  the  early 
opening  of  very  numerous  quarries  both  on  the  mainland  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  and  hence  at  the  present  time  are  found  Maine  granites 
in  very  general  use  in  nearly  every  city  of  importance  in  the  country, 
even  as  far  west  as  California,  frequently  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion 
of  perhaps  equally  good  material  close  at  hand. 

According  to  the  returns  furnished  by  thesiiecial  agents  in  theemploy 
of  thti  building-stone  dei)artment  of  the  Tenth  Census,  there  were  during 
the  census  year  some  eightythnie  (piarries  of  various  kinds  of  building 
stone  in  the  State,  situated  chiefly  either  immeiliately  on  the  coiist  or 
within  easy  reach  of  tide- water. 

Of  these  eighty-three  quarries  seventy-four  were  of  granite  or  gneiss. 
The  dillerent  varieties  of  these  stones  produced  may  be  classed  under 
the  Ibllowing  heads:  IMotite  graniti»,  biotite-muscovite  granite,  horn- 
blende granite,  hornblende-biotite  granite,  biotite  gneiss,  and  biotite- 
nniscovite  gneiss. 

liioTiTE  GiiANiTE. — The  great  majority  of  the  Maine  granites  are  of 
this  kind.    They  vary  usually  from  light  to  dark  gray  in  color,  though 
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pinkish  aud  red  varieties  are  quarried  in  a  few  instances.  At  Bed 
Beacli,  near  Calais,  and  at  Jonesborongh  there  is  quarried  a  pink  or 
reddish  rock,  very  compact  and  hard,  which  from  a  simple  examination 
with  the  unaided  eye  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  pink  or  cream-colored 
feldspars,  smoky  quartz,  and  a  few  small  shreds  of  mica.  An  examina- 
tion of  a  thin  section  with  the  microscope  does  not  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  constituent  minerals.  The  mica,  which  is  usually  of  a  green- 
ish color,  is  very  evenly  disseminated  throughout  the  rock  and  in  very 
small  shreds,  bearing  numerous  inclosures  of  magnetite.  A  few  small 
apatite  crystals  are  as  usual  present,  but  are  visible  only  with  a  micro- 
scope. 

The  evenness  of  the  grain  of  these  rocks,  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
mica  only  in  small  amount  aud  in  minute  flakes  are  matters  of  great 
practical  imi)ortance,  since  they  allow  the  production  of  a  more  perfect 
surface  aud  lasting  polish  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  The  text- 
ure of  the  rock  is  much  finer  than  the  red  Scoteh  granite,  and  the  color 
a  more  delicate  pink.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  of  any  of 
our  pink  or  red  granites  now  in  the  market,  and  are  used  very  exten- 
sively for  monuments,  ornamental  work,  and  general  building  purjwses. 
The  largest  blocks  ever  taken  out  from  these  quarries  was  7  by  7  feet 
and  2  feet  thick.  It  is  said,  however,  that  blocks  30  by  15  by  2J  feet 
could  be  obtained  if  desired.  Tbe  principal  markets  of  the  stone  are 
Boston,  Providence,  New  York  City,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  Springfield  and  Chicago, 
111.,  Milwaukee,  Saint  Louis,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

At  West  Sullivan,  in  Hancock  County,  a  light  gray,  sometimes  slightly 
pinkish,  granite  of  medium  texture  is  extensively  quarried  for  paving 
blocks  and  general  building  purposes.  The  stone  corresi)onds  closely 
with  that  quarried  in  the  town  of  Franklin.  A  slightly  pinkish  granite 
of  coarse  texture  is  also  quarried  at  Somerville,  on  Mt.  Desert  Island. 
This  stone  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Brooklyn  at)proaches  to 
the  East  River  bridge  and  in  the  arches  and  foundations  of  the  new 
bridges  in  Back  Bay  Park,  Boston.  Blocks  150  by  50  by  18  feet  have 
been  loosened  in  the  ({uarry.  *'  The  i)osition  of  these  quarries  is  pecul- 
iarly good  for  shipi)ing,  as  they  lie  near  the  head  of  Somer  Sound, 
along  a  narrow  and  very  deep  fiord,  rmining  several  miles  inland  from 
the  southwest  harbor,  between  the  mountains^  One  of  the  quarries  is 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  and  at  the  water's  edge.  The  sheets  of 
stone  are  very  thick  in  some  cases,  one  being  18  feet  in  thickness." 

In  the  vicinity  of  East  Blue  Hill,  in  this  same  county,  are  quarried 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  gray  granites  at  present  in  the  market.  The 
rock  varies  from  fine,  even-grained  gray  or  slightly  pinkish  to  coarsely 
porphyritic.  A  foot  cube  of  this  granite  in  the  National  Museum  is 
composed  of  a  fine  even-grained  gray  groundmass,  carrying  very  many 
snow-white  crystals  of  orthoclase  an  inch  or  more  in  length.    This  is 
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one  of  the  most  beautiful  gray  granites  for  monumental  work  with  which 
tlie  author  is  acquainted.  Blocks  90  by  80  by  6  feet  have  been  moved 
out  in  some  of  these  quarries.  Specimens  of  this  granite  tested  at  the 
('entennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  showed  a  crushing 
strength  of  22,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  In  the  quarries  the  stone 
lies  in  sheets  from  3  to  10  feet  in  thickness.  The  principal  markets  are 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chicago,  Harrisburg,  and  Washington,  D.  0. 

Two  varieties  of  granite  are  quarried  at  Mount  Waldo,  in  the  town  of 
Frankfort.  Both  are  light-gray  rocks,  frequently  porphyritic  through 
large  white  orthoclase  crystals.  Both  varieties  are  of  the  same  mineral 
composition,  the  difference  being  simply  one  of  texture,  one  being  quite 
coarse  and  somewhat  porphyritic,  while  the  other  is  much  finer  ami  of 
more  even  texture.  As  would  naturally  be  expected,  the  finer  grade  is 
the  better  and  more  durable  ro<ik,  the  coarser  variety  being  more  liable 
to  crumble.  The  mica  occurs  in  large  flakes,  which  the  microscope 
shows  to  be  frequently  pierce<l  by  small  crystals  of  apatite.  A  part  of 
the  mica  is  greenish  in  color  and  contains  a  few  small  grains  of  epidote. 
An  occasional  flake  of  white  mica  was  noticed  in  this  rock,  and  there 
is  i»resent  the  usual  sprinkling  of  magnetite  granules,  together  with 
an  occasional  cube  of  pyrite.  Quarries  were  opened  at  Mt.  Waldo  in 
1863,  and  single  blocks  80  by  40  by  20  feet  have  been  taken  out  and 
afterward  cut  up.  It  is  estimated  tbat  blocks  150  by  50  by  12  feet  could 
be  obtained  if  desired.  The  rock  has  been  used  largely  in  the  building 
of  forts  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  but  is  also  used  for  all  purposes,  both 
ornamental  and  otherwise,  to  which  granite  is  usually  applied,  and  has 
lK?en  sliii)ped  as  far  South  a«  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  It  is  a  beautiful 
stone  when  polished.  The  principal  quarry  is  situated  on  Mt.  Waldo, 
overlooking  the  Penobscot  River,  at  an  elevation  of  some  320  feet  above 
high  tide. 

The  quarries  at  Vinalhaven,  in  Penobscot  Bay,  are  the  most  exten- 
sive of  any  at  present  in  operation  in  this  country.  Quarries  were  first 
opened  here  about  1850,  and  the  present  annual  product  is  upwartis  of 
200,000  cubic  feet,  valued  at  some  $110,000.  Ui> wards  of  six  hundred 
men  are  regularly  employed  at  the  works,  though  the  number  has  at 
times  risen  as  high  as  one  thousand  five  hundred.  The  capabilities  of 
the  quarries  can  be  best  illustrated  b^-  stating  that  during  a  visit  of  the 
writer  to  these  quarries  in  the  summer  of  1883  he  was  shown  the  re- 
mains of  a  huge  block  of  granite  300  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  vary- 
ing from  6. to  10  feet  in  thickness,  that  had  been  loosened  from  the 
quarry  in  a  single  piece  and  afterward  broken  up.  The  largest  block 
ever  quarried  and  dressed  was  the  General  Wool  monument,  now  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  which  measured,  when  finished,  60  feet  in  height  by  5J  feet 
square  at  the  base,  or  only  6  feet  7  inches  shorter  than  the  Egyptian 
obeliak  now  in  Central  Park,  New  York. 

In  texture  the  Vinalhaven  rock  is  rather  coarse  and  the  general  color 
gray,  although  the  prevailing  feldspar  is  sometimes  of  a  light  flesh- 
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color.  Besides  biotite,  the  rock  coutaius  small  aiiiouuts  of  liorubleude 
and  microscopic  apatite  and  zircon  crystals.*  It  takes  a  good  and  last- 
ing polish,  and  is  well  adapted  for  all  manner  of  ornamental  work  and 
general  building  purposes.  The  stone  has  been  used  so  extensively  all 
over  the  country',  that  to  cite  special  cases  seems  superfluous. 

A  granite  closely  resembling  that  of  Vinalhaven  is  extensively  quar- 
ried at  Hurricane  Island,  some  3  miles  distant,  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, and  is  used  for  similar  purposes.  The  structure  of  the  stone  here 
diflers  in  diflereut  parts  of  the  quarry.  In  one  portion  it  lies  in  com- 
l)aratively  thin  sheets,  while  in  another  there  occur  immense  masses  of 
solid  rock,  extending  downward  for  50  feet  without  percei)tible  jointing. 
A  l^lock  of  80  tons  has  been  moved,  and  a  mass  80  by  40  by  25  feet  was 
loosened  in  the  quarry.  Natural  blocks  500  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and 
50  feet  deep  occur. 

The  celebrated  quarries  on  Dix  Island,  in  Knox  County,  from  whence 
was  obtained  the  granite  for  the  United  States  Treasury  building  at 
Washington,  including  the  monolithic  columns,  31^  high  by  3  feet  in  di- 
ameter, are  at  the  present  writing  (1885)  abandoned.  Nearly  the  whole 
island  has  been  quarried  over  and  large  bluffs  entirely  removed.  The 
rock  is  rich  in  quartz,  and  therefore  (jiiite  hard,  but  is  a  good  and  safe 
working  stone.  It  has  been  very  extensively  used  in  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  I).  C. 

To  give  a  special  description  of  each  and  all  the  quarries  of  biotite 
granite  to  be  found  upon  the  coast  would  extend  this  work  far  beyond 
the  prescribed  limits.  A  complete  list  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Museum  catalogue. 

Muscovite  biotite  granites.— The  granite  of  Augusta  and  Ilal- 
lowell  has  long  been  justly  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  fine  working 
qualities.  It  is  a  line,  light-gray  rock,  the  uniformity  of  whose  texture 
is  often  broken  by  the  presence  of  large  white  crystals  of  microcline 
which  inclose  small,  rounded  grains  of  quartz.  Biotite  and  muscovite 
occur  in  abundance,  and  in  about  e(]ual  proportions,  but  in  small  flakes, 
the  muscovite  appearing  as  small,  silvery-white  glistening  particles  on 
a  broken  surface  of  the  rock.  Under  the  microscope  three  feldspars 
are  readily  distinguished — orthocla^e  in  imi)erfect  crystals  and  irregu- 
lar grains,  an  abundance  of  plagiochise,  and  microcline  in  large  plates 
tilled  with  cavities  and  inclosures  of  muscovite  and  quartz.  In  the  thin 
sections,  the  quartz  inclosuies  are  usually  circular  in  outline  and  are 
pierced  in  every  direcjtion  by  minute  thread-like  crystals  of  .rutile,  in 
polarized  light  showing  up  in  strong  contrast  with  the  beautiful  basket, 
work  structure  of  the  inclosing  microcline.  All  the  feldspars  are  quite 
fresh  and  i)ure.     A  few  apatite  crystals  are  present,  together  with  occa- 

*  In  Hitchcock's  'Miojiort  on  t)io  Gcolo;;y  and  Natunil  History  of  Maine/'  ItiGiif  i\ 
2(>r>,  tlic  Vinalliavcn  rock  i«  referred  to  as  a  '*  peculiarly  ilno-^rained  syonito  ^f  j^od 
color/'  etc.  In  none  of  the  sped  mens  received  at  the  Museum  from  this  locality, 
liowovcT,  does  hornhlende  play  niore  than  a  secondary  part,  and  in  the  majority  of 
coses  do€S  not  appear  at  all.     Hence  all  arc  classed  as  biotite-tfrauitcs. 
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sional  garnets,  wLicb  iu  tbiu  sections  are  always  destitute  of  crystalline 
form,  appearing  as  rounded  or  oval  nearly  colorless  bodies  traversed  by 
many  irregular  lines  of  fracture.  They  are  quite  free  from  impurities, 
though  occasionally  containing  inclosures  of  biotite.  As  is  usual  in 
mu8Covite- bearing  rocks  but  little  magnetite  is  present;  in  two  cases 
only  grains  of  pyrite  were  noticed. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  working  of  the  Maine  granites,  and  is  used 
very  extensively,  not  only  for  building  and  monuments,  but  is  carved 
into  statues,  like  marble.  The  rock  is  properly  a  gneiss,  but  showing 
no  signs  of  stratification  in  the  hand  specimen  is  classed  here  as  a  granite. 
As  illustrative  of  the  great  extent  of  the  quarries,  it  is  stated  that  blocks 
200  feet  in  length,  by  40  feet  in  width  and  8  feet  in  thickness,  can  be 
broken  out  in  a  single  j)icce  if  so  desired.  There  is  no  gap  between  the 
sheets,  and  little  or  no  pyrite  to  cause  discoloration.  The  sheets,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  increase  in  thickness  downward,  being  about  1  foot 
thick  at  the  surface  and  10  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  open- 
ings, which  are  from  50  to  CO  feet  deep.    (See  Plato  viii.) 

This  stone  is  in  such  demand  for  statuarv  and  monumental  work  that 
an  Italian  designer  who  served  his  apprenticeship  in  Boman  studios 
is  employed  constantly  by  the  company.  Many  of  the  workmen  are 
also  said  to  be  Italians  who  worked  on  marble  in  Italy,  but  have  learned 
to  cut  granite  since  their  arrival  in  Hallowell.  Among  the  prominent 
structures  and  monun^ents  constructed,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  this  stone, 
are  the  new  capitol,  Albany,  X.  Y.;  Bankof  N^orthern  Liberties,  Phila- 
delphia; State  capitol,  Augusta,  Me.;  Emory  Block,  Portland,  Me.; 
Odd  Fellows'  Memorial  Hall,  Equitable  Building,  and  part  of  the  old 
Quincy  Market,  Boston;  Ludlow-street  Jail,  the  Tribune  buihling,  and 
the  old  Tombs  prison.  New  York  City;  the  statues  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Monument  at  Plynumth,  Mass.;  soldier's  and  sailor's  monuments  at 
Marblehead,  Mass.;  Portsmoutli,  Ohio;  Augusta,  Booth  bay,  and  Gar- 
diner, Me.;  Odd  Fellows'  monument.  Mount  Dope,  Boston;  Washing- 
ton Artillery  monument  and  Hernandez  tomb,  New  Orleans,  etc.  The 
statues  on  the  Pilgrim's  Monument  are  said  to  be  the  largest  granite 
figures  in  existence.  The  standing  figure  is  38  feet  in  height,  while 
the  four  in  sitting  i>osture  are  each  15  feet  in  height. 

Hornblende  Granite. — This  is  rather  a  rare  building-stone  in 
Maine,  though  extensively  quarried  in  other  States.  Its  prodaction  is 
at  present  confined  to  Otter  Greek,  Mount  Desert,  where  a  coarse  red 
rock  is  quarried,  which  on  a  superficial  examination  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  biotite  granites  of  Oalais  and  Jonesborongh,  though  lacking  the 
cream  colored  feldspar  and  consequent  speckled  appearance  character- 
istic  of  these  rocks.  Orthoclase  predominates  over  all  other  constit- 
u<»ntH,  and  is  deej>-red  in  color. 

This  ro(;k  is  very  cx)mpact  and  hawl,  but  works  well  and  takas  an  ex- 
cellent surface  and  ]K)]ish.  It  is  of  finer  texture  than  the  Scotch-red 
granites,  and  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  red  granite  of  the  Bay  of 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt. 
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Fuudy  than  to  any  other  at  present  in  the  collection.  If  the  specimen 
received  at  the  Museiim  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  rock  at  the  qnarry,  it  is 
certainly  a  most  excellent  stone,  though  its  otherwise  uniform  texture 
is  often  interrupted  by  the  presence  of  oval  or  rounded  black  patches 
or  knots,  caused  by  segre<2:ations  of  mica,  hornblende,  and  other  iron-rich 
minerals.  This  is,  however,  a  defect  not  uncommon  in  many  of  the 
Maine  granites.* 

Maryland, — The  most  noted  quarries  in  this  State  are  situated  in  Bal- 
timore County,  near  Woodstock.  The  rock  is  a  biotite  granite,  varying 
from  light  to  dark  gray  in  color,  and  of  about  medium  texture.  It  is 
used  extensively  for  general  building  purposes  and  for  monumental 
work  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  some  of  the  Western  States.  At 
Mount  Koyal  and  opjwsite  Ellicott  City  fine-grained  dark-gray  gneiss 
is  quite  extensively  quarried  for  general  building  purposes,  curbstones, 
etc.  A  i>art  of  this  rock  is  beautifully  porphyritic  through  large  felds- 
pars an  inch  or  more  in  length. 

A  dark-gray  gneiss,  which  is  the  principal  stone  used  in  Baltimore 
for  rough  work,  is  quarried  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city. 

At  Port  Deposit,  in  Cecil  County,  a  gray  biotite  gneiss  is  extensively 
quarried,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  bridge  building,  docks,  harbor  improve- 
ment, and  general  building  work.  It  has  been  used  in  the  construction 
of  ITaverford  College,  Md.,  St.  Dominick's  Church,  Washington,  and 
several  churches  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Otlier  locations  where 
good  quality  of  granite  is  exposed,  but  not  quarried  to  an^'^  extent,  are 
(i^wynn's  Falls,  in  Baltimore  County,  and  3  miles  east  of  Rockville,  in 
Montgomery  County. 

All  of  the  Maryland  granites  and  gneiss  at  present  quarried  have 
biotite  as  their  chief  accessory,  are  of  a  gray  color  and  of  medium  fine- 
ness of  grain.  They  appear,  however,  better  adapte<l  for  general  build- 
ing than  for  ornamental  work. 

Massachmeffs. — z\8  Massachusetts  wjis  the  earliest  settled  of  the  New 
England  States  it  is  but  natural  that  here  the  systematic  quarrying  of 
granite  should  first  be  undertaken.  As  already  noted,t  granite  from 
the  bowlders  on  the  Quincy  Common,  and  from  Chelmslbrd  began  to 
be  used  in  and  about  Boston  as  early  as  1737,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
early  part  of  the  i)rescnt  century  that  it<s  use  became  at  all  general- 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  not  until  the  opening  of  the  quarries 
at  Quincy  in  1825  that  the  granite  industry  assumed  any  importance*. 
From  this  time  the  use  of  the  stone  for  general  building  purposes  in- 
creased in  a  marked  degree,  and  the  history  of  granite  quarrying  in  the 
United  States  may  properly  begin  with  this  date. 

This  early  opening  of  quarries  at  Quincy  was  due  largely  to  the  de- 
mand for  stone  at  Charlestown  for  building  the  Bunker  Hill  monument, 

*.Soo  On  tlio  lUaek  Patches  In  Maino  Granite,  Proc.  Nat.  Muh.,  188:?,  j).  11^;  ftl»«>, 
On  till)  Cnlloctiou  of  Maiuo  Building  Stono  in  the  National  Museum,  Proc.  Nat.  Mus., 
18H:J,  p.  1G5. 

f  Ante  p.  286. 
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but  the  attention  of  capitalists  being  thereby  called  to  the  extent  of  the 
granite  ledges  in  this  vicinity  other  works  were  soon  established,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  two  towns  of  Qaincy  and  West  Quincy  contain 
upwards  of  thirty  quarries.  Altogether  these  produce  not  less  than 
700,000  cubic  feet  annually,  and  give  employment  to  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  men. 

The  Quincy  granites  are  as  a  rule  dark  blue-gray  in  color,  coarse 
grained,  and  hard.  A.  pinkish  variety  is  quarried  to  a  slight  extent. 
They  are  all  hornblende  granites,  and  their  general  apx)earance  so  char- 
acteristic that  once  seen  they  are  always  easily  recognizable  wherever 
met  witlu  As  already  mentioned  these  rocks  contain  besides  hornblende 
a  very  brittle  variety  of  pyroxene,  which  makes  the  production  of  a  per- 
fect surface  somewhat  difficult.  Nevertheless,  they  are  very  exten- 
sively used  both  for  rough  and  finished  work.  The  United  States 
custom-houses  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Providence,  K.  I.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Sa- 
vannah, Ga«,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  are  of  this 
stone,  as  are  also  the  new  Masonic  Temple  and  Eidgeway  Library  build-  - 
ing,  in  Philadelphia.  In  Boston  alone  there  are  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-two buildings  constructed  wholly  or  in  part  of  this  material.  Its 
suitability  for  interior  decorative  work  can  not  be  better  shown  than 
by  reference  to  the  polished  stairways  and  pilasters  in  the  new  city 
buildings  at  Philadelphia. 

Other  very  extensive  quarries  of  hornblende-granite  are  located  at 
Cape  Ann,  in  the  town  of  Gloucester,  where  it  is  stated  •  that  quarry- 
ing was  commenced  as  early  as  1824  by  a  Mr.  Bates,  of  Quincy.  The 
largest  quarries  in  the  State,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Viual- 
haven,  Me.,  the  largest  works  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States, 
are  situated  at  this  place.  Like  that  of  Quincy  the  rock  is  hornblendic, 
thoug;h  frequently  considerable  black  mica  is  present.!  The  texture  is 
coarse  and  the  color  greenish,  owing  to  the  orthoclase  it  contains.  Some 
varieties  are,  however,  simply  gray.  It  is  a  hard,  tough  rock,  eminently 
durable,  and  well  suited  for  all  manner  of  general  building  and  orna- 
mental work.  The  stone  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  post- 
ofTico  and  several  churches  and  private  buildings  in  Boston,  and  the 
Butler  house  on  Capitol  Hill  at  Washington. 

.  Other  homblendic  granites,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance,  are  qn«ir- 
ried  at  Kockport,  Peabody,  Wyoma,  Lynn,  and  Lynnfield,  all  of  which 
are  represented  in  the  Museum  collection.  The  Rockport  stone  is  the 
most  important  of  these,  and  has  been  quarried  since  1830.  [n  color 
and  texture  it  is  indistinguishable  from  much  of  the  Gloucester  stonCf 
but,  if  anything,  is  of  a  more  decided  greenish  hue.  In  the  quarries 
it  is  extremely  massive,  and  blocks  100  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide  and  10 

•  History  of  GloucoHter,  Capo  Ann,  by  J.J.  Halmon,  p.  577. 

tTlio  black  tnica  of  tbc  GloncosU^r  and  Rockport  ^ranitnn  has  boon  Rliown  by  Pro. 
fessora  Daua  and  Cooke  to  bo  lepidomolauc  or  anuito.  (Text  book  of  Mineralogy ,  p. 
313). 
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feet  thick  have  been  loosened  from  the  bed  in  a  single  piece,  while  it  is 
estimated  a  block  200  feet  long  50  feet  wide  and  20  feet  thick  could  be 
obtained  if  desired.  The  principal  markets  are  New  York,  Boston, 
New  Orleans,  and  Cuba. 

Biotite  granites, — Several  important  quarries  of  coarse  biotite  granite 
are  worked  in  this  State,  but  their  product  is  mostly  used  in  the  near 
vicinity.  Light  pink  varieties  admirably  adapted  for  rock-faced  work 
occur  at  Brockton,  Milford,  and  North  Baston.  The  Milford  stone, 
though  not  extensively  quarried,  is  particularly  eif'ective  when  used  in 
this  manner,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  the  new  city  hall  at  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  and  also  in  the  new  railway  station  at  Auburndale,  Mass.  At 
Framingham,  Leominster,  Fitchburgh,  Clinton,  Fall  River,  and  Freetown 
are  also  quarries  of  coarse  gray  but  apparently  strong  and  durable 
granites  of  this  class. 

Epidote  granite. — ^This  is  a  rare  variety  of  granite  in  this  country,  the 
quarries  at  Dedham  producing  all  that  is  now  upon  the  market.  The 
stone  is  fine-grained  and  of  a  light  pink  color.  Besides  epidote,  which 
is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  small  greenish  specks,  it  contains  numer- 
ous flecks  of  chlorite,  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  a  black  mica. 
The  stone  works  readily  and  gives  very  pleasing  effects  either  in  polished 
or  rock-face  work.  It  is  of  this  stone  that  was  constructed  the  new 
Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  and  which  is  considered  by  good  authorities 
to  be,  from  an  architectural  standpoint,  the  finest  building  in  America. 

Oneiss, — A  fine-grained  very  light  gray,  sometimes  pinkish,  muscovite 
gneiss  of  excellent  quality  has  been  quarried  more  or  less  for  the  past 
thirty-five  years  near  the  town  of  Westford.  Other  quarries  of  gneiss 
are  at  West  Andover,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Ayer,  several  towns  in  Worces- 
ter County,  at  Becket,  Northfield,  and  Monson,  as  will  be  noted  in  the 
tables. 

Being  in  most  cases  distinctly  stratified,  these  gneisses  are  not 
adapted  to  so  wide  a  range  of  application  as  the  massive  granites,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  ease  with  which  in  many  cases  they  can  be  quarried 
makes  them  particularly  valuable  for  foundations,  bridge  abutments, 
curbing,  paving,  and  rock -faced  building.  At  the  Monson  quarries,  for 
instance,  the  rock  is  divided  by  a  series  of  joints,  approximately  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  hill  on  which  the  quarries  are  situated,  into  imi 
mense  lenticular  sheets  from  6  inches  to  10  feet  in  thicknes.  By  tak- 
ing advantage  of  these  natural  facilities  a  block  was  split  out  in  1869 
which  measured  354  feet  in  length  by  11  feet  in  width  and  4  feet  in 
thickness.  An  analysis  of  the  Monson  stone  from  the  Flynt  quarry  is 
given  in  the  tables. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  while  the  granites  and 
gneisses  of  Massachusetts  are  good  and  safeworking  stones  they  are 
coarse  and  in  no  way  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  In  the  matter  of 
color  and  texture  they  bear  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fine  and  even 
^trmned  istones  of  her  sister  States,  Connecticut  and  Shode  Island* 
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Minnesota. — Accordiug  to  Professor  Wiuchell  more  than  half  the 
State  of  Miunesota  is  underlaid  by  that  general  class  of  roeks — the 
crystalline — to  which  granite  belongs.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
there  are  large  exposures  of  very  fine  light-colored  grauites,  but  being 
beyond  the  limits  of  settlements  and  roads  those  in  the  southern  and 
western  part,  in  the  country  bordering  along  the  Mississipi>i  and  Min- 
nesota Rivers,  are  of  more  especial  interest  and  importance.  These  last 
have  been  somewhat  quarried  and  the  materials  can  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  principal  buildiugs  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  as  well  as  in  cities 
beyond  the  State  limits.  The  first  quarry  in  these  rocks  in  Minnesota 
was  that  now  owned  by  Breen  &  Young,  at  East  Saint  Cloud,  Sher- 
bnrne  County. 

This  was  opened  in  18G8,  and  the  stone  first  taken  out  was  used  in 
the  corners,  steps,  and  trimmings  of  the  United  States  customhouse 
and  postoilice  in  Saint  Paul.  Three  kinds  of  stone  were  taken  out 
and  used  indiscriminately,  and  all  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  building 
first  erected.  The  variety  now  more  generally  used  is  of  a  gray  color 
and  uniform  texture.  The  crystalline  grains  are  rather  fine,  so  that  the 
texture  is  close.  The  color,  however,  is  sometimes  disturbed  by  the 
ai)pearance  of  greenish  spots  of  the  size  of  butternuts  or  even  as  large 
as  G  inches  in  diameter,  caused  by  segregations  of  a  green  chlorite. 
^< About  one-third  of  the  whole  rock  is  made  up  of  quartz,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  remainder  of  orthoclase.  About  one-half  the  remainder  is  horn- 
blende and  the  residue  is  divided  between  the  other  minerals,  the  chlo- 
rite i)redominating."  An  occasional  grain  of  a  triclinic  feldspar  is 
present  together  with  magnetite  and  pyrite  in  minute  crystals.! 

<'The  red  granite  from  East  Saint  Cloud  is  not  very  different  from 
the  foregoing,  but  the  feldspar  is  mainly  flesh  red  and  all  the  grains 
are  coarser.^  It  also  has  a  higher  per  cent,  of  silica,  a  fact  that  baa 
been  discovered  practically  by  the  owners,  who  had  given  up  the  gen- 
eral use  of  it  because  of  it  being  more  costly  to  work.  <*  •  •  •  In  the 
winter  of  1874-5  a  block  weighing  ten  tons  was  taken  out  of  the  red- 
granite  quarry,  about  3  miles  west  of  Saint  Cloud,  for  a  monument 
base.  ♦  *  ♦  It  was  very  fine,  and  grejitly  resembled  the  Scotch 
granite  in  color,  grain,  and  polish.  At  the  point  where  this  was  taken 
out  the  granite  rises  about  20  feet  above  the  general  surfiice  and  spreads 
over  more  than  an  acre.  A  similar  red  granite  occurs  at  Watab  (in 
i>entou  County),  and  has  furnished  several  handsome  monuments."  A 
light-gray  granite  also  occurs  here.* 

At  Sauk  Eapids,  in  the  same  county,  there  is  found  a  fine-grained 
gray  granite  closely  resembling  the  gray  variety  from  Ea^t  Saint  Cloud. 

*  See  Gool.  aud  Natural  Hist.  Survey  of  Minnesota,  Vol.  i,  pageH  142-148. 

t  These  rocks  are  desiguated  in  Professor  Winchoirs  report  above  referred  to  as 
^'.Syeuitos/'  According  to  the  system  of  classification  now  generally  adopted,  they 
an;  r.'itlier  horubleudic  or  horubleudo-biotite  granites,  as  designated  by  the  aathor  in 
the  (;(Mi8us  report,  p.  DO.  The  name  ayenite,  as  already  noted,  is  applied  to  a  quartzless 
rock  (see  pp.  30b  and  430). 
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It  has  been  quite  generally  used;  and  is  one  of  the  best-known  granites 
in  the  State. 

Missouri, — Although  there  are  inexhaustible  quantities  of  granite  in 
the  northern  part  of  Iron  and  Madison  Counties  and  the  southern  i>or- 
tion  of  Saint  Francois,  there  are  but  few  quarries  of  the  material  sys- 
tematically worked. 

At  Grauiteville,  Iron  County,  and  in  Syenite,  Saint  Francois  County, 
there  occurs  a  coarse  red  granite,  quite  poor  in  mica,  which  is  now  ex- 
tensively quarried  for  the  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  markets.  It  is 
somewhat  lighter  in  color  than  the  well  known  Scotch  granite,  but 
is  admirably  suited  for  massive  structural  purx)oses,  as  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  lower  stories  of  the  line  business  blocks  erected  during 
the  season  of  188G  on  Adams  street,  between  Fifth  avenue  and  Frank- 
lin, and  on  the  corner  of  AdaAis  and  La  Salle  streets,  in  Chicago.  The 
enormous  blocks  of  rock-faced  granite  and  large  polished  columns  of 
this  stone  as  here  displayed*  would  indicate  that  this  is  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  granites  of  this  portion  of  the  coui^try.  It  admits 
of  a  high  lustrous  polish  and  is  coming  into  use  for  monumental  work. 

Montana. — ^There  is  a  plenty  of  good  granite  within  the  limits  of  the 
Territory,  but  for  lack  of  a  market  scarcely  any  quarrying  is  at  present 
carried  on. 

A  cuIh)  of  a  fine-grained  light-gray  biotite  granite  was  received  at 
the  National  Museum  from  Lewis  and  Clark  Counties,  but  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware  the  quarry  has  never  been  worked  to  any  extent.  A 
coarse  hornblende-mica  granite  of  a  greenish-gray  color  and  somewhat 
resembling  the  celebrated  Quincy  and  Gloucester  (Massachusetts)  stone 
forms  the  country  rock  in  the  region  of  the  celebrated  silver  and  cop- 
l>er  mines  of  Butte,  and  is  beginning  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  heavy 
foundation  and  general  building.  So  far  as  the  writer  was  able  to 
judge,  from  the  short  time  he  was  on  the  ground,  the  rock  is  of  excel- 
lent (juality,  but  needs  to  be  selected  with  care,  as  certain  portions, 
tliose  in  proximity  to  the  ore  veins,  are  abundantly  charged  with 
pyrite,  which  oxidizes  readily  on  exposure. 

New  Hampshire. — Although  New  Uampshire  is  popularly  known  as 
the  "Granite  State,'^  in  value  of  total  product  of  the  material  it  -auks 
but  fifth  in  the  list  of  New  England  States,  being  preceded  by  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  lihode  Island.  However  this  may  be 
there  are  but  few  of  our  building  stone  that  have  a  wider  reputation  than 
the  finelight- gray  muscovite-biotite  granites  from  quarries  near  Concord. 

"  The  wiudow-Hills  in  the  lirHt  of  the  abovo-mcntioued  buildin^^s  are  rou^h  blocka 
of  granite,  each  3  feet  square  by  17  feet  4  iuches  long,  and  weighing  about  10  tons 
each.  The  polished  columns  of  the  building  corner  of  Adams  and  La  Salle  streets 
are  ten  in  number,  each  18  feet  high  by  4^  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing  not  far 
from  18  tons.  The  largest  single  block  of  polished  granite  yet  produced  at  these 
works  is  the  Allen  monument,  in  Saint  Louis,  which  is  42  feet  in  height  by  4(  feet 
square  at  the  base.    The  weight  is  about  45  tous. 
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These  rocks  have  been  quarried  for  many  years  and  very  extensively 
used  for  all  manner  of  constructive  purposes.  The  following  list  in- 
cludes some  of  the  more  important  buildings  and  monuments  made 
wholly  or  in  part  from  this  material :  Charter  Oak  Insurance  Building^ 
Hartford,  Conn.;  soldiers'  monument,  at  Manchester,  N.  H.;  monu- 
ment to  the  discoverer  of  anesthetics;  the  Germania  Savings  Bank; 
Eciuitable  Life  Insurance;  Masonic  Temple;  Massachusetts  State 
prison,  and  some  seventy-five  other  buildings  in  Boston,  and  Booth's 
Theater  in  New  York. 

According  to  Professor  Hitchcock,  the  more  important  quarries  are 
situated  on  what  is  known  as  llattlesnake  Hill,  an  elevation  some  600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Merrimac  River,  and  which  consists  almost 
entirely  of  granite  rocks.  Other  granites  of  this  class  occur  and  are 
(luarried  at  Allentown,  Sunapee,  and  Peterborough,  and  are  used  for 
similar  purposes,  though  they  are  not  widely  known  outside  of  New 
England.  Gray  biotite  granites  of  good  quality  are  quarried  at  Mason, 
Fitzwilliam,  Kumney,  llauover,  Portsmouth,  and  other  towns,  as 
noticed  in  the  tables. 

The  Peterborough,  Mason,  and  Fitzwilliam  are  exported  to  some  ex- 
tent to  the  neighboring  States,  but  the  others  mentioned  iire  used  in 
the  near  vicinity. 

The  New  Ham])shire  granites  are  nearly  without  exception  of  fine 
and  even  grain  and  well  adapted  f9v  all  kinds  of  work.  The  Concord 
rock  is  practically  identical  both  in  general  appearance  and  mineral 
composition  with  that  of  Hallowell,  Maine,  already  described. 

New  York. — This  State,  although  rich  in  marbles,  limestones,  and 
sandstones,  produces  little  of  general  interest  in  the  way  of  granite 
rock.  A  coarse,  gray  biotite  gneiss  is  quarried  at  Hastings- upon- Hud- 
son, in  Westchester  County;  a  somewhat  darker  hornbleudic  gneiss  at 
Cold  Spring,  in  l^itnam  County;  and  a  coarse  red  hornbleudic  granite 
at  (Jlayton,  in  Jetterson  County. 

The  gneisses  are  quarried  chiefly  for  the  rough  work  of  foundations 
in  tlie  vicinity.  The  red  granite  from  Grindstone  Island  (Clayton  i)ost- 
otlicc)  is  a  beautiful  stone  and  takes  a  line  polish.  The  sample  for- 
warded to  the  National  Museum,  however,  contains  particles  of  iron 
pyrite,  which  unlit  it  for  monumental  work.  The  ])re8ent  product  of 
the  <iuarry  is  made  into  paving  blocks  and  monuments,  principally  for 
*  (/liicago,  111.,  and  Montreal,  Canada,  though  two  beautiful  columns  of 
it  aie  to  be  seen  in  the  new  capitol  building  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Xviv  Jersey. — Aside  from  a  single  quarry  of  greenish-gray  gneiss  at 
Dover,  Morris  County,  in  this  State,  no  granitic  or  gneissic  rocks  are 
anywhere  regularly  worked  withiu  the  State  limits.  But  "Gneissic 
vocks  are  found  in  a  few  localities  in  thick  beds  and  so  jointed  that  large 
Hud  regular  blocks  can  be  quarried  out  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 
<  )t  the  quarries  that  have  been  opened  and  worked  to  any  extent  that 
u^  INveralone  is  kex)t  stea^lily  in  o^)eration.     It  furnishes  a  large 
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amouDt  of  stone  annaally  for  railroad  constraction  along  the  line  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad.  The  same  rock  occars 
liloug  the  New  York,  Ontario,  and  Western  Bailroad  from  Pompton  to 
franklin,  and  at  several  points  its  outcrops  have  been  opened  for 
iitoue.  The  Sussex  and  Central  Bailroad  lines  also  cross  the  rock.  A 
large  quarry  was  opened  a  few  years  ago  near  Franklin,  on  the  mount- 
ain east  of  the  village,  but  the  place,  though  promising,  was  soon 
abandoned.  The  stone  was  adapted  for  heavy  work.  The  transporta- 
tion appeared  to  be  too  expensive  for  it  to  compete  with  stone  coming 
by  water  routes."* 

Penmylvania. — Altjiongh  ranking  as  second  in  importance  in  the  list 
of  stone-producing  States,  Pennsylvania  furnishes  very  little  in  the  way 
of  granitic  rock,  and  absolutely  nothing  in  this  line  of  more  tliau  local  in- 
terest. -^The  southern  gneissic  district,  described  in  the  geological  re- 
ports of  Pennsylvania  as  ranging  from  the  Delaware  River  at  Trenton 
to  the  Susquehanna,  south  of  the  State  line  and  lying  south  of  the 
limestone  valley  of  Montgomery,  is  the  district  in  which  are  located 
nearly  all  the  quarries  of  gneiss  in  the  State,  and  those  furnishing  most 
of  the  material  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Phihulelphia.''  The  rock,  which 
is  for  the  most  part  a  dark-gray  hornblende  gneiss,  is  quarried  at  Ritten- 
housetown.  Twenty-first  ward,  and  Germautown,  Twenty-second  ward, 
and  Jenkinstown,  in  Montgomery  County,  and  is  used  principally  for  the 
rough  work  of  foundations  in  the  if^ar  vicinity.  In  Chester,  Delaware 
County,  the  gneiss  bears  mica  in  place  of  hornblende  and  is,  as  a  rule, 
lighter  in  color.  The  quarries  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  Delaware 
River,  which  affords  an  easy  method  of  transportation  to  Philadelphia, 
the  principal  market.  This  stone  is  also  Uvsed  almost  wholly  for  foun- 
dations, though  in  some  civses  it  has  been  used  as  rock-faced  work  in 
the  fronts  of  private  dwellings,  with  rather  a  pleasing  effect. 

Rhode  Island. — ^The  granites  of  this  State  are  nearly  all  fine-grained 
light  gray  or  pink  biotite  granites,  the  principal  quarries  of  which  aro 
situated  some  2  miles  east  from  Westerly,  in  Washington  County.  The 
rock  is  of  fine  and  even  texture  and  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  much 
used  for  monumental  work  and  general  building.  Other  quarries  of 
biotite  granite  occur  at  Sniithfield,  West  Greenwich,  Newport,  and 
Niantic.  A  greenish,  fine  gray,  hornblendic  gneiss  is  quarried  at  Dia- 
mond Hill,  in  Providence  County.  Aside  from  the  Westerly  rock  the 
most  of  this  material  is  for  loe^l  market  only. 

Tennessee. — At  the  present  time  scarcely  anything  in  the  line  of  gra- 
nitic rock  is  quarried  in  this  State,  and  owing  to  the  limited  areas  occu- 
pied by  granite  ledges  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  granite  quarrying 
ever  assumes  any  great  importance.  Small  outcrops  of  granite,  gneiss, 
or  mica  schist  occur  in  the  extreme  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Polk, 
Monroe,  Cocke,  Washington,  Carter,  and  Johnson  Counties,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  State,  but  even  these  are  not  in  all  cases  suitable  for 

"  Ana.  Ke|i.  of  State  UeolojjUt  of  New  Jersey,  1886,  pp.  41-4;^. 
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any  but  the  roughest  work.  The  Museum  collectious  contain  an  ex- 
tremely coarse  greenish  epidotic  granite,  with  large  red  ixorphyritic 
crystals  of  orthoclase,  from  Bench  Mountain,  in  Cocke  County,  which 
might  perhaps  be  worked  if  there  were  a  market. 

South  Carolina. — Although  no  granites  from  this  State  are  to  be  found 
in  our  principal  markets,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  there  is  any  de- 
ticieucy  in  the  supply.  The  collection  now  in  the  Museum  shows,  on 
the  contrary,  that  excellent  stones  of  this  class  occur  in  various  local- 
iticii. 

Near  Winnsborough,  in  Fairfield  County,  quarries  have  recently  been 
opened  which  furnish  fine-graine<I  gray  biotite  granite  fully  equal  to 
any  in  the  market.  The  quarries,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  owner,  Mr. 
W.  Woodward,  cover  some  70  acres  of  bowlders  and  two  large  ledges, 
one  11  acres  in  extent  and  the  other  6.  The  stone  works  readily  and 
acquires  an  excellent  polish.  A  pinkish  granite  also  occurs  in  this  same 
county.  Other  granites  in  this  State,  of  which  we  have  seen  specimens, 
but  concerning  which  we  have  but  little  accurate  information,  occur  near 
Columbia,  Richland  County;  and  in  Newberry,  Lexington,  Edgefield, 
and  Aiken  Counties.  The  Columbia  stone  is  of  a  light-gray  color,  ap- 
parently of  excellent  quality.  It  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
State  house  in  that  city,  and  is  stated  to  be  very  durable.* 

Texas, — Red  granites,  both  coarse  and  fine,  occur  in  Burnet  County, 
in  this  State,  though  at  present  neither  are  quarried  to  any  extent. 
Both  varieties  carry  biotite  as  the  chief  accessory  mineral.  The  coarser 
variety  corresponds  closely  with  the  coarse  red  granite  from  Platte 
Canon,  Colo.  Their  colors  are  dull  and  they  seem  better  adapted  for 
rough  building  than  for  monumental  work. 

Utah  Territory, — A  coarse,  light-gray  granite  occurs  in  inexhaustible 
quantities  in  Little  Cottonwood  Caiion,  not  far  from  Salt  Lake  City.  So 
far  the  stone  has  been  quarried  only  from  bowlders  that  have  been  rolled 
down  the  caiion,  and  the  parent  ledge  remains  untouched.  This  stone 
has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Mormon  temple  at  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Vermont. — This  State  furnishes  but  little  in  the  way  of  granitic  rocks, 
from  the  fact  that  few  of  her  quarries  produce  material  not  found 
elsewhere  in  New  England,  where  there  are  better  and  che^iper  facilities 
for  transportJition.  Quarries  of  biotite  granite  of  fine  grain  and  a  gray 
•  color  are,  however,  worked  at  Barre,  Brunswick,  Morgan,  Ryegate, 
and  Woodbury.  A  very  light,  almost  white,  muscovite  granite  is  also 
quarried  at  Bethel.  The  most  of  these  rocks  are  for  local  use  only, 
though  that  from  Brunswick  is  said  to  be  carried  to  some  extent  into  the 
neighboring  cities  in  New  York  State. 

Wyoming, — "The  only  building  stone  which  is  quarried  in  Wyoming  is 
at  Sherman,  the  highest  point  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  At  this 
point — the  summit  of  the  Black  Hills — the  road  cuts  through  a  heavy 

*  South  Carolina,  Kesourccs,  PopulatioD,  etc.,  1883,  p.  609. 
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body  of  red  granite  similar  to  the  Scotch,  bat  with  much  larger  crystals." 
This  stoue  has  been  nsed  to  some  extent  in  San  Francisco  and  Sacra- 
mento, but  is  hard  to  work,  owing  to  its  coarseness  and  lack  of  tenacity.* 

Virginia, — The  granites  of  this  State  are,  as  a  rule,  fine-grained, 
biotite-bearing  rocks,  and  of  a  light-gray  color.  They  corresi)ond  in  a 
remarkable  degree  with  the  granites  of  Kew  England,  more  so  than 
those  of  any  Southern  or  Western  State.  The  principal  quarries,  thus 
far  developed  are  in  Chesterfield  and  Henrico  Counties  on  the  James 
Eiver,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  Richmond  market. 

The  quarry  of  the  Richmond  Grsinite  Company,  on  the  Richmond  and 
Alleghany  Railroad,  near  Richmond,  produces  a  massive  gray  granite 
used  for  general  building  purposes,  paving  stone,  and  monumental 
work,  and  which  is  shipped  more  or  less  to  all  the  States  and  cities 
south  of  Kew  England  and  as  far  west  as  Nebraska.  Much  of  the  ma- 
terial is  dressed  at  the  quarry,  polishing  works  being  located  on  the 
ground. 

The  Old  Dominion  Granite  Company  and  the  Westham  Granite  Com- 
pany, in  Chesterfield  County,  produce  a  very  similar  stone,  the  principal 
markets  of  which  are  in  Richmond^  Washington,  Norfolk,  Lynchburgh, 
and  Philadelphia.  Other  important  quarries  are  in  the  Tuckahoo  dis- 
trict, Henrico  County,  and  Kamozine  district,  Dinwiddie  County.  Stone 
from  the  last-named  locality  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  post- 
office  and  custom-house  at  Petersburgh,  Va.  The  most  important  build- 
ing yet  construct4)d  of  the  Virginia  granites  is  the  State,  War,  and 
N.ivy  building  in  Washington,  which  is  probably  the  most  elaborate 
granite  structure  in  the  country.  Near  Fredericksburgli  is  found  a  fine 
light  gray  muscovite-biotite  granite  closely  resembling  those  of  Uallo- 
well.  Me.,  and  Concord,  N.  H.,  but  it  is  not  at  present  quarried  to  any 
extent. 

Wisconsiti. — The  extensive  outcrops  of  granite  rock  in  this  State  have 
been  scarcely  at  all  worked  up  to  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
transport^ition  facilities.  At  the  present  writing  the  most  important 
quarries  are  at  Montello,  Marquette  County,  and  Wausau,  Manithon 
County.  Th«  Montello  rock  is  very  fine  grained,  compact,  and  of  a  dull 
pink  color.  Quarries  were  first  opened  here  to  furnish  paving  stones 
for  the  Chicago  market,  but  the  stoiie  has  since  been  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  for  general  building  and  monumental  work. 

Acconling  to  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlaint  the  greiit  Laurentian  area  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  occupied  largely  by  granite  and  gneiss, 
among  which  arc  some  of  exceptional  excellence.  Granite  rocks  of 
greater  or  less  excellence  croi)  out  along  the  upper  reaches  and  tribu- 
taries of  the  Menominee,  the  Peshtigo,  the  Oconto,  the  AVolf,  the  Wis- 
consin, the  Yellow,  tlie  Black,  the  Chippewa,  the  Flambeau,  the  Bad, 
aiul  the  Montreal  Rivers.  These  are  now  being  brought  within  the 
reach  of  cheap  transi)ortation,  and  sliould  be  utilized  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  those  who  work  and  those  who  use. 

*  lieport  Tvuth  Cvuhus,  Vol.  X,  yu  'Z46,         \  (i^olo^y  of  Wiscoijbiu,  Vol,  I,  p.  6(5, 
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F.— THE  PORPHYKIES,  rORPnYRITIO  PELSFTE. 

(1)  COMPOSITION  AND  ORIGIN. 

Popularly  any  fine-graiDed,  compact  rock,  carrying  larger  crystals 
scattered  throughout  its  mass  is  called  a  porphyry,  whatever  may  be 
its  composition.  In  the  present  work  the  term  has  been  restricted  to 
those  acid  eruptive  rocks  of  pre-Tertiary  origin,  consisting  of  a  very  com- 
pact felsitic  base  formed  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  quartz  and  feldspar 
and  in  which  one  or  both  of  these  minerals  are  pori)hyritically  developed. 
The  groundmass  is  usually  too  line  to  allow  a  determination  of  its  compo- 
sition by  the  unaided  eye,  and  under  the  microscope  is  found  to  possess 
that  peculiar  felt-like  structure  called  by  lithologists  microfelsitic.  The 
pori)hyritic  crystals  are  usually  of  a  dififereut  color  from  the  groundmass 
in  which  they  are  imbedded,  and  hence  produce  the  striking  effect  which 
has  made  these  rocks  so  famous  in  all  ages  and  caused  them  to  be  used 
in  the  linest  ornamentations  in  spite  of  their  hardness. 

(2)  VARIETIES  OF  PORPHYRY. 

Accordingly  as  the  porphyries  vary  in  mineral  composition  they  are 
divided  into  two  principal  varieties:  (1)  Quartz  porphyry,  which  con- 
sists of  the  fine-grained  groundmass  in  which  quartz  alone  or  quartz  and 
orthoclase  are  porphyritically  developed,  and  (2)  quartz-free  orortho- 
dase  .i)orphyry,  in  which  orthoclase  alone  prevails,  no  quartz  appear- 
ing either  porphyritically  or  in  the  groundmass.  This  last  variety,  it 
will  be  seen,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  quartz  porphyries  as  does 
syenite  to  the  granites.  Through  an  entire  disapi)earance  of  the  por- 
[)hyritic  crystals,  the  rock  passes  into  felsite.  The  porphyries  l>ear  the 
same  accessory  minerals  (hornblende,  mica,  etc.),  as  do  the  granites,  but 
these  are  usually  in  such  small  particles  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

Porphyries,  like  granites,  are  of  a  variety  of  colors ;  red,  purple,  gray, 
^reen,  brown,  and  black  of  a  variety  of  shades  are  not  uncommon,  and 
when,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  porphyritic  minerals  contrast  in  color 
in  a  marked  degree  with  the  groundmass,  the  effect  on  a  polished  sur- 
face is  very  beautiful. 

(:J)  use  OF  POKPHYUY. 

The  porphyries  are  as  a  rule  intensely  hard  and  tough  and  completely 
without  rift  in  any  direction.  As  a  consequence  they  are  scarcely  at  all 
used  in  this  country,  although  among  the  most  beautiful  and  indestructi- 
ble of  our  rocks.  The  celebrated  porphyries  of  Elfdalen,  Sweden,  are 
wrought  into  a  variety  of  objects  of  art,  and  with  exceedingly  beautiful 
effects.  Visitors  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  will  re- 
call the  beautiful  large  column  and  inlaid  table  of  this  stoue  that  waa 
there  displayed. 
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(4)  POBPUYRIES  OF  THE  VARIOUS  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

luexhaustiblo  quantities  of  porphyries  of  a  variety  of  colors  and  great 
beauty  occur  at  Saugus,  Maiden,  Lynn,  and  Marblehead,  and  other  lo- 
calities in  eastern  Massachusetts,  but  which  have  never  been  utilized 
to  any  extent  owing  to  the  cost  of  working.  Many  of  these  are  of  ex- 
ceptional beauty,  presenting  colors  red  as  jasper,  through  all  shades  of 
pink,  gray,  and  even  black,  often  beautifully  variegated  and  brecciateil 
in  a  variety  of  colors.  Flow  structures  caused  by  the  onward  flowing 
of  the  rock  while  in  a  partially  cooled  condition  often  gives  rise  to  a 
beautiful  banding  and  interweaving  of  colors  impossible  to  describe,  and 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The  striking  beauty  of  this  flow 
Htructure  is  sometimes  heightened  by  the  presence  of  angular  fragments 
of  variously  colored  portions  of  the  rock,  which,  becoming  broken  from 
the  parent  mass,  have  been  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  quite  dififeront 
color,  as  at  Ilingham,  where  we  have  found  bright  red  fragments  im- 
bedded in  a  yellowish  paste.  The  rock  acquires  a  beautiful  polish,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  ere  this  come  into  more  general  use  is  a  sad 
comment  upon  the  taste  of  our  wealthier  citizens.  Nearly  as  inde- 
structible as  glass,  and  as  beautiful  as  an  agate,  and  yet  almost  wholly 
ignored  except  for  purposes  of  rough  construction. 

A  large  variety  of  porphyries,  varying  in  color  from  black  to  red,  oc- 
curs also  in  New  Uampshire,  particularly  near  Waterville,  some  of 
which  would  make  fine  ornamental  stones.  At  Franconia,  in  the  White 
Mountains,  there  occurs  a  porphyry  conglomerate  formed  of  fragments 
of  jasi>er  red  porphyry  closely  cemented  into  a  compact  rock,  which  is 
particularly  beautiful.  Slabs  of  this  stone  in  the  National  Museum  can 
not  be  excelled  for  richness  of  color. 

Porphyries  ar«  abundant  in  many  other  States,  but  are  scarcely  at  all 
used.  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  ail 
contain  good  material,  though,  as  little  or  no  search  has  been  made  for 
the  highly  ornamental  varieties,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  they  can 
produce. 

At  Green  Lake,  in  the  last  named  State,  there  occurs  a  beautiful 
stone  of  this  class,  almost  black  in  color,  with  white  ])orpliyritic  feld- 
spars. It  has  been  quarried,  to  some  extent  near  the  town  of  Uttny, 
and  polished  columns  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  GermauAuiericau  Bank 
building  and  Union  Depot  at  Saint  Paul,  Minn.  It  is  greatly  to  be  i*e- 
gretted  that  no  economic  method  of  working  so  beautiful  and  durable 
a  material  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 

Near  Charlotte,  in  Mecklenburgh  County,  N.  C,  there  occurs  a  very 
light  colored,  almost  white,  quartz  porphyry,  which  is  penetrated  by 
long  parallel  streaks  or  pencils  of  a  dead  black  color.  These  are  so  ar- 
ranged that,  when  cut  across,  the  surface  appears  studded  thickly  with 
roundish  and  very  irregular  black  points  of  all  sizes  up  to  half  an  inch. 
Cut  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  pencils,  the  surface  is  streaked 
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with  black  lines,  which  sometimes  assume  the  most  beautiful  fern-like  or 
dendritic  forms  imaginable. 

The  rock  is  intensely  hard,  tough,  and  without  definite  rift.  It  can 
therefore  be  worked  only  at  great  cost,  and  is  not  regularly  quarried. 
It  has  been  used  only  locally  for  rough  purposes,  as  for  curbing,  steps, 
and  sills.    An  analysis  of  this  rock  is  given  in  the  tables. 

G.  THE  LIPAEITES. 

(1)  ADAPTABILITY  FOR  CONSTRUCTIVE  PURPOSES. 

Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary  rocks  of  any  kind  are  at  present  very  little 
used  for  constructive  purposes  in  the  United  States,  owing,  in  the  case 
of  fragmental  rocks,  to  their  state  of  imperfect  consolidation  and  conse- 
quent feeble  tenacity,  and  in  the  caseof  eruptives  to  their  almost  entire 
absence  in  those  portions  of  the  country  that  have  become  permanently 
settled  and  where  as  a  consequence  there  has  arisen  a  demand  for  a  more 
durable  building  material  than  wood.  Of  the  eruptive  rocks  of  this 
class  only  the  liparites,  andesites,  and  basalts  have  been  at  all  utilized 
and  these  to  but  a  small  extent.  Their  textures  are,  as  a  rule,  such  as 
to  fit  them  only  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  construction,  since,  with  the 
exception  of  the  glassy  varieties,  they  will  not  polish,  and  their  rough 
appearance  unfits  them  for  any  kind  of  interior  decorative  work. 

(2)  MINERAL  AND  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  LIPARITE. 

Under  the  head  of  liparites  are-classed  those  acid  eruptive  rocks  con- 
sisting chiefiy  of  quartz  and  sanidin  (the  glassy  variety  of  orthoclase) 
which  are  not  older  than  Tertiary  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
younger  equivalents  of  the  granites,  quartz  porphyries,  and  felsite 
pitchstones. 

In  texture  they  vary  from  coarsely  granitoid  rocks,  entirely  crystal- 
line throughout,  through  all  intermediate  felsitic  stages  to  clear  glassy 
forms.  Structurally  they  vary  from  fine,  compact,  even'grained  to 
coarsely  porphyritic,  amygdaloidal,  and  sperulitic  forms;  well  marked 
Huidal  structure  is  common.  The  prevailing  colors  are  chalky  white 
to  dark  gray;  more  rarely  greenish,  brownish,  yellowish,  and  reddish 
varieties  occur. 

The  average  chemical  composition  of  liparite  (quartz-trachyte)  as 
given  by  Zirkel  is  silica,  76.36;  alumina,  11.97;  iron  oxides,  2.01 ;  lime, 
1.09;  magnesia,  0.56;  potash,  3.70;  soda,  4.53;  specific  gravity,  2.55. 

(3)  VARIETIES  OF  LIPARITES. 

According  as  they  are  crystalline  throughout,  felsitic  and  porphyritic 
or  entirely  glassy,  liparites  are  classified  as  (1)  granitic  liparites  or  nera- 
dites,  (2)  rhijolHeHj  and  (3)  glassy  liparites  as  obsidian^ pumice^  pearlitCy 
and  pitchfitone.  Of  these  only  the  felsitic  and  i>orphyritic  variety  rhyolite 
is  now  quarried. 
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(4)  LIPARITES  OP  THE  VARIOUS  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Near  Mokeluiniio  Hill,  in  Calaveras  County,  Cal.,  rhyolite  occars  in 
several  different  colors,  and  has  been  qnarried  to  some  extent  for  nse  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  also  abnndant  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  other  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories. 

The  glassy  variety  of  rhyolite  called  obsidian  is  very  abundant  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  West,  and  though  as  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
utilize  the  material  there  would  seem  no  good  reason  for  its  not  being 
used  in  small  pieces  for  the  finer  kinds  of  decorative  work.  The  rock, 
which  is  a  natural  glass  formed  by  the  rapid  cooling  of  a  molten  mass,  is 
of  various  colors,  black,  red,  and  greenish,  and  often  beautifully  spotted 
and  streaked.  From  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Glass  Butte,  Or- 
egon, and  other  sources,  the  Museum  has  received  specimens  of  red 
obsidian  si)otted  and  streaked  with  black  wavy  lines  in  a  way  that  is 
highly  ornamental.  The  stone  occurs  naturally  in  a  badly  jointed  con- 
dition and  could  be  obtained  only  in  pieces  of  small  size.  Owing  to  its 
glassy  fracture  also  it  could  be  worked  only  with  plain  flat  surfaces, 
but  as  it  takes  a  high  glass  like  polish,  it  would  be  very  desirable  for 
tops  of  small  stands,  paper-weights,  and  inlaid  work. 

n.— THE  SYENITES,  TRACHYTES,  AND  PHONOLITES. 

(1)  DEFINITION  OF  SYENITE. 

Under  the  name  of  Syenites  are  here  included  those  rocks  consisting 
essentially  of  orthoclase  with  or  without  one  or  more  of  the  accessory 
ininerjils,  mica,  hornblende,  or  augitc.  They  differ  from  granites  only 
in  the  absence  of  (juartz,  and  otherwise  present  a  precisely  parallel 
.s<»ries.  Thus  we  may  have  mica  syenite  (minctte),  hornblende  syenite, 
ungite  syenite,  etc.* 

(2)  LOCALITIES  OF  SYENITE. 

At  the  present  time  syenites  are  but  little  quarried  in  this  country, 
though  there  woiild  seem  to  be  no  lack  of  material  and  of  good  quality. 

In  and  about  Portland,  Me.,  there  occur  in  the  glacial  drift  many 
bowlders  of  a  boautiliil  syenite,  the  exact  source  of  which  is  not  known 
to  the  author,  but  which  can  not  be  far  to  the  northward.  The  rock 
consists  mainly  of  Ini^ht  lustrous  gray  orthoclase  and  coal-'black  horn' 
blonde,  with  o<'Cjision:illy  a  little  black  mica.      In  texture  it  is  not  too 

*  Foriiu'ily  it  wascn.sloinary  tix^ill  l»y  iho  iiaiiio  sytMiitt^  n  rock  c'()nsi.stiii;;of  <iiisirlz 
iHirnlilciulf, and  ortlioclasf,  or  wliat.  is  now  ralljul  :i  lioniltliMulc  ;;r:inito.  The  11.11110 
takcH  its  orij^iii  from  Syi-iH',  Mi^ypt,  >\liric.  :i  ro<rk  Hiip|»os«'iI  I0  answer  litis  doHrriptiou 
WJLH  originally  (|uarrirfl.  Inv<-sii;:;a(ion  lias,  1»i>\vi'v«m*,  shown  that  tln'i  Syeno  rock  con- 
taiiiH4ii<»r(^  mica  than  hornhliMKli',  an<l  hiMUMn  at.  litst  <'an  not  1m>  classed  as  a  true  Ryiv 
iiito  even  aecurdin^  to  the  old  ddinition.  A(xordin;^  t(»  reeent  litholo^ists  tlio  Syene 
rock  is  a  hornblende  iiiiea  granite,  while  true  HytMiitc,  as  above  Hialed,  is  a  quartcietw 
rock. 
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coarse,  aud  the  contrast  of  colors  such  that  one  can  scarcely  imagine 
a  more  beautiful  stone  for  rock-faced  work.  It  is  very  tough,  and,  to 
judge  from  the  bowlders,  is  also  very  durable,  and  not  at  all  liable  to 
discoloration  on  exposure. 

Ilawes*  describes  augite  syenites  as  occurring  in  Jackson,  Columbia, 
and  on  Little  Ascuntney  Mountain,  in  New  Hampshire;  also  hornblende 
syenites  as  occurring  at  Ked  Hill  and  Moultonborough,  Columbia,  Sand- 
wich, Stark,  and  Albany,  in  the  same  State.  Dr.  Wadswortht  also 
mentions  a  syenite  as  occurring  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  where  it  oc- 
cupies a  large  proportion  of  the  coast  line  between  Salem  and  Man- 
chester.   None  of  these  are  as  yet  quarried. 

Near  Hot  Springs,  in  Arkansas,  there  is  quarried  under  the  name  of 
granite  a  tough  gray  rock  of  variable  texture,  consisting  mainly  of  horn- 
blende <and  eheolite,  and  which  would  therefore  be  classed  as  an  elseolite 
syenite.  Some  portions  of  the  rock,  as  shown  by  the  large  block  in  the 
JMuseum  collection,  are  line-gnained  and  homogeneous,  while  in  others 
the  chrolite  crystals  reach  some  2  or  3  inches  in  length.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  stone  is  excellent,  but  portions  of  it  contain  a  large  amount 
of  i>yrite  and  it  needs  to  be  selected  with  care  if  designed  for  exterior 
or  highly  ornamental  work. 

A  syenitic  rock  bearing  abundant  ekeolite  and  frequently  cancrinite 
and  sodalite,  and  which  must,  therefore, also  be  classed  as  an  ehrolite  sye- 
nite o(;cnrs  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  Litchfield,  Me.,  and  specimens 
of  the  rock  havt?  found  their  way  into  the  building-stone  collections  of 
the  Museum.  An  examination  of  the  rock  does  not,  however,  impress 
one  jKirticularly  in  its  favor.  Us  durability  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful, 
and  its  vnrying  texture  and  colors  rather  against  it. 

(:J)  the  TRACIIVTE8  AND  PHONOLITES. 

Under  the  name  of  trachytes  are  comprehended  by  Kosenbusch  those 
massive  Tertiary  and  post  Tertiary  rocks  consisting  essentially  of  ssin- 
idin  and  hornblende,  augite  or  black  mica,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  young(T  equivalents  of  the  syenites  and  quartz  free  porphyries. 

The  avera[»e  chemical  composition  is  silica,  G3.55;  alumina,  18.0;  iron 
oxide,  0.15;  lime,  1.00;  magnesia,  0.8S;  specific  gravity,  12.05. 

lu  structure  trachytes  are  rarely  granular  but  usually  possess  a  fine 
s<;aly  or  micro-felsitic  groundmass,  rendered  porphyritic  by  the  devel- 
(»pinent  of  scattering  crystals  of  sanidin,  hornblende,  augite,  or  bhick 
luiiVA.  The  t(»xture  is  j>orous  and  possesses  a  characteristic  roughness 
to  the  touch  ;  hence  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  rpaj^oz  rough.  The 
prevailing  colors  are  gray,  yellowish  or  reddish. 

Trachytes  are  volcanic  rocks  occurring  in  eruptive  masses  in  dikes 
and  in  lava  fiows.    They  may  bo  divided  into  hornblende,  biotite,  or 

*(iool.  of  New  llanipHliin',  V<»1.  ill,  Part  iv,  i>.  'JOT*. 
f(Jt'<»l.  Mag.,  May,  1H.<»,  ]».  ^07. 
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augite  trachytes,  accordiug  as  either  of  these  accessory  minerals  pre-^ 
domiuates. 

Phouolites  differ  from  trachytes  in  carrying  one  or  both  of  the  min- 
erals nepheline  or  leucite  in  addition  to  the  other  constituents  named. 
They  bear  the  same  relations  then  to  the  trachytes  as  do  the  elseolite 
syenites  to  the  syenites  proper. 

Neither  trachytes  nor  phonolites  are,  so  far  as  now  known,  conimon 
rocks  in  the  United  States.  Zirkcl  •  describes  numerous  trachytes 
from  the  areas  covered  by  the  Fortieth  Parallel  survey,  and  Caswell  t  de- 
scribes both  tr<ichytc8  and  phonolites  from  the  Black  Hills,  Dakota. 
Recent  mvestigjitions  by  Wadsworth  J  and  Messrs.  Hague  and  Iddings§ 
show,  however,  that  the  8ui)posed  trachytes  of  Zirkel  were  in  large  part 
if  not  altogether  andesites,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  similar  tests 
applied  to  many  other  cases  heretofore  described  would  be  productive 
of  similar  results.  However  this  may  be,  the  utility  of  the  rocks  in 
Americii  is  purely  prospective. 

Their  colors  and  textures  are  such  that  they  can  never  be  used  for 
other  purposes  than  rough  construction,  as  is  the  case  with  the  majority 
of  the  younger  eruptives. 


I.— AUGITE    (ENSTATITE,    HYPERSTHENE)    PLAGIOCLASE 

ROCKS. 

(1)  DIABASE. 

(Diabase,  from  the  Greek  word  (hai3ufft^^  to  pass  over;  so  called  be- 
cause the  rock  passes  by  imperceptible  gradations  into  diorite.) 

The  diabases  are  entirely  crystalline  granular  rocks,  composed  essen- 
tially of  plagioclase  feldspar  and  augite,  with  nearly  always  magnetite 
and  frequently  olivine.  Geologically  they  are  pre-Tertiary  eruptive 
rocks,  biisic  in  composition,  occurring  in  dikes,  intruded  sheets,  and 
lava  flows.  Their  mode  of  occurrence  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  basalt, 
from  which  they  differ  chiefly  in  date  of  eniption  and  the  amount  of 
alteration  they  have  undergone.  In  structure  they  are  as  a  rule  mas- 
sive, but  schistose  varieties  occur  and  more  rarely  spherulitic  forms. 
The  texture  is  as  a  rule  fine,  compact,  sind  homogeneous,  though  some- 
times porphyritic  or  amygdaloidal.  The  colors  are  somber,  varying 
from  greenish  through  dark  gray  to  nearly  black,  or  sometimes  black 
when  freshly  quarried,  but  becoming  greenish  on  drying.  || 

*  Micro.  l*etrography,  fortictli  parallel. 

t  Geo!.  Black  IliUs  of  Dakota. 

IProc.  Bos.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XXI,  1881.  p.  243,  and  Vol.  XXII,  1883,  p.  412.   ' 

J  Am.  Jonr.  8ci.,  Vol.  xxvii,  1884,  p.  4r>3. 

I  Mr.  J.  P.  IddingR  HuggoslH  that  the  chau<^o  in  color  from  dark,  blue  black,  and 
greeuisb,  as  noticed  in  diabane  of  New  Jersey,  is  duo  to  the  drying  of  the  serpentine  or 
chlorite,  which  results  from  the  alteration  of  the  included  olivine.  (Am.  Jour.  Sci., 
May,  1886,  p.  330.) 
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AccordiDg  to  Zirkcl,  the  average  cbemical  composition  of  diabase  is 
as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Silica 49.54 

Alumina 14.05 

^      Iron  protoxide 14.27 

Lime 8.20 

Magnesia 5.28 

Potash /. 1.16 

Soda 3.88 

Water 2.29 

Average  specific  gravity,  2.8,  equal  to  a  weight  of  175  pounds  per 
cubic  foot. 

In  classification  two  principal  varieties  of  diabase  are  recognized,  the 
distinction  being  founded  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  mineral 
olivine.  We  thus  have  (1)  olivine  diabase,  or  diabase  with  olivine,  and 
(2)  diabase  proper,  or  diabase  without  olivine. 

Owing  to  its  lack  of  definite  rift,  comi)act  texture,  and  hardness,  dia- 
base can,  as  a  rule,  be  w^orked  only  with  difficulty  and  usually  at  a  cost 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  granite.  It  is  therefore  not  exten- 
sively quarried,  though  of  late  years  it  has  come  into  more  general  use 
for  paving  purposes,  and  still  more  recently  for  building  and  monu- 
mental work.  The  green  antique  pirrphyry  or  Marmor  LacedcBinonium 
viride,  formerly  much  used  for  pavements  and  general  inlaid  decorative 
work  in  Greece  and  Rome,  is,  according  to  Delesse,*  a  diabase  consisting 
of  large  greenish  crystals  of  labradorite  embedded  in  a  fine  compact 
ground  mass  of  the  same  feldspar,  together  with  augite  and  titaniferons 
iron.  The  quarries  from  which  the  stone  was  taken  are  stated  by  Ilullt 
to  be  situated  between  Sparta  and  Marathon,  in  Greece.  A  stone  of  a 
similar  (character  and  closely  resembling  it  in  color  and  structure  is 
abundant  among  the  drift  bowlders  of  ea.stern  Massachusetts,  but  its 
exact  derivation  is  unknown. 

In  the  ejistern  United  States  the  dikes  of  diabase  are  frequently  Jis- 
fiociated  with  deposits  of  red  or  brown  Triassic  sandstone,  which  are  also 
extensively  quarried,  as  will  be  noticed  further  on.  Concerning  these 
dikes  Professor  Dana  writes:  J 

'^Itis  remarkable  that  these  fractures  (through  which  the  diabase 
was  forced  to  the  surface)  should  have  taken  place  in  great  numbers 
just  where  the  Triassic  beds  exist,  and  only  sparingly  east  or  west  of 
them  ;  and  also  that  the  igneous  rock  should  be  essentially  the  same 
throughout  the  thousands  of  miles  from  Nova  Scotia  to  North  Carolina. 
The  igneous  and  aqueous  rocks  (sandstone)  are  so  associated  that  they 
necessarily  come  into  the  same  history.  Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Ilol 
yoke,  of  Massachusetts,  are  examples  of  these  trap  ridges;  also  East 
Rock  and  West  Rock,  near  New  Haven,  and  the  Uangiug  Hills,  near 

*Anuals  do  Mines,  p.  25r). 

tOp.  cit,f  p.  73. 

t  Manual  of  Geology,  third  edition,  p.  417. 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt  2 28 
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MeridcD,  iu  Connecticut;  tbo  Palisades  alon^  the  Iladson  Uivor,  in  NeW 
York;  Bergen  Ilill  and  other  elevations  in  New  Jersey. 

"  In  Nova  Scotia  trap  ridges  skirt  the  whole  red-sandstone  region  and 
face  directly  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  Cai)e  Blomidou,  noted  for  its  zeolitic 
minerals,  lies  at  its  northern  extremity  on  the  Bay  of  Mines. 

"  In  Connecticut  the  ridges  and  dikes  are  extremely  numeroos,  show- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  igneous  action.  •  •  •  They  commence  near 
Long  Island  Sound,  at  New  Haven,  where  they  form  some  bold  emi- 
nences, and  extend  through  the  State  and  nearly  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Massachusetts.  Mounts  Uolyoke  and  Tom  are  in  the  system. 
The  general  course  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Green  Mountains. 

^^Although  the  greater  part  of  the  dikes  is  confined  to  the  sandstone 
regions,  there  are  a  few  outside,  intersecting  the  crystalline  rocks  and 
following  the  same  direction,  and  part,  at  least,  of  the  same  system. 

"  Even  the  little  Southbury  Triassic  region,  lying  isolated  in  western 
Conoecticut,  hsis  a  large  number  of  trap  ridges,  and  such  a  group  of 
them  as  occurs  nowhere  else  in  New  England  outside  of  the  Triassic 
Their  direction  and  positions  in  overlapping  series  are  the  same  as  in 
the  Connecticut  valley. 

^^The  trap  usually  forms  hills  with  a  bold  columnar  or  front  and  slop- 
ing back.  When  nearly  north  and  south  in  direction  the  l>old  front  is  to 
the  westward  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  to  the  eastward  in  New 
Jersey.  It  has  come  up  through  fissures  in  the  sandstone,  which  varied 
from  a  few  inches  to  300  feet  or  moi'e  in  breadth.  In  many  cases  it  has 
made  its  way  out  by  opening  the  layers  of  sandstone,  and  in  such  cases 
it  stands  with  a  bold  front,  facing  in  the  direction  toward  which  it  thus 
ascended." 

Connecticut — The  extensive  diabase  outcrops  noted  above  as  occurring 
at  East  and  West  Bocks,  north  of  New  Haven  in  this  State,  are  qaarried 
for  foundation  walls  and  for  leaving  purposes  in  the  near  vicinity.  The 
rock  is  too  dull  in  color  for  ornamental  work. 

Maine, — Diabase  is  quarried  at  three  localities  in  this  State,  Addison, 
Vinalhavep,  and  Tenant's  Harbor.  At  Addison  the  rock  occurs  in  ex- 
tensive outcrops  close  by  the  water's  edge.  Single  blocks  06  by  10  by 
20  feet  have  been  moved  in  the  quarries,  and  natural  blocks  00  by  10  by 
15  feet  occur.  The  chief  defects  in  the  stone  are  said  to  be  the  so-called 
"  knots,"  which  consist  of  irregular  patches  of  coarse  feldspar  and  dark 
crystals  of  hornblende.  There  are  also  occasional  seams,  causing  the 
rock  to  split  unfavorably.  The  rock  is  moderately  fine  grained,  very 
dark  gray,  sometimes  almost  bhick  or  spotted  black  aud  white  on  a 
polished  surface  and  of  a  fine  appearance.  It  has  been  used  in  the  walls 
inclosing  the  Capitol  grounds  at  Washington,  iu  the  construction  of  a 
bank  at  Montreal,  and  is  quite  generally  used  for  monuments  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Washington,  Montreal,  and  Quebec.  The  Vinal 
haven  diabase  is  less  extensively  worked  on  account  of  its  hsirdness 
It  is  of  finer  grain  than  the  Addison  stone  and  uniformly  dark-grajj 
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nearly  black,  in  color.  It  is  used  to  somo  extent  for  building  material 
and  also  in  cemetery  work.  The  Tenant's  Harbor  (Saint  George,  Knox 
County)  stone  closely  resembles  that  of  Addison,  and  is  used  for  sim- 
ilar purposes.  These  are  all  most  excellent  stones,  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  they  are  being  so  extensively  introduced,  and, 
to  some  extent,  replacing  the  marbles  in  monumental  work.  The  cost 
of  working  is,  owing  to  their  compact  structure,  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  granite,  but  the  results  fully  justify  the  increased  outlay.  All 
the  above,  it  should  be  noted,  are  known  commercially  as  ^^  black  gran- 
ite."» 

Massachusetts, — Diabase  is  quarried  for  foundation  walls,  general  con- 
structive purposes,  and  monumental  work  at  Medford  and  Somerville 
in  this  State.  Samples  received  from  these  localities  are,  however, 
coarser,  lighter  in  color,  and  much  inferior  in  point  of  beauty  to  those 
just  described. 

New  Jersey. — The  extensive  outcrops  of  diabase,  or  "trap-rock,'' 
known  as  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  Biver  in  northeastern  Kew  Jersey 
furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  material,  and  which  is  at  present 
quite  extensively  c[uarried  about  Guttenberg,  Weehawken,  West  New 
York,  and  southwanl  along  the  Palisades  as  far  as  Montgomery  ave- 
nue in  Jersey  City.t  The  rock  is  used  chiefly  for  paving,  and  the  quar- 
ries are  small  afl:airs  worked  by  gangs  of  from  two  to  five  men.  Two 
sizes  of  blocks  are  prepared.  The  larger,  which  are  known  as  specifica- 
tion blocks,  are  4  by  8  or  10  inches  on  the  head  and  7  to  8  inches  deep. 
The  second  size,  which  are  called  square  blocks,  are  5  to  6  inches  square 
and  G  or  7  inches  deep.  The  specification  blocks  bring  about  130  x)er 
thousand  in  the  market,  and  the  square  only  about  120  per  thousand. 
It  is  estimated  that  some  4,000,000  of  the  specification  and  1,000,000  of 
the  square  blocks  were  quarried  in  1887,  valued  at  1140,000. 

There  are  three  principal  grades  of  the  rock  quarried.  A  fine-grained 
variety  at  Mount  Pleasant,  a  rocky  hill  north  of  the  Pennsylvania 

liailroad ;  a  light-gray  variety  at  Bergen  Cut,  south  of  the  railroad ; 

— — ■ —  ^ 

*  It  shonld  bo  remarked  that  all  of  these  diabases  differ  radically  in  stractnre  and 
composition  from  any  others  hero  mentioned,  and  deserve  a  more  thorongh  and 
careful  stady  than  they  have  yet  received.  All  contain  a  rhombic  pyroxene  pleo- 
chroic  in  ro4,  green,  and  brown  colors,  and  which  is  evidently  hyi)erBthene,  while 
certain  sections  of  the  Addison  rock  show  a  pyroxenic  constitaent  carrying  an  aban- 
dance  of  the  rhombic  inclosnres  so  characteristic  of  entstatite.  Both  the  Addison 
and  Vinalhaven  rocks  wore  in  the  collection  and  marked  as  diabase  on  my  assuming 
charge,  and  as  snch  I  considered  them  in  my  paper  on  the  Maine  building  atones 
(Proc.  Nat.  Mns.,  Vol.  vi,  1883).  The  Tenant's  Harbor  rock  is  presumably  the  one 
described  as  olivine  diabase  by  Wadsworth  and  Dickerson  (Proc.  Bos.  Soo.  Nat.  Ilist., 
Mar.,  1884,  p.  28). 

t  The  Hndson  River  Palisade  rock  is  called  greenstone  by  Mahan  (Civil  Engineer- 
ing, p.  3),  who  states  that  it  is  composed  of  hornblende  and  common  and  compact 
feldspar.  This  is  obviously  an  error.  The  rock  contains  neither  hornblende  nor 
"  common  "  (orthoclase)  feldspar,  but  is  wholly  composed  of  angite  and  plagioclaae 
feldspar  with  a  few  minute  accessories,  as  magnetite;  and  apatite. 
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and  a  dark,  almost  black,  variety  at  Weehawken  and  West  New  York. 
Other  quarries  of  this  rock  are  worked  at  Orange  Mountain,  Snake 
Billy  Uudson  County,  and  at  Morris  Hill  in  Paterson.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  State  the  outcrops  are  not  so  extensive,  but  quarries  are 
worked  at  Bocky  Hill,  near  Titusville,  Smith's  Hill,  and  near  Lambert- 
ville.  At  Bock  Church,  4  miles  from  Lambertville,  the  rock  is  quar- 
ried and  used  for  monumental  work  as  well  as  for  general  building  pur. 
poses,  being  put  upon  the  market  under  the  name  of  black  granite.  The 
rock  from  the  Palisade  quarries  has  also  been  quite  extensively  used 
in  and  about  Jersey  City  for  building  purposes.  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  Hudson  County  Court  House,  as  well  as  many  private 
buildings,  are  of  this  stone,  but  the  effect  as  a  whole  is  not  pleasing,  ow- 
ing to  the  somber  colors  of  the  material.  Employed  in  connection  with 
brick  or  lighter  stone,  to  give  variety  and  contrast,  the  effect  is  admir- 
able. 

The  finely  broken  stone  is  also  used  very  extensively  for  railroad 
ballast  and  road-making.  Several  of  the  quarries  near  Orange  Moun^ 
ain  have  machines  for  breaking  up  the  stone  for  this  purpose.* 

Pen'Mylvania. — ^The  principal  quarries  of  diabase  in  this  State  are  at 
Collins  Station,  Lancaster  County,  and  near  York  Haven,  York  County. 
At  the  latter  place  the  face  of  the  quarry  is  about  70  feet  in  height. 
The  rock  lies  in  huge  natural  blocks  sometimes  weighing  hundreds  of 
tons  and  having  curved  outlines  giving  them  a  sort  of  oval  shape. 
Stone  from  this  quarry  is  used  only  by  the  Northern  Central  Bailroad 
in  the  construction  of  bridges,  culverts,  etc. 

At  Collins  Station  diabase  is  more  extensively  quarried  than  at  any 
other  locality  in  the  State.  The  stone  is  used  for  all  manner  of  build- 
ing purposes  and  monumental  work,  llie  foundation  of  the  new  Har- 
risburg  post-office  and  the  soldiers'  monument  in  this  city  are  from 
this  material. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Gettysburgh  diabase  has  been  quite  extensively 
quarried  from  bowlders,  and  has  been  used  for  head-stones  in  the  na- 
tional cemetery  at  this  place. 

Virginia. — As  in  the  States  to  the  east  and  north,  the  Triassic  beds 
of  Virginia  are  cut  by  largo  dikes  of  "  trap  "  or  diabase,  and  which  in 
some  cases  are  capable  of  affording  excellent  material  for  paving  blocks 
and  general  building  and  ornamental  work.  So  far  as  the  author  is 
aware  quarries  have  been  opened  upon  these  dikes  in  but  two  localities, 
at  Cedar  Bun,  near  Catlett's  Station  on  the  Virginia  Midland  Bailroad, 
and  nlBar  Gk)Ose  Creek,  about  3  miles  east  of  Leesburgh,  in  Loudoun 
County.  Specimens  of  these  rocks  which  we  have  examined  represent 
the  coarser  varieties  of  our  Mesozoic  diabase,  are  of  a  dark  gray  color, 
very  strong,  and  apparently  durable.  That  from  Goose  Creek  has  been 
found  to  stand  a  pressure  of  23,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and,  as  the 
author  has  observed,  undergoes  no  change  on  an  exposure  of  twenty- 

•  See  Ann.  Rep.  State  (icologist  of  Now  JoTHcy  1H8I,  pp.  (>0-G:i. 
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five  years  other  tliau  a  slight  and  in  no  way  objectionable  darkening  of 
color.  Neither  stone  has  been  used  as  yet  for  other  than  paving  pur- 
I>oses  and  bridge  abutments,  though  they  are  appai*ently  well  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  work  for  which  their  color  and  hardness  qualify  them. 

(2)  GABBRO. 

The  rock  gabbro  differs  from  diabase  mainly  in  containing  the  foliated 
pyroxene  diallage  in  place  of  augite.  It  is  not  at  present  quarried  to 
any  extent  in  this  country,  though  for  no  apparent  reason  other  than 
that  it  is  difficult  to  work. 

Very  extensive  outcrops  of  a  dark  gray,  almost  black  gabbro  of 
medium  fineness  of  texture  occur  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  but  which  have  been  quarried  only  for  purposes  of  rough 
construction  close  at  hand.  The  rock  is  popularly  known  as  '^  nigger- 
head"  owing  to  its  hardness,  dark  color,  and  its  occurrence  m  rounded 
bowlders  on  the  surface.* 

At  liice's  Point,  near  Dulutb,  Minn.,  there  occurs  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  a  coarse  gabbro,  which  has  been  studied  and  described  by 
Professor  Winchell.  t  The  feldspar  of  the  rock,  which  is  labradorite, 
according  to  the  authority  quoted,  sometimes  prevails  as  at  Beaver  Bay, 
in  crystals  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across,  and  to  the  almost 
entire  exclusion  of  other  constituents.  In  this  form  the  rock  varies  from 
lavender  blue  or  bluish  gray  to  light  green,  and  acquires  a  beautiful 
surface  and  polish,  and  is  considered  as  constituting  a  valuable  material 
for  ornamental  slabs  and  columns.  The  typical  gabbro  of  the  region  is 
of  a  dark  blue-gray  color,  and  '^has  been  employed  in  a  few  buildings 
at  Duluth,  both  in  cut  trimmings  and  for  rough  wals."  It  has  also 
been  used  for  monuments  and  for  bases,  to  which  it  is  especially  adapted, 
being  cut  under  the  chisel  and  polished  more  easily  than  any  of  the 
cry&talline  rocks  that  contain  quartz.  The  stone  is  known  popularly 
as  ^^  Duluth  granite."  The  same  kind  of  rock  occurs  at  Taylor's  Falls, 
but  is  little  used,  though  favorably  situated  for  quarrying  and  trans- 
porting. 

A  rock  closely  allied  to  the  gabbros  and  diabases  is  the  so-called 
norite,  which  consists  essentially  of  the  minerals  hypersthene  and  a 
plagioclase  feldspar.  The  only  rocks  of  this  nature  now  regularly 
quarried  are  at  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  and  Vergennes,  Vt.  The  first  is 
known  commercially  as  "Au  Sable  granite,"  and  the  second  as  *'Labra- 
dorite  granite."  Both  are  coarse-grained,  dark-gray  rocks,  much  resem- 
bling the  darker  varieties  of  the  Quincy  granites,  from  which,  however, 
they  difier  radically  in  mineral  composition.  They  take  a  high  lustrous 
polish,  frequently  show  a  beautiful  bright  bluish  iridescence,  and  are 

*  Thi«  is  the  rock  the  iutoroHting  pctrographical  features  of  which  have  lately  been 
made  known  by  Dr.  Williams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  See  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey,  No.  2a 

tOtool.  of  MiniL,  Vol.  i,  pp.  148-9. 
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admirably  adapted  for  polished  colomns,  pilasters,  aud  other  decorative 
work.  The  lasting  i>ower  of  the  norites,  when  x>olishod,  is  yet  to  be 
ascertained.  After  an  exposure  of  nntold  years  in  the  quarry  bed  the 
surface  has  turned  white.  Ko  data  are  obtainable  for  calculating  their 
lasting  qualities  in  the  finished  structure. 

(3)  MELAPHYR. 

The  melaphyrs,  as  defined  by  Bosenbusch,*  are  massive  eruptive 
rocks,  consisting  of  plagioclase,  augite,  and  olivine,  with  free  iron  oxides 
and  an  amorphous  or  <^ porphyry"  base.  They  are  thus  of  the  same 
mineral  composition  as  the  basalts  and  olivine  diabases,  but  differ  struct- 
urally, and  belong  in  great  part  to  the  Carboniferous  and  older  Permian 
formations.  Although  very  abundantin  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
they  are  scarcely  at  all  quarried  owing  to  their  dull  colors  and  poor 
working  qualities. 

In  the  Brighton  district  of  Boston,  but  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city 
proper,  and  in  other  localities  in  the  vicinity,  there  occur  small  outcrops 
of  a  greenish  or  sometimes  purplish  melapbyr,  or  ^'amygdaloid,''  the 
lithological  nature  of  which  was,  I  believe,  first  correctly  stated  by 
E.  B.  Beuton.t  The  prevailing  color  of  the  rock  is  greenish,  often 
amygdaloidal,  the  amygdules  being  composed  often  of  epidote,  thus 
spotting  the  surface  with  greenish-yellow  blotches.  The  rock  is  greatly 
altered,  only  the  feldspars  of  the  original  constituents  remaining  now 
recognizable,  while  chlorite,  quartz,  calcite,  epidote,  aud  several  other 
minerals  occur  as  secondary  products.  The  rock  is  nevertheless  very 
firm,  compact,  and  durable,  and  is  being  quarried  to  some  extent  for 
rough  work.  It  would  seem  fitted  for  a  yet  wider  architectural  appli- 
cation. 

(4)  BASALT. 

This  rock  differs  from  diabase  only  in  point  of  geological  age,  be- 
ing a  product  of  post-Tertiary  eruptions.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  less  perfectly 
crystalline,  still  retaining  i)ortions  of  its  glassy  magma,  and  the  surfaces 
of  the  flows  are  often  less  compact  owing  to  their  having  been  exposed 
to  atmospheric  agencies  for  a  shorter  period,  and  consequently  having 
suffered  less  erosion.  Owing  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  basalts  occur 
in  this  country  only  in  the  western  and  more  recently  settled  portions, 
as  do  also  the  andesites  and  rhyolites,  they  have  been  heretofore  but 
little  utilized.  There  would  seem,  however,  no  reason  for  excluding  the 
rock  from  the  list  of  available  building  materials  in  those  regions  where 
it  occurs  in  such  form  as  to  be  accessible.  At  Petaluma,  Bridgeport,  and 
other  places  around  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  there  lie  immense  sheets 
of  this  rock,  but  which  are  worked  now  only  for  paving  materials. 
Like  the  andesites  and  rhyolites  the  basalts  will  not  polish,  and  their 
colors  are  such  as  to  exclude  them  from  all  forms  of  interior  decorative 
work. 

*  Mik.  Physiog.  dor  Mossigon  Geoteine,  p.  393. 
f  JProC.  Bom.  SoQ.,  Vol,  XX,  p,  41Q« 
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K— AMPIllBOLE  PLAGIOCLASE  KOOKS  (TllAF  ANO  GR15EN. 

STONE  IN  rAllT). 


» 


(1)  DIORITES. 

Diorito  from  the  Greek  word  diopi^stuj  to  ilistingiiiHli. 

Diorites  are  entirely  crystalline  granular  rocks  coini>ONed  essentially 
of  plagioclase  and  hornblende. 

They  are  i)re-Tertiary  eruptive  rocks  occurring  mostly  in  dikes  and 
intrusive  sheets  and  basic  in  composition,  containing  only  from  50  to 
54  per  cent,  of  silica.  In  structure  they  are  massive.  The  individual 
crystals  composing  the  rock  are  sometimes  grouped  in  globular  aggre- 
gations forming  the  so-called  orbicular  diorite  or  Icugel  diorite.  The 
texture  is  as  a  rule  compact,  tine,  and  homogeneous,  though  sometimes 
l)orphyritic.  The  common  colors  are  dark  gray  or  green.  According 
to  Zirkel  the  average  composition  is: 

For  ceut. 

Silica 48.rjOto60.S8 

Alnmina 15. 7'J  to  22. 12 

Protoxidoof  iron l».2Gto  11. Ui 

Lime 5. 47  to   7.99 

Magnesia O.r>4to    9.70 

Potash 1.05  to    3.79 

Soda 2. 20  to    5.21 

Water 0.60  to    1.90 

In  classification  two  principal  varities  are  recoguizexl,  mica  diorite  or 
diorite  in  which  black  mica  is  present  in  excess  of  the  hornblende,  and 
hornblende  diorite  or  diorite  proper.  The  presence  of  quartz  gives  rise 
to  the  variety  quartz  diorite.  The  name  tonalite  has  been  applied  by 
Vom  Eath  to  a  quartz  diorite  containing  the  feldspar  andesite  and 
very  rich  in  black  mica  and  which  occurs  in  the  southern  Alps. 

Diorites  are  commonly  known  by  the  names  trap  and  greenstone,  as 
are  also  the  diabases. 

These  rocks  are  as  a  rule  exceeding  compact  and  strong,  but  are 
scarcely  at  all  used  for  building  purposes  owing  to  their  hwjk  of  rift  and 
l)oor  working  <[ualities  in  general.  Their  somber  colors  are  also  a  dniw- 
back  to  any  form  of  architectural  display.  In  England  diorites  are 
stated  by  JIauenschild*  to  be  largely  used  for  road  materials,  while  the 
celebrated  kugel  diorite  or  napoleonite  of  Corsica  has  been  abundantly 
utilized  through  Italy  for  interior  decorative  work. 

Porphyritic  diorites,  or  porphyrites,  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  true  diorites  as  do  the  quartz  porphyries  to  granites.  That  is, 
they  consist  of  a  compact  felsitic  base  in  which  hornblende  or  feldspar 
is  i)orphyriticalIy  develoi)ed.  The  celebrated  red  Egyptian  porphyry 
or  '^Ivosso  Antico"  is  a  porphyrite  as  shown  by  Dclesse.t  The  source 
of  this  rock  is  stated  by  this  authority  to  be  tlie  Dokhan  Mountains, 

*  Katechisiniis  dor  naumaterialieu,  p.  81. 
t  Bull.  Soo.  (}^oh  de  France,  1841^-50,  p.  524. 
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about  25  miles  from  the  Bed  Sea  and  85  miles  from  ancient  Gaptos 
(now  called  Kypt).  Bocks  of  this  class,  though  in  no  way  comparable 
from  the  standpoint  of  beauty,  have  been  described  by  Ha  was*  as  oc- 
curring in  New  Hampshire  at  Gampton  Falls,  North  Lisbon,  Dixville, 
and  Dixville  Notch ;  a  mica  diorite  is  also  described  as  occurring  at 
Stewartstown.  None  of  these  are  put  to  any  practical  use.  A  dark 
gray  granitic  appearing  diorite  of  variable  texture  occurs  near  Bead- 
ing, Berks  Gounty,  Pa.,  which  may  answer  for  rough  construction.  It 
is  not  a  handsome  stone,  and  is,  moreover,  hard  to  work. 

The  Museum  collections  contain  a  cube  of  a  compact  light  greenish 
gray  diorite,  carrying  quite  an  amount  of  greenish  mica  and  plentifully 
besprinkled  with  white  porphyritic  feldspars  from  near  El  Paso,  Tex. 
This  cuts  to  a  sharp  edge  and  acq^aires  a  good  surface  and  polish.  It 
appears  like  a  good  stone  for  ordinary  purposes  of  construction. 

A  somewhat  similar  stone  is  found  near  Monarch,  Ghaffee  Gounty, 
Golorado. 

A  quartz  diorite  of  a  coarse  granitic  structure  is  found  and  quarried 
at  Bocklin,  Placer  Gounty,  Gal.  The  stone  resembles  granite  in  gen- 
eral appearance  and  works  with,  equal  facility. 

(2)  THE  ANDESITES. 

Under  the  name  of  andesites  is  included  a  group  of  volcanic  rocks  of 
Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary  age,  and  consisting  essentially  of  a  triclinio 
feldspar  and  hornblende,  augite,  or  black  mica. 

In  structure  the  andesites  are  rarely  entirely  crystalline,  but  usually 
present  a  fine  densely  microlitic  or  partly  glassy  groundmass.  Accord- 
ing as  they  vary  in  composition  four  principal  varieties  are  recognized: 
(1)  Quartz  andesite  (Dacite)  or  andesite  in  which  quartz  is  a  prominent 
ingredient;  (2)  hornblende  andesite;  (3)  augite  andesite,  and  (4)  mica 
andesite,  each  taking  its  name  according  as  hornblende,  augite,  or  mica 
is  the  principal  accessory  mineral.  Hypcrsthene  andesite,  or  andesite 
in  which  the  mineral  hypersthene  is  a  leading  constituent,  is  also  com- 
mon in  many  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories. 

The  andesites  are  as  yet  but  little  used  for  structural  purposes,  and 
this  largely  for  the  same  reasons  as  were  given  in  the  chapter  on  Lipa- 
rites.  Like  the  rhyolites  they  will  not  polish  and  are  in  no  way  suited 
for  decorative  work.  Although  very  abundant  throughout  many  of  the 
Western  States  and  Territories  they  have  been  quarried  in  an  itinerant 
way  only  at  Beno  and  Virginia  Gity,  Nev.  The  rock  from  the  latter 
source  is  said  to  quarry  easily  and  cut  well  when  first  taken  out,  and 
to  harden  on  exposure.  The  Beno  andesite  has  been  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  prison  and  a  few  stores  at  that  place. 

•  (Jeol.  of  New  IIamx)shlre,  Vol.  in,  Part  iv,  p.  100. 
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L.— SCHISTOSE,  OK  FOLIATED  KOCKS. 

(1)  THE  GNEISSES. 

The  gneisses,  as  already  noted,  have  essentially  the  same  composi- 
tion as  do  the  granites,  from  which  they  dififer  mainly  in  their  foliated 
or  schistose  structure.  On  account  of  this  schistosity  the  rocks  split 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  parallel  flat  surfaces,  which  render  the  stone 
sorv.icable  in  the  construction  of  rough  walls  and  for  street  curbing. 
This  structure,  which  is  caused  mainly  by  the  arrangement  of  the  mica 
and  other  minerals  in  parallel  layers,  is,  however,  a  drawback  to  the 
uniform  working  of  the  stones,  and  hence  they  are  more  limited  in  their 
application  than  are  the  granites.  These  rocks  are  frequently  called 
by  quarrymen  stratified  or  bastard  granites.  The  name  gneiss^  it  should 
be  st4ited,  is  of  German  origin,  and  should  be  pronounced  as  though 
spelled  nis^  never  as  nees.  For  reasons  already  given  the  gneisses  have 
been  included  under  the  chapter  on  granites  in  the  present  work. 

(2)  THE  SCHISTS. 

Mica  schist  is  a  rock  that  consists  essentially  of  quartz  and  mica.  It 
usually  possesses  a  distinct  schistose  structure,  due  to  the  parallel  ar- 
rangement of  these  minerals,  as  was  noted  in  the  gneiss,  from  which  it 
may  be  said  to  dififer  only  in  its  lack  of  feldspar.  It  is  a  rock  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  deposition  and  subsequent  crystal- 
lization of  sediments,  and  consequently  the  structure  of  these  minerals 
and  their  arrangement  are  markedly  stratified.  These  peculiarities  of 
the  schists  are  not  such  as  to  render  them  favorites  for  purposes  of  fine 
construction.  They  are,  however,  in  most  instances  broken  out  from 
the  ledges  with  comparative  ease,  and  for  rough  construction,  such  as 
foundations  and  bridges,  as  well  as  for  flagging,  they  are  extensively 
employed. 

The  mica  of  the  schists  may  be  either  musco vite  or  biotite,  or  both ;  in 
short,  the  schists  may  be  characterized  by  one  or  more  of  the  same  acces- 
sories as  are  the  granites  and  gneisses,  and  we  may  have  just  as  many 
varieties.  Through  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  mica  these  rocks  pass 
into  quartz  schists,  and  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  feldspar  into 
gneisses.  The  relative  amounts  of  quartz  and  mica  in  the  schists  varies 
almost  indefinitely,  the  percentage  of  silica,  which  is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  amount  of  quartz,  varying  from  40  to  80  per  cent.  The 
tiucr  grained,  more  compact  varieties  of  mica  schist  make  very  fair  build- 
ing material,  but  the  coarser  and  more  schistose  varieties  are  not  at  all 
desirable,  especially  if  the  mica  be  biotite  and  it  occurs  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

In  accessory  minerals  the  schists  are  particularly  rich.  Some  of  the 
more  common  of  these  are  garnet,  feldspar,  epidote,  cyanite,  hornblendOi 
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chlorite,  talc,  8taurolitc,  magnetite,  pyrite,  toiu*uialiue,  and  ratile. 
Through  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  hornblende,  chlorite,  or  talc,  the 
rock  passes  into  hornblende,  chlorite,  or  talc  schist. 

Owing  to  their  schistose  structure  and  poor  working  qualities  the 
schists  are  but  little  used  for  architectural  purposes,  as  already  noted. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  rocks  at  present  worked  in  this 
country  is  the  biotite  schist  near  Washington,  D.  C.  This  is  quite  ex- 
tensively quarried,  though  in  a  crud<^  and  itinerant  manner,  both  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Potomac  Biver,  in 
Virginia.  The  rock  is  as  a  rule  fine  grained  and  comx)act,  and  of  a  blue- 
gray  color,  whence  its  popular  name  of  ''Potomac  bluestone.''  It  is  at 
times  scarcely  at  all  schistose,  and  contains  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  feldspar,  thus  approaching  gneiss  in  composition.  Several  im- 
portant structures  have  been  made  of  this  stone,  including  George- 
town College  and  one  or  two  churches.  It  can  be  worked,  however, 
with  great  difficulty,  and  it  is  only  by  taking  advantage  of  the  natural 
joint  faces  that  it  can  be  utilized  with  any  degree  of  economy.  Pyrite 
is  very  abundant  in  certain  portions  of  the  rock,  and  shows  its  utter 
unreliability  by  retaining  its  bright,  brassy  luster  unchanged  in  some 
cases  for  many  years,  while  in  others  it  oxides  almost  immediately.* 

In  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine,  near  Portland,  there  occurs  a  fine-grained 
talcose  schist  which  is  peculiar  for  the  readiness  with  which  it  breaks 
out  into  jointed  blocks  of  about  the  right  dimensions  for  building- 
By  taking  advantage  of  this  jointing  several  churches  and  other  build- 
ings in  Portland  have  been  erected  and  present  a  resx>ectable  appear- 
ance, though  through  the  oxidation  of  the  included  pyrite  the  walls  are 
stained  almost  beyond  recognition.  These  joints  are  <as  sharp  and  clean 
as  though  cut  with  a  knife,  and  are  usually  indistinguishable  in  the 
quarry,  having  been  recemented  by  calcite.  A  few  blows  from  a  ham- 
mer on  the  end  of  a  block  will,  however,  almost  always  cause  joints  to 
open,  and  often  in  very  unexpected  places. 

In  the  town  of  Bolton,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  there  occurs  a  mica 
schist  that  has  been  quarried  for  many  years  to  furnish  flagging  ma- 
terials for  Hartford  and  other  New  England  cities.  The  rock  is  fine 
grained,  distinctly  schistose,  and  evenly  laminated;  it  therefore  splits 
out  readily  into  thin  i>lates  eminently  suited  for  the  purx)ose8  to  which 
it  is  applied. 

*  It  is  possible  that  both  ordinary  i>yrite  and  tho  gray  variety,  marcasito,  arc  present 
in  these  rocks,  and  that  it  is  the  latter  mineral  that  so  readily  oxidizes,  while  the  py- 
rite remains  unchanged. 
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M.— FEAGMENTAL  EOCKS. 

(1)  SANDSTONES,  BRECCIAS,  AND  CONGLOMERATES. 

(a)  Composition  and  Oiugin. 

Saudstoues  are  composed  of  ronnded  and  angular  grains  of  sand  so 
cemented  and  compacted  as  to  form  a  solid  rock.  The  cementing  ma- 
terial may  be  either  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  an  iron  oxide,  or  clayey 
matter.  Upon  the  character  of  this  cementing  material,  more  perhaps 
than  upon  the  character  of  the  grains  themselve?,  is  dependent  the 
color  of  the  rock  and  its  adaptability  for  architectural  purposes.  If 
silica  alone  is  present  the  rock  is  light  colored  and  frequently  so  in- 
tensely hard  that  it  can  be  worked  only  with  great  difficulty.  Such 
are  among  the  most  durable  of  all  rocks,  but  their  light  colors  and 
X)oor  working  qualities  are  something  of  a  drawback  to  their  extensive 
use.  The  cutting  of  such  stones  often  subjects  the  workmen  to  serious 
inconvenience  on  account  of  the  very  fine  and  sharp  dust  or  powder 
made  by  the  tools,  and  which  is  so  light  as  to  remain  suspended  for 
some  time  in  the  air.  The  hard  Potsdam  sandstones  of  ITew  York 
State  have  been  the  subject  of  complaint  on  this  score.  If  the  cement 
is  composed  largely  of  iron  oxides  the  stone  is  red  or  brownish  in  color 
and  usually  not  too  hard  to  work  readily.*  When  the  cementing  ma- 
terial is  carbonate  of  lime  the  stone  is  light  colored  or  gray,  soft,  and 
easy  to  work.  As  a  rule  such  stone  do  not  weather  so  well  as  those 
with  either  the  siliceous  or  ferruginous  cement,  owing  to  the  ready 
solubility  of  the  lime  in  the  water  of  slightly  acidulated  rains;  the 
siliceous  grains  become  loosened  and  the  rock  disintegrates.  The 
clayey  cement  is  more  objectionable  than  any  yet  mentioned,  since  it 
readily  absorbs  water  and  renders  the  stone  more  liable  to  injury  by 
frost.  Many  sandstones  contain  little  if  any  cement,  but  owe  their 
teiisicity  simply  to  the  pressure  to  which  they  were  subjected  at  the 
time  of  their  consolidation.  Such  stones  are  generally  of  a  grayish  hue, 
easy  to  work,  and  if  the  amount  of  cohesion  be  sufficiently  great,  are 
very  durable.  The  finer  varieties  of  these  stones,  such  as  the  Euclid 
''  bluestone"  and  "Berea  grits,"  are  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  grind- 
stones and  whet  stones.  Since  they  contain  little  cementing  material 
tlioy  do  not  become  polished  when  exposed  to  wear,  but  crumble  slowly 
away,  presenting  always  fresh,  shari)  surfaces  to  be  acted  upon.  In  cer- 
tain oi'  our  Potsdam  sandstones  the  siliceous  cement  is  found  to  have 
so  arranged  itself  with  relation  to  the  grains  of  sand  as  to  practically 
(•ouvert  it  into  a  crystalline  rock  or  quartzite.  This  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  microscopic  structure. 

*  Jiilien  Btates  that  in  the  Tertiary  sandstones  of  the  Appalachian  border  the  ferru- 
<];iiic)UH  cciiieiit  is  largely  turgite;  in  the  Triassic  and  Carboniferous  sandstones  it  is 
largely  liiuunito,  and  in  the  Potsdam  sandstones  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  it  is  largely  hematite.  (Proo.  A.  A.  A.  S.|  Vol.  xxviu,  1S7^ 
p.  408.) 
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Sandstones  are  not  in  all  cases  composed  wholly  of  qaartz  grains, 
but  frequently  contain  a  variety  of  minerals.  The  brown  Triassic  sand- 
stones of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  are  found,  on 
microscopic  and  chemical  examination,  to  contain  one  or  more  kinds  of 
feldspar  and  also  mica  (see  Fig.  6,  Plate  n),  having,  in  fact,  nearly  the 
same  composition  as  a  granite  or  gneiss,  from  which  they  were  doubtless 
originally  derived.  According  to  Dr.  P.  Schweitzer,*  a  fine-grained 
sandstone  from  the  so-called  Palisade  range  in  New  Jersey  contains  from 
30  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  feldspar  albite.  That  quarried  at  Newark,  in 
the  same  State,  contains,  according  to  his  analysis,  albite,  50.40  per 
cent. ;  quartz,  45.49  per  cent. ;  soluble  silica,  .30  per  cent.;  b^ses  solu- 
ble in  hydrochloric  acid,  2.19  i)er  cent.,  and  water,  1.14  per  cent.  Iron 
pyrites  is  a  common  ingredient  of  many  sandstones.  Unless  quite 
abundant  the  chief  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  use  of  such 
stone  is  the  change  of  color  it  is  liable  to  undergo  on  exposure  through 
it«  oxidation. 

Sandstones  are  of  a  great  variety  of  colors;  light  gray  (almost  white), 
gray,  buff,  drab  or  blue,  light  brown,  brown,  pink,  and  rjed  are  common 
varieties,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  color  is  largely  due  to  the  iron 
contained  by  them.  According  to  Mr.  G.  Mawf  the  red  and  brownish- 
red  colors  are  due  to  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  anhydrous  sesquiox- 
ide  state,  the  yellow  color  to  iron  in  the  hydrous  sesquioxide  state,  and 
the  blue  and  gray  tints  to  the  carbonate  or  the  protoxide  of  iron.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  blue  color  is  sometimes  caused  by  linely-dissemi- 
nated  iron  pyrites,  and  rarely  by  an  iron  phosphate.|    (See  page  306.) 

Sandstones  vary  in  texture  from  almost  impalpably  fine-grained 
stones  to  those  in  which  the  individual  grains  are  several  inches  in 
diameter.  These  coarser  varieties  are  called  conglomerates^  or,  if  the 
grains  are  angular  instead  of  rounded,  breccias.  Neither  of  these  varie- 
ties are  at  present  quarried  in  this  country  to  any  great  extent,  though 
in  foreign  countries  calcareous  breccias  form  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
marbles. 

All  sandstones,  when  freshly  quarried,  are  found  to  contain  a  vari- 
able amount  of  water,  which  renders  them  soft  and  more  easily  worked, 
but  at  the  same  time  peculiarly  liable  to  injury  by  freezing.  So  pro- 
nounced is  this  character  that  many  quarries  in  the  northern  rt?gions 
can  be  worked  only  in  the  summer  months,  an  during  the  cold  season 
the  freshly  quarried  luaterial  would  freeze,  burst,  and  become  entirely 
ruined.  It  is  customary  also  ibr  dealers  to  refuse  to  assume  any  risks  of 
injury  from  freezing  to  which  such  stone  may  be  liable  after  shipment. 
After  the  evaporation  of  this  "  (juarry  water,"  as  it  is  called,  the  stone 
is  found  to  be  considerably  harder,  and  hence  more  difficult  to  work. 
This  hardening  process  is  exi)lained  by  Newberry  and  others  by  the 

*  American  Chemist^  «luly>  l^li  p.  23. 

i  Quar.  Junr.  Gool.  Soc.  of  Loodoo,  xxiv,  p.  355. 

I  Note*  on  Building  Comtruotion,  Part  lu,  p.  3&. 
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theory  that  the  quarry  water  holds  in  solation  certain  of  the  cementing 
materials^  as  has  been  already  noted  (p.  339). 

(6)  Vaiuktiks  op  Sandstones. 

Many  varieties  of  sandstones  are  popularly  recognized,  the  distinc- 
tions being  founded  upon  their  composition,  structure,  the  character  of 
the  cementing  material,  or  their  working  qualities.  Arkose  is  a  sand- 
stone composed  of  disintegrated  granite.  Ferruginous^  siliceous^  and 
calcareous  sandstones  are  those  in  which  these  substances  form  the  ce- 
menting material.  Argillaceous  sandstones  contain  clay,  which  can 
easily  be  recognized  by  its  odor  when  breathed  upon.  Flagstone  is  a 
sandstone  that  splits  readily  into  thin  sheets  suitable  for  flagging ;  the 
same  term  is  applied  to  other  rocks,  as  the  schists  and  slates,  which 
servo  a  similar  purpose.  Freestoiies  are  so  called  because  they  work 
frci^ly  in  any  direction,  their  bedding  or  grain  not  being  strongly  enough 
marked  to  in  any  way  interfere  with  this  property.  Oraywacke  is  a  com- 
pact sandstone  composed  of  rounded  grains  or  fragments  of  quartz, 
feldspar,  slate,  and  other  minerals,  cemented  by  an  argillaceous,  calca- 
reous, or  feldspathic  paste.  This  term  is  no  longer  in  general  use. 
Quartzites  result  from  the  induration  of  sandstones,  a  result  brought 
about  either  by  pressure  or,  more  commonly,  by  the  deposition  of  silica 
between  the  granules. 

Sandstones  occur  among  rocks  of  all  ages,  from  the  Archaean  down  to 
the  most  recent ;  none  are,  however,  at  present  used  to  any  great  extent 
for  building  purposes  in  this  country  that  are  of  later  origin  than  Trias- 
sic,  or  possibly  Cretaceous.  In  the  list  of  natural  building  materials 
of  the  United  States  sandstone  ranks  third  in  importance;  the  census 
returns  for  1880  showing  a  prod^ict  of  24,776,030  cubic  feet,  valued  at 
$4,780,391. 

(c)  Sandstones  op  thk  Various  States  and  Territories. 

Alabama. — On  the  line  of  the  Alsibama  Great  Southern  Railway,  some 
60  or  100  miles  from  Chattanooga,  Teun.,  there  occurs  a  yellow  sand- 
stone that  is  suflScicntly  soft  when  first  quarried  to  be  cut  with  an  ax, 
and  which  hardens  sufficiently  on  exposure  to  be  very  durable  in  that 
climate.  Samples  of  this  stone  received  from  De  Kalb  County  are  of 
decidedly  inferior  quality. 

Arizona. — There  is  at  present  little  demand  for  building  stone  in  this 
Territory,  and  consequently  but  little  is  known  regarding  its  available 
material.  From  Yavapai  County,  on  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific llailroad,  we  have  received  a  block  (ITo.  35571)  of  fine  grained,  com- 
pact, light-pink  sandstone,  that  from  its  warm  and  pleasing  color  and 
easy  working  qualities  would  be  eagerly  sought  by  Eastern  builders 
were  it  more  accessible.  So  far  as  we  are  informed,  it  is  not  at  present 
quarried  to  any  extent. 

ArTcansas. — Brown  massive  "  freestone  "  that  will  make  a  good  build- 
ing stone  is  stilted  by  Owen*  to  occur  in  Van  Ruren  County. 

"Geol.  of  Arkansas,  Itiod,  \>.1v>. 
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Calif omia. — Around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  tbcre  occur  saDdstoues 
of  a  considerable  variety  of  colors  which  are  beginning  to  come  into  use 
to  some  extent  The  prevailing  colors  here  sire  brownish  and  gray. 
On  Angel  Island^  in  Marin  County,  there  occurs  a  fine  sandstone  of  a 
greenish-gray  color,  which  has  been  used  in  the  Bank  of  California 
building,  and  others  of  a  lighter  shade  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
Alameda  County.  A  few  miles  south  of  San  Jos6,  Santa  Clara  County, 
there  are  also  inexhaustible  supplies  of  light  gray  and  buff  stone,  but 
which  are  at  present  worked  only  in  a  small  way^  ITear  Cordelia,  So- 
lano County,  there  occurs  a  coarse,  dark-gray  volcanic  tuff,  that  can, 
perhaps,  be  utilized  for  rough  construction  should  occasion  demand. 

Colorado. — This  State  contains  a  variety  of  sandstones,  of  good  qual- 
ity, but  which,  owing  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and  the  thinly 
settled  condition  of  the  country,  are  as  yet  in  little  demand.  Near  Fort 
Collins,  in  Larimer  County,  a  fine  light-gray  stone  occurs  which  i»  ex- 
cellent for  flagging  and  foundations,  but  contains  too  much  pyrit«  for 
fine  building,  purposes.  At  Coal  Creek,  in  Fremont  County,  is  also  a 
fine  grayish  or  buff  stone  closely  resembling  that  of  Berea,  Ohio.  As 
seen  by  the  writer  in  the  stone-yards  of  Denver,  this  is  a  most  excellent 
material,  being  free  from  flaws,  of  good  color,  and  cutting  to  a  sharp 
edge.  It  is  stated  that  it  occurs  in  inexhaustible  quantities  and  is 
obtainable  in  blocks  of  large  size.  At  Glencoe,  above  Golden,  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  there  occurs  a  deep  salmon-red  stone  of  a  beautiful  warm 
and  lively  hue.  It  is  said  to  work  with  considerable  difficulty,  but 
is  much  sought  on  account  of  its  color.  Its  principal  market  is  now 
Chicago,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  can  not  be  introduced  into 
our  eastern  markets.  Near  Morrison,  in  the  same  county,  there  occur 
extensive  beds  of  red  and  nearly  white  sandstone.  The  white  is  not 
considered  desirable,  but  the  red  is  much  sought  for  trimming  pur- 
poses. It  is  stated  to  absorb  water  readily,  and  hence  to  be  peculiarly 
liable  to  damage  from  frost.  The  light-colored  stone  used  in  the  con- 
struction  of  the  court-house  at  Denver  was  obtained  from  Cretaceous 
beds  near  Canon  City.  Trinidad,  Las  Animas  County,  also  furnishes 
a  good  sandstone,  which  is  used  in  Denver,  and  another  important  stone 
of  good  quality  is  brought  from  Amargo,  in  Rio  Arribo  County,  across 
the  line  in  New  Mexico. 

Connecticut. — As  already  noted  (ante,  p.  289)  the  first  quarries  of  sand- 
stone to  be  systematically  worked  in  this  country  were  those  located 
in  the  now  well-known  Triassic  beds  at  Portland  and  Middletown  in  this 
State.  The  area  of  the  Triassic  deposit  in  New  England  as  given  by 
Dana  •  extends  from  New  Haven  on  Long  Island  Sound  to  northern 

*  Mannal  of  Geology,  p.  404.  The  entire  area  of  the  Triassic  sandstoneB  Id  tho 
United  States  as  given  by  this  authority  is  divided  into  three  parts :  (1)  the  Connec- 
tiont  area  as  given  above ;  (2)  the  Palisade  area,  commencing  along  the  west  side  of 
the  Hudson  River  in  the  southeast  comer  of  New  York,  near  Piermont,  and  stretoh- 
ing  south  westward,  through  Pennsylvania,  as  far  as  Orange  County,  Va.,  aboat  330 
miles  long ;  and  (3)  the  North  Carolina  area,  commencing  near  the  Virginia  line  ttnd 
extending  through  North  Carolina  over  the  Deep  River  region,  120  miles  long. 
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Massachusetts,  having  a  length  of  110  miles  and  an  average  width  of 
20  miles.  The  stone  is  at  present  quarried  only  at  Portland,  Middlesex 
County,  East  Haven,  ITew  Haven  County,  and  Manchester,  Hartford 
County  5  though  small  quarries  have  been  worked  from  time  to  time  to 
furnish  stone  for  local  consumption  at  East  Windsor,  Hayden's  Station, 
Suffield,  Newington,  Farmington,  and  Forrestville  in  this  same  county. 
The  Manchester  stone  is  a  beautiful  fine-grained  reddish  variety,  and 
that  from  East  Haven  is  represented  as  excellent  for  rock-faced  work. 
The  Portland  quarries  are,  however,  by  far  the  most  important  of  any 
of  these,  and  it  is  estimated  that  from  their  combined  areas  not  less  than 
4,300,000  cubic  feet  of  material  have  been  taken. 

As  now  worked  at  this  place  the  quarries  descend  with  absolutely 
perpendicular  walls  on  three  sides  for  a  depth  in  some  cases  of  upwards 
of  150  feet,  the  fourth  side  being  sloping  to  allow  passage  for  teams 
or  workmen.  The  stone  is  of  medium  fineness  of  texture,  of  a  uniform 
reddish-brown  color,  and  lies  in  nearly  horizontal  beds  varying  from 
a  few  inches  to  20  feet  in  thickness.  Natural  blocks  100  by  50  by  20 
fe«t  occur,  and  hence  blocks  of  any  desired  size  can  be  obtained. 
In  quarrying,  channeling  machines  are  used  to  some  extent,  though 
in  many  cases  large  blocks  are  first  loosened  by  means  of  deep  drill 
holes  and  heavy  charges  of  powder,  and  these  then  split  up  by  wedges. 
The  blocks  are  roughly  trimmed  down  with  picks  at  the  quarry  and 
shipped  thus  to  New  York  and  other  large  cities  to  be  worked  up  as  oc- 
casion demands.  Scarcely  any  of  the  material  is  dressed  at  the  quarries. 
The  stone  has  been  used  in  all  our  leading  cities,  particularly  in  New 
York,  and  has  even  been  shipped  to  San  Francisco  via  Cape  Horn. 
But  little  quarrying  is  done  in  cold  weather,  as  care  must  be  taken 
against  freezing  while  the  stone  is  full  of  quarry  water,  a  temperature 
of  220  F.  being  sufficient  to  freeze  and  burst  fine  blocks  of  freshly- 
quarried  material.  About  a  week  or  ten  days  of  good  drying  weather 
is  considered  sufficient  to  so  season  a  stone  as  to  place  it  beyond  danger 
from  frost. 

Great  outcry  has  from  time  to  time  been  raised  against  the  Portland 
stone  on  account  of  its  disposition  to  scale  or  flake  off  when  laid  in  ex- 
posed places.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  is  unfit  for  carved 
work  in  exposed  situations,  still  the  author  can  but  feel  that  the  archi- 
tect and  builder  are  largely  responsible  for  the  many  ruined  fronts 
caused  by  this  scaling,  to  be  seen  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
the  almost  invariable  custom  in  building  to  split  the  stone  with  the 
grain  into  slabs  but  a  few  inches  thick  and  to  veneer  the  walls  of  build- 
ings with  these  slabs  placed  on  edge.  Let  thicker  blocks  be  used  and 
the  stone  laid  on  its  bed,  as  nature  laid  it  down  in  the  quarry,  and 
this  defect  will  prove  less  serious,  if  it  be  not  entirely  remedied.  But  no 
stone  that  is  capable  of  absorbing  so  large  a  percentage  of  water  as  is 
nuich  of  the  Connecticut  and  other  of  our  Triassic  stones,  can  be  more 
than  very  moderately  durable  in  the  very  trying  climate  of  our  Northern 
States. 
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« 

There  is,  bowever,  a  vast  difference  in  material  from  the  same  quarry. 
I  have  seen  tombstones  perfectly  sonnd  and  le^ble  after  an  exposare 
of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  while  others  begin  to  scale  in  less  than 
ten.  The  remarks  made  in  the  chapter  on  selection  of  stone  are  es- 
pecially applicable  here. 

DaJeota. — The  pink  and  red  quartzite  from  Sioux  Falls  in  this  State  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  stones  of  the  West.  Chemically  the  stone 
is  almost  pure  silica,  with  only  enough  iron  oxide  to  impart  color  to  it. 
It  is  80  close  grained  as  to  bo  practically  imx)ervions  to  moisture,  so 
strong  as  to  endure  a  pressure  of  25,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and 
will  take  a  polish  almost  like  glass,  with  which  it  may  favorably  com- 
pare in  durability.  In  color  the  stone  varies  from  light  pink  to  jasper 
red,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  stones  at  present  quarried  in  the  United 
States  which  is  equally  well  adapted  for  rough  building  and  for  orna- 
mental work,  both  interior  and  exterior.  Professor  Winchell,  in  report- 
ing upon  this  stone,  states  that  it  bears  a  heat  up  to  that  of  redness 
without  cracking  or  scaling.  The  writer  is  informed  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Drake,  of  Saint  Paul,  that  the  stone  will  shortly  be  introduced  into  the 
Eastern  markets  for  tiling,  decorative  work,  and  general  building  pur 
poses.  The  chief  drawback  to  the  stone,  as  may  readily  be  imagined, 
is  its  great  hardness,  which  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  pure  quartz,  or  7  of 
the  scale  as  given  on  page  294.  It  however  possesses  a  remarkably  per- 
fect rift  and  grain,  and  by  especially  designed  apparatus  the  company 
expect  to  be  able  to  put  it  upon  the  market  at  such  prices  as  shall  in- 
sure its  adoption,  and  at  the  same  time  return  a  fair  profit. 

The  stone  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  '*  Queen  Bee " 
flouring  mill  at  Sioux  Falls,  a  structure  100  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and 
106  feet  high,  the  walls  being  5  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  averaging  2 
feet  9  inches  throughout.  It  has  also  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
several  private  residences,  and  the  Dakota  penitentiary  in  this  same 
city,  and  in  the  buildings  of  the  deaf-mute  school  at  Keokuk,  and  those 
of  the  Grinnell  College  at  Grinnell,  Iowa.  It  has  also  been  used  in 
polished  columns  and  pilasters  in  the  German-American  Bank  and 
Union  Depot  buildings  at  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Jtfa^o.— The  Museum  kas  received  samples  of  a  rather  coarse,  very 
light-colored,  sandstone  of  fair  quality  from  Bois^  City,  in  this  Territory, 
but  we  have  no  information  regarding  their  availability  or  the  extent 
of  the  deposits. 

Illinois. — Carboniferous  sandstones  of  light  and  dark-brown  color  and 
good  quality  are  found  near  Carbondale,  in  this  State.  The  stone  is  of 
medium  texture,  works  readily,  and  closely  resembles  some  of  the 
Triassic  brownstones  of  Connecticut.  The  beds  are  about  14  feet  thick 
and  are  capable  of  furnishing  blocks  of  large  dimensions.  A  very  fine- 
grained light  bluish-gray  laminated  stone  is  quarried  in  a  small  way 
near  Xenia,  and  other  sandstones  of  fair  quality  occur  at  Suka,  Marion 
County,  Chester,  Randolph  County,  and  various  points  in  Perry  and 
Greene  Counties. 
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Indiana, — Very  light,  almost  white,  and  bluish- grey  sandstoues,  of 
fine,  sbarj),  and  even  grain,  ocenr'in  French  Lick  Township,  Orange 
County,  and  in  a  few  localities  in  Warren  and  Perry  Counties.  A  part 
of  tlie  Orange  County  stone  is  used  for  whetstones,  and  is  known  com- 
ftiercially  under  the  name  of  "Hindostan  oil-stone." 

Georgia, — No  sandstones  are  at  present  quarried  in  this  State,  but  it 
is  stated  tliat  "the  Chattooga  Mountains  contain  a  considerable  va- 
riety and  of  various  shades  of  colors,  among  which  are  white,  gray, 
butl*,  brown,  and  red.  Some  of  these  exist  in  massive  compact  beds,  • 
while  others  have  a  jointed  structure  that  make  them  easily  quarried. 
The  thickness  of  the  entire  sandstone  series  is  about  800  feet.  Build- 
ing stone  of  this  character  may  be  had  also  on  Lookout  and  Sand 
Mountains,  in  the  Cohutta  range."*  We  have  as  yet  seen  none  of  the 
above. 

lotca, — This  State  produces  but  little  of  value  as  building  material 
in  the  way  of  sandstones.  Coarse,  dark  brown  stones  of  Carboniferous 
and  Cretaceous  ages  occur  in  Muscatine  and  Cass  Counties  and  have 
been  quarried  to  some  extent,  but  their  qualities  are  not  such  as  to 
cause  them  to  be  used  for  other  than  rough  work  in  the  near  vicinity. 

Kansas. — Good  sandstones  are  stated  by  Professor  Broadhead  to 
occur  in  several  of  the  counties  in  the  southwestern  part  of  this  State, 
though,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  few  if  any  of  these  are  of  such  a 
quality  as  to  acquire  other  than  a  local  market.  A  line,  deep  blue,  gray 
laminated  stone  is  found  at  Parsons,  and  a  brownish  one  at  Oswego,  in 
Labette  County,  also  a  brownstone  at  Pawnee,  Crawford  County,  and 
others  of  various  hues  in  Bourbon,  Neosho,  Montgomery,  Wilson, 
Woodson,  Greene,  and  Elk  Counties. 

Kentuckij. — The  sandstones  of  this  State,  so  far  as  shown  by  the  col- 
lections, aie  all  of  a  light  color,  fine-grained  and  rather  soft.  Light 
buff  and  pinkish  colors  are  found  in  Simpson,  Grayson,  Todd,  John- 
sou  and  Brcckenridgo  Counties,  some  of  which  are  of  a  beautiful 
mellow  tint.  Light-grny  stones  of  apparent  good  quality,  and  closely 
resembling  the  Berea  of  Ohio,  occur  at  Blue  Lick  JMountain,  Living- 
ston in  liockcastle  County,  and  in  Pineville,  Bell  County.  We  are 
unable  to  give  further  information  Regarding  them. 

Maryland. — Sandstone  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  in  demand  for  other 
than  local  uses  is  quarried  in  but  a  single  locality  in  this  State.  In 
Montgomery  County,  near  the  mouth  of  Seneca  Creek,  about  30  miles 
northwest  from  the  city  of  Washington,  there  occurs  a  considerable  de- 
posit of  Triassic  sandstone  which  for  many  years  has  been  quarried 
more  or  less  to  furnish  material  for  the  Washington  market.  The  stone 
is  as  a  rule  light  reddish-brown  in  color,  of  fine  and  even  texture,  and 
well  adapted  for  all  manner  of  building  and  ornamental  work.  The 
writer  has  examined  this  stone,  both  in  the  quarry  and  in  various 
buildings,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  best  of  oar 

*  Com moD  wealth  of  Georgia,  p.  136. 
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Triassic  stones.  Clay-boles  abound  in  some  portions  of  tbe  rock,  but 
can  be  avoided  by  careful  selection.  The  stone  is  not  at  all  sbaley  and 
shows  little,  if  any,  disposition  to  scale  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 
Tbe  Smithsonian  Institution,  erected  in  1848-'54from  this  stone,  shows 
few  defects  Irom  weathering  alone,  and  tbese  only  in  those  cases  wber% 
they  might  have  been  avoided  by  judicious  selection.  On  blocks  of 
this  stone  in  the  aqueduct  of  tbe  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  which 
have  been  constantly  permeated  by  water  every  season  for  fifty  yeareJi 
the  tool-marks  are  still  fresh  and  no  signs  of  scaling  are  visible  other 
than  are  produced  by  too  close  contact  at  tbe  joints.  The  quarries  are 
conveniently  situated  near  by  the  canal,  where  stone  can  be  readily 
loaded  upon  boats  for  the  Washington  markets,  from  whence  it  can  be 
shipped  by  rail  or  vessel  to  all  our  principal  cities. 

Massachusetts. — Tbe  beds  of  Triassic  saudstoue,  which  furnish  in  Con- 
necticut the  well-known  Portland  brownstone,  are  continued  up  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachu- 
setts and  furnish  in  several  places  valuable  deposits  of  building  mate- 
rial. At  East  Long  Meadow,  in  Hampton  County,  quarries  are  worked 
in  this  formation  wiiich  produce  a  rather  finer  grained  stone  than  that 
of  Portland  and  of  a  bright  brick-red  color.  Like  all  the  Triassic  Btones 
it  is  soft  and  works  readily,  and  on  account  of  its  warmth  of  color  can 
be  used  with  very  pleasing  effects  in  a  variety  of  combinations. 

The  extensive  formation  of  Primordial  conglomerate  in  Dorchester^ 
Koxbury,  Brookline,  and  other  towns  south  and  west  of  Boston  furnishes 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  durable  building  material  for  rough  work, 
but  which,  owing  to  its  coarseness,  is  unsuited  for  ornamental  work  of 
any  kind.  The  stone  is  quite  variable  in  diflferent  localities,  but  may,  as 
a  whole,  be  said  to  consist  of  a  greenish  gray  groundmass  or  paste  in 
which  are  imbedded  rounded  pebbles  of  all  sizes  up  to  several  inches 
in  diameter  of  quartz,  granite,  melaphyre,  felsite,  and  a  variety  of  rocks. 
This  composition  renders  the  smooth  dressing  of  the  stone  a  practical 
impossibility,  and  it  is  used  only  in  the  rough  state,  advantage  being 
taken  of  the  numerous  joint  foces,  which  in  building  are  placed  outward, 
thus  foruiing  a  comparatively  smooth  wall.  The  stone  thus  forms  a 
very  durable  building  material  and  has  been  used  with  good  effect  in 
several  churches  and  other  buildings  in  and  about  Boston. 

Michi/fan. — According  to  Professor  Conover*  the  beds  of  Potsdam 
sandstone  occurring  with  frequent  outcrops  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  in  this  State  are  likely  to  furnish  the  largest  quantity 
and  the  best  quality  of  building  material  found  within  the  State  limits. 
The  stone  quarried  from  this  formation  at  Marquette  is  of  medium  fine- 
ness of  texture,  of  a  light  brownish -red  color,  often  curiously  spotted  or 
mottled  with  gray.  These  gray  spots  are  generally  rounded  and  vary 
in  size,  according  to  Mr.  Batchen,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  12  or  18  inches 
in  diameter.    These  blotched  portions  are  usujilly  rejected  in  building, 

•  Report  Tenth  Census,  1«80,  p.  227. 
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altbouj^b  when  used  tbey  give  striking  and  not  unpleasant  effects.  The 
spots  are  stated  by  the  above-mentioned  authority  to  be  equally  dura- 
ble with  the  rest  or  colored  portion.  A  siniilar  stone  is  quarried  at 
L'Anse,  in  Houghton  County.  Mr.  Bachen  states  these  stones  were  in- 
troduced into  the  Chicago  market  about  1870.  Their  chief  defects  are 
tlint  pebbles,  which  tly  out  in  process  of  dressing,  and  clay  holes.  Both 
defects  can  be  avoided  by  proper  selection  of  the  stone.  In  color  the 
Marquette  and  L'Anse  stone  are  both  richer  than  the  Connecticut  or 
New  Jersey  brownstones,  and  apparently  would  prove  more  durable, 
although  as  yet  they  have  been  too  little  used  to  establish  this  point  to 
a  certainty.  Besides  the  localities  mentioned,  these  stones  occur  at 
various  places  along  the  lake  shore  west  of  Keweenaw  Point,  and  also 
near  the  eastern  end  of  the  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  along  the  valley  of 
the  Laughing  Whitelish  Kiver  and  around  it.  At  this  latter  locality 
the  stone  is  very  hard,  compact,  heavily  bedded,  splitting  readily  into 
slabs  of  any  required  thickness,  and  is  especially  suited  for  heavy  ma- 
sonry. 

Minnesota, — According  to  Professor  Winchell*  the  red  sandstones  of 
Fond  du  Lac  are  the  most  valuable  of  their  kind  that  the  State  pos- 
sesses. Tliey  are  of  the  same  formation  as  the  New  Ulm  quartzite  de- 
scribed below,  but  were  less  hardened  at  the  time  of  their  upheaval. 
The  slouci  is  of  medium  texture  and  of  a  brown  or  reddish  color,  closely 
reseuibling  the  Connecticut  brownstone,  but  much  harder  and  firmer. 
A  siniihir  rock  comes  from  Isle  Koyal  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  at  the  east- 
ern end  of  Lake  Superior.  At  this  latter  place  it  is  often  mottled  with 
gray  or  greenish.  Tlie  stone  consists  almost  wholly  of  quartz  .cemented 
with  silica  and  iron  oxides.  Its  crushing  strength  is  said  to  vary  be- 
tween 4,()0u  aud  5,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

At  New  Ulm  and  in  other  places  in  Cottonwood,  Watonwan,  Hock, 
and  Pipestone  Counties  there  occurs  a  very  hard,  compact,  red  quartzite, 
whiijli  has  been  used  to  some  extent  for  building  purposes,  though  its 
inteuse  hardness  is  a  great  drawback,  but  it  is  practically  indestructi- 
ble and  hence  valuable.  In  Pipestone  County  the  rock  occurs  associ- 
ated with  the  beautifid  and  interesting  red  i)ipestone or  catlinite,  famous 
on  account  of  its  being  used  by  the  Indians  for  pipes  and  ornaments. 

At  this  point  the  rock  is  jasper  red  in  color  and  very  hard,  but  is  be- 
ginniu;^  to  be  used  for  ashler  work,  producing  very  striking  effects.  I 
am  intbrmed  by  the  quarry  owners  that  the  entire  bed  at  Pipestone  is 
some  75  feet  in  thickness  and  the  stone  is  quarried  entirely  by  means  of 
bars  aud  wedges,  no  explosives  being  necessary.  A  polished  slab  of  the 
stone  of  great  beauty  was  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1886. 

In  Courtland  Township,  NicoUett  County,  the  same  quartzite  occurs 
of  a  beautiful  deep  red,  almost  purple,  color.  Samples  received  at 
tiie  National  Museum  were  found  to  work  with  great  dif&culty  but 
were  veiy  beautiful.    The  same  stone,  but  of  lighter  color,  occurs  at 
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Sioux  Falls,  Dak.  At  Dresbach,  in  Winona  County,  there  occurs  a 
fine  grained  rather  soft-light  gray  stone  which  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  Berea  stone  of  Ohio.  It  is  quarried  to  some  extent  and 
is  regarded  by  Professor  Winchell  as  promising  of  future  usefulness. 
We  have  received  also  specimens  of  a  fine  light-pink  sandstone  from 
Pine  County,  which  is  stated  to  occur  in  heavy  beds  and  to  be  easy  to 
quarry.  It  is  regarded  by  Professor  Winchell  as  fully  equal  to  the  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  freestone.  The  sandstone  occurring  at  Jordan,  Scott  County, 
is  of  a  light  color,  and  while  suitable  for  general  building  pur[>oses  is 
not  regarded  as  fitted  for  first-class  structures. 

Missouri. — So  far  as  the  author  has  had  opportunity  of  examining,  the 
fine  light  bufi'  subcarbouiferous  sandstone  quarried  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  town  of  Saint  Genevieve  is  the  most  important  sandstone  in  the 
State. 

The  quarry  face  shows  a  bed  25  feet  in  thickness  of  good  uniform 
rock,  and  blocks  150  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  thick  are  said 
to  be  obtainable  if  desired.  The  stone  weathers  well  in  the  climate  of 
Saint  Louis,  but  is  stated  to  discolor  by  smoke. 

Near  Miami  Station,  in  Carroll  County,  a  fine  gray  sandstone  is  quar- 
ried, the  better  grades  of  which  make  good  building  material ;  but  it 
must  be  selected  with  care,  as  it  frequently  contains  concretionary 
masses  which  weather  out  on  exposure. 

The  Johnson  County  sandstone  is  stated  to  be  of  good  quality  in 
certain  situations.  It  has  been  used  in  severfil  important  structures 
in  the  State,  and  stands  the  test  of  time  without  scaling,  only  becoming 
stained  and  darkened  with  age.  It  is  quite  light,  weighing  only  140 
pounds  per  cubic  foot  when  seasoned,  or  145-150  when  freshly  quarried. 

Mississippi — Sandstones  of  gray  and  light  bufl"  color  occur  in  Jeffer- 
son, Rankin,  and  Tishomingo  Counties,  in  this  State.  Samples  of  these 
were  on  exhibition  at  the  exposition  at  New  Orleans  in  the  winter  of 
1884-'85,  and  from  thence  were  transferred  to  the  national  collection  at 
Washington.  As  shown  by  these  specimens  the  stones  are  fine-graine<l 
but  rather  soft  and  friable,  and  in  no  way  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 
Their  durability  would  depend  apparently  altogether  on  climatic  in- 
fluences. The  writer  has  no  information  regarding  the  uses  to  which 
the  stones  have  been  put,  if,  indeed,  they  have  as  yet  been  used  at  all. 

Montana. — A  fine  light  gray  Cretaceous  sandstone  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  well-known  stone  of  Berea,  Ohio,  occurs  in  considerable  abun- 
dance in  Kocky  Canon,  Gallatin  County,  and  is  coming  into  general  use  in 
Boseman.  The  writer  is  informed*  that  it  can  be  obtained  in  blocks 
of  large  dimensions  and  that  it  works  readily  when  first  quarried,  but 
hardens  on  exi)osure,  though,  like  the  Ohio  stone,  it  stains  with  red- 
dish streaks  from  oxidation  of  i)yrite.  A  com])act  red  quartzite  from 
near  Salcsville,  west  of  the  west  Gallatin,  is  also  coming  into  use  to 
some  extent.     A  fine,  very  light  stone  of  uncertain  age  is  also  quarried 
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iic.M  Dillon  lor  use  in  lUitte,  Doer  Lodge  County.  So  recently  Liwtlie 
'iViritoiy  become  settled  that  there  luw  as  yet  arisen  but  little  demand 
for  oilier  materials  than  wood  for  building.  The  great  scarcity  of  this 
article  in  the  most  thickly  settled  i)ortion8  of  the  Territory,  together 
with  the  abundance  of  easy- working,  but  in  so  dry  a  climate  durable, 
sandstone^  will  doubtless  bring  about  a  radical  change  within  a  very 
iVw  years. 

Xew  Jersey. — The  largest  and  most  extensively  worked  quarries  of 
stone  of  any  kind  in  this  State  are  in  the  Triassic  belt  of  red  or  brown 
sandstone  which  extends  from  the  New  York  line  in  a  general  south- 
westerly d  ire(!tion  across  the  State  to  the  Delaware  River.  The  principal 
(juarries  are  in  various  towns  in  Passaic,  Essex,  Hunterdon,  and  Mer- 
cer ('ounties.  The  stone,  like  that  of  Connecticut  and  other  Triassic 
areas  described,  is  a  granitic  sandstone,  cemented  by  iron  oxides,  silica, 
and  carbonate  of  lime;  the  colors  varying  from  light  brownish  gray  to 
reddish  brown.  As  shown  in  the  Museum  collections,  the  stone  is  as  a 
rule  of  liner  texture  than  that  of  Connecticut,  and  less  distinctly  lami- 
nated, conseciuently  scaling  less  readily  when  exposed  to  atmospheric 
agencies.  According  to  Professor  Cook,*  this  stone  has  been  used  from 
an  early  date  in  Bergen,  Passaic,  and  Essex  Counties  for  building  pur- 
jioses  and  for  monuments* and  gravestones,  where  it  hjis  shown  good 
luoot"  of  its  durability.  It  has  also  been  very  extensively  used  in  New 
York  and  neij]jhboring  cities.  At  the  quarries,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
tli(»  surface  stone  is  found  more  or  less  broken  up  and  blocks  of  small 
size  only  vaui  be  obtained^  but  the  beds  become  more  solid  as  they  are 
followed  downward.  At  some  of  the  Belleville  quarries  blocks  contain- 
ing J  ,(M)0  cubic  feet  have  been  broken  out.  In  one  of  these  quarries  over 
2  acres  have  been  excavated  to  an  average  depth  of  60  feet.  Some 
of  the  quarries,  as  at  Passaic,  produce  stone  of  several  varieties  of  color, 
as  li^^^ht  brown,  dark  brown,  and  light  gray;  the  fine-grained  dark  brown 
is  usually  considered  the  best  and  is  the  most  sought.  In  several  of 
tlu^  (piairies  trap  rock  (diabase)  also  occurs. 

New  ^[€xico. — From  the  vicinity  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  have  been 
received  samples  of  light  gray,  brown,  and  pink  sandstone,  of  fine  text- 
ure and  apparently  excellent  quality.  They  are  not  as  yet  much  used, 
owing  simply  to  lack  of  demand  for  stone  of  any  kind.  A  soft,  very 
light  gray  vol(*anic  tuff  occurs  at  Santa,  F6,  which  may  prove  of  value 
for  building  purposes  in  a  dry  climate,  or  one  where  the  temperature 
does  not  often  fall  below  the  freezing  i)oint. 

\crada. — A  coarse,  gray,  friable  stone  is  quarried  at  Carson,  in  this 
StatiN  but  it  is  unfit  for  any  sort  of  fine  work  or  foundation,  owing  to 
its  softness  and  porosity. 

Xew  York, — The  principal  sandstones  now  quarried  in  this  State  may 
l)t»  divided  Into  three  groui)s,  belonging  to  three  distinct  geological 
horizons,  each  group  possessing  characteristics  peculiar  to  itself  and 
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SO  prouoiiuced  as  to  be  readly  recognized  thereby'.  The  first  of  these 
belong  to  the  Hamilton  period  oi  the  Devonian  formations,  and  are 
tine-grained,  compact,  dark  blue-gray  stones,  very  strong  and  durable.* 

They  give  a  pronounced  clayey  odor  when  breathed  upon,  and  have 
been  designated  greyioacke  by  Professor  Julien,  though  popularly  known 
as  "bluestones  "  for  their  ordinary  color.  The  second  group  belongs  to 
the  Medina  period  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formations.  These  stones  are 
largely  siliceous,  of  coarser,  more  distinctly  granular  texture  than  the 
last,  and  are  of  a  gray  or  red  color.  The  third  and  last  group  belongs 
to  the  Potsdam  ])eriod  of  the  Cambrian  formations.  Like  the  Medina 
stone,  they  are  largely  siliceous,  and  contain  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  siliceous  cementing  material.  These  are  usually  light  red  or  nearly 
white  and  intensely  hard  and  refractory. 

Discussing  each  group  more  in  detail,  it  may  be  said  that  the  **  blue- 
stone"  district  is  conGned  to  comparatively  narrow  limits  west  of  the 
Hudson  Eiver,  and  mainly  to  Albany,  Green,  and  Ulster  Counties.  It 
begins  in  Schoharie  County,  passes  to  the  southeast  and  enters  Albany 
County  near  Berne,  and  from  there  passes  around  to  the  south  and  soath- 
west  across  Green,  Ulster,  and  Sullivan  Counties,  and  across  the  west 
end  of  Orange  County  to  the  Delaware  Eiver  and  into  Pike  County, 
Pennsylvania.! 

The  typical  blue^tone  belongs  to  the  Hamilton  period,  and  is  a  fine- 
grained, compact,  tough,  and  eminently  durable  rock  of  a  deep  dark  blue- 
gray  color.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  occurs  usually  in  thin  beds  and 
splits  out  readily  in  slabs  but  a  few  inches  thick,  it  has  l>een  used  very 
extensively  for  flagging,  curbs,  sills,  caps,  steps,  etc.  Its  somlier  color  is 
something  of  a  drawbacK  to  its  use  for  general  building  purposes.  As  a 
rule  the  quarries  are  shallow  affairs,  and  the  work  carried  on  in  the 
crudest  possible  methods.  At  Quarryville,  Ulster  County,  the  quarries 
have  been  worked  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  vast  quantities  of  the 
material  removed.  The  quarries  lie  in  lines  along  three  parallel  ledges, 
which  have  a  general  northeast  and  southwest  direction,  the  beds  of 
sandstone  overlying  each  other  from  west  to  east,  with  strata  of  slate 
and  hard  sandstone  between  them.  The  quarries  in  the  easternmost 
ledge  extend  about  a  mile  in  length,  175  feet  in  width,  and  have  been 
worked  to  an  average  depth  of  about  12  feet.  In  the  middle  ledge  the 
line  of  quarries?  extends  over  an  area  about  1^  miles  in  length,  150  to 
500  feet  in  width,  and  have  been  quarried  to  a  depth  of  from  12  to  20 

*  Microscopic  examination  lias  shown  tbo  Devonian  saudst-ones  of  New  York  to 
consist  chiefly  of  ''  angnlar  to  snban^^nlar  grains  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  with  their 
interstices  occupied  by  smaller  grains  of  magnetite,  scales  of  chlorite,  and  partica- 
larly  short  libers  of  hornblende  interlacing  the  grains  of  the  other  constituents.  The 
result  is  an  *  argillaceous  sandstone/  flagstone,  or  grey  wacke,  peculiarly  oompact 
and  impermeable,  which  has  retained  its  fresh  condition  to  an  extent  which  ooald 
not  otherwise  have  been  expected  from  an  aggregate  so  liable  to  ready  decomposi- 
tion."   A.  A.  Julien  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  Vol.  xxviii,  1879,  p.  372. 

t  Report  of  the  Tenth  Census,  Vol.  x,  18S0,  p.  130. 
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feet.  Quito  heavy  beds  occur  in  some  of  tlio  quarries,  and  the  joints 
allow  blocks  of  very  large  size  to  be  obtained.  In  the  western  ledj^e 
the  quarries  are  in  a  line  some  1,000  feet  long  by  150  wide,  and  are 
worked  to  an  average  depth  of  about  12  feet.  The  total  thickness  of 
tlie  layers  in  this  region  is  from  4  to  20  feet,  and  the  stripping  from  G  to 
17  feet  in  depth.  In  working  the  quarries  but  little  capital  is  required 
beyond  the  value  of  the  necessary  tools,  they  being  commonly  leased  and 
royalty  paid  at  the  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  square  foot  of  stone  quar- 
ried. The  larger  size  of  blocks  have  dimensions  of  about  15  by  8  feet, 
though  some  20  by  15  feet  have  been  taken  out.  At  the  time  of  taking 
the  census  in  1880  there  were  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  quar- 
ries within  the  bluestone  district  as  given  above.  All,  however,  agree 
so  closely  with  those  of  Quarry  ville,  that  further  description  seems  un- 
necessary. 

The  quarry  district  in  the  Medina  sandstone  extends  from  Brockport, 
Monroe  County,  to  Lockport,  Niagara  County.  The  stone  is,  as  a  rule, 
moderately  tine-grained  in  texture,  hard,  and  of  a  gray  or  red  color,  the 
red  variety  being  most  used  for  building  purposes,  while  the  gray  is 
used  in  street-paving.  The  red  variety  has  a  bright  and  pleasing  ap- 
pearance ;  both  red  and  gray  are  sometimes  used  together,  with  good 
eff(i»ct.  Most  of  the  stone  buildings  in  Lockport  and  Buffalo  are  of  the 
Medina  stone.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  stone  is,  however, 
its  adaptability  for  street-paving,  in  pla<;e  of  the  usual  granite  or  trap 
blocks.  It  is  said  that  the  sandstone  blocks  have  the  advantage  of 
not  wearing  smooth,  as  do  the  granites  and  traps,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  durable. 

The  stratum  of  quarry  rock  is  put  at  about  30  feet  in  thickness,  the 
different  layers  of  which  vary  in  thickness  from  18  to  30  inches. 

Three  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Potsdam,  in  Saint  Lawrence  County, 
the  Kaquette  Biver  cuts  across  the  Potsdam  formation,  and  quarries 
nre  worked  along  the  banks  of  the  stream.  The  outcrops  at  this  point 
are  some  2  miles  in  width  from  north  to  south.  In  the  quarry  the 
strata  dip  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of  about  45^,  the  beds  increasing  in 
thickness  somewhat  from  the  top  downward,  until  at  a  depth  of  40  feet 
they  are  some  2  or  3  feet  in  thickness.  In  color  the  stone  is  light-reddish 
or  reddish-brown,  and  though,  when  first  quarried,  soft  enough  to  work 
readily,  becomes  most  intensely  hard  on  seasoning.  It  is  very  highly 
silicious  and  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  durable  of  all  our  sand- 
stones. Owing  to  its  hardness  it  has  been  as  yet  but  little  used  for 
general  building  purposes.  Columbia  College,  in  New  York  City,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  buildings  yet  constructed  from  it  At  Fort 
Ann,  in  the  same  connty,  the  stone  is  much  lighter  in  color  and  com- 
])0sed  of  almost  pure  silica,  there  being  an  almost  entire  absence  of  iron 
oxides  in  the  cementing  material.  The  stone  is,  as  a  consequence,  ex* 
tremely  hard,  but  tough  and  durable. 

North  Carolina. — The  narrow  belt  of  Triassic  sandstone  already  men- 
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tioned  as  parsing  tlirougb  tbis  State  furuislies  fiiio,  compact,  lijflit  and 
dark  reddinh-browu  stone  of  a  quality  not  at  all  inferior  to  any  of  tliat  in 
the  more  Northern  and  Eastern  States.  Throng:h  tlie  ener^ry  of  the  late 
Professor  Kerr  the  maseiim  has  received  a  very  fnll  assortment  of  these, 
and  we  can  speak  of  their  qualities  from  a  personal  examination. 

At  Wadesborough,  in  Anson  County,  the  stone  lios  in  beds  from 
2  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  which  are  inclined  at  an  anjfle  of  about  25° 
from  the  horizontal.  It  is  of  fine,  even  grain,  quite  massive,  ami  of  dark 
brown  and  reddish  colors.  Heretofore  it  has  been  used  chiefly  for 
railroad  work  and  for  steps  Jind  general  trimming  purposes  in  Charlotte 
and  Wilmington,  but  is  worthy  of  a  wider  application.  Within  the 
past  3'ear  steps  have  been  taken  to  introduce  it  into  the  markets  of 
Washington  and  other  of  our  eastern  cities.  The  chemical  composition 
and  crushing  strength  are  given  in  the  tables. 

The  Sanford  stone  is  of  a  brown  color  and  is  said  to  lie  in  the  quar- 
ries in  nearly  horizontiil  strata  from  1  to  6  feet  in  thickness.  The  stone 
from  near  Egypt  is  quite  similar  in  appearance.  Near  Durham  it  be- 
comes in  part  of  a  gray  color,  but  otherwise  is  little  diflferent.  This 
stone  has  been  used  in  Ealeigh  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  and  shows 
itself  to  be  strong  and  durable. 

Ohio. — According  ti  Professor  Orton*  those  rocks  of  the  sub-Carbon, 
iferous  period  called  by  the  Ohio  Geological  Survey  the  Waverly  group, 
are  the  most  important  as  to  production  of  building  wtono  in  the  geo- 
logical scale  of  this  State.  The  following  section  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  foi'mation: 


1.  Maxville  Uinostoues,  in  patches. 
9.  Logan  gronp. 
3.  Cuyaboga  shale. 


4.  Berea  shale. 

5.  Borca  grit. 

C.  Bedford  shale. 


Of  these,  number  1  occurs  but  seldom.  Number  2  consists  of  fine- 
grained sandstones  overlying  and  alternating  with  massive  conglomer- 
ate in  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  State.  In  thickness  about 
100  feet.  The  Waverly  conglomerate  is  a  member  of  this  group.  Number  ' 
3,  about  300  ieet  in  thickness,  is  a  blue  argillaceoas  shale  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  but  in  many  places  contains  scattered  courses  of 
sandstone  of  great  value.  Number  4  is  from  10  to  30  feet  thick,  and 
number  5  is  the  Berea  grit,  the  great  quarry  rock  of  northern  Ohio. 
This  formation  is  from  10  tor  75  feet  in  thickness,  and  extends  in  a 
belt  from  Williamsfield,  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  Ashtabula  County, 
westward  into  Erie  County,  and  thence  nearly  directly  southward  in 
Adams  County  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  stratum  of  sandstone  where  it 
is  best  developed  consists  of  heavy  sheets,  with  often  a  course  at  the 
top  of  thin,  broken  layers,  called  shell  rode,  and  of  no  value  for  building 
stone.  Number  6  is  from  10  to  100  feet  in  thickness,  and  furnishes  no 
building  stone,  excepting  in  Cuyahoga  County,  where  it  yields  the  well- 
known  <•  Euclid  bluestone." 

*  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Oliio,  Vol.  V,  p.  57d. 
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The  lierea  grit,  as  (lUiiirieil  for  building  purposos,  may  bo  described 
as  a  line  graiued  lioniogeiieous  sandstone,  ot'a  very  light  buff,  gray,  or 
blue-gray  color,  and  very  evenly  bedded,  the  individual  sheets  varying 
from  a  few  inches  to  10  or  more  feet  in  thickness.  lu  many  phices  this 
eveDuess  of  bedding  is  especially  remarkable,  as  iu  some  of  the  quar- 
ries of  Trumbull  County,  where  blocks  of  stone  10  feet  square  and 
only  1 J  Inches  thick  have  been  extracted,  and  with  surfaces  so  smooth 
and  straight  that  a  straight-edge  laid  upon  them  would  touch  at  every 
point.  Slabs  but  1  or  2  inches  in  thickness  are  said  to  have  such 
strength  that  they  go  into  general  use  without  question.  In  one  case 
a  strip  150  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  but  3  inches  thick  was  reported 
as  raised  intact  from  the  quarry  bed.  The  various  layers,  although 
closely  compacted,  are,  however,  i)erfectly  distinct,  adhering  to  one 
another  "scarcely  more  than  sawn  x)lank8  in  a  pile." 

Like  many  of  the  sandstones  of  this  horizon,  the  Borea  grits  contain 
but  little  cementing  material,  the  various  particles  being  held  together 
mafnly  by  cohesion  induced  by  the  pressure  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected at  the  time  of  their  consolidation.  They  are,  therefore,  soft, 
working  readily  in  any  direction,  and  are  particularly  sought  for  carving. 

This  property  also  renders  the  stone  of  especial  value  for  the  manu- 
facture of  grindstones,  since  the  presence  of  a  cement  will  nearly  al- 
ways cause  a  stone  to  glaze  and  its  cutting  power  be  thereby  nearly  if 
not  quite  destroyed.  Unfortunately  the  Berea  stone  nearly  always 
contains  more  or  less  sulphide  of  iron  (pyrite)  and  needs  tp  be  selected 
with  care.  The  best  varieties  will  usually  become  yellowish  on  long 
expasure,  but  this  is  not  in  all  cases  injurious.  Indeed,  this  property 
of  "  mellowing  with  age''  is  now  claimed  as  one  of  the  good  qualities 
of  the  stone.  When,  however,  the  pyrite  occurs  in  such  quantities  as 
to  produce  by  its  oxidation  unsightly  blotches  its  presence  is,  of  course, 
objectionable. 

The  principal  quarries  of  the  stone  at  present  writing  are  sitnated  in 
the  towns  of  Amherst,  Berea,  East  Cleveland,  llyria,  and  Independence 
in  Lorain  and  Cuyahoga  Counties. 

At  Amherst  the  quarries  are  located  in  a  series  of  ledges  w^hicli  were 
once  tlie  shore  cliffs  of  Lake  Erie.  The  elevated  position  of  the  stones 
is  a  great  advantage,  since  the  light  and  uniform  color  seems  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  elevation  produces  a  free  drainage,  .ind  the  stones 
have  been  traversed  b^^  atmospheric  waters  to  such  'a  degree  that  all 
processes  of  oxidation  which  are  possible  have  been  very  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  stone  here  as  elsewhere  varies  considerably  in  character 
and  solidity  within  limited  distances.  The  following  section  of  one  of 
the  Amherst  quarries  is  given  by  Professor  Orton : 


Feet. 

Drift  material 1  to    3 

Wortbless  shell-rock 0  to  10 

Soft  rock  for  grindstones  only..  V2 

Building  stone 'A 

Bridge  stone 2 


Feet. 
GrindHtono 2 

Buildinj^  and  grindstone 10 

Building  stone 4  to   7 

Building  stone  or  grindstone....  12 
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Nearly  all  the  quarries  exhibit  tbis  diversity  of  material,  altbongh 
tbe  order  of  arrangement  is  not  always  tbe  same.  The  colors  are  light 
baff  and  bluish  gray,  the  buff  stone  occurring  above  the  line  of  perfect 
drainage  and  extending  down  as  far  as  the  2  feet  of  bridge  stone,  form- 
ing a  total  thickness  of  27  feet.  In  most  of  the  Amherst  quarries  the 
relative  amount  of  buff  stone  is  greater.  Difference  in  color  and  text- 
ure has  given  rise  to  various  local  names  which  may  be  mentioned 
here.  The  colors  are  denominated  simply  by  "  blue'^  and  "  buff.'^  The 
regularly  and  evenly  stratified  stone  is  called  "  Split  rock; "  that  in 
which  the  stratification  is  irregular  and  marked  by  fine  transverse  and 
wavy  lines  is  called  "  Spider  web, "  and  the  homogeneous  stone  show- 
ing little  or  no  stratification  is  called  "  Liver  rock." 

As  regards  composition  the  stone  contains  usually  about  95  per  cent 
of  silica  with  small  amounts  of  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  oxides,  alumina, 
and  alkalies.  Analysis  has  shown  them  to  contain  from  5.83  to  7.75  per 
cent,  of  water  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry,  and  from  3.39  to  4.28 
per  cent,  when  dry.  The  quarries  can  be  operated  only  about  eight 
months  of  the  year  owing  to  the  injury  caused  by  freezing  when  the 
stone  is  full  of  its  quarry  water. 

In  the  town  of  Berea  nearly  40  acres  of  territory  have  been  qnarried 
over  to  an  average  depth  of  40  feet.  The  stratum  is  65  to  75  feet  in 
thickness,  the  individual  sheets  varying  from  2  inches  to  10  feet.  The 
stone  is  as  a  rule  a  little  darker  than  the  Amherst  bluestone.  It  is  used 
mostly  for  building  purposes,  though  grindstones  and  whetstones  are 
also  manufactured  quite  extensively. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  here  in  selection  of  material,  as  the  sulphide 
of  iron  is  often  present  in  such  amount  as  to  shortly  disfigure  the  sur- 
faces and  even  discolor  the  stone  in  the  courses  below. 

The  well  known  '^Euclid  bluestone"  is  obtained  from  the  Bedford 
shale  formation  in  Newburgli  and  Euclid,  in  Cuyahoga  County.  The 
stone  differs  from  the  Berea  in  being  of  finer  and  more  compact  texture, 
and  of  a  deep  blue  gray  color.  Like  the  Berea  stone,  however,  it  un- 
fortunately contains  considerable  quantities  of  pyrite,  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  is  not  a  safe  stone  for  other  than  bridge  work  and  foundations  or 
flagging,  for  which  last  purpose  it  is  eminently  suited.  Even  when  free 
from  pyrite  it  does  not  weather  in  uniform  colors,  and  needs  always  to 
be  selected  with  great  caution. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Marietta  and  Constitution,  in  Washington  County, 
a  fine  grained  buff  and  blue  gray  sandstone,  belonging  to  the  Upper 
Coal  measures  series,  is  quite  extensively  quarried  for  grindstones  and 
building  purposes.  Different  portions  of  the  stratum  furnish  stone 
of  all  varieties  of  texture  for  wet  grinding,  and  the  grindstones  are 
shipped  to  all  niiinufacturing  points  in  the  United  States.  The  princi- 
pal market  for  the  building-stone  is  in  Marietta  and  various  towns  alonjc 
the  Ohio  Biver. 

At  Piketown  there  is  qujirried  a  very  pretty,  fine  grained  brown- 
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stone,  soft  aad  easy  to  work,  and  appanMitly  fairly  durable.  It  has 
been  ased  in  some  of  the  Urnest  stone  fronts  in  Columbas,  in  this 
State. 

According  to  Professor  Orton,*  however,  the  stone  is  brown  only  on 
the  outcrop,  and  a  few  feet  from  the  surface  assumes  a  dark  blue-gray 
color,  and  loses  its  value  as  an  ornamental  stone,  since  it  contains  a 
large  amount  of  soluble  iron  protoxide,  which  producer  bad  discolora- 
tion on  exposure.    An  analysis  of  this  stone  is  given  in  the  tables. 

Oregon, — Two  miles  south  of  Oakland,  Douglas  County,  in  this  State, 
there  occurs  an  extensive  deposit  of  a  fine,  dark  blue-gray  sandstone, 
which  changes  to  a  drab  color  on  exposure.  It  occurs  in  layers  of  17 
to  3G  inches  in  thickness,  i)arted  by  shaly  seams,  and  is  readily  quarried 
by  means  of  wedges.  Quarries  were  opened  in  1879,  but  have  not  been 
extensively  forked  as  yet.  A  finegrained  sandstone,  said  to  be  suita- 
ble for  either  building  or  ornamental  work,  also  occurs  about  14  miles 
from  Portland,  in  Clackamas  County.  It  has  been  quarried  since  186G, 
and  used  in  some  prominent  structures  in  Portland. 

rcnnsylvania, — The  belt  of  Triassic  sandstones  passing  through  south- 
western Pennsylvania  is  described  as  beginning  at  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson  Kiver  and  extending  in  a  broad  belt  from  the  Bay  of  New  York 
to  the  base  of  the  first  ledges  of  the  Highlands,  being  bounded  on  the 
northwest  by  this  chain  and  its  continuation.  To  the  sonthwestward 
it  traverses  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and,  in  a  somewhat 
interrupted  manner,  Virginia  and  part  of  North  Carolina,  its  total 
length  being  not  less  than  500  miles,  and  of  a  width  varying  from  10  to 
50  miles.  The  principal  quarry  in  this  formation  in  Pennsylvania  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill  in  Hummelstown,  Dauphin  County, 
the  stone  dipping  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  about  40<^  and  the  ledge 
being  about  85  feet  in  thickness.  The  rock  is  evenly  bedded,  the  courses 
varying  from  3  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  the  joints  regular  and  from  4  to 
40  feet  apart,  so  that  blocks  of  any  practicable  size  can,  it  is  said,  be 
obtained.  The  texture  is  about  medium  fineness,  and  the  color  a  deep 
bluish  brown,  slightly  purple.  The  topmost  layers  are,  however,  of  a 
reddish  brown  color,  closely  resembling  the  Portland  stone.  The  stone 
compares  very  favorably  with  any  of  the  Triassic  stones,  its  chief  de- 
fect, so  far  as  the  author  has  observed,  being  occasional  clay  holes, 
which  sometimes  have  an  unpleasant  way  of  making  their  presence 
known  in  unexpected  and  undesirable  places.  The  Hummelstown  stone 
is  now  in  very  general  use  in  all  our  principal  Eastern  cities. 

Stone  from  the  same  formation  and  diifering,  if  at  all,  only  in  slight 
color  and  texture  peculiarities  is  quarried  more  or  less  in  other  towns 
along  the  belt,  particularly  Goldsborough,  Beading,  Bridgeport,  and 
several  towns  in  Bucks  County. 

The  Carboniferous  sandstones  of  Pennsylvania  are  little  quarried 
excepting  for  local  use,  although  occasionally  of  good  quality.    Near 

*0p,  ciL,  p.  599. 
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Pittsburgb  and  Allegheny,  and  other  towns  in  Allegheny  Connty,  there 
are  many  qnarries  which  produce  gray  stone  of  medinm  texture  of  ap- 
parently  good  quality.  They  are  said,  however,  to  weather  unevenl^^ 
owing  to  the  presence  of  calcareous  matter,  and  to  be  very  sensitive  to 
frost  when  first  quarried.  In  several  places  in  Westn)oreland  County 
the  stones  of  this  age  are  of  a  gray,  reddish,  or  brownish  color,  fine 
grained  and  of  good  quality.  They  are  used  to  some  extent  for  build- 
ing and  also  for  flagging  and  paving. 

The  sub-Carboniferous  formation,  so  valuable  in  Ohio  for  the  building 
stone  they  supply,  are  in  this  State  of  little  value,  or  at  least  up  to  date 
have  been  but  little  quarried  for  purposes  of  construction.  At  Venango, 
in  Franklin  County,  a  finegrained,  evenly-bedded  buif  stone,  some- 
what resembling  the  buft*  varieties  of  the  Berea  grit,  is  quarried  for 
sidewalks  and  buildings  in  the  near  vicinity.  Other  quarries  are  located 
at  Titusville,  and  also  at  Uniontown,  Altoona,  and  Scranton. 

Aside  from  the  Triassic  stones,  the  most  important  sandstones  at 
present  quarried  in  the  State  are  from  the  Devonian  formations.  In 
several  towns  in  Pike,  Carbon,  Luzerne,  Wyoming,  Susquehanna,  and 
other  counties,  stones  belonging  to  this  formation,  of  a  fine,  compact 
texture  and  dark  blue-gray  color,  are  quite  extensively  quarried.  So 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  material  examined,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  stones  in  the  State  for  building  as  well  as  for  flagging  pur- 
poses. The  Wyoming  County  stone  is  known  to  the  trade  as  "Wy- 
oming Valley  stone,"  and  is  in  considerable  demand.  It  agrees  very 
closely  in  general  appearance  with  much  of  the  New  York  bluestone 
already  described. 

Tennessee. — Finegrained  light  pink  and  coarse  buft' sandstones  occur 
at  Sewanee,  in  this  State,  and  coarse  gray  at  Parksville.  The  museum 
is  in  possession  of  no  information  regarding  the  extent  to  which  these 
are  used  or  their  weathering  properties. 

Texas. — So  far  as  is  yet  known  this  State  produces  but  little  of  value 
in  the  way  of  sandstones.  In  Burnet  County  there  are  coarse  dark- 
brown  and  red  Lower  Silurian  (t)  sandstones  that  may  do  for  purposes  of 
rough  construction  in  the  near  vicinity.  A  fine,  light  bnflf  Carbonifer- 
ous stone,  closely  resembling  the  light-colored  Ohio  sandstone,  occurs 
also  at  Mormon  Mills,  on  Hamilton  Creek,  in  this  same  county.  A  very 
light  gray  distinctly  laminated  stone  occurs  at  KivtTside,  in  Walker 
County,  but  to  judge  from  the  Haini)le  in  the  Museum  collection  it  is  of 
very  poor  quality.  A  finegrained  light  buff  stone,  studded  with  fine 
black  points,  is  found  at  Hanger,  in  Eastland  County,  and  several  varie- 
ties of  apparent  good  quality,  ranging  in  cx)lor  from  liglit  buft*  to  deep 
ferruginous  red,  in  l^arker  County.  So  far  as  the  curator  can  learn  none 
of  these  are  (luarried  to  any  great  extent. 

Utah. — No  sandstones  of  any  kind  are  now  regularly  quarried  in  this 
Territory,  though  there  is  no  lack  of  material.  At  Hod  Butte,  near  Salt 
Lake  City,  there  occur  inexhaustible  supplies  of  Triassic  sandstone  of 
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various  shades  of  red  or  pink  color.      These  have  beeu  used  to  some 
extent  hi  8alt  Lake  City. 

Virginia, — The  belt  of  Triassic  sandstoue  upou  which  the  quarries  of 
Seneca  Creek,  in  Maryland,  are  situated  extends  across  the  Potomac 
liiver  in  a  southwesterly  direction  as  far  as  the  liapidan  liiver,  in 
Vir<,'inia.  So  far  as  the  curator  is  aware,  but  a  single  attempt  has  been 
made  to  quarry  this  material.  On  the  line  of  the  Manasssis  and  Vir- 
ginia Midland  Railroad,  at  a  point  not  far  from  Manassas,  quarries  were 
opened  about  1808,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  tenth  cen- 
sus some  400,000  cubic  feet  of  material  had  been  moved.  As  repre- 
sented in  the  collection  of  the  National  Museum  the  stone  is  fine-grained, 
light  reddish  brown  in  color,  closely  resembling  the  lighter  varieties 
from  Seneca  Creek,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  being  softer  and 
a  trifle  more  absorbent.  The  quarries  are  represented  as  being  situated 
near  the  top  of  a  low  eminence,  the  strata  being  neacly  horizontal,  with 
but  a  slight  dip  toward  the  south.  The  surface  only  of  the  ledge  has 
been  <iuarried  and  this  to  a  depth  of  about  20  feet  The  beds  vary  from 
1  to  G  feet  in  thickness  and  are  separated  by  a  greenish  shale. 

No  other  sandstones  of  any  importance  are  at  present  quarried  within 
the  State  limits,  although  formerly  the  beds  of  light  gray  or  buff  Juro- 
Cretaccous  stone  in  the  vicinity-  of  Aquia  Creek  were  worked  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  to  furnish  material  for  the  public  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington City.  It  required  but  a  few  years,  however,  to  demonstrate  the 
entire  unfitness  of  this  material  for  any  sort  of  exposed  work,  and  the 
quarrying  has  therefore  been  discontinued. 

Washinfjfon  Territory. — On  Chuckanut  Bay,  adjoining  Bellingham 
r>ay,  in  this  Territory,  is  a  very  large  deposit  of  a  blue-gray  Carbonifer- 
ous sandstone  that  has  been  quarried  to  furnish  material  for  the  United 
States  custom-house  at  Portland,  Oregon,  and  for  use  in  other  towns  on 
Paget  Sound.  The  quarry  is  situated  on  a  bluff*  which  is  represented 
as  from  oO  to  150  feet  in  height  and  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  supply 
of  workable  material  is  inexhaustible  and  it  is  said  blocks  30  feet  in 
length  can  be  obtJiined  without  a  flaw.  The  quarries  are  so  situated 
that  vessels  of  large  size  can  be  brought  directly  to  the  pier  for  load- 
ing. 

Wisconsin, — The  sandstones  of  this  State,  so  far  as  we  have  had  op- 
portunity of  observing,  are  mostly  of  a  very  light  color  and  uninterest- 
ing appearance,  such  as  are  not  likely  to  ever  be  in  demand  for  other 
than  local  uses.  Near  Darlington,  La  Fayette  County,  there  is  stated 
by  Professor  Conover  to  occur  a  large  outcrop  of  Silurian  sandstone,  of 
a  brown  and  brick  red  color  passing  into  grayish-pink.  This  is  regarded 
by  tli(^  above-named  authority  as  the  best-appearing  stone  in  thfit  part 
ot  the  State,  though  little  qujirried,  owing  to  the  Ijirge  amount  of  worth- 
less stone  associated  with  it  and  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  Pots- 
dam formations  in  the  region  of  Lake  Superior  are  regarded  as  capable 
o\'  turnishJug  desirable  sandstones,  yellowish  to  deep  brown  iu  color. 
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The  chief  defect  in  these  is  the  presence  of  namerous  aud  large  clay 
holes,  necessitatiug  great  care  in  selecting  the  material.  Many  expo8- 
ures,  as  at  Douglas  and  Bayfield  Counties  and  on  the  Apostle  Island 
are  so  situated  that  the  quarried  material  could  be  shipped  directly 
upon  vessels  with  but  little  carting. 

West  Virginia. — According  to  Professor  Orton  this  State  abounds  in 
building  stone,  of  which,  however,  but  a  small  i)ercentage  is  strictly 
first-class  material.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  points  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailro^d,  none  is  quarried  for  the  general 
market  Near  Rowlesburgh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cheat  Eiver,  there 
occurs  a  deposit  of  fine  deep  blue-gray  Devonian  sandstone  that  has 
been  quarried  to  the  depth  of  40  feet,  over  an  area  of  perhaps  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre.  The  quarry  lies  at  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  amount  of  stripping  is  accordingly  very  great  and  continually 
increasing.  The  stone  resembles  very  closely  the  Devonian  bluestone 
of  New  York,  especially  that  quarried  in  Chenango  County  and  the 
lighter  varieties  of  Ulster  County.  It  is  said  to  be  highly  esteemed 
and  very  durable. 

According  to  the  same  authority  the  Kanawha  Eiver  and  its  tribu- 
taries throughout  the  whole  region  about  Charleston  are  walled  with 
rock,  aud  quarries  are  possible  everywhere,  but  not  all  of  the  stone  is 
equally  good.  The  engineers  employed  in  the  erection  of  the  Govern- 
ment building  at  Charleston,  after  thoroughly  testing  all  the  prevailing 
varieties,  finally  decided  upon  that  from  a  comparatively  thin  bed,  6  to 
10  feet  in  thickness,  that  forms  the  cap  to  the  Mahoning  sandstone 
formation  near  Charleston.  This  rock  is  light  gray,  siliceous,  some- 
what conglomeritic,  but  strong  and  eminently  durable.  Frost  seemed 
to  have  no  effect  upon  it,  aud  no  efflorescence  is  perceptible  upon  ex- 
posed blocks.  Continual  vigilance  must,  however,  be  exercised  in  select- 
ing stone,  as  much  of  it  contains  shaly  pockets  and  pyritiferous  seams. 
The  bluestone  from  this  same  region,  which  has  been  largely  used  in  the 
Government  works  of  improving  the  Kanawha  Eiver,  is  a  strong  stone, 
experiments  having  shown  it  to  have  a  crushing  strength  of  about 
14,000  pounds  per  square  inch  of  surface,  but  much  of  it  is  pyritiferons, 
and  great  care  must  be  used  in  selection.  This  stone  has  been  used  in 
one  or  two  important  buildings,  and  with  very  bad  results,  it  beginning 
to  discolor  and  exfoliate  within  two  or  three  years. 

At  Grafton,  in  Taylor  County,  a  light-gray  sandstone  belonging  to 
this  same  formation  (Carboniferous)  has  been  extensively  quarried  for 
railroad  work.  The  quality  of  the  stone  is  said  to  be  good,  and  it  is 
strong  enough  for  the  heaviest  work.  The  thickness  of  the  stratum 
here  is  from  150  to  200  feet,  and  the  amount  of  stone  available  is  beyond 
computation,  there  being  literally  mountains  of  it.  There  are  several 
other  localities  in  this  region  where  sandstone  is  quarried  for  local  pur* 
poses,  but  which  can  not  be  noticed  here. 
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(2)  VOLCANIC  FRAGMENTAL  ROCKS.    TUFFS. 
(a)  Definition,  Origin,  and  Composition. 

• 

,  Uuder  the  general  name  of  tuff  it  is  customary  to  include  those  fine- 
grained fragmental  rocks  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  volcanic  de- 
tritus, such  as  ashes,  sand,  and  lapilli,  or  by  the  breaking  down  and 
reconsolidation  of  volcanic  rocks  of  various  kinds.  This  consolidation, 
according  to  Geikie,*  may  have  taken  place  either  under  water  or  on 
dry  land ;  in  either  case  they  are  as  a  rule  distinctly  stratified.  Those 
of  the  tuffs  which  are  formed  from  Tertiary  or  post-Tertiary  erupted 
materials  are  naturally  but  slightly  consolidated,  soft  and  easy  to  work. 
It  follows,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  will  absorb  a  propor- 
tionally large  amount  of  water,  and  hence  be  less  durable  in  the  exceed- 
ing trying  climate  of  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States. 

The  older  tuffs  are  often  so  firmly  compacted  that  recourse  to  the 
microscope  must  be  had  to  determine  their  fragmental  nature. 

(&)  Varieties  of  Tuffs. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  lavji,  from  the  disintegration  of  which 
the  tuffs  are  formed,  they  are  designated  by  special  names.    Bhyolite 
tuft*  is  composed  of  disintegrated  rhyolite;    trachyte  tuff  of  disiute- 

grated  trachyte,  etc. 

(c)  Localities  and  Uses. 

These  rocks  are  very  abundant  throughout  our  Western  States  and 
Territories,  but  are  scarcely  at  all  used  for  building  purposes,  owing  in 
l)art  to  tbe  newly  settled  condition  of  the  country  in  which  they  occur 
and  in  part  to  their  state  of  incomplete  consolidation.  They  are,  how- 
ever, soft,  and  easy  though  rather  unsafe  working  stones,  owing  to  lack 
of  definite  rift  and  grain,  often  plucky  fracture,  and  the  presence  of 
numerous  dry  seams  and  clay  holes.  They  are,  moreover,  light,  frequent- 
ly w(»igliing  only  from  75  to  100  pounds  percubic  foot, though  moderately 
strong.  When  not  exposed  to  too  wide  variations  of  climate  they  mast 
prove  very  durable.  Although  no  systematic  experiments  have  as  yet 
been  made,  appearances  indicate  that  they  would  prove  extremely  re- 
fractory in  case  of  fire.t 

They  present  a  great  variety  of  colors ;  white,  gray,  pink,  red,  lav- 
ender, salmon,  green,  and  even  black,  are  common. 

Witii  these  qualities  there  seems  no  reason  for  their  not  proving  a 
valuable  material  in  dry  climates  for  all  kinds  of  structural  purposes 
where  only  the  rougher  kinds  of  finish  are  employe<l,  their  textures  be- 
ing iilinost  invariably  such  that  they  will  not  i>olish. 

Th(^  light  gray  and  pink  rhyolite  tuft'  occurring  in  Douglass  County, 
C(j1o.,  h;is  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Union  Depot,  Windsor 
Hotel,  and  other  buildings  in  Denver. 

'  rcxt-IJook  of  (fcolojxy,  p.  lt>4. 

tXrwln'iTv  states  thsit  tho  tufls  found  near  Challis,  Idaho,  are  of  "  cousidorable 
iniportancoas  thoy  aro  extensively  used  in  place  of  firo-brick  for  Uning  lead-smelting 
furiiact^s,'  being  very  refractory  and  easily  dressed  into  shupo  with  an  old  ax. — 
Trans.  N.  Y.,  Acad.  Sci.,  Dec,  1881. 
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The  stx>no  has  already  been  alluded  to  auder  the  head  of  saDdstoncs. 
It  may  rank  us  a  fairly  durable  mjiterial,  but  contains  clay  boles  and 
other  imperfections  that  unfit  it  for  fine  work  of  any  kind.  The  Mu-* 
seum  has  received  other  sampler  of  tuffs  of  various  kinds  from  Call-* 
fornia,  New  Mexico,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  but  they  are  not  at  all  used  at 
present,  and  their  fitness  or  unfitness  for  any  sort  of  building  purposes 
is  a  problem  for  the  future  to  decide.  From  near  Phcenix,  Ariz.,  has 
been  received  a  tuff  consisting  only  of  the  firmly  compacted  shreds  of 
volcanic  glass  or  pumice  and  that  is  stated  to  have  been  used  locally  to 
some  extent.* 

Although  so  little  used  in  this  country,  tuffs  are  very  generally  em- 
ployed for  building  purposes  in  many  foreign  localities.  They  are 
found  abundantly  in  the  volciinic  districts  of  central  France,  and  in  the 
Haute-Loire,  where  they  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  churches 
and  dwelling-houses.  The  so-called  "  peperino  ^' of  the  campagna  of 
Home  and  Nai)les,  is  a  tuff  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  volcanic 
ashes,  and  has  been  used  in  some  of  the  buildings  of  these  cities.  It 
was  also  used  in  the  construction  of  the  houses  of  Ilerculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  t 

Ehyolite  tuff's  are,  as  I  am  informed  by  Signor  Aguileria,  very  largely 
used  for*  general  building  in  certain  parts  of  Mexico,  the  climate  being 
such  as  to  render  almost  any  material  very  durable.  There  is  now  a 
large  collection  of  these  stones  in  the  National  Museum. 

(3)  ARGILLACEOUS  FRAGMENTAL  ROCKS.  THE  SLATES. 
(a)  Composition  and  Structure. 
Ordinary  clayslate  consists  of  consolidated  clay.  It  is  therefore 
classed  as  a  fragmental  rock,  although  microscopic  examination  has 
shown  that  it  frequently  contains  crystalline  matter,  and  that  the  rocks 
pass  by  insensible  gradations  into  what  are  called  argillitic  mica  schists. 
Microscopic  examination  of  slates  from  Littleton,  N.  H.^  by  Hawe8,| 
showed  them  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  feldspar  in  frag- 
ments as  fine  as  dust.  Tl»ere  is  also  present  a  "  considerable  quantity  of 
some  amorphous  coaly  matters,"  and  many  little  needles  of  a  brightly 
l)olarizing  substance  which  is  probably  mica.  The  clayslate  of  Han- 
over, N.  n.,  was  found  by  the  same  authority  to  contain  many  mioate 
crystals  of  garnet  and  staurolitc.  An  examination  of  some  clayslates 
from  the  Huronian  region  of  Lake  Superior,  by  Wichmann,§  showed 
them  to  consist  of  a  '^colorless  isotropic  groundmass  in  which  the  other 
constituents  are  apparently  imbedded,  whilst  throughout  are  found 
dustlikc  particles  of  a  deep  gray  color,  which  represent  the  chief  con- 
stituent, and  consist  probably  of  clay  substances,  the  greater  part  ot 
them  probably  of  kaolin.'-  Dcsides  tliesci  constituents  there  were  also  a 
few  quartz  and  feldspar  part  icles,  scales  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  flakes 

*  ScD  Am.  .lour.  Sci.,  Sopt.,  \^m,  ]>.  11)01. 

I  Hull:  nnildiii^  jiihI  OnninuMitiil  Stonos,  p.  2S;J. 

tGeol.  of  New  Il.nnpsliiro,  Vol.  in,  p.  237. 

iJ  Quar.  Jour.  Gool.  Soc,  Loudon,  xxxv,  1879,  p.  158. 
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of  coaly  uiiuute  tonrmaliues,  and  mica  fragments.  The  Maine  slates  as 
observed  by  the  author  contain  quite  large  flakes  of  greenish  mica,  and 
many  quartz  and  carbonaceous  particles.  As  a  rule  the  dark  color  of 
slate  seems  to  be  due  to  these  carbonaceous  particles,  since  they  are 
very  abundant  in  the  dark  varieties,  as  those  of  West  Bangor,  Pa.,  and 
almost  entirely  lacking  in  the  light-greenish  varieties,  as  those  of  Oas- 
tleton  and  Fairhaveu,  Vt.  The  red  slates  of  Granville,  K.  Y.,  are  made 
up  of  a  groundmass  of  impalpable  red  dust  in  which  are  imbedded  in- 
numerable quartz  and  feldspar  particles  all  arranged  with  their  longer 
axes  parallel  with  the  cleavage  direction  of  the  slate. 

Although  slate  is  undoubtedly  a  sedimentary  rock,  its  remarkable 
cleavage  property  is  in  no  way  connected  with  its  bedding,  as  might 
at  first  be  supposed,  but  as  shown  by  Sorby,*  Daubr6e,t  and  others, 
is  caused  by  pressure  acting  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  with  this 
cleavage  plane,  and  which  may  or  may  not  correspond  with  that  of  its 

bedding. 

(b)  Uses  of  Slate. 

Besides  for  roofing  i)urposes,  slates  are  used  for  billiard-tables,  man- 
tels, lloor  tiles,  steps,  flagging,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  school-slates. 
For  the  last-named  purpose  a  soft,  even-grained  stone  is  required,  and 
almost  the  entire  supply  is  at  present  brought  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Vermont. 

Of  late  years  the  business  of  marbleizing  slates  for  mantels  and  tire- 
places  has  become  an  important  industry.  All  kinds  of  stones  can  be 
imitated  by  this  process,  but  that  most  commonly  seen  is  the  green  verd- 
antique  marble  and  the  variegated  marbles  of  Tennessee.  Like  many 
counterfeits,  however,  the  work  is  too  perfect  in  execution,  and  need  de- 
ceive none  but  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  table  gives  the  various  sizes  of  slate  made  for  roofing, 
and  the  number  that  are  necessary  for  a  ''square,"  i.  c,  a  space  10  feet 
square,  or  containing  an  area  of  100  square  feet  :t 
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(c)  Slates  of  hie  Various  States  and  Tekkitories. 

Georgia. — Slates  suliiciontl}'  cleavable  to  be  applicable  for  roofiii<]^  pur- 
poses are  stated*  to  exist  in  great  (luantities  along  or  near  the  line  of 
contact  between  the  Silurian  and  Metamorpbic  Groups,  near  the  Co- 
hutta,  Silicoa,  Pine  Log,  and  Dug  Down  Mountains  in  this  State.  The 
most  noted  lociility  for  roofing  slates  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Polk 
County.  The  outcrops  are  in  steep  hills  and  are  apparently  of  great 
thickness.  The}'  have  been  worked  quite  extensively  at  Kock  Mart, 
though  in  a  crude  and  itinerant  manner,  since  as  early  as  1859,  the  ma- 
terial being  shipped  chiefly  to  Atlanta  and  neighboring  towns.  Other 
dark-colored  slates  are  found  in  Bartow,  Gordon,  Murray,  and  Fannin 
Counties,  while  buff  and  light  green  varieties  are  found  in  large  quan. 
tities  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  Bartow  County.  None  of  the  above 
are  to  be  found  in  the  general  market,  nor  liave  we  received  samx)les  of 
the  same. 

J/aiwe.— According  to  Dr.  Jackson  t  inexhaustible  quantities  of  slate 
occur  along  the  banks  of  the  Piscataquis  Kiver  from  Williamsburgb  to 
Foxcroft.  Professor  Hitchcock  J  also  reports  excellent  sites  for  quarries 
of  this  material  as  occurring  on  the  Kennebec  River  from  Patten  to 
Pleasant  Ridge.  At  various  times  quarries  have  been  opened  at  dififer- 
ent  points  in  these  localities,  but  the  principal  ones  at  this  time  are  in 
the  towns  of  Monson,  Blanchard,  and  Brownville,  Piscataciuis  County. 
The  slates  here  produced  are  all  of  a  blue-black  color  and  are  reported 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Wolff  as  of  most  excellent  quality,  being  hard,  with  a  fine 
cleavage  surface,  not  subject  to  discoloration,  and  giving  forth  a  clear 
ringing  sound  when  struck.  Although  seemingly  susceptible  of  being 
used  for  ail  purposes  to  which  slates  are  usually  applied,  they  are  at 
present  utilized  almost  altogether  for  roofing. 

Maryland. — The  j^rincipal  quarries  of  slate  in  this  State  are  in  Har- 
ford County,  adjoining  Pennsjivania.  The  ridge  upon  which  the  quar- 
ries are  situated  extends  across  the  State  line  into  York  County,  where 
several  other  quarries  are  worked  within  a  radius  of  about  1  mile.  As 
the  Harford  and  York  County  stones  are  imictically  identical  we  will 
reserve  a  complete  description  of  their  qualities  until  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  latter.  Other  quarries  were  formerly  worked  in  the  town  of  Ijams- 
ville,  in  Frederick  County.  The  stone  here  is  of  a  blue  blaek  color  and 
is  represented  to  be  of  good  (juality,  but  for  some  reason  unknown  to 
the  writer  the  quarries  are  no  longer  worked. 

Massachusetts. — Although,  as  already  noted,  slate  wiis  one  of  the  stones 
to  be  earliest  (luarried  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  the  material  was  ot 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  of  little  value  excei)t  for  rough  construction,  and 
hence  the  industry  has  always  remained  of  slight  importance.  The 
only  (luarries  now  worked  from  which  slate  suitable  for  roofing  or  other 


*■  CoiiiiiKni wealth  of  Georgia,  i>.  137. 

t  8<'c<>iid  Report  on  Geology  of  Maine,  1836,  p.  ll(i. 

d  Auu.  Rop.  Geol.  uud  Nat.  Hist,  of  Maiue,  1802,  p.  429. 
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fine  work  can  be  obtained  are  at  Lancaster,  in  Worcester  County.  This 
quarry  is  stated  by  Marvfii*  to  liavc  been  opened  by  a  Mr.  Flagj?  over 
a  century  ago,  and  the  slates  were  in  use  as  early  as  1750  or  1753  (ante, 
p.  21)1).  Owing  to  lack  of  favorable  transportation  facilities  tbe  work 
was  discontinued  more  than  fifty  years  since,  and  it  was  not  till  1877 
that  it  was  recommenced.  The  slate  though  porous  is  said  to  hold  its 
color  well  and  to  be  durable.  Another  outcrop  of  slate  of  good  quality 
is  said  to  occur  about  1  mile  north  of  Clinton,  in  this  same  county.  It 
is  not,  however,  as  yet  (piarried. 

The  clay  slates  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  Cambridge 
have  long  been  used  for  road  materials,  but  for  purposes  of  construction 
only  to  a  slight  extent.  They  are  not  sulliciently  fissile  for  roofing  pur- 
poses. The  stone  is  regarded  by  Professor  Shaler  as  of  great  value  for 
rough  building,  as  it  is  durable,  easil}^  quarried,  and  very  eff'ective  when 
placed  in  a  wall.  The  Shepherd  Memorial  Church  in  Cambridge  is  the 
only  building  of  importance  yet  constructed  of  this  material. 

Minnesota. — At  Thompson,  Carlton  County,  where  the  Saint  Paul  and 
Duluth  Eailroad  crosses  the  Saint  Louis  lliver,  there  occurs,  according 
to  Prof.  N.  II.  Winchellt  an  inexhaustible  sui)ply  of  hard,  black,  and 
ai>parently  eminently  durable  slate  suitable  for  roofing,  school-slates, 
tables,  mantels,  and  all  other  purposes  to  which  slate  is  usually' applied. 
(Quarries  were  openeil  here  by  the  railroad  company  in  1880,  but  for 
some  unknown  reason  were  discontinued  before  any  of  the  stone  had 
been  put  upon  the  market.  The  deposit  is  regarded  tis  of  especial  value 
by  Professor  Winchell,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most  western  known  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  close  proximity  to  the  railroad  renders  the  traus- 
liortation  of  the  quarried  material  a  matter  of  comparative  ease. 

Michigan. — An  extensive  deposit  of  Iluronian  slates  occurs  in  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  northern  peninsula  of  this  State,  princi- 
pally in  the  towns  of  Houghton,  Marquette,  and  Menomonee.  But  a 
small  portion  of  the  entire  formation  will  furnish  material  sufiiciently 
lissilc,  homogeneous,  and  durable  for  roofing  purposes;  nevertheless 
the  sui)ply  of  good  material  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  practically  inex- 
haustible. At  L'Anse  the  beds  extend  down  to  the  lake  shore,  but 
are  badly  shattered,  not  homogeneous,  nor  of  suflicient  durability  iu 
this  immediate  vicinity  to  be  of  value.  Good  roofing  slate  is,  however, 
found  about  15  miles  from  L'Anse,  on  the  northwestern  .side  of  the 
Huron  mountain  range,  and  about  3  miles  from  Huron  Bay,  where  ex- 
J:eiisive  quarries  have  been  opened.  The  stone  here  is  susceptible  of 
being  split  into  large,  even  slabs  ot  any  desired  thickness,  with  a  line 
silky,  homogeneous  grain,  and  combines  durability  and  toughness  with 
smoothness.  Its  color  is  an  agreeable  black  and  very  uniform.  Sev- 
eral companies  have  located  their  quarries  along  the  creek  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  strike  of  the  slate,  and  a  tramway  about  3jJ  miles  in 

*  History  <>f  Lancaster. 

t  Proliiiiiuary  Rep.  on  the  Building  Stones^  etc.,  of  Minaesota,  1880, p.  17. 
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leogth  has  been  built  dowu  to  the  bay,  where  a  dock  has  been  erected 
for  the  uuloadiug  of  vessels  and  for  the  convenient  shipment  of  the 
material.* 

New  Jersey, — The  belt  of  Silurian  slates  and  shales  extending  in  a 
northeasterly  and  southwesterly  direction  entirely  across  the  northern 
part  of  this  State  includes  several  ciuarriable  areas,  but  which  have  up 
to  the  present  time  been  utilized  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Quarries 
have  been  worked  at  La  Fayette  and  ]^ewton,  in  Sussex  County,  and  also 
at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  in  Warren  County.  The  product  of  these 
is  represented  by  Professor  Cookt  as  of  good  quality  and  suitable  not 
only  for  roofing  material,  but  also  for  school  slates,  tiles,  mantels,  etc. 

New  Hampshire. — Professor  Hitchcock  stateiij  {  that  tbe  only  forma- 
tion in  this  State  likely  to  furnish  good  rooting  slates  is  the  Cambrian 
range  along  the  Connecticut  liiver.  There  have  been  quarries  upon  this 
belt  in  the  towns  of  Littleton,  Uanover,  and  Lebanon,  but  tliey  have  not 
now  been  worked  for  several  years.  The  stone  is  stated  to  be  not  quite 
equal  to  that  of  Maine  and  Vermont,  but  certain  x>ortions  of  it  might  be 
utilized  locally  to  good  advantage,  as  for  tables,  platforms,  curbs,  and 
flagstones.  In  Littleton  the  band  of  rocks  suitable  for  working  is  nearly 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  wide  and  has  been  opened  at  two  localities.  The 
strata  are  vertical  and  the  outcrops  on  a  hill  where  good  drainage  can 
be  had  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet.  The  stone  is  soft,  appjirently  dura- 
ble, and  of  a  dark-blue  color,  but  does  not  cleave  so  thin  as  the  slate 
from  Maine.  At  East  Lebanon  the  valuable  part  of  the  slate-bed  is  30 
feet  in  width.  The  stone  does  not  split  sufticiently  thin  for  rooting,  but 
can  be  utilized  to  good  advantage  for  chininey-piects,  table-tops,  and 
shelves ;  also  for  sinks,  cisterns,  llooring- tiles,  etc.  The  waste  material 
was  formerly  ground  and  bolted  into  slate  tlour. 

New  York, — According  to  Professor  Mather  §  "The  roofing-slate  forma- 
tion of  this  State  ranges  through  Keusselaer  County  from  2  miles  west 
of  Lebanon  Springs  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Hoosicj  thence  north 
in  Washington  County  through  the  towns  of  White  Creek,  Jackson, 
Salem,  Hebron,  Granville  and  Hampton;  and  thence  an  unknown  dis- 
tance into  Vermont."  A  range  of  rooting  slate  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Iloosic  quarries  extends  also  through  the  towns  of  Canaan, 
Austerlitz,  Hillsdale,  Copake,  Aneraui,  and  Pulver's  Corners,  in  Colum- 
bia County.  The  most  important  (luarrios  at  present  worked  are  in  the 
townsof  Hampton,  Middle  Granville,  Granville,and  Salem,  in  Washing- 
ton County, and  Hoosic,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Ken sselaer  County, 
though  there  are  said  to  be  numerous  promising  localities  in  difierent 
I)arts  of  the  range  which  have  never  been  oi)ened.  Professor  Mather 
estimates  the  quantity  of  slate  suitable  for  roofing  in  the  range  as  above 
given  to  be  ''sufiicient  to  supply  a  nation's  wants  for  ages."    The  same 

*(ieol.<if  Michigan,  Vol.iii,  Part  I,  p.  KIl. 

t  Ann.  Kcp.  Stjilo  (i»M»l<)<4i.st  of  Now  .Jciwy.  ISSl,  p.  TiG. 

t  Gcul.  olNew  ll:i:n]>8liiri\  Vol.  Ill,  p.  81. 

i  Nat.  IIi«t.  i)f  Now  York,  Geology,  18^1:$,  part  I,  p.4iO. 
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authority  states  that  these  slates,  though  softer  than  the  imported  Welsh 
slates,  are  equally  good.  They  are  reported  by  Doctor  Fitch  ♦  as  occur- 
ring  in  a  great  tariety  of  colors,  passing  through  almost  innumerable 
shades  of  gray,  brown,  black,  blue,  green,  yellow,  purple,  and  red.  This 
lastvariety,!  am  informed  by  Professor  Smock,  is  the  most  highlyvalued, 
bringing  about  three  times  the  price  of  the  black.  It  is  quarried  ex- 
tensively jit  North  Granville,  near  the  Vermont  line,  and  is  regarded  as 
the  best  of  its  kind  produced  in  this  country.  According  to  Doctor 
Fitch  t  the  bed  of  red  slate,  although  at  present  quarried  in  only  one  or 
two  towns, "  occurs  in  a  nearly  continuous  line  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  slate  formation  from  Vermont  to  New  Jersey."  But  a  small  part 
of  this,  however,  is  capable  of  furnishing  material  of  good  quality. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made,  as  I  am  informed  by  Professor  Smock, 
to  open  quarries  in  the  central  Jind  western  half  of  Washington  County 
with  but  indillerent  success,  those  now  worked  being  almost  altogether 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county,  near  the  Vermont  line. 

Pennsylvania. — The  narrow  slate  belt  already  noted  as  occurring  in 
Harford  County,  Md.,  crosses  the  State  line  into  the  extreme  eastern 
portion  of  York  County*,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  sweeps  around  in 
a  gradually  narrowing  curve  to  the  Susquehanna  River,  api)earing 
again  on  its  eastern  bank,  in  Fulton  Township,  Lancaster  County, 
where  it  finally  disappears.  It  is  from  this  narrow  belt,  at  its  greatest 
dimensions  less  than  a  mile  wide  and  scarcely  more  than  six  miles 
long,  that  has  been  quarried  for  many  jears  the  justly  celebrated  blue- 
black  *'  Peach  Bottom  slate."  The  stone  is  stated  to  rank  very  high  for 
strength  and  durability.  It  is  tough,  fine,  and  smooth  in  texture,  and  is 
stated  not  to  fade  on  exposure,  buildings  on  which  it  has  been  exposed 
for  upwards  of  seventy-five  years  still  showing  it  fresh  and  unchanged. 
An  analysis  of  this  slate  is  giv^en  in  the  tables.  The  principal  quar- 
ries now  worked  are  at  Bangor  and  West  Bangor,  York  County,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  adjacent  points  just  across  the  line  in  Maryland. 

The  lltica  and  Hudson  River  slate  formation,  in  which  lie  the  largest 
and  most  important  quarries  of  slate  at  present  worke<l  in  this  country, 
extends  in  a  belt  of  from  7  to  12  miles  in  width  throughout  the  entire 
northern  i)arts  of  Northampton  and  Lehigh  Counties,  and  thence  in  a 
gradually  though  unevenly  narrowing  band  in  a  general  southwesterly 
direction  through  Berks,  Lebanon,  Dauphin,  Cumberland,  and  Franklin 
Counties,  whence  it  passes  into  Maryland.  But  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  thus  roughly  delineated  area  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  furnish  stone 
for  economic  i>urposes.  The  quarries  at  present  worked,  beginning  with 
the  northeastern  part  of  Northampton  County,  are  situated  at  East 
Bangor,  liangor,  Pen  Argyl,  Chapman's  Station,  Catasauqua,  Allen- 
town,  dale,  Lyunsport,  and  Stinesville. 

The  geological  character  of  the  beds  and  the  details  regarding  the 
(luarries  have  been  described  with  considerable  detail  by  Mr.  K.  IJ.  San- 
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ders,'  and  which  it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  here.  The  slates  pro- 
duced are  all  of  a  blue  or  blue-black  color,  and  are  used  for  all  purposes 
to  which  such  material  is  usually  applied.  In  the  manufacture  of  school- 
slates  a  softer  and  finer  grade  of  material  is  requisite  than  for  most 
other  purposes.  These  are  split  from  the  block  in  the  sama  manner  as 
roofing-slates,  their  edges  trimmed  with  a  circular  saw,  and  the  faces 
smoothed  by  a  drawing-knife,  after  which  they  are  rubbed  down  with  a 
cloth  and  line  slate  dust  till  the  surface  is  smooth  and  even.  They  are 
then  mounted  in  wooden  frames  and  packed  for  shipment. 

The  following  statistics  of  shipments  from  the  Slatington  region  for 
the  year  18S2  will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  industry:  t 

Squares  of  roofing  slates,  100,000  ;  cases  of  school  slates,  29,704 ;  cases 
of  blackboards,  1,171;  cases  of  mantels,  71;  mantels  (piex^es)  2,704; 
cases  of  hearths,.6;  eases  of  flagging,  173J;  flagging  (pieces)  10,643 ; 
cases  of  sawed  slate,  15;  cases  of  pencil  slate,  3;  making  a  total  by 
weight  of  about  29,020  tons  for  the  year. 

South  Carolina. — Clay  slates  are  stated  J  to  occur  in  this  State  in  a 
broiul  band  extending  along  the  edge  of  the  Tertiary  formations  from 
Edgefield  Countj^,  on  the  southwest,  to  Chesterfield,  on  the  northeast. 
The  present  writer  has  seen  none  of  this  materitilnor  has  he  any  knowl- 
edge regarding  its  adaptability  for  any  form  of  architectural  work. 

Texas. — Bluish-black  slates  of  a  jointed  and  thinly  stratified  struct- 
ure, resembling  the  surface  slatea  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
and  promising  of  great  utility,  are  stated  to  occur  in  Llano  and  Presidio 
Counties.  §    The  writer  has  seen  none  of  these. 

V€rmo7it — The  roofing  slates  of  Vermont  are  stated  by  Professor 
nitchcock  II  to  exist  in  three  distinct  and  nearly  parallel  belts,  occupy- 
ing the  eastern,  middle,  and  western  portions  of  the  State.  The  east- 
ern belt  extends  from  Guilford,  one  of  the  most  southern  towns  in  the 
State,  to  Waterford,  and  ])robably  as  far  north  as  Burke,  in  Caledonia 
Countj',  where  it  is  cut  oil'  b^-  an  immense  outcrop  of  granite.  The  slate 
of  this  belt  differs  from  that  of  the  other  divisions  in  presenting  a  more 
laminated  appearance,  resembling  closelj'  a  mica  schist,  the  cleavage 
corresponding  closely  with  the  lamination,  which  varies,  if  at  all,  bnt  a 
trifle  from  the  planes  of  stratification.  The  stone  is  represented  as  of 
good  color,  tough,  and  durable.  Besides  for  roofing  purposes  it  was 
used  largely  for  tombstones  prior  to  1830,  when  marble  began  to  be 
used  in  its  place.  The  first  quarry  opened  in  this  belt  is  stated  by  the 
above  authority  to  have  been  that  of  the  New  England  Slate  Company^ 
who  commenced  operations  in  1812.  At  the  present  time,  so  far  as  the^ 
author  is  aware,  no  quarries  whatever  are  worked  in  this  belt. 

The  middle  range  of  slate  extends  from  Lake  Memphremagog  in  a 

*  Kop.  J)  ;i,  Second  Gool.  Surv.  of*  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  I,  1883.  i>p.  83-lGO. 
t  From  Rr^p.  D\  '2tl  CJool.  Siirv.  Pennsylvania,  p.  144-140. 
t  Sonth  Carolina,  Kcsonrcos,  Popnlation,otc.,  1883,  p.  133. 
vSSecond  Ann.  Kop.  Gool.  of  Toxas,  1H7(),  p.  20. 
II  Gool.  of  Vermont,  Vol.  ii,  IHGI,  p.  71M. 
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southerly  course  as  far  as  Barnard.  The  slate  found  in  this  differs  from 
that  of  the  eastern  belt  in  that  it  splits  more  rqadily  into  thin  sheets, 
is  not  so  distinctly  laminated,  and  is  more  uniform  in  color,  ^'  being 
nearly  black  and  apparently  free  from  the  traces  of  iron  oxides.''  A 
sin<?le  quarry  is  now  in  operation  in  this  belt,  that  of  the  Adams  Slate 
Oonipan}',  in  Northfield,  Washington  County. 

The  western  and  most  important  of  the  slate  belts  of  this  State  ex- 
tends from  a  point  near  the  town  of  Cornwall,  on  the  north,  southward 
through  Castleton,  Fairhaven,  Poultney,  Wells,  and  Pawlet,  and  passes 
into  the  State  of  New  York  at  Granville.  In  this  slate  it  is  stated 
'^  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  stratification  and  cleavage 
planes,  the  dip  of  the  latter  being  greater  than  the  foniier.''  In  color 
the  slates  of  this  region  are  said  to  closely  resemble  those  of  Wales, 
being  of  a  dark  purple,  with  blotches  of  green,  while  spme  of  the  strata 
are  green  throughout.  In  some  portions  of  the  formation  a  red  slate 
occurs,  similar  to  that  found  across  the  line  in  New  York  State.  This 
variety-  is  not,  however,  now  quarried.  This  western  area  furnishes  the 
most  fissile  and  valuable  slates  of  the  State,  and,  jus  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  tables,  is  very  extensively  worked.  The  slat«  is  soft 
and  uniform  in  texture,  and  can  be  readily  planed  or  sawn  with  a  steel 
circular  saw,  such  as  is  used  in  sawing  lumber.  It  is  well  adapted  and 
extensively  used,  not  only  for  roofing  i)urposes,  but  for  school  slates, 
slate-pencils,  blackboards,  table-tops,  mantels,  etc.  It  is  very  exten- 
sively marbleized.  It  is  stated. by  Professor  Hitchcock*  that  the  first 
quarry  opened  in  this  region  was  that  of  Hon.  Alanson  Allan,  who  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  school  slates  at  Fairhaven  in  1845. 

Virginia. — On  Hunt  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Slate  River,  in  Buckingham 
County,  in  this  State,  there  occur  extensive  deposits  of  blue-black  slate 
of  a  quality  suitable  for  a  variety  of  uses,  although  they  are  now  used 
jilniost  altogether  for  roofing  xmrposes.  The  principal  <iuarries  now 
worked  are  at  or  near  the  towns  of  Buckingham,  New  Canton,  and  Ore 
Banks.  Another  belt  of  slate  of  the  same  geological  age  (Archaean)  as 
that  Just  mentioned  is  stated  to  occur  near  the  southeast  base  of  the 
Bln(*  Kidge,  in  Amherst  and  Bates  Counties.  Very  few  samples  of  any 
of  these  have  as  yet  come  into  the  Museum  collection. 

(d)  Catlinite,  or  Indian  Pipe  Stonk. 

Although  frequently  found  in  the  collections  of  amateur  mineralo- 
;^4:ists,  this  s  ibstance  can  not  be  considered  a  true  mineral,  but  is  rather 
nn  iinlurated  clay.t  It  therefore  varies  greatl3'^  in  composition,  as  it 
(Iocs  also  in  color  and  degree  of  induration.  The  usual  color  is  a  deep 
though  dull  red,  often  beautifully  flecked  with  small  yellowish  dots. 
This  form  is  soft  enough  to  be  readily  cut  with  a  knife,  but  is  sufiiciently 
iirii)  and  compact  to  retain  the  sharpest  edges  and  lines  that  may  be 


•  Op.  cU.y  p.  79(). 

t  Soo  AnalysoSy  Qool.  Minnosot^  Vol.  i,  p.  542. 
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carved  upon  it.  The  material  first  derived  its  notoriety  from  the  fact 
that  the  Sioax  Indians  utilized  it  for  the  manufacture  of  their  pipes 
and  various  other  articles,  and  at  the  present  time  these  same  people 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  Flandreau,  Dak.,  derive  a  considerable  income 
from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  articles. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  material  occurs  only  in  a  thin  bed  under- 
lying the  hard  and  tough  red  quartzite  of  the  vicinity,  it  can,  with  the 
present  facilities  for  extraction,  bo  obtained  in  blocks  of  only  very  mod- 
erate dimensions.  Its  color  is  such,  however,  that  in  proper  combina- 
tions it  could  be  used  very  advantageously  in  interior  decorations.  The 
principal  source  of  the  material  is  near  Pipe  Stone  City,  in  Pipe  Stone 
County,  Minn.* 


*  Sec  Gool.  of  Miunosoto,  Vol.  i ;  also  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  loG7,  p.  15,  aud  Am.  Natural- 
ist, 1868-'69. 


I>ART  III 


STONES  OF  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 
A.— ALABASTER. 

Italy. — Alabaster  of  the  finest  quality  occurs  in  several  parts  of  Italy, 
particularly  at  Miemo,  in  Tuscany,  Fontibaf^ni,  and  Castellina,  and  at 
Aosta,  in  Piedmont.  The  purest  and  best  variety  is,  however,  from  Val 
di  Marmolago,  near  Castellina.*  Some  of  these  are  very  extensively' 
worked,  the  clouded  varieties  being  made  into  vases  and  other  objects, 
while  the  pure  white  varieties  are  made  into  statuettes.  In  this  form 
they  are  sold  in  considerable  quantities  in  this  country,  passing  under 
tlie  name  of  Florentine  marbles.  As  prepared  for  the  market  these  are 
indistinguishable  from  true  marble  by  any  but  an  expert,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  a  hirge  number  of  people  are  yearly  imposed  upon.  Should  one 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  this  article  is  being  imposed  upon  him  for 
true  marble  he  has  but  to  try  the  object  in  some  obscure  part  with  the 
thumb-nail.  Alabaster  is  readily  scratched  or  indented  in  this  manner 
while  marble  is  not  affected.  Another  test  is  to  Jipply  a  dilute  acid. 
True  marble  will  dissolve  and  effervesce  briskly,  while  the  alabaster  re- 
mains unchanged.  Besides  being  softer  and  hence  more  liable  to  injury 
those  alabaster  objects  are  inferior  to  those  of  marble  in  that  they  are 
more  easily  soiled  and  are  difficult  to  cleanse. 

It  is  stated  +  that  the  Italian  alabaster  is,  when  first  quarried,  semi- 
transparent,  and  that  it  is  wrought  while  in  this  state.  It  is  then 
rendered  white  and  opaque  (like  marble)  by  placing  the  objects  in  a 
vessel  of  cold  water  which  is  then  slowly  raised  to  the  boiling  point. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  cool  to  a  temperature  of  about  7(P  or  80^  Fahr. 
when  the  objects  are  removed  and  carefully  wiped  dry.  At  first  they 
appear  little  changed  by  their  baptism,  but  gradually  assume  the  de- 
sired color  and  opacity. 

H.-SERPBNTINOUS  ROCKS.    VERDANTIQUB  MARBLES. 

England. — None  of  the  American  serpentiuous  rocks  now  known  can 
compare  in  point  of  beauty,  in  variety  and  elegance  of  colors,  with  those 
of  the  Lizard  district  in  Cornwall,  England.   A  series  of  polished  blocks 

*HuU:  Build,  and  O mam.  Stones,  p.  165. 
t Apple  ton'8  Diet,  of  Mechanics,  Vol.  ii,  p.  387. 
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of  these  in  the  Museum  collectiou  show  the  i>revailing  colors  to  be  dark 
olive  greeu  with  veins,  streaks,  and  blotches  of  greenish  white,  choco- 
late brown,  and  blood  red.  The  green  varieties  are  often  spotted  by 
ill-defined  ilakes  of  a  "  silky  bronzitic  mineral.^ 

The  rock  is  softer  than  the  serpentine  of  Harford  County,  Md.,  but 
takes  an  e<iually  good  surface  and  polish,  and  works  much  more  readily*. 
It  is  stated  by  IIull  •  to  be  obtainable  in  blocks  from  7  to  8  feet  in 
length  and  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  According  to  this  same  au- 
thority, the  stone  is  admirably  adapted  for  interior  decorations  and  is 
now  being  used  for  ornamental  fonts,  pulpits,  small  shafts,  and  pilas- 
ters, as  well  as  for  vases,  tazza,  and  inlaid  work. 

Consijlering  the  remarkable  beauty  and  the  variety  of  colors  dis- 
played by  this  stone,  it  seems  strange  that  it  should  not  have  found  its 
way  more  extensively  into  American  markets. 

The  rock  is  regarded  by  Bonneyt  as  an  altered  intruded  igneous  rock, 
rich  in  olivine  (Lhcrzolite). 

Italy, — The  x)rincipal  serpentinous  rocks  of  Italy  are  the  ophicalcites 
of  Pegli  and  Pietra  Lavezzura,  near  Genoa,  and  of  Levants,  and  the  true 
serpentine  of  Tuscany.  The  Verde  di  Pegli  is  a  breccia  consisting  of 
deep  green  fragments  of  serpentine  cemented  by  light  green  calcite. 
The  contrast  of  colors  thus  produced  is  said  to  be  very  pleasing.  The 
Verde  di  Genova  stone  from  quarries  at  Pietra  Lavezzara  is  also  a 
breccia  consisting  of  green,  blackish  green,  brown,  or  red  serpentine 
fragments  with  an  abundant  cement  of  white  or  greenish  calcite.  It 
has  been  quarried  from  time  immemorable  <nnd  is  largely  used  in  France 
where  it  is  known  as  Vert  de  Omcs,  Its  selling  price  at  Turin  is  about 
20  cents  per  cubic  foot.  The  ophicalcite  of  Levante  is  a  breccia  like  the 
preceding,  the  fnigment  being  of  fi  violet  or  wine  red  color.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  work  but  acquires  a  good  i)olish.  The  Italian  name  for  the  stone 
is  rosso  or  Vcrdc  di  Levante;  though  sometimes  called  graniU)  di  Le- 
vante. The  Tuscany  serpentine  froni  quarries  near  Prato  is  known  com- 
mercially as  Verde  di  Prato,  The  stone  is  of  a  deep  green  color,  carry- 
ing crystals  or  nodules  of  diallago  and  is  traversed  by  a  net-work  of 
fine  lines  giving  it  a  brecciated  appearance.  It  contains  also  veins  of 
noble  serpentine  of  a  dear,  greenish  or  whitish  color.  It  is  softer  than 
ordinary  serpentine  and  acquires  only  a  dull  polish,  but  works  very 
readily.  The  dark  green  varieties  are  most  valued,  and  having  been  used 
in  ancient  monuments  is  frequently  called  the  Nero  antico  di  PratoX 
This  stone  is  stated  by  Hull  to  be  subject  to  rapid  deca^'  when  exposed 
to  atmospheric  influences. 

*"  IJuildini:;  :iiul  OrnaineiitH!  Storms,  p.  102. 

t  Qr.ar.  Jour.  Geological  Society  of  Loudon,  Vol.  xxxiii,  Part  2,  1877,  p.  884. 

t  Dclesse,  pp.  77-79. 
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C— LIMESTONES  AND  MARBLES. 

(1)  AFRICA. 

Niimidian  Marhlcs. — Witliiii  a  very  few  years  there  have  been  re- 
o])ened  in  Algeria  and  Tnnis  the  famous  quarries  of  "Nnniidian"  mar- 
l)h»s,  from  whence  the  ancient  llomans  are  stated  to  liave  obtained  the 
celebrated  ''  Giallo  Antico"  and  other  stones  for  the  decoration  of  their 
houses  and  temples. 

According  to  IMayfair,*  the  name  Numidian  is  incorrect,  as  the  mar- 
bles are  not  found  in  Numidia  i)roi)er,  but  in  the  provinces  of  Africa 
and  Mauritanin.  "  Most  of  the  Giallo  Antico,"  says  this  authority, 
^*used  in  Rome  was  obtained  from  Simittu  Colonia,  the  modern  Chem- 
tou,  in  the  valley  of  Medjerda,  the  quarries  of  which  are  now  being 
worked  by  a  Belgian  company  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable 
nmrbles  are  found  near  Kleker,  in  the  province  of  Oran,  in  Algeria. 
There,  on  the  top  of  Montague  Grise^  exists  an  elevated  idateau,  1,500 
acres  in  extent,  forming  an  uninterrupted  mass  of  the  most  splendid 
marbles  and  breccias  which  the  world  contains.  Their  variety  is  as 
extraordinary  as  tlieir  beauty.  There  is  creamy-white,  like  ivory; 
rose  color,  like  coral ;  Giallo  Antico.  Some  are  variegated  Jis  a  pea- 
(M)ck's  plumage,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  where  there  has 
been  a  great  earth  movement,  the  rock  has  been  broken  up  and  re- 
cemented  together,  forming  a  variety  of  breccia  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary richness  and  beauty." 

There  <are  in  the  Museum  collections  a  series  of  these,t  which  range 
in  color  through  many  shades  of  gray,  drab,  siena,  yellow,  and  rose-red, 
and  which  are  designated  in  our  markets  under  the  names  oi' jatinc^ 
antique  dorc,  paonazzo  rosso,  jaune  chiaro  ondate,  jaune  ros6,  rose  claii\ 
hrcche  sanguin,  and  jaspc  rouge.  All  are  extremely'  compact  and  hanl 
and  acquire  a  surfiice  and  polish  of  wonderful  beauty.  The  Unite*! 
States,  at  i>resent,  produces  nothing  that  can  compare  with  them  for 
interior  decorations. 

Egyptian  onyx  or  ^^ Oriental  alabaster P — This  beautiful  stone,  which, 
like  the  onyx  marbles  of  Mexico,  is  a  travertine,  occurs,  according  to 
IlulKt  in  extensive  beds  amongst  the  Tertiary  limestones  of  Bhul  Kecani 
(marble  country)  near  the  ravine  of  Oned   Abdallah,    Egypt.     The 

*  (WaA.  Ma;;.,  Dec,  IkSo,  p.  5<i*2. 

t  Tin*  ^ift  of  Mr.  E.  Fritscli,  of  New  York,  by  whom  tboy  were  imiiortcd. 

t  Uuililin;;  and  Omanu'iital  Stones,  p.  171).  Thoro  is  confusion  here  among  authori- 
ties. Hull,  as  iiliovc  notod,  sets  down  the  Egyptian  onyx  as  from  Bla<l  Recam.  J>o- 
lfss«'  (op.  cit.y  p.  IT)')),  on  the  other  hand,  Htat<;8  thut  the  Egyptian  rock  comes  fn»m 
liiMii-Souef,  about  2;")  leagues  soutli  of  Cairo  on  the  Nile,  alul  from  Syout,  still  farther 
^oiith,  while  the  Algerian  stone  is  stated  to  oceur  at  Ain-Tembalek,  near  the  riv«-r 
Isser,  in  the  province  of  Oran.  As  the  imported  stone  is  known  aitogetbor  as  FCfjt/p- 
tiau  onxy,  it  seems  ]>robable  that  it  comes  from  either  Heni-8onef  or  8yout.  To  Jmlge 
from  Maniples  in  tin*  Museum  colloetions  the  EgypLiau  stone  is  much  superior  to  that 
of  Alireria. 
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stone  was  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kome  and  Carthage  for  the  in- 
terior decorations  of  their  houses,  but  for  over  one  thousand  years  the 
quarries  were  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  it  was  not  until  1849  that  they 
were  rediscovered  by  a  French  gentleman,  M.  Delmonte.  The  stone  is 
of  a  whitish,  yellow,  and  amber  color,  and  presents  the  peculiar  banded 
and  wavy  structure  common  to  stones  of  this  class.  It  is  now  shipped 
in  considerable  quantities  to  Paris,  where  it  is  utilized  in  the  manu- 
facture of  candlesticks,  timepieces,  and  similar  articles.  It  is  also  im- 
ported into  this  country  and  is  used  in  the  decorative  work  of  soda 
fountains  and  for  small  articles  of  household  furniture. 

NummuUtic  limestone. — The  celebrated  nummulitic  limestone  of  Eo- 
cene age  from  Northern  Africa,  and  which  was  so  extensively  used  by 
the  Egyptians  in  the  construction  of  their  pyramids,  is  represented  in 
the  collections  of  the  National  Museum  by  a  7  inch  cube,  the  gift  of 
Commander  Gorringe,  U.  S.  Navy.  This  i)articular  block  was  formerly 
a  portion  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  obelisk  at  Alexandria,  and  was 
brought  away  at  the  same  time  as  the  obelisk  itself.  Hull  states  that 
this  stone  was  used  in  the  construction  of  Baalbec,  Aleppo,  and  some 
of  the  cities  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  pyramid  of  Cheops  is  of  the  same 
material.* 

(2)  BELGIUM. 

This  country  is  stated  by  Violet  t  to  be  exceptionally  rich  in  colored 
marbles,  though  white  varieties  Jire  entirely  wanting.  They  are  mostly 
of  a  somber  or  dull  color,  and,  like  the  marbles  of  Northern  France,  be- 
long, according  to  Delesse,J  to  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  forma- 
tions. The  i)rincipal  varieties  now  quarried  for  exportation,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum,  are  the  black  of  St. 
Anne,  from  Busnie,  province  of  Namur,  the  blue  from  Couillet,  near 
Charleroi  province  of  Hainaut,  the  reds  from  Ccrfontaine  and  Merlemont, 
near  Philippeville,  province  of  Namur,  and  the  well-known  "Belgian 
black"  from  quarries  in  Golzines,  and  the  environs  of  Dinant,  also  in 
the  province  of  Namur.§  All  of  these  are  very  fine  grained  and  com- 
pact, admitting  of  smooth  surfaces  and  high  polish. 

The  St.  Anne  marble  is  of  a  deei)  blue-black  color  with  many  short 
and  interrupted  veins  of  white ;  those  of  Couillet  are  much  lighter  in 
color  and  with  more  white ;  some  of  the  varieties  are  breccias  composed 
of  fragments  of  comi)a^t  blue-gray  limestone  imbedded  in  a  white  crys- 
talline matrix.  The  red  marbles  of  Cerfontaine  and  Merlemont  are 
known  as  rouge  griotte,  rouge  griotte  fleure,  rouge  imperial^  and  rouge  royal. 

*Op.  city  p.  2:jg. 

tLesmarbres,  p.  44. 

tMati^riaux  do  coiiBtructi&ny  p.  194. 

$  Violet  giv'os  the  fuU  list  of  Belgian  marbles  as  follows :  **Lc  niarbre  Saint  Anne, 
lo  rouge  royal,  le  rouge  imp<^»rial,  la  griotte  de  Flandro,  la  griotte  fleurie,  le  granite 
l)elge,  le  bleu  beige,  le  Florence  beige,  bizantin  beige,  bleu  antique,  le  grand  antique, 
le  petit  antique,  ct  les  luarbres  noirs  de  (lolzinno^  et  dc  Dinant." 
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All  are  (lull  reil,  of  light  aiul  dark  shades,  variously  Hpotted,  flecked, 
and  veined  with  white  and  ^n\y ;  none  of  them  are  as  brilliant  in  color 
as  the  French  griottca.  The  variety  rouge  royal  is  ver3'  light,  and  some- 
what resembles  certain  varieties  of  the  Tennessee  marbles,  but  is  in- 
ferior. The  well-known  "  Belgian  black"  is  of  a  deep  black  color,  hard 
and  diilicnt  to  work,  but  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  considered  the  best 
of  its  kind  now  in  the  market. 

(:j)  beraiuda. 

The  building  stones  of  Bermuda  are  altogether  calcareous  and  frag- 
mental.  Although  i)opularly  known  as  coral  limestones,  they  contain 
as  a  rule  fully  as  large  a  pro  i)ortion  of  shell  as  of  coral  fragments. 
Nearly  all  the  quarried  material  belongs,  according  to  Professor  Rice,* 
to  the  drift  sand-rock  variety,  L  c,  rocks  made  up  of  fragments  blown 
inland  from  the  beach  and  subsequently  cemented  by  calcareous  matter 
in  a  crystalline  or  subcrystalline  state.  The  rock  varies  in  color  and 
texture  from  chalky  white,  tine  grained,  and  porous  (somewhat  like  the 
French  Caen  stone),  to  a  darker,  coarser,  but  tough  and  compact  form, 
in  which  the  individual  fragments,  often  of  a  pink  color,  are  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 

According  to  the  authority  above  quoted  the  rock  is  usually  very  soft 
and  is  quarried  out  in  large  blocks  by  means  of  a  peculiar  long-handled 
chisel,  and  afterward  sawn  up  in  sizes  and  shapes  to  suit  individual 
cases.  The  harder  varieties,  as  found  at  Paynter's  Vale  and  elsewhere 
are,  however,  worked  like  "any  ancient  limestone  or  marble." 

Most  of  the  houses  of  Bermuda  are  stated  by  Professor  liice  to  be 
built  of  this  soft,  triable  variety,  and  even  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
the  same  material  sawn  into  thin  slabs.  When  covered  with  a  coating 
oJ'  wlritewash  the  stone  is  found  sufticiently  durable  for  ordinary  build- 
ings in  that  clinmte,  but  if  exposed  to  the  rigors  of  a  New  England 
winter  it  would  crumble  ra])idly.  The  hard  rock,  such  as  is  found  at 
i^aynter's  Vale  and  Ireland  Island,  '*  has  been  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  fortilications  and  other  Government  works"  on  the  islands.  "The 
(piarry  of  the  Koyal  Engineers,  near  Elbow  Bay,  ap[>ears  to  be  in 
beach-rock." 

(4)  ENGLAND. 

Bath  oolite, — The  well-known  Bath  stone  or  Bath  oolite  is  a  light, 
almost  white  or  creamcoloreil  oolitic  limestone  from  quarries  in  the 
Jurassic  formations  which  extend  from  the  coast  of  Dorset,  in  the  south 
of  England,  in  a  northeasterly  direction  through  Somersetshire,  Glou- 
cestershire, Oxfordshire,  IS^orthamptonshire,  to  Lincolnshire,  to  York- 
shire.t 

In  texture  it  is  distinctly  oolitic,  soft,  and  very  easy  to  work.    Its 

•  Geol.  of  iionimila,  lUiU.  tJo,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1864. 
t  HuU,  Buildiug  and  Oruameutal  Stones,  p.  210. 
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durability  when  exposed  iu  the  trying  climate  of  America  is  a  matter 
of  great  doubt. 

Nevertheless,  churches  and  cathedrals  erected  in  the  west  of  En- 
gland as  long  ago  as  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  are 
stated  by  Hull*  to  be  still  in  good  preservation. 

As  yet  the  stone  has  been  but  little  used  in  this  country,  though 
a  movement  has  been  of  late  on  foot  for  its  introduction. 

Fortland  stone. — This  stone,  which  has  been  in  use  in  England  since 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  a  light-colored  Jurassic  lime- 
stone from  (quarries  on  the  Isle  of  Portland,  near  Weymouth.  In  com- 
position it  is  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  but  its  texture  is  too  un- 
even to  recommend  it  for  other  than  massive  structures.  It  was  used 
in  the  construction  of  St.  PauPs  Cathedral  (London),  and  many  churches 
erected  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  t 

(5)  FRANCE. 

Giiotti^j  or  French  Red. — This  beautiful  stone  takes  its  name,  according 
to  Violet,J  from  the  griotte  cherry,  owing  to  its  brilliant  red  color. 
When,  as  frequently  happens,  the  uniform  redness  is  broken  by  small 
white  spots,  it  is  called  "  birds-eye  griotte "  (griotte  ceil  de  perdrix). 
Some  varieties  are  traversed  by  white  veins,  but  these  are  regarded  as 
defects  and  are  avoided  in  quarrying.  The  stone  is  found  in  several  lo- 
calities in  the  French  Pyrenees,  notably-  iu  the  valley  of  the  Barousse,  of 
the  Pique,  at  the  bridge  of  the  Taoulo,  and  in  the  environs  of  Prades. 
It  is  used  for  all  manner  of  interior  decorative  work  in  France,  and  is 
exported  to  a  very  considerable  extent  to  this  country.  This  is  by  all 
odds  the  most  brilliant  in  color  of  any  marble  of  which  the  author  has 
knowledge.  In  the  small  slabs  usually  seen  in  soda-fountains,  coun- 
ters, etc.,  it  appears  homogeneous  and  free  from  flaws.  As  displayed  in 
the  halls  of  the  capital  building  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  however,  it  is  full  of 
flaws  and  has  been  so  extensively  '^  filled"  as  to  give  the  w^hole  surface 
a  gummy  appearance,  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  Tennessee 
marble  with  which  it  is  assooiated.  The  i)rice  in  France  as  given  by 
Violet  §  is  from  400  to  500  francos  per  cubic  meter,  or  about  $2.75  to 
$3.50  per  cubic  foot,  according  to  quality. 

Another  marble  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  color,  blotched  with  white  and 
known  as  Langucdoc  marble  or  French  red,  is  stated  by  Violet  (op,  cit.) 
to  occur  at  various  points  in  the  Pyrenees,  but  in  masses  of  exceptional 
beauty  and  compactness  at  Montague  Koire  ^Black  Mountain),  where  it 
has  been  quarried  since  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  obtainable  here  in 
blocksof  considerable  size  which  bringin  the  market  of  Carcassone prices 
varying  from  250  to  350  francs  per  cubic  meter,  or,  roughly  speaking, 

t  Hull,  p.  212. 

t  Los  Marbres,  ote.     Rapports  sur  L^Expositiou  Min.,  1878,  xxviii,  p.  15. 

^  Op,  cit.  J  p.  IG. 
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rroiu  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  cubic  foot.  Other  French  marbles,  though  which 
are  but  little  used  in  this  country,  are  the  rose  marble  from  Oaunes,  the 
rertinoului^  also  called  griotte  campan,  the  campan  vert,  or  the  campan 
mrlanf/c.  The  wrongly  so-called  Italian  griotte  is,  according  to  Cha- 
teau,* obtained  from  quarries  at  La  Motte  de  Felinesd'lIauti)oul,  de- 
l>artm(Mit  of  llerault.  Violet  states  that  this  name  was  given  it  simply 
that  it  might  command  a  higher  price. 

Caen  stone. — This  is  one  of  the  most  noted  limestones  of  modern  his- 
tory. It  is  a  soft,  finegrained  stone,  very  light  colored,  and  admirably 
adai)ted  for  carved  work,  but  so  absorbent  as  to  be  entirely  unfitted 
for  outdoor  work  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  the  United  States.  Egle- 
ston  t  states  that  in  the  climate  of  New  York  City  the  stone  does  not 
endure  longer  than  ten  years  unless  protected  by  paint. 

The  stone  takes  its  name  from  Caen,  in  Normandy,  where  the  prin- 
cipal (luarries  are  situated.  It  was  probably  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest,  where  it  was  largely  used  in 
cathedrals  and  other  buildings  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  cathedral  of  Canterbury  and  Westminster  Abbey  are  of 
this  stone.J 

Brocatelle. — This  is  a  very  beautiful  marble  anu  much  used  for  nuintels 
and  other  interior  decorations.  The  body  of  the  stone  is  very  fine  and 
compact,  and  of  a  light  yellow  color,  traversed  by  irregular  veins  and 
blotches  of  dull  red.  It  is  further  variegated  by  patches  or  nodules  of 
white  crystalline  calcite.  It  takes  an  excellent  polish  and  re<iuires  less 
filling  than  many  marbles.  Its  source  is  stated  by  Violet  §  to  be  Jura, 
in  southern  France.  The  stone  is  difiicult  of  extraction  and  brings  a 
high  price. 

The  name  brocatelle  is  stated  by  Newberry  ||  to  signify  a  coarse  kind 
of  brocade  used  for  tapestry. 

(G)  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA. 

The  two  principal  marbles  now  imported  from  this  country  are  known 
comnu'Tcially  as  Formosa  and  lUmgard.  Both  are  very  beautiful  stones, 
ranking  among  the  finest  now  in  general  use.  The  first  named  is  d.ark 
gray  and  white  mottled  and  blotched  with  red ;  it  is  slightly  fossd- 
i  fibrous.  The  liougard  has  about  the  same  colors,  but  is  lighter  and  the 
tints  are  more  obscure. 

LumncheUc  marble — This  is  a  fossiliferous  limestone  in  which  the 
sJK'lls  still  retain  their  nacre,  or  pearly  lining,  and  which  when  polished 
gives  otV  in  spots  a  brilliant  iridescent  luster  with  raiid)ow  tints;  the 
ii  nrr  \  arieties  being  seemingly  set  with  opals.    It  is  a  beautiful  stone  for 

*  Ol).  cil.y  p.  4t:j. 

U'uiiso  and  prevention  of  the  decay  of  building  stone,  p.  27. 

1 1  run,  p.  2:50. 
^  Op.  cit.y  p.  :w. 

I  Rep.  of  Judges,  p.  148. 
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inlaid  work  and  elaborate  ornamentation,  but  is  usually  found  only  in 
small  slabs.  A  variety  quite  commonly  seen  in  mineral  cabinets  is  of 
a  dark  grayish-brown  color  and  with  occasional  brilliantly  iridescent 
spots  and  streaks  like  those  of  the  fine  opal.  It  is  brought  from  Blei- 
berg  and  Hall  in  the  Tyrol  in  Austria. 

(7)  ITALY. 

The  quarries  of  the  Apennines  in  northern  Italy,  near  Carrara,  Massa, 
and  Serravezza,  furnish  marbles  of  a  great  variety  of  colors  of  the  finest 
qualities  and  in  apparently  inexhaustible  quantities.  To  give  a  full  de- 
scription of  these  quarries  and  their  various  products  would  be  to  tran- 
scend the  limits  of  this  work.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  brief 
description  of  only  those  stones  which  are  imported  to  any  extent  into 
this  country. 

White  statuary  marble. — This  is  a  fine  grained  saccharoidal  pure 
white  stone,  without  specks  or  fiaws.  On  a  pohshed  surface  it  has  a 
peculiar  soft,  almost  waxy,  appearance,  entirely  different  from  the  dead 
whiteness  of  the  Vermont  statuary  marbles,  to  which  it  is  considered 
greatly  superior.  It  is  brought  principally  from  the  Poggio  Silvestro 
and  Betogli  ([uarries,  that  from  the  first  named  locality  being  consid- 
eied  the  best.  The  price  of  the  stone  in  Italy  varies  from  15  to  40  lires 
per  cubic  foot  in  blocks  of  sufiicient  size  for  an  ordinary  statue  5  feet  in 
height. 

Ordinary  white  or  block  marble. — This  is  usually  white  in  color,  though 
sometimes  faintly  bluish  and  veined.  It  is  largely  imported  into  tliis 
country,  and  used  for  monumental  work.  The  variety  from  the  Canal 
Bianco  quarries  is  white,  with  faint  bluish  lines;  that  from  Gioja  quar- 
ries is  fine-grained,  and  uniformly  white  and  somewhat  translucent, 
sometimes  resembling  gypsum  on  a  polished  surface.  The  variety  from 
the  llavaccione  quarries  is  faintly  water-blue,  while  that  from  the  Tau- 
tiscritti  quarries  is  of  similar  color,  but  traversed  by  fine,  dark-bluish 
veins.  These  stones  sell  for  from  4  to  10  lires  per  cubic  foot  in  blocks 
conlaining  20  cubic  feet  each. 

The  veined  marbles  from  the  Vara  and  Gioja  quarries  are  of  a  white 
color,  but  often  blotched  with  darker  hues,  and  traversed  by  a  coarse 
irregular  net- work  of  faintly  bluish  lines.  The  Bardiglio  marbles  of  the 
ordinary'  tyi)e  from  the  Para  and  Gioja  quarries  are  of  a  water-blue 
color,  blotched  irregularly  with  white,  and  far  inferior  in  point  of  beauty 
to  the  justly-famed  Bardiglio  veined  marbles  from  the  Seravezza  quar- 
ries. These  are  of  a  light-blue  color,  traversed  by  an  irregular  net-work 
of  flue  dark-blue  lines,  intersecting  one  another  at  acute  angles.  This 
stone  is  used  very  extensively  in  soda-water  fountains,  counters,  and  for 
panellings. 

The  Red  Mixed  marble  from  quarries  at  Levante  is  also  much  sought, 
but  works  with  difliculty  and  requires  much  filling.  It  is  properly  a 
breccia,  composed  of  irreguLir  whitish  and  red  fragments  embedded  in 
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a  reddish  paste.  It  does  not  take  a  high  polish,  nor  are  its  colors  bril- 
Haul.  The  so-called  Parmaao  marbles,  from  the  Miseglia,  Pescina,  and 
Bacca  del  Frobbi  quarries,  are  all  white  or  whitish,  and  traversed  by  a 
very  coarse  net-work  of  black  or  blue-black  veins. 

The  Yellow'or  Siena  marbles  are,  next  to  the  white  statuary,  probably 
the  most  sought  and  widely-known  of  Italian  marbles.  Like  the  ma- 
jority of  foreign  colored  marbles,  they  are  exceedingly  fine-grained  and 
compact  in  texture,  and  take  a  high  lustrous  polish.  The  prevailing 
color  is  bright  yellow,  though  often  blotched  with  slight  purplish  or 
violet  shades.  When  these  darker  veins  or  blotches  prevail  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  the  stone  is  called  Brocatelle.  The  most  beautiful  variety 
of  the  Siena  marble  is  obtained,  according  to  Delesse,  from  Monte  Areuti, 
in  Montaguola.  It  is  of  a  uniform  yellow  color,  but  blocks  of  large  size 
can  be  obtained  only  rarely,  and  these  often  bring  a  price  as  high  as  $6 
per  cubic  foot.  The  Brocatelle  variety  from  the  same  locality  is  worth 
only  about  two-thirds  this  sum. 

The  Portor  or  Bla<:Je  and  Gold  marble. — This  is,  accoi-ding  to  Delesse, 
a  black  silicious  limestone,  traversed  by  yellowish,  reddish,  or  brown 
veins  of  carbonate  of  iron.  It  is  brought  chiefly  from  the  Isle  of  Pal- 
maria,  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  aud  from  Porto  Venere.  A  small  amount 
is  also  produced  at  Carrara  and  Serravezza.  Blocks  of  this  stone  in 
the  National  Museum  show  a  good  surface  and  high  polish.  It  is 
a  beautiful  stone,  and  the  name  black  and  gold  well  describes  it.  The 
Portor  marble,  from  the  Monte  d'Arma  quarries,  is  a  breccia  of  frag- 
ments of  black  limestone  with  a  yellowish  cement.  This  is  inclined 
to  break  away  in  the  process  of  dressing,  thus  rendering  the  produc- 
tion of  a  perfect  surface  impossible  without  much  filling. 

Black  marble, — A  fair  v^ariety  of  this  material  is  brought  from  the 
Colonnata  quarries.  The  stone  is  not  so  dark  as  the  Belgian  black, 
nor  does  it  admit  of  so  high  a  polish. 

Breccia  marble, — The  breccia  marbles  from  Gragnana  and  Serravezza 
I  have  never  seen  in  use  in  this  country,  though  they  are  stated  to  be 
imported  to  a  slight  extent.  The  first-named  consists  of  small  bluish- 
white  fragments  cemented  closely  by  a  chalk-red  cement,  while  the 
second  variety  has  both  white  and  red  fragments  similarly  cemented. 

The  Yclloiv  marbles  of  Verona  aud  Gragnana  are  entirely  different  in 
appearance  from  those  of  Siena,  being  rather  of  a  brownish  hue,  and 
taking  only  a  dull  polish.  They  are  compact  rocks,  excellently  adapted 
for  decorative  work.  The  so-called  red  marble  from  the  Castel  Poggio 
quarries  is  rather  a  chocolate  color,  dull  in  polish,  but  pleasing  to  the 
e.ye. 

Ruin  marble, — This  is  a  very  compact  yellowish  or  drab  limestone, 
the  beds  of  which  appear  to  have  been  fractured  in  every  conceivable 
direction  by  geological  agencies,  after  which  the  resultant  fragments 
have  become  recemented  by  a  calcareous  or  ferrngenous  cement.  The 
rock  is  therefore  really  a  breccia,  although  the  proportional  amount  of 
H.  Mis.  170,  p.  2 31 
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cemeut  is  very  small,  and  the  actaal  displacemeut  of  the  various  par- 
ticles but  slight.  When  cut  and  polished  the  slabs  have  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  mosaics,  representing  the  ruins  of  ancient  castles  or 
other  structures.  Hence  the  name  of  ^^  ruin  marble."  The  locality  as 
given  by  Delesse,  is  in  the  environs  of  Florence,  Italy,  at  the  bridge 
of  Eignaud,  valley  of  the  Siene. 

(8)  JAPAN. 

Stone  is  but  little  used  as  yet  in  Japan  for  purposes  of  construction, 
Oranite,  trachyte,  and  trachyte-tuff  are  said  to  be  used  for  foundations, 
temple  stairs,  gate-ways,  sea-walls,  and  battlements,  but  the  sux)er- 
structures  are  nearly  always  of  wood,  this  material  being  preferred  on 
account  of  its  cheapness.  *  A  variety  of  marbles  and  other  stones,  suit- 
able for  decorative  purposes,  are  found  in  Mino  and  Hitachi  provinces, 
and  quite  a  complete  series  of  these  have  been  received  at  the  National 
'  Museum.  Those  from  Mino  are  white,  reddish,  blue-gray,  and  nearly 
black,  with  white  fossils.  They  are  often  beautifully  brecciated.  One 
of  the  finest  varieties  from  Hitachi  province  has  a  nearly  white  ground- 
mass,  traversed  by  a  net- work  of  fine  bluish  lines  like  the  Italian  bar- 
diglio.  Other  colors  are  pure  white,  white  with  greenish  veins  and 
blotches,  caused  by  a  talcose  mineral.  There  is  also  quite  a  series  of 
dark  greenish,  sometimes  nearly  black,  rocks,  variously  spotted  with 
elongated  crystals  of  black  amphibole,  and  which  are  evidently  steatite 
or  agalmatolite.  They  are  catalogued  merely  as  marbles,  and  as  yet  no 
opportunity  has  arisen  for  an  aecurate  determination  of  their  mineral 
composition. 

(9)  MEXICO. 

Mexica/n  ony^r.— This  beautiful  stone,  which,  however,  is  not  a  true 
onyx,  but  a  travertine,  occurs,  according  to  M.  Barcena,t  in  extensive 
deposits  in  several  localities  in  Mexico,  but  that  at  present  most  worked 
is  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tecali,  State  of  Puebla.  As  here 
found,  the  rock  is  interstratified  with  ^^  argillaceous  calcareous  rocks," 
marls,  and  sands.  It  is  of  a  fine  even  grain,  close  surface,  and  permits 
of  a  very  high  polish.  Its  colors  are  varied ;  green,  red,  amber,  yellow, 
through  all  shades  to  white,  beautifully  veined  and  mottled,  are  com- 
mon. It  is  translucent,  and  the  colorless  varieties  quite  transparent 
in  slices  not  over  one-fourth  inch  in  thickness.  I  am  informed  by  Sig- 
ner Aguilera,  of  the  Mexican  Geological  Commission  that  slabs  2  feet 
in  diameter  and  one-fourth  inch  in  thickness  have  been  used  as  window- 
panes  in  the  building  of  the  University  of  Mexico,  and  with  beautiful 
effect.  The  same  gentleman  also  informs  me  that  the  ordinary  varie- 
ties of  the  stone  are  so  common  and  little  esteemed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  quarries,  that  the  rough  blocks  are  utilized  by  the  natives  in  build- 

*  Official  Catalogae,  Japanese  Section,  Intemat.  Ex.,  Philadelphia,  1876. 
t  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  1876. 
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ing  the  walls  of  their  hoases.  It  was  from  this  &ct  that  the  localitiy 
derived  its  name,  <^  Tecali,"  meaning  in  the  Mexican  tongue  a  stone 
house,  being  from  the  two  words  tetl  (stone)  and  calli  (house). 

The  collection  of  these  marbles  in  the  National  Museum  shows  them 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  their  kind  known,  excelling  even  the  cele- 
brated '^  Oriental  alabaster  ^  from  Algeria  and  Egypt.  At  present  it 
is  quarried  only  in  an  itinerant  way,  by  the  natives,  who  show  wonder- 
ful skill  in  shaping  it  into  small  ornaments,  which  they  sell  to  tourists. 
Hough  blocks  of  small  size  are  shipped  to  New  York,  where  they  are 
sawn  into  tops  for  light  furniture,  and  which  bring  very  high  prices. 
With  the  opening  up  of  railroads  in  Mexico  we  may  expect  systematic 
quarrying  to  be  commenced,  and  that  the  price  of  the  cut  stone  will  be 
so  reduced  as  to  permit  of  its  coming  into  more  general  use.* 

The  composition  of  the  lighter  variety  of  the  stone  as  given  by  Bar- 
ceua  is  as  follows : 

P«r  oeat. 

Lime 55.00 

Magnesia 1.25 

Water,  oxide  of  iron,  and  manganese 0.10 

Carbonic  acid 42.40 

Snlphnric  acid 1.25 

(10)  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

This  country  possesses  a  great  amount  and  variety  of  stone  suitable 
for  building  and  ornamental  work,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  a 
few  of  the  marbles  and  limestones  are  exported  to  this  country  and 
need  be  referred  to  here. 

There  is  stated  to  be  a  zone  of  crystalline  marbles  of  white,  yellow, 
and  flesh  color,  which  extends  through  the  provinces  of  Estremoz, 
Borba,  and  Villa  Yi90sa }  a  black  variety  with  white  veins  also  occurs 
at  Monte  Claros.  These  are  all  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  and  blocks 
of  large  size  can  be  obtained.  The  beds  belong  to  the  Laurentian 
formations.  In  Vianna,  Alrito,  Portel,  and  the  mountains  of  Ficalho 
other  marbles  are  found  of  the  same  general  character.  The  rocks  of 
the  Jurassic  and  Gretaceous  formations  also  furnish  a  large  quantitiy  of 
material  for  building  and  ornamental  use.  This  is  especially  the  case 
at  Coimbra,  Figueira  da  Foz,  Ointra,  and  Pero  Pinheiro.  At  Gintra 
the  limestones  have  been  metamorphosed  by  the  adjoining  granites, 
while  those  of  Pero  Pinheiro  were  likewise  metamorphosed  by  the  vol- 
canic rocks  of  the  suburbs  of  Lisbon.^ 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  above-mentioned  marbles,  and  one  which  is 
much  used  in  the  United  States,  is  the  yellow,  from  Estremoz.  This  is 
known  commercially  as  Lisbaa  marble.  In  color  and  texture  it  is  al- 
most identical  with  the  celebrated  Italian  Siena,  with  which  it  favorably 

*  Two  beantifal  large  slabs  of  this  stone  may  be  seen  among  the  Grant  relics 
in  tho  National  Mnsenm. 
t  Port.,  Spee.  Cat.  Dept.  i,  u,  ui,  iv,  and  ▼ ;  International  Exhibit^  1876,  p.  89-SO.' 
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compares.  A  peculiar  stone  from  this  same  locality  is  white  with 
streaks  and  blotches  of  a  blood  red  color.  It  is  more  peculiar  than 
beautiful.  The  marbles  of  Pero  Pinheiro  are  of  mottled  white  and 
pink — almost  red — color,  fine  grained  and  compact.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  extensively  used  in  Lisbon,  where  they  have  proved  very 
durable.  Other  marbles  that  perhaps  need  especial  mention  are  the 
breccias  from  Scrra  da  Arrabida  and  Chodes,  Saragossa  Province.  The 
first  named  is  composed  of  rounded  and  angular  pebbles  of  a  gray,  drab) 
black,  and  red  color,  embedded  in  a  dull  red  paste.  In  a  general  way  it 
resembles  the  breccia  from  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  but  has  less 
beauty.  The  Cho<ies  stone  is  composed  of  very  angular  fragments,  of 
a  black  color,  in  a  reddish  brown  paste.  The  proportion  of  paste  to  the 
fragments  is  very  large  and  much  filling  is  necessary  in  polishing. 
Fine,  compact  marbles  of  dull  re<ldish  hues,  often  veined  with  drab,  oc- 
cur in  Panuella  x>rovince.  Others  that  may  be  mentioned  are  the  red 
and  yellow  mottled  marbles  of  Murcia  province,  the  black  of  Alicante 
province,  and  the  black  white  reined  breccias  of  Madrid.  A  fine 
translucent  alabaster  is  also  included  in  the  collections  from  Saragossa 
province. 

A  very  full  series  of  these  stones  was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  from  there  was  transferred  to 
the  National  Museum. 

D.^GRANITIC  ROCKS. 

(1)  EGYPT. 

Ora/nite  of  Syene. — The  now  well-known  red  granite,  formerly  called 
syenite,  from  near  Syene,  Egypt,  and  from  which  was  constructed  the 
numerous  obelisks  of  the  Egyptians,  is  represented  in  the  Museum  col- 
lections  by  a  block  some  10  inches  long  by  5  inches  broad,  and  which  was 
presented  by  the  late  Commander  H.  11.  Gorringe.  The  block  was  at 
one  time  a  portion  of  one  of  these  obelisks,  as  it  was  found  during  the 
excavations  preparatory  to  the  removal  of  the  obelisk  now  in  Central 
Park,  New  York,  from  Alexandria.  The  rock,  which  is  very  coarse,  is 
of  a  general  reddish  color  and  is  composed  of  large  crystals  of  red  and 
whitish  feldspars  intermixed  with  clear,  glassy  quartz  and  coal-black 
mica  and  hornblende.  Some  of  the  red  feldspars  are  very  large,  ex- 
ceeding an  inch  in  length.  The  original  source  of  the  granite  is  stated 
to  have  been  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  occupies  large  tracts  between  the 
first  cataract  of  the  Nile  and  the  town  of  Assouan,  the  ancient  Syene. 
It  was  quarried  by  the  Eg^^ptiaus  as  far  back  as  one  thousand  three 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era  and  has  been  fashioned  into 
obelisks,  sarcophagi,  and  colossal  statues  innumerable.*    The  block  in 

♦See  Hun,  op.  oitj  p.  51;  also  Gorringe'e  " The  Egyptian  Obelisk,"  N.  Y.,  1882,  oi 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  Vol.  vn,  1850-'51,  p.  9. 
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the  Museum  collectious  still  shows  the  ancient  carving  supposed  to 
have  been  made  upon  it  upwards  of  three  thousand  years  ago. 

A  fragment  of  a  blue-gray  hornblendic  granite  was  also  received  from 
Alexandria  with  that  described  above.    Its  original  source  is  not  kuov7n. 

(2)  BRITISH  PROVINCES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

New  Brunswick, — In  the  vicinity  of  St.  George,  Kings  County,  occurs 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  a  red  hornblendic  intrusive  granite,  which  is 
beginning  to  be  extensively  worked,  and  which  has  been  introduced  into 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  known  as  *'  Bay  of  Fundy 
granite."  In  texture  the  rock  is  medium  coarse,  very  like  that  of 
Calais  and  Jonesborough,  Me.,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  depth 
of  color  and  in  bearing  hornblende  in  place  of  mica.  It  is  tough  and 
compact,  takes  a  brilliant  polish,  and  is  apparently  durable.  An  urn 
of  this  material  in  the  National  Museum  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
granite  objects  in  the  entire  collection.  The  quarries  now  worked  ^re 
situated  about  2J  miles  from  the  town  of  St.  George,  where  the  rock 
0('(!ur8  in  rugged  hills,  and  of  varying  shades  of  color  from  deep  red  to 
cream  color  or  gray,  the  latter  colors  occurring  in  occasional  large 
patches,  20  to  40  feet  across,  and  of  indefinite  length.  The  quarries  are 
opened  along  the  hillside,  where  the  rock  is  very  conveniently  jointed  for 
getting  out  large  blocks.* 

Nova    Scotia, — Gray  mica-bearing  granites  of  apparently  excellent 

quality,  and  varying  in  texture  from  medium  fine  and  homogeneous  to 

coarsely  porphyritic  are  quarried  at  Shelburne,  and  at  PurcelPs  Cove, 

in  Ilalifax  County.    These  are  exported  to  some  extent  into  the  United 

States.    Two  12-inch  cubes  are  in  the  collection  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum. 

(3)  SCOTLAND. 

The  granites  brought  into  this  country  from  Scotland  are  the  coarse 
red  from  Peterhead,  and  the  gray  from  Aberdeen.  Both  are  excellent 
stones  and  are  used  very  largely  for  monumental  work,  door-posts,  and 
pillars  in  all  our  cities  and  towns.  In  point  of  beauty  they  are  inferior 
to  many  of  our  native  granites,  but  their  well-established  reputation 
will  probably  cause  their  being  used  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
Peterliead  granite  is  stated  t  to  weigh  165.9  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and 
to  he  conjposed  of  (piartz,  orthoclase,  albite,  and  black  mica.  The  Aber- 
deen granite  has  the  same  composition,  excepting  that  its  triclinic  feld- 
spar is  oligoclase  in  place  of  albite,  and  there  is  sometimes  present  a 
little  white  mica.  It  is  of  this  latter  stone  that  the  city  of  Aberdeen 
is  largely  built.  A  coarse  gray  granite  with  large,  well-defined  porphy- 
ritic crystals  of  pink  orthoclase  is  also  imported  from  Shap,  in  northern 
Knglaiid.  None  of  these  stones  have  any  exact  counterpart  among  the 
granites  of  this  country.  Six  small  turned  and  polished  columns  of 
these  are  in  the  National  Museum. 


•  Rep.  of  G.  F.  Mathew,  Geol.  Surv.  of  Canada,  1876-'77,  pp.  34^-349. 
t  Building  Construotion,  p.  20. 
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B.— QUAETZ  POEPHYEIBS. 

Rtissia. — From  the  Isle  of  HoghlaDd,  in  the  Oalf  of  Finland,  the  Ma- 
seam  has  received  a  variety  of  qaartz  porphyries.  These  have  mostly 
a  dall  red,  very  compact  base,  and  carry  large,  nearly  white,  pinkish 
or  reddish  feldspars  and  glassy  quartz  in  great  profasion.  The  rocks 
acqaire  a  good  surface  and  polish,  but  are  intensely  hard.  Other  por- 
phyritic  and  compact  rocks,  variously  called  diorites,  keratites,  and 
porphyries,  were  received  from  the  district  of  Katharinenbarg,  in  the 
Urals,  as  noted  in  the  accompanying  catalogue  of  the  collections. 

F.— SANDSTONES. 

(1)  BRITISH  PROVINCES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Ontario. — On  Vert  Island,  Nipigon  Bay,  in  the  northern  part  of  Lake 
Superior,  there  occurs  an  extensive  deposit  of  sandstone  of  Potsdam 
age,  in  which  quarries  have  been  opened  within  a  few  years,  and  the 
product  of  which  has  already  found  its  way  into  the  principal  markets 
of  Canada  and  the  Lake  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  stone  is  of 
fine  and  even  grain,  not  distinctly  laminated,  hard,  and  of  a  bright  red- 
dish-brown color.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and 
that  blocks  as  large  as  can  be  handled  can  be  readily  obtained. 

An  18-inch  cube  from  this  locality  in  the  collections  of  the  National 
Museum  shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  appearing  of  oar  red 
sandstones.  It  cuts  to  a  sharp  and  firm  edge,  and  every  appearance 
would  indicate  it  to  be  very  durable,  though  possibly  liable  to  fade 
slightly  on  exposure.  I  am  informed  that  its  hardness  is  such  that  it 
can  not  be  sawn  with  sand  in  the  usual  manner,  but  must  be  cut  either 
with  diamond-toothed  circnlar  saws  or  by  means  of  chilled  iron  glob- 
ales. 

A  thin  section  of  the  stone  submitted  to  microscopic  examination 
shows  it  to  consist  of  closely  compacted  grains  of  quartz  and  feldspar, 
and  an  occasional  shred  of  mica  interspersed  with  iron  oxides,  which 
serve  as  a  cement  and  give  color  to  the  stone.  The  feldspars  are  often 
kaolinized  and  there  is  an  occasional  grain  of  calcite. 

New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. — Sandstones,  varying  in  color  from 
red  to  yellow  and  light  gray  with  an  olive-green  tint,  are  very  abnn- 
dant  among  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Albert  and  Westmore- 
land Counties  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
soft  enough  to  be  readily  cut  when  first  quarried,  but  harden  on  expos- 
are.*  So  far  as  the  author  is  aware  the  only  one  of  these  varieties  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  United  States  is  the  olive-green  from  Dorchester, 
Hopewell,  and  neighboring  localities  near  Shepody  Bay,  at  the  head  of 

*  Dawson,  Acadian  Geology,  p.  5J48. 
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the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  stone  is  of  fine  and  even  grain,  works  readily, 
and  has  been  used  both  in  carved  and  plain  work  with  excellent  effect 
in  New  York  and  neighboring  cities.  The  author  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  personally  the  weathering  properties  of  the 
stone.  By  some  it  is  claimed  as  very  durable,  while  by  others  it  is  re- 
garded as  unfit  for  finely-carved  work  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  probable  that  sufi^cient  time  has  not  elapsed  since  its  introduction  to 
fully  show  its  qualities,  either  good  or  bad.  Sandstones  of  quite  simi- 
lar appearance  and  of  the  same  geological  age  are  quarried  in  various 
parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  particularly  at  Saw  Mill  Brook,  near  the  head  of 
Pictou  Harbor.  These  are  exported  to  some  extent  to  this  country.* 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Nova  Scotia  stone  was  the  earliest  intro- 
duced into  our  market,  it  has  become  confounded  with  that  of  New 
Brunswick,  which  it  closely  resembles,  and  it  is  customary  to  speak  of 
all  stone  from  this  region  as  "  Nova  Scotia  stone."  As  noted  by  Julien, 
however,  full  95  per  cent,  of  the  imported  material  is,  in  reality,  from 
Westmoreland  and  Albert  Counties,  New  Brunswick. 

(2)  SCOTLAND. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  Scotch  sandstones  regularly  brought 
to  the  United  States  are  the  Corsehill  stone,  from  near  Annan,  in 
Dumfriesshire ;  the  Ballochmile  stone,  from  Forfarshire,  and  a  third 
variety  from  Gatelaw  Bridge,  about  30  miles  from  Ballochmile,  in 
Dumfriesshire. 

Of  these  the  Corsehill  stone  is  of  greatest  importance.  Samples  in 
the  Museum  collections  are  of  a  fine  and  even  grain,  distinctly  lami- 
nated, and  of  a  bright  red  color.  The  stone  is  stated  by  the  agents  to 
have  been  first  introduced  into  this  country  about  1879,  since  which  it 
has  been  quite  extensively  used  for  trimmings  and  general  building. 
It  is  regarded  by  Julien  t  as  a  durable  stone  and  well  adapted  for 
ashlar  work,  for  carving,  and  for  columns.  The  strength  and  chemical 
composition  of  this  stone  are  given  in  the  tables. 

The  other  varieties  mentioned  are  of  the  same  general  appearance  as 
the  Corsehill  stone,  and  are  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

As  these  stones  are  brought  chiefly  as  ballast  by  vessels  sailing  from 
Carlisle,  England,  they  are  known  commercially  as  "  Carlisle  stone,''  re- 
gardless of  their  true  source.f 

There  are  in  the  Museum  collections  samples  of  other  Scotch  sand- 
stones from  quarries  in  Morayshire,  Nairn,  Caithness,  Sutherland,  and 
Boss.  These  are  all  of  a  light  color  and  seemingly  possess  no  qualities 
to  warrant  their  use  in  preference  to  materials  obtainable  nearer  home. 

"Dawson,  Acadian  Qeology,  p.  Ii45. 
t  Rep.  Tenth  Census,  Vol.  X,  p.  318. 
t  Julien,  loc.  dt. 
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a— SLATES. 

(1)  CANADA. 

Slates  of  excellent  quality,  suiooth,  homogeueoas,  and  strong,  and  of 
green,  red,  purple,  and  blue-black  colors,  occur  in  Richmond  County,  in 
the  province  of  Quebec.  These  are  now  being  quarried  and  are  to  be 
found  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  United  States.  The  lesiding 
quarries  as  given  by  Newberry*  are  those  of  the  New  Eockland  Slate 
Company,  the  Melbourne  Slate  Company,  the  ftankin  Hill  Slate  Com- 
pany, and  the  Danville  School  Slate  Company.t  Of  these  the  writer 
has  seen  and  examined  only  material  from  the  New  Rockland  quarries, 
a  large  slab  of  which  is  in  the  National  Museum.  It  is  apparently  of 
excellent  quality. 

(2)  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  finest  roofing  slates  of  Grt»at  Britain  are  stated  by  HuUf  to  be 
derived  from  the  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  formations  of  North 
Wales.  The  Cambrian  slates  are  stated  to  be  generally  of  a  green  and 
purple  color,  while  those  of  the  Silurian  formations  vary  from  pale  gray 
to  nearly  black.  The  stone  splits  with  wonderful  facility  into  very  thin 
sheets,  and  the  quarries  are  especially  favorably  situated  both  for  work- 
ing and  for  shipment.  Material  from  these  sources  has  been  sent  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  has  been  more  extensively  used  for 
roofing  than  any  other  slate  now  quarried.§ 

*  Report  of  Judges,  p.  104. 

t  Further  details  regarding  the  alate  areas  of  Canada  are  given  in  Geology  of  Can- 
ada, 1863,  pp.  a30,  831. 

tOp.cit,  p.  292. 

$  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Welsh  slates  and  the  methods  of  quarrying  see  Davies 
Slate  and  Slate  Quarrying,  Crosby,  Lock  wood  «&  Co.,  London. 
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Appendix  A. 

THE  QUALITIES  OF  BUILDING  STONE  AS  SHOWN  BY  THEIR  CRUSHING 
STRENGTH,  WEIGHT,  RATIO  OF  ABSORPTION,  AND  CHEMICAL  COM- 
POSITION 

(1)  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  present  methods  of  testing  bailding  stone  are  at  best  extremely 
ansatisfactory  and  the  resalts  obtained  unreliable.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  indeed,  no  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  the  resistance  of  the 
material  to  the  action  of  fire,  frost,  or  the  general  effects  of  weathering. 
This  is  due  in  part  (1)  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  methods  by  which  such 
tests  can  be  made,  (2)  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  such 
tests,  (3)  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  quarriers  to  get  the  stone  immediately 
upon  the  market  without  the  delay  necessitated  by  a  long  series  of  ex- 
periments, (4)  to  the  expenses  attendant  upon  such  experiments,  and 
(5)  in  altogether  too  mauy  cases  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  interested 
parties  to  sell  the  stone  regardless  of  its  qualities.  Even  the  tests  that 
are  now  applied  are  in  many  cases  practically  valueless,  owing  to  a  lack 
of  definiteness  in  stating  results,  or  our  inability  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge  to  interpret  them  properly.  Take  for  instance  the  chemical 
analysis  of  a  sand  stone  as  ordinarily  given.  This  shows  the  presence 
of  certain  percentages  of  iron  oxides,  alumina,  lime,  and  silica,  but  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  in  just  what  conditions  these  substances  ex- 
ist ;  whether  the  iron  occurs  as  a  hydrous  or  anhydrous  oxide,  is  con- 
fined wholly  to  the  cementing  material,  or  is  a  constituent  of  the  vari- 
ous minerals  composing  the  stone  itself.  The  same  may  be  said  re- 
garding at  least  a  part  of  the  silica,  alumina,  and  lime.  These  diffi- 
culties may  be  in  part  avoided  if  the  analysis  is  supplemented  by  a 
microscopic  examination,  whereby  is  ascertained  the  miueralogical  nat- 
ure of  the  stone,  its  structure,  and  the  freedom  from  decomposition  of 
its  constituent  parts.  And  indeed  as  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  while 
the  analysis  of  any  stone  is  of  interest  in  a  general  way,  it  fails  com- 
pletely to  give  more  than  an  approximate  idea  of  its  value  for  construct- 
ive purposes.  Any  analysis  should  always  be  preceded  by  a  micro- 
scopic examination,  and  if  the  results  of  such  examination  should  show 
it  to  be  essential  this  should  be  followed  by  a  pulverization  and  me- 

4»;^ 
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chanical  separation  of  the  mineral  constituents,  which  may  in  their 
turn  be  in  part  or  wholly  subjected  to  analysis. 

Strength  and  ratio  of  ahaorption. — The  test  of  compressive  strength 
is  at  the  present  time  the  principal  test  to  which  a  stone  is  put  to  ascer- 
certain  its  adaptibility  to  any  particular  kind  of  structural  application. 
The  value  of  the  results  are,  it  seems  to  the  author,  greatly  oveiesti- 
mated.  It  is  a  rule  among  builders  never  to  place  a  stone  where  it  will 
be  subject  to  more  than  one  tenth  the  pressure  it  has  shown  itself  capa- 
ble of  bearing  by  actual  experiment.  Even  under  these  circumstances 
there  is  scarcely  a  stone  in  the  market  that  would  not  be  found  when 
fireshly  quarried  strong  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  construc- 
tion. The  problem  is  not  what  will  a  selected  and  carefully  prepared 
sample  of  the  stone  bear  to-day,  but  what  will  it  bear  after  many  sea- 
sons' exposure  to  heat  and  frost  f  For  all  ordinary  purposes  of  con- 
struction the  excess  of  strength  of  any  stone  over  15,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  is  of  little  value  excepting  so  far  as  it  denotes  density,  and 
hence  greater  resistance  to  atmospheric  influences. 

The  size  of  the  cubes  tested  and  the  methods  used  in  their  prepara. 
tion  are  matters  that  need  consideration  in  making  comparisons  of  results 
in  any  series  of  experiments.  General  Gillmore  found*  that  within 
certain  limits  'Hhe  compressive  resistance  of  cubes  per  square  inch  of 
surface  under  pressure  increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  cube  roots  of  the 
sides  of  the  respective  cubes,  expressed  in  inches."  Thus  a  series  of 
cubes  varying  in  size  from  one-fourth  inch  to  4  inches  square  were  found 
to  give  results  varying  from  4,992  pounds  to  11,720  pounds  per  square 
inch  of  surface.  It  naturally  follows  that  ambitious  dealers  desiring 
any  stone  to  show  great  power  of  resistance  would  select  the  larger  sized 
cubes  to  be  experimented  upon.  That  the  method  of  preparing  a  cube 
to  be  experimented  upon  is  of  moment  will  become  apparent  when  we 
consider  that  in  the  process  of  dressing  a  small  sample  by  hammer  and 
chisel  it  becomes  filled  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  small  fractures 
and  hence  will  break  under  less  strain  than  though  carefully  sawn  out 
and  ground  down  to  a  smooth  and  even  surface,  t 

*Beport  on  compressive  strength,  etc.,  of  building  stone,  Ann.  Rep.  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, 1875. 

tThe  anthor  ventnres  to  submit  the  following  scheme  for  testing  stone  in  addition 
to  the  chemical  methods  already  alluded  to.  It  aims  to  accomplish  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  results  such  as  would  be  brought  about  by  natural  weathering  in  per- 
haps as  many  years. 

Let  six  samples  of  the  stone,  all  from  the  same  bed  and  so  far  as  can  be  determined 
aU  exactly  alike,  be  selected  and  dressed  by  sawing  and  grinding  (never  by  hammer 
and  chisel)  to  a  uniform  size,  say  2-inch  cubes.  From  not  less  than  three  of  these 
let  the  ratio  of  absorption  be  ascertained  by  weighing,  immersing  in  water  for  not 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  reweighing.  Take  two  of  the  cubes  and  ascertain 
their  crushing  strength  when  dry ;  two  more  and  in  like  manner  ascertain  their  crash- 
ing strength  when  saturated  with  water,  say  after  twenty-four  hours'  immersion 
though  a  longer  time  would  be  preferable.     Take  the  two  remaining  onbes  and. 
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The  specific  gravity  or  density  of  stone  having  been  considered  by 
many  as  sufficiently  indicative  of  their  strength  to  be  authoritative,  the 
series  of  tests  given  below  were  made  by  Dr.  Bohme.  The  results  ob- 
tained seem  to  show  that  while  with  limestones  this  might  be  true,  with 
sandstones  such  tests  could  not  be  relied  upon.  A  moment's  reflection 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  us  the  cause  of  this,  since  the  strength  of  any 
stone,  which  is  but  an  aggregate  of  minerals,  is  necessarily  dependent 
not  upon  the  hardness,  density,  or  toughness  of  the  individual  miner- 
als themselves,  but  upon  the  tenacity  with  which  they  adhere  to  one 
another.    (See  ante  p.  306.) 

(a)  Limestone  mth  a  specific  gravity  of  2.68. 


Lowest  strength  . 
Highest  strength 


Five  wet 
samples. 


7, 154. 16 
9, 984. 54 


Five  dry 
samples. 


7,267.95 
10, 581. 91 


(&)  Limestone  mth  a  specific  gravity  of  2.70. 


Lowest  strength  . 
Highest  strength 


Eleven  wet 
samples. 


8, 050. 22 
10, 738. 36 


Eleven  dry 
samples. 


8, 050. 22 
12. 515. 80 


(c)  Limestone  with  a  specific  gravity  of  2.71. 


Lowest  strength 
Highest  strength 


Six  wet 
samples. 


7, 196. 83 
12, 316. 72 


Six  dry 
samples. 


7, 879. 54 
13, 66a  60 


after  cari'f 111  weighing,  Maturate  them  with  water,  and  subject  them  to  freezing  and 
thawing  by  artiticial  temperatures;  woi;;hiiig  them  again,  at  the  conclasion  of  the 
ox{)erimcnts.  tu  ioarti  the  loss  of  muterial,  if  any.  After  the  freezing  tests  are  oon- 
clnded  the  sann  cubes  should,  in  their  saturated  condition,  be  submitted  to  crushing 
tests.  l\y  a  compaiisou  of  the  results  thus  arrived  at  it  is  believed  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  durability  of  any  stone  could  be  obtained  than  would  be  possible  in  any 
other  way  tli:iu  by  the  actual  exposure  of  the  stone  for  a  period  of  many  years. 
Whore  stories  ar«)  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  acid  gases  of  cities  or  liable  to 
be  subjected  tf>  hij^h  temiieratures  from  burning  buildings,  artificial  atmo8f>heric  and 
fire  test^j  can  readily  be  applied  after  the  plan  adopted  by  Professor  Winchell  (Geol. 
of  Minn.,  final  rep.,  Vol.  i).  The  actual  cost  of  such  a  scries  of  experiments  need  not 
uoce8i«arily  be  great  after  the  apparatus  hivs  once  been  established.  Had  such  a  soriee 
been  inaagarated  by  the  National  Qovurnmeut  years  ago,  we  might  have  been  spared 
the  inflictioa  of  tho  piiuted  walU  of  the  White  House  and  Capitol. 
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(d)  Limestone  with  a  specific  gravity  of  2.72. 


Five  wet    I    Five  dry 
samples.         samples. 


Lowest  strength I      9,073.27 

Highest  strength  15,033.71 


9,  r.OO.  oO 
14, 934. 15 


(e)  Sandstone  with  a  specific  gravity  of  2.54. 


No.l 
No.  2 


Wet  Ham- 

pl<'8. 


12, 487. 40 
15, 48H.  bO 


Dry  sam- 

plOH. 


13,  ms,  GO 

14, 607.  02 


(/)  Sandstone  with  a  specific  gravity  of  2.5G. 


Wet  sam-       Dry  sam- 
ples,       j        pies. 


No.l 
No.  2 


10, 1G9. 44 
H,  518. 24 


9, 700. 10 
18, 902. 37 


(g)  Sandstone  with  a  specific  gravity  of  2.59. 


No.l 
No.  2 
No.  3 


Wet  sam- 
ples. 


Dry  sam- 
ples. 


8, 932. 04 
11,051.27 
17, 224. 45 


9, 700.  10 
11,349.50 
16, 754. 40 


See  Am.  Arch.,  November  4,  1882. 


(2)  MODULUS  OF  ELASTICITY. 

By  the  term  modulus  of  eldsticUy  is  understood  the  amount  of  force  in 
poandH  requisite  to  stretch  a  bar  of  any  material  I  inch  s(|uare  to  twice 
its  original  length,  provided  the  rate  of  stretch  couUl  continue  uniform 
throughout  the  trial  without  the  breaking  of  the  material.  The  moduhat 
of  rupture  is  the  force  requisite  to  break  a  similar  biw  1  inch  square 
resting  upon  supports  1  inch  apart,  the  load  being  applied  in  the  mid- 
dle. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn,  but  few  tests  of  this  nature 
have  been  made  upon  stone.  The  following  are  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
T.  H.  Johnson.* 


*  Bep.  State  Geol.  of  Indiana,  1881,  p.  45. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  strong  discrepauoy  in  favor  of  sawn 
over  tool-dressed  stone. 


Kind  of  atone. 

« 

Modulus  of 
rupture. 

Modulus  of 
elasticity. 

Crushing 
strength. 

Oolite  limestones,  Indiana,  tool  dressed* 

Oolite  limestones,  Indiana,  sawnt 

Granite,  Hallo  well.  Me.,  tool  dressed  t 

1,477 
2,336 
1.754i 
479 
2,825 

2. 679, 475 
4. 889. 480 
2,511,800 
398.234 
6,300,000 

7.857 
12.676 

Sandstones.  Ohio. sawn^ ...--. .... 

Comnaot  limestones.  Indiana,  sawn  D 

16, 312 

*  Average  of  twelve  determinations, 
t  Average  of  four  determinations. 
X  Average  of  two  determinationB. 


%  Average  of  five  determinations. 
I  Average  of  four  determinations. 
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Appendix  B. 


PStCES  AND  COST  OF  CVTTISa. 


The  prices  of  stone  and  the  cost  of  cutting  vary  with  the  price  of 
labor  and  the  oondltiooa  of  the  market,  hence  exact  figures  can  not  be 
given.  Those  giyea  below  are  qaoted  from  reliable  soarces,  and  will 
donbtleas  be  found  as  near  correct  as  possible  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 
Tbe  prices  are  for  the  roagh  stone  and  at  the  qnarry,  ordinary  size. 


wSJ^t™' 

Coat  af  dnmiiDg  pH  Hoan  '«(- 

Kluds 

SaWD 

SS^ 

PolnOtd. 

'iii" 

DhUelml. 

Renurka. 

Orullsi: 

*0.35to|J.T5 

l.MXo   ».W 
L.SOto  2.M 
2.00to  «.M 
<.(»to  6.00 

.TSU)  s.oo 

LOOM   2.W 

1.00 
.DIM     .10 

.UM    .M 

.00 

.MU>     .70 
.Mio     .40 

li^OOto  B.» 

n.»teia.tt 

1 

.M 

l«.40t«*0.T> 
.*0lo     .75 

UirblH^ 

S=S;:::::: 

srr.".,:: 

TmnMMa 

";8 

.W 

:1S 

.00 
.00 

.M 

bl«  reel. 

.IS 

.29 

Pt  aqasra 
iDcbea  Chick , 

rDoUn.Ura» 
pl-UorB., 

.10 

.IS 

.10 

siUi:"^ 

fcSl.*''"" 

BUILDING   AND   OKNAMENTAL   STONES. 


5il 


Prio6-li9t  of  Italian  marbles. 


Quality. 


First.. 
Second. 
First... 
Second. 
First... 

Do... 
Sec<»d. 
Third.. 
First  . 
Second. 
First... 
Second. 
First... 
Second. 
First... 

Do... 

Do... 


Kind  of  itene. 


Statoary 

do 

do 

do 

White  or  black  marble. 

do , 

do 

do 

White  veined 

do 

Bardigllo 

fo 

Bard^lio,  veined 


Portor.  black  and  gold. 
Red  mixed 


Parmazo 

do 

do 

Yellow 

Portor 

Black 

Breccia 

YeUow 

Green  (serpentine) . 

do 

Breccia 

Yellow 

Bed 


Quarry. 


Poi 


ggio 


SUvestro.. 


Bettogli 

...do. 

Canal  Bianco 

Giqja 

Bavaccione.. 
Tanti  Serittl. 

Vara 

Oioja 

Para.. 

OiotJa 

Serravessa... 

...do 

Bpesia 

licvanto 


HiaeffUa 
Peacma.. 


BoccadelFrobbi. 

SiennA 

Monte  d'Arma... 

Colonnata 

Orasnana 

....do 

Garflignaaa 

Genoa 

Serravezia 

Verona 

GaatelPoggio.... 


Price  per  cu- 
bic foot 


Lira.* 
85t<i4U 
15  to  18 
80  to  35 
12  to  16 
10 

9.50 

6 to  6.50 

4  to  i.  25 

10.50 

7 

8.50 
0.50 
8.75 
7.15 
10.50 
10.50 
12 
12 
12 
18  to  20 
11 

ia50 
EzceptionaL 
do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Prices  reckoned  on  blocks 
of  sufficient  size  for  an 
ordinary  statue  5  feet  in 
height. 

Prices  reckoned  on  blocks 
containing  not  less  than 
20  cubic  zeet. 


Prices  of  all  of  these  de* 

gnd  upon  tiie  sizes  of 
e  pieces  and    the 
beaufy  of  the  veining. 


*  A  lira  equals  19.8  cents  American  moaey. 

KoTB.— For  this  list  of  quarries  and  prices  we  are  indebtad  to  Hon.  WilliaM  P.  Bloa,  United  State 
consul  at  Leghorn,  Italy. 
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IMPOSTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SrO.VE' 


ISaT.!' 

111 

i 

i! 
Jill 

|rii 

if 

^1 

ToUl 

4»,IB8 
«4  718 

iS 

»9,1» 

s«e,.iw 
s.-ii,eo8 

*T0,047 
MO,  3^1 

«£.Md 

5ffl 

"J 

1,104 

Bl.  G9S 
72.388 
80.  SM 

82,  ate 

81,577 

rn,^ 

'   SI 

»S.0T3 
3,439 

liii 

•77 

•M 

«a 

W 



87 

11 

a 

lu  1884  tbe  classification  was  as  follows : 

TalM. 

Hacble,  id  block,  roDgb  or  squared,  of  all  kinda $611, SST 

Veined  marble,  eawed,  dreased,  or  otherwise,  inolDding  nurble  slabs  uid 

marble  paving  tiles 18^941 

All  manufactures  of,  not  specially  en ainerat«d OT,8KI 


Total.. 


593,067 


"Tbe  tables  liere  given  relative  to  the  imports  and  exports  of  Tarions  kinds  of  stODS 
are  taken  bodily  from  Williams's  Uineral  BcMHitvea  of  tbe  United  States,  1883-'84. 


BUILDIKO  AND   OBNAMENTAL  STONES. 


Building  stone  {excJutife  of  xtarbk),  parixg  tlone,  a«d$to»e  ballast  imported  and  tnlrred 
for  consumption  in  the  Uniled  S(alcit,  1607  to  ItiHi,  iietuiire. 


;s 

miiijidE 

UuUclinR  iitoDc, 

Slnd- 

'^t'.' 

Lime- 

PBTiEE 

BalluL 

Total 
vnlao. 

j««j£- 

IJ^ititj. 

TBlUB. 

r™,r«. 

«T,61D 

Is 

■.■I1.H3 
M.ZOII 

«:>(« 

34.  nw 

iStki 
m!iS 

11 

1813 
IS.UIW 

s! 

«;«,«Bi 
si.  4m 

lie  All 

11W.M8 

li 

•5,718 

2.im 

1 
g 

«23T 

11.  IJl 

i;S 

1.1.050 

iruis 

M7,e« 

JSSS 

as 

ids!  410 

E1S.«KI 

248,  MO 

l.US 

ir.,7is 

lG,He7 

14,-aSl 
12,11W 

so;  BOO 

im"'.'.:'.'. 

iifn'".'.','.'. 
iirta 

111711 

Itm 

i 

I,  Ml 

5,518 

S.78B 
1.341 

:f>iJ 

1,005 

1020 
2,S7fl 

Marble  and  stone  o/  dvmeitie  production  exported  /rom  Ike  Vuited  Stales. 


Fival  y«r  fU.linK 

KouKli- 

IKIB 

'"■^ 

•13. 303 

aioiT 


1,:i5b 
«.B(17 


;\Ev:"- 

KuUBli- 

1 

li 

i 

;;::"::i:;;i;:' 

»3KI        30,2X3 


1874 iii,m> 


IU>,44! 
lIK.4Sg 


H.  Mis.  17U,  pt.  2 
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MarhU  and  stone,  and  manufactures  of  marble  and  stonet  of  foreign  prodnctian  exported 

from  the  United  States,  1872  to  1884,  inclusive. 


ViacaX  yeai  ending  Jane 
30— 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Value. 


$1,029 
4,571  ' 
1,028 
3,428 

13,  371 


FiBcol  year  ending  June 
30- 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


Value. 


$8,475 
3,448 
6.364 
6,816 


Fiscal  year  ending  June 
30— 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


Value. 


$709 

4,848 

400 

8,420 


Sunimariziug  the  foregoiug  statistics  the  movcmeut  daring  the  fiscal 
years  1882, 1883,  and  1884  may  be  stated  thus : 

Balance  of  trade  in  marble  and  stone. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30— 


1«J2 
1883 
1884 


Imports. 


$828,  839 

1,476,658 

821, 389 


Exports. 

Of  domestic 
produc- 
tions. 

Re-exports 

of  foreign 

pro«)uo- 

tions. 

Total 
exports. 

$614, 430 
541,553 
603,260 

$4,844 

490 

8, 420 

$619. 278 
542.043 
611,680 

Excess  of 
imports 
over  ex- 
ports. 


$209,561 
033,615 
209,709 


1 

lu  addition  to  the  domestic  exports  tabulated  there  are  occasional 
insignificant  exports  of  roofing  slate,  amounting  in  1871  to  |1,256,  and 
in  1881  to  1 1,018. 


Appendix  D. 

list  of  some  of  the  more  important  stone  structures  of  the 

united  states, 


Locality. 


Akron, Ohio  . 
Albany,  N.  Y 

Au^uHta,Me. 

Atlanta,  Ga  .. 
Baltimoro,  Lfd 


Rancor,  Me . . 
Boston,  Maea 


Stracture. 


Memorial  Chapel 
State  Capitol  .... 


Material. 


City  Uall 


Sandstone,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Granite,  Hallowoll,  Me.  (in  great 
part). 

Grnuittf,  Millfonl,  Maaa 

Granite,  Maine 


UiiTtetl  St4ite8  tonrt  and  iioatof- 

lice  building.  i 

StoteCapitol Gianite,  UalloweU,  Me 

Ah.vIuui  fur  the  InMuno i do 

United  SlatcH  Ar8<Minl I do 

UniU^d     StAtira    poat-otliGe     and     Granite,  Vt 

court-house.  j 

£uta w  riace  Baptist  Ch  urch :  White   msrble    (dolomite),  Texas 

and  Cuckeysville,  Md. 
Brown    Memorial    Presbyterian  I do 

Church.                                            I 
Franklin     Street     Presbyteiian  ' do 

Church. 


CityHjiU    

Peabody  Institute 


.do 
do 


Kii-st  Presbyterian  Church SandMtoce,  Xew  Brunswick,  X.J 

City  IVisoii  ;  Gneiss,  Jones's  FuIIh,  Md 

Catliolic  (Uitliedial  I  (;neiss,p:ilicolt  City.  Md 

Post-oflico  and  rustoin-liouse '  Granite,  Fi-ankforCMe 

King's  Chapi'l    Granite  (iMiwhiers) 

Unit-ed  States  cuHtoui-liouse Granite,  Quinc}',  Mass 

Uniteil  States  courthouse ' do 

Masonic  Temple j do 

St.  Paul's  Church | do 

Merchants  'Exchange ' do 

Mount  Vernon  Church i do 

Unitarian  Ciiurch,  Jamaica  Plains do 

Bowdoin  Square  Itaptint  Church..: ^o. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument ' do 

Unite<l  States  nont-nflico '.  Granite,  Cape  Ann,  Mass 

Boston  Wat<»r-  Works i do 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  (;hurch do 

Henild  Buildine 1  Granite,  Concord,  K.  II r  .. 

Transcript  Building do 

Advertiser  Buildinj! do 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital..    Granite,  Westford,  Mass 

Massachusetts  General  Ilospital  ' do 

(addition).                                         I 
Eiiuitable  Insurance  Company's  '  Granite,  Ilallowell,  Mo 

building' 
Odd  Fellows'  Memorial  Hall  (in    do 

part).  I 

Parker  House,  on  School  street .  Marble,  Rutland,  Vt 

St  Cloud  Hotel do 

Hotel  Dartmouth  do , 

Hotel  Vendome  (old  part) ;  Marble,  Italy 

New  York  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company's  building. 

Hotel  Vendome  (new  part) 

Hotel  Pelham 


Date  of 
erec- 
tion. 


1863*82 


1K84 

1829-'32 

1837-'40 

1828 

18i:0 


180G 

1855 

1749 '54 

1K37.*48 

1830'31 

1828- '2» 

1820 

1M2 


1825.'42 
1869- '«2 


1818.'21 
18M 


Second  Unitarian  Church. 
Arlington  Street  Church . . 


Young  Men's   Christian  Union, 

Boylston  street. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union . . . . 


Marble  (dolomite),  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 
do 


1854 


Bed  sandstone,  Portland,  Conn., 
and  New  Jersey. 

Red  sandstone,  Newark.  N.  J 

Red  sandstone.  Belleville  and  Lit- 
tle Falls.  K.J 

Red  sandstone.  Bay  View,  New 
Brunswick. 

Sandstone,  Amher8t»  Ohio 
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UNITED  STATES—Contmned. 


Locality. 


Boston.  Mass 


Brookljn,  N.  Y 


Cambridire,  Mohs  . . 
Chicago,  111 , 


Columbia,  S.  C 
Denver,  Colo  . 


noboken,  N.  T... 
Jer8«y  City,  N.  J. 

Maiden,  Mafts.... 


Mif1d)etown,Coiin  . 
Minneapolis,.  Minn 


Mobile,  Ala 

Na*shville,  Tcnn 


Newark,  N.  J 


New  Orleans,  La 


New  York  City. 


Structure. 


Harvard  College  Building,  Arch 
street. 

First  Church,  Marlborough  and 
Berkeley  stret^ts. 

Brattle  S<inaro  Church 

Central  Congregationtil  Church . . . 

Enianut^l  Church.  Newbury  street. 

New  Old  South  Church 

Second  UniverMslist  Church 

Tremont  Street  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

CathiHlrHl  of  the  Holy  Cross 

St.  James  (Kpifffopnl)  Chufch 

St.  I'eter'ji  Church  ( Ooichcster) . . 

Trinity  Chunh 

Academy  of  Dosicn,  Montague 
street. 

Soldiers'  Monumcut 

Court-house 

do 

Cuntoro-honse    and     postoflice 

building. 
Chamber  of  Commerce 


MaterlaL 


Sandstone,  Amherst,  Ohio  — 
Conglomerate,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


G  ranite,  Oedham,  Mssh 

Brown  sandstone,  Vortlaod,  Conn. 


Date  of 
erec- 
tion. 


Palmer  Houro 

Grand  PaiiHc  HoU'l  

St*.  Paul  UniverHalint  Church. 
Uniun  League  Clubhouse 


Central  MudicHall 

State  llourte 

PoAt-oflice  and  court-houso  . . 

Windm»r  Hotel 

Union  Depot 

Union  Pacific  Freight  Depot. 

Itio  (irando  Depot 

Stevens's  Institute 

(Jourt-house 

St.  Patrick  8  Cathedral 

Converse  Memorial  Library  . 


Woslcyan  University  buildings.. 
Washburoe  Flouring  Mills 


University  of  Minnesota 

UnivcrAnlist  Church , 

City  hall 

Westminist-cr  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Custom-House 

do 


State  capitol 

Custom  -  house  and  post  •  o  fU  c  e 

building. 

County  court-houso 

Custom-house 

Monument  to  General  llobert  E. 

Lee. 

('olumbia  College 

Trinity  Church,  Broadway    and 

Wall  Htri»et. 
Lenox  Librar3-,  Fifth  avenue  and 

Seventieth  street. 
Hospital,  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor, 

Staton  Island. 

Ludlow  Htreet  jail 

Halls  of  justice  or  "  Tombs  " 

Seventh  Kegiment  armory 

Metropolitan  Munenm  of  Art 

New  Y  ork  po-st-olllce 

Courthouse  in  City  Hall  Park 

Astor  House 

Reformed  Church,  La  Fayette 

Placo. 
Egyptian  obelisk  in  Central  Park  . 


Granite.  Mason,  N.H 

Dolomite,  Lemont,  HI 

)Granite,  Fox  Island,  Me 

^Oolitic  limestone,  Bedford,  Ind 

Sandstone,  Freestone,  Ohio 


Granite.   Fox   Island  and  Hallo- 
well,  Me. 

Sandstone,  Amherst,  Ohio 

do 

Dolomite,  I^roont,  III 

Brovt'n     sandstone,     Springfield, 
Mhms. 

Dolomite,  Lemont,  III 

Granite,  near  Columbia,  S.C 

Granite,  Winnsborongh,S.C 

Khyolite-tuff,  Douglas  County,Colo, 

......do 

do 

do  

Diabase,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 

do 

do 

Sand.ttone,  East   Long   Meadow, 
Mass. 

Brown  sandstone, Portland,  Conn. 

Magnesian  limestone,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

do 

do 

do 

Brown  sandstone.  Fond  du  Lac, 
Minn. 

Granite,  Quincy,  Mass 

Oolitic  limostone.  Bowling  Green, 

Ky. 
Limestone  near  Nashville,  Tenn.. 

Sandstone,  Little  Falls,  N.J 


.1880 


do. 


Granite,  Quincy,  Mass 

Granite,  (ioorgia 

Gray  marble,  Knoxville,  Tenu... 
Ite<l  sandstone,  Potsdam,  N.  Y  ... 
Brown  sandstone.  Little  Falls,  N.J.  . . . 


1873-'85 


1838 
1882 


1858 


1872 


Limestone,  Locki>ort,  N.  Y. 
Granite.  Spnico  Head,  Me.. 


Granite,  Hallowell,  Me — 

do 

Granite,  Round  Pond,  Me. 
Granite,  Mt.  Deseit,  Me.. 
Granite,  Dix  Island,  Me  .. 

do 

(rranito,  Quincy,  Mass  — 
do 


Hornblcndtf  granite,  Eg3rpt 


1883 
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ST  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  STONE  STRUCTURES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES— Continued, 


Locality. 


)w  York  City 


Structure. 


St.  Patrick'H  Cathedral  (in  port).. 
Old   city   linli,   oust,    mouIIi,    uud 

wetit  irontM. 
Treasury  1)u!1din*r.  Wail  Hlreot  . .. 
St.  Patrick's  Cuthudral  (in  part).. 

Stock  KzchaDKe 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  <iu  ])iirt).. 

Union  Dime  Savinj^ii  Bank 


Fortiflcations.  Fort  Richmond — 

Fortidcations,  Fort  Lafayette 

Fortifications  at  Willets  Point  ... 
Fortifications  at  Governor's  Isl- 
and. 
Fortifirjitions  at  R«'dloe's  Island., 

Fortiflcaiioim  at  Ellis  Ixlsnd 

Fortifications,  Fort  Schuyler, 

ThropjfH  Neck. 
Fori i ties t ions,   Fort  Wadsworth, 
Staten  iHland. 

Fortifications,  Fort  Hamilton 

Fort illciit ions,  Fort  Diamond 


f 


IjTo^kb  n/  "'^ ''°*^     Neu- York  and  Brooklyn  hridge.  ' 


liladc'lphia.  Pa, 


Giraid  Bank., 


United  States  custom-house  . 

Unit4i<l  StiU«^s  mint  

United  States  Naval  Asylum 

Mercliants'  Kxchan|2:e 

Girard  Ctdloj^o 

Philadelphia  National  Bank  . 

First  National  Bank... 

New  Masonic  Temple 


New  Post-OfKce 


Material, 


Dolomite  (marble).  Lee,  Ma^s — 
Dolomite  (marble),   West  Stock 

bridge,  Muss. 

dt>    

Dolomite  (marble),  Tuckahoe.N.Y. 

do  

''Snowflake"  marble    (dolomite), 

Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 
Marble  (dolomite),  Pleaaantville, 

N.  Y. 

(iranite,  Dix  Island,  Me 

Brown  sjindstone.  New  Jersey... 

Granite,  Spruce  Head,  Me 

...  .  do 


Date  of 
erec- 
tion. 


do. 

....  do. 
Gneiss  . 


Granite,  Maine. 


.do. 
.do. 


DrUand,  Mo 


rovidcnce,  R.  I 


St.  Mark's  Protestant  Episcopal 

CI  I II  re  h. 

Bank  <»!"  Commerce 

Bank  of  North  A meric4i 

H«)lv  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  . 

Fifth  Baptist  Church 

New  city  liuildings 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Memorial  Baptist  Ch'ureli 

Holy  Communion  ('Inirch 

AcHdnmy  of  Natural  Sciences 

Young  Men's  Christian  As.socia- 

tion. 
Forts  Preble,  Sc.immel,  and  Gorges 


Granite,  Frankfort,  Me.;  Concord, 
N.  II.;  Spruce  Head,  Me.;  C*ape 
Ann,  Mass.;  Hurricane  Island, 
Me.;  Westerly,  K.  1.;  East  Blue- 
hill.  Me.;  Stony  Creek,  Conn.; 
Mt.  Desert  Island,  Me.;  Chance- 
burgh.  N.  J. 

Limestone,  Rondout,  N.  Y.;  King- 
stim,  N.  Y.;  Isle  La  Motte, 
LakeChamplain;  \Villsborough 
Point,  Lake  Champlaiu;  near 
C:itskill,  N.  Y. 

Limestone  (marble),  Montgomery 
County,  I'a. 

do 

do 

do 

do  

do 

Gianit«,  Quincy,  Masa 

..  do 

Granite.  Fox  Island,  Me.;  Cape 
Ann,  Mass. 

Granit4\  Dix  Island,  Me.;  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sandstone,  Poitland,  Conn 


do. 
do. 
do 
do. 


Post-oftico 


Custom-hon.Ho. 
City  hall  


Soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument 

Post-office  and  custom-house 

Roger  Williams's  monument 

New  Catholic  cathiMl ral 

(trace  Church 

First  Congregational  Church  . . . 


Dolomit«^  (marble),  I^ee  Mass 

Serpentine,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

do , 

do 

do , 

Sandstone,  Ohio 


(iranite,  Mount  Waldo,  Biddeford, 

and  Spruce  Head,  Me. 
Crvstalline    limestone    (marble), 

Vermont. 
Granite,  Hallo  well,  Me.,  Concord, 

N.  H. 
Granite,  Hurricane  Island,  Me.; 

Westerly,  R.  I.,  and  (^onconl, 

N.  H.     * 

Granite,  Westerly.  R.  I 

Granite,  Qnincv.  Mass. 

Granite,  Westerly,  R.  I 

Sandstone,  Portland,  Conn 

Sandstone,  Little  Falls.  N.  J 

Granite.  Smithfleld,  R.  I 


1798 

1819 
1829 
1830 
1832 
1833 
1850*80 
18A.5 
1872 

1885 

1849 

1850 
1850 
1867 
1803 


1871 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1868 


1872 
1872 


1858 
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LIST  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  STONE  STRUCTURES  OF  THE 

UNITED  5rjr£5— Continued. 


Locality. 


Saint  Paal,  Minn. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


San  FrancisTO,  Cal. 


Savannah,  Ga 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Washington,  D.  C  . 


Stractnre. 


Catholic  cathedral 


Unitarian  church 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church. 


United  States  custom-bonso  ana 
post-otfice. 

Adams  school 

Franklin  school 

County  Jail    

Asscmhly  house 


New  Mormon  Temple. 
Bank  of  CaUrornia  — 


United  States  mint 


Presby t4»rian  church 

Custom-house ■ 

State  cupitol 

Srate  priKon 

Executive  Mansion 

Treasury  lSuildiu)(,  old  portion.. . 
Troa.Hury  Buildini;.  new  fioriion . . 
Pat^tnt  Ottice  Bnildinie.  old  portion. 
Patent  Ollico  Building,  extension 

Chapel  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery 

Georgetown  Conej;e  (new  liulld- 

in>r.) 
Cabin   tfohn's  Bridf^e,    parapets 

and  copiuK. 
Washin^ttm  Monument,  exterior, 

in  part. 
Wasuiiigton  Monument,  exterior 

Washington  Monnment,  intorior. . 


General  Post-Oflice,  old  portion  . . 

General  Post-Office,  extension  . . . 

Unit^'d  States  Capitol,  old  portion. 
United  Slates  Capitol,  extension. . 
United  States  Capitol,  extension, 
columns. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

St.  Doniinick's  ('hiircb 

Corcoran  Art  (jallery  (in  part)  . .. 

Stati',  War,  and  Navy  Building,  s 

Butler  house,  Capitol  Hill 


Material. 


Magnesian  limettooe,  Saint  Paul, 

Minn. 

do 

Magnesian    limestone,     Kasota, 

Minn. 
do 


do. 

do. 

.do. 


Granite,  Little  Cottonwocl  Cafkon, 
Utah. 

do 

Blue  sandstone,  Angel  Island, 
San  FraHciseo  Bay. 

Sandstone,  New  Castle  Island, 
Gulf  of  Georgia,  British  Colum- 
bia. 

Granite,  Quincy,  Mass 

do 

Sandstone,  Trenton, K.J 

do  

Sandstone,  Actinia  Creek 

do 

Granite,  Dix  Island,  Maine    

Sandstone,  Acquia  Creek,  Va 

Dolomite  (marble;,  Cockeysville, 
Md. 

Mica  schist,  near  Washington    .. 

do 


Date  of 
erec- 
tion. 


1873.'74 
1872 


1865 
1874 


1853 


1836*41 

1855 

183742 

1849-'64 


Sandstone,  Seneca  Creek,  Md ) 


Dolomite  (marble),  Lee,  Maaa.. 


Dolomite  (marble),  Cockeysville, 

Md. 
Mica  schist,   near    Washington ; 

Sranite,  Massachusetts  and 
laine. 

Dolomite  (marble) ,  West  Chester, 
N.Y. 

Dolomite  (marble),  Cockeysville, 
Md. 

Sandstone,  A cquia  Creek 

Dolomite  (marble;.  Lee.  Mass  .. 

Dfibuuite  (marble),  C'oi'keysville, 
Md. 

Samlstoiie.  Seneca  Creek,  Md 

Gneiss.  Port  Deposit,  Md 

Sandstone,  Bdloville,  N.  J 

Basomnnt  and  snb-basement  gran- 
ite, Maine  :  HuiterHtnictnreKrao- 
\W,  near  Kichniond.  Vo. 

Granite,  Cape  Ann,  Mass 


1848-*&5 
1848-'84 


1839 

1855 

17KI 
1851-'65 


1847-'56 


1871-'86 


Appendix  E. 

BIBLIOGRdPnr  OF  WORKS  OX  BUILDiya  STOXE. 

The  followiDg  list  includes  all  the  principal  works  on  the  subject  of 
buildin^)^  stone  which  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice.  It  does  not 
include  isolated  and  special  papers  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  various  journals  and  periodicals,  or  State  geological  reports. 
Such^  when  containing  matter  of  sufficient  importance,  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  text  and  reference  given  in  the  foot-notes.  The  list  is 
arranged  alphabetically  by  authors. 

Blum,  Dr.  J.  Keinhard.  Litburgik  oder  Miuer.iIi(M)  und  FelMiirton  nacb  ihrer  Au- 
wenduug  in  okonomischer,  artistischer  und  teclniischor  I]inaicbt  systcmatisch 
abgehandelt.    Stuttgart,  1840. 

Hr>iiMK,  Dr.  Die  Festigkeit  der  Bauniaterialion.  Ilesultato  dcr  IJntersucbnngen  in 
dor  Station  zur  Priifung  der  Festigkeit  von  Hanstoinen  an  der  kHuigliohen 
Gewerbe-Akademie  zu  Berlin,  etc.    Berlin,  1870. 

BrKGOYXK,  Sir  .John.  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  tbe  Blasting  and  Quarrying  of 
Stone.     London  :  J.  Wesle,  1852. 

BuRXHAM,  S.  M.  History  and  Uses  of  Limestone  and  Marbles.  Illustrated  witli 
colored  plates.    Boston  :  S.  E.  Cassino  &  Co.,  1Hh:1. 

Chatkat,  Th^iodore.  Tecbnologie  du  B:\tinient  on  l^tude  Complete  des  Mat^riaux 
de  tonte  E8|M>ce  employ<^8  dans  les  constructions,  etc.     2,  (-d,    I'aris,  IHirlO. 

Daviks,  I).  C.     Slate  an<l  Slate  Quarrying.     I^ndon:  Crosby,  Lockwood  &  Co.,  lH7d. 

Df.lksse,  a.     Mat<^riaux  de  Construction  de  rExposition  Universcllo  de  187r>.   Paris, 
18r>r). 

Dobsox,  Edward.  Masonry  and  Stone-cutting.  Weale's  Rutii men tary  series.  Lon- 
don :  Crosby,  Lockwood  &  Co.,  1873. 

CKRSTENnEKOK,  Heinricii  VON.  Ivatecliismus  der  Bauniatcrialkunde,  etc.  Berlin, 
1H(»8. 

Gottgetreu,  Ruixhj'II.  Pbysischo  und  Cbemiscbe  Bescbaffenbeit  der  Baumate- 
rialien.    2  vols.    Berlin,  1880-*81.     Verlag  von  Julius  Springer. 

(iRUEiiKR,  Berxiiard.  Die  Baumaterialieu-Lebro.  Berlin,  1 8(»:5.  Verlag  von  Ernst 
«&.  Korn. 

GwiLT,  JosEiMi.     An  Encyclopedia  of  Arcbitecture.     London,  1851. 

Hall,  Prof.  James.     Report  on  Building  Stones. 

Hartmaxn,  Dr.  Carl.  VolIstUndiges  llandbucb  der  Steinarbeiten,  etc.  Weimar, 
1HII2. 

Hauexsciiild,  Haxs.  Katecliismns  der  Baumatcrialien.  Wien  :  Lebmann  &.  Went- 
zel,  1879. 

Hull,  Edward.  A  Treatise  on  tbe  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Foreign  Countries.     London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1872. 

Kerstex,  E.  Die  Baumaterialienkunde,  etc.  Leipzig  (not  dated).  Vcrlag  von 
Ednard  Habuel. 
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KOllscii,  Carl.    Die  Haiiiuaterialioukuude  fUr  ansfttbronde  Banteckniker  und  fUr 

Studireiide  dcr  BauwissenBchaft.    SchwetscLke  &  Sohn.    Brnho,  1861. 
Mal^:cot,  L^:ox.    Matdriaux  do  Coustructiou  employi^s  on  Belgiqne.     Braxelles  & 

Lidgc,  1«G6. 
Newberry,  J.  S.    Building  and  Ornanicutal  Stones.    Report  of  Judges,  Group  1,  U. 

S.  Iiiternat.  Ex.,  1876,  Vol.  ill.    Washington,  1880. 
Notes  on  Building  Construction.    Part  iii.    Materials  (South  Kensington  Educational 

Series).     London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  1879. 
SciiLEGRL,  Carl  Friedrich.     Die  Lehre  von  don  Baumaterialien  und  den  Arbeiien 

dcr  Maurcr.    Leipzig:  Verlag  von  Heinrich  Matthcs,  1857. 
Schmidt,  Otto.     Die  Baumaterialien.   Berlin,  1881.    Verlag  von  Theodor  Hofmann. 
Report  on  the  Building  Stones  of  the  Unitinl  States,  and  Statistics  of  the  Quarry 

Industry  for  1880.  Vol.  x.  Kcport  of  the  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  Statea 

Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office,  1884. 
Thurston,  K.  H.    Materials  of  Construction.    New  York :  Wiley  &.  Sons,  1885. 
Violet,  Adolph.     Lcs  Marhres  et  les  Machines  li  travailler  le  marbre.    (Rapports 

sur  TExposition  de  1878,  xxvin.)    Paris,  1879. 
Visser,  J.  £.    Die  Baumaterialien.     Handbuch  fiir  Architecten,  etc.    Eniden,  1861. 
Webher,  Martin.    Das  Schleifen,  Poliren,  Fiirben  und  kiinstlerische  Verzieren  des 

Maruiors.     Weimar,  1878.     Bernhard  Friedrich  Voigt. 
Wexck,  Dr.  JiTLius.     Die  Lelire  von  den  Baumaterialien,  etc.     Berlin,  1863. 


Appendix  F. 

GLOSSARY  OF  TERIdS. 

JQolian  rocks.  Fragmoutal  rocks  composed  of  wind-drifted  materialH.  The  ''drift 
sand  rock,"  the  common  building  stone  of  Bermuda,  is  a  good  example. 

Argillaceous.    Containing  clayey  matter. 

Ashlar  masonry.    Cut  stone  laid  in  continuous  courses. 

Bardlglio.  This  is  a  favorite  Italian  marble  obtained  on  Montalto,  on  the  sonthern 
bonlers  of  Tuscany.  It  is  a  gray  or  bluish  color,  traversed  by  dark  veins. 
In  some  specimens  the  veining  assumes  the  appearance  of  llowers,  when  it  is 
known  as  Bardiglio  fiorito.  The  name  is  now  commonly  applied  to  any  mar- 
ble having  this  color  and  vcining. 

Bastard  granite.  A  somewhat  indefinite  name  given  by  quarrymeu  to  gneissic  or 
schistose  rocks,  resembling  granit^^s  in  a  general  way,  but  differing  in  structure. 
The  name  is  frequently  applied  by  quarrymeu  to  any  vein  or  dike  rock  occur- 
ring in  a  granite  quarrj-. 

Bird's-eye-marble.  A  term  used  in  Iowa  to  designate  a  fossil  coral  (Acervularia 
davidsonia),  and  usd  for  making  small  ornaments. 

Bituminous.    Containing  bitumen. 

Breast.    The  face  or  wall  of  a  quarry  is  sometimes  called  by  this  name. 

Breccias.  Fragmental  stones,  the  individual  particles  of  which  are  large  and  angular 
in  form. 

Bluestone.  In  Maryland  a  gray  gneiss;  in  Ohio  a  gray  sandstone ;  in  theDistrictof 
Columbia  a  mica  schist ;  in  New  York  a  blue-gray  sandstone ;  in  Pennsylvania 
a  blue-gray  sandstone.     A  popular  term  ;  not  suHicientl}'  definite  to  be  of  value. 

Butt.  The  butt  of  a  slate  quarry  is  where  the  overlying  rock  comes  in  contact  with 
an  inclined  stratum  of  slate  rock. 

Calcareous.    Containing  lime. 

Cavernous.  Containing  irregular  cavities  or  pores,  due  in  most  cases  to  the  removal 
of  some  mineral,  or  in  limestones  of  a  fossil. 

Cellular  or  vesicular.  Ccnitaining  cells  or  vesicles.  This  structure  is  very  com- 
mon in  recent  eruptive  rocks',  especially  the  glassy  fitrnis.  Sometimes  the  stone 
contains  so  many  ccils  that  it  will  float  on  water,  as  is  the  case  with  common 
pumice.  These  cells  are  in  many  crises  subsequently  tilled  with  other  minerals, 
and  the  rock  is  then  called  amygdaloidal.  The  Brighton  melaphyr  is  the  best 
example  of  amygdaloidal  structure  found  in  our  building  stones. 

Choncoidal  fracture.  When  the  surfaces  of  a  chip  broken  off  by  a  hammer  are 
curved  like  a  bivalve  mollusk  the  stone  is  said  to  have  a  choncoidal  fracture. 
Compact  stones,  like  lithographic  limestones,  obsidians,  and  flints,  usually 
break  in  this  manner. 

Clayholes.  Cavities  in  stones  which  are  usually  filled  with  fine  sand  or  clayey  ma- 
terial often  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  stone  itself  and  so  loosely  cohertMit  as  to 
fall  away  immediately  or  to  weather  out  on  exposure.  They  are  especially 
prevalent  in  many  of  our  Triassic  sandstones,  and,  besides  being  unsightly,  aro 
elements  of  weakness  and  should  always  be  avoided. 
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Concretionary.  Made  of  concretions,  or  rounded  particles  formed  by  the  collecting  of 
mineral  matter  around  some  center  so  as  to  form  a  rounded  mass  composed  of  con- 
centric la^^ers  like  tbe  coatings  of  an  onion.  When  the  concretions  are  small, 
like  the  roe  of  a  fisb,  the  structure  is  called  oolitic^  or  if  large  as  a  pea,  piaolUie. 
The  host  examples  of  this  structure  in  our  building  stones  are  the  oolitic  lime- 
stones of  Bedford,  Ind.,  and  other  places.    A  rare  structure  in  crystalline  rocks. 

Conglomerates.    Fragment al  stones  composed  of  large,  rounded  fragments. 

Coquina.  The  Spanish  name  for  a  shell  limestone  which  occurs  abundantly  in  Flor- 
ida, composed  simply  of  a  mass  of  shells  connected  together. 

Coral  limestone.    A  rock  composed  of  fragments  of  corals. 

Crystalline.  Consisting  wholly  of  crystals  or  crystalline  particles,  not  fragmental. 
Hocks  which  like  granite  or  crystalline  limestone  are  made  up  wholly  of  crys- 
talline grains  are  called  crysiatUne-granitlar  or  granular-crystalline  rocks.  The 
ieriwfi  micro  crijHlaUine  and  ci'ifpfo-cn/Htalline  are  often  applied  to  rocks  in  which 
the  individual  particles  are  too  small  to  be  readily  distinguished  by  thennaided 
eye.  Such  rocks  are  sometimes  called  compact^  a  term  which  is  also  applied  to 
fragmental  rocks  of  similar  texture. 

Curb.  A  flat  piece  of  stone  placed  vertically,  bounding  the  street  edges  of  side- 
walks, etc. 

Diabase.    An  eruptive  rock  composed  essentially  of  a  plagioclase  feldspar  and  angite. 

Dikes  (or  dykes).  Masses  of  volcanic  rock  which  have  been  forced  up  from  below 
in  a  molten  condition  to  till  fractures  or  fissures  in  the  earth's  crust.  Such  are 
also  called  trap-rocks.  The  diahsises  and  a  variety  of  eruptive  rocks  frequently 
occur  in  the  form  of  dikes. 

Diorite.  An  eruptive  rock  composed  essentially  of  a  plagioclase,  feldspar,  and  horn- 
blemle. 

Dip.  The  slo|>e  or  pitch  of  the  strata,  or  the  angle  which  the  layers  make  with 
the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

Dolomite.    A  stone  coni)>osed  of  mixed  calcium  an<l  magnesium  carbonates. 

A  "Dry."  A  natural  seam  usually  invisible  when  the  rock  is  freshly  quarried,  but 
which  is  brought  out  on  exposure  to  weather  or  sometimes  during  the  process 
or  cutting.     A  very  s(!rious  defect  in  many  stones. 

Eecarpment.     A  nearly  vertical  natural  face  of  rock  or  ledge. 

Feldspathic.     Containing  felds])ar. 

Ferruginous.     Containing  iron  oxides. 

Fibrous.  Having  a  struetnn^  as  though  made  up  of  bundles  of  distinct  fibers.  This 
structure  is  not  found  in  any  building  stone,  but  is  common  in  some  forms  of 
gypsum  and  of  calcite,  whic>h  are  usetl  for  making  small  ornaments. 

Flagstone.  Any  kind  of  a  stone  which  separates  naturally  into  thin  tabular  plates 
suitable  for  pavements  and  curbing.  Especially  apidicable  to  sandstones  and 
schists. 

Flint.  Quartz  in  any  kind  of  rock  is  commonly  known  to  quarrymen  as  Hint.  True 
Hint  is  amorphous  silica,  occurring  in  nodular  form  in  chalk  beds. 

Foliated  or  schistose.  Terms  applied  to  rocks  which,  like  gneiss  and  schist,  have 
their  constituents  arranged  in  more  or  less  definite  nearly  parallel  planes. 

Fragmental  or  clastic.    Terms  which  are  applied  to  rocks  composed  of  fragmeuts,  • 
like  ordinary  sandstom*.     When  the  fragments  are  the  size  of  a  pea  or  larger, 
and  rounded  in  form,  the  structure  is  called  conglomerated^  or  if  the  particles 
are  angular,  breccia teiL 

Freestone.  This  is  a  term  which  huH  been  applied  to  stones  that  work  freely  in  any 
direction.  Especially  applied  to  sandstones  and  limestones.  A  term  of  no  spe- 
cial value,  as  it  is  too  indelinite. 

Gneiss.  A  rock  of  the  com])ositioii  of  granite  T>ut  in  which  the  ingredients  are 
arranged  in  more  or  less  parallel  layers. 

Gneissoid.     Like  gneiss. 

Grain.    The  direction  in  a  rock  at  right  angles  with  the  rift. 
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Granite.  A  rock  consisting  of  qnartz,  orthoclose,  and  mica  or  other  accessory  min- 
erals. In  tbo  stone-cutter's  nomenclature  no  distinction  is  made  between  the 
varieties ;  all  stones  which  are  hard,  granular,  and  crystallized  are  called  gran- 
ite. 

Granitoid.    Thoronghly  crystalline  and  massive,  like  granite. 

Granular.  A  term  applied  to  rocks  composed  of  distinct  grains,  whether  fragmental 
and  wat«r  worn  or  crystalline. 

Ghreenatone  or  griinstein.  A  term  formerly  used  to  designate  certain  basic  eruptive 
rockH  occnrring  in  the  form  of  diken.  Through  mistaken  notions  regarding  their 
true  natnre  and  from  a  general  similarity  in  their  appearance  the  name  was 
made  to  iuclndc  a  variety  of  compact,  dark-greenish  or  nearly  black  rocks, 
which  microscopic  examination  has  shown  to  bo  principally  diabase  and  dio- 
rite. 

Grit.     Any  sharp,  gritty  sandstone  or  schist  used  as  a  whetstone  or  hone. 

Grub-saw.  A  saw  made  from  a  notched  blade  of  thin  iron,  and  provided  with  a 
wooden  back.     Used  with  sand  for  sawing  stone  by  hand-power.    (Sou  Pluto  V.) 

Guys.     Hopes  or  chains  used  to  prevent  anything  from  swinging  or  moving  about. 

Hackly  fracture.    A  term  applied  when  the  surfaces  of  a  fracture  are  rough  and 

jagged- 
Joints.    Divisional  pianos  which  divide  the  rock  in  the  quarry  into  natnral  blocks. 

There  are  usually  two  or  threu  nearly  parallel  series  called  by  quarrymen 

end  joints,  back  joints,  and  bottom  joints,  according  to  their  position.    (See 

section  F.) 

Ledge.    Any  natural  solid  body  of  rock. 

Lewis  hole.  The  Lewis*  hole  consists  of  a  series  of  two  or  more  holes  drilled  as 
closely  together  as  possible,  and  then  connected  by  knocking  out  the  thin  par- 
tition between  them,  forming  thus  one  wide  hole,  having  its  greatest  diameter 
in  a  plane  with  the  desired  rift.  Blasts  from  snch  holes  are  wedge-like  in 
their  action,  and  by  means  of  them  larger  and  better-shaped  blocks  can  be 
taken  out  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  This  style  of  hole  is  saidt  to 
.have  been  devised  by  a  Mr.  Joseph  liichards,  of  Quincy,  though  at  about  what 
date  we  are  not  informed.  This  same  gentleman  was  also  the  inventor  of  the 
bush  hammer,  which,  however,  when  first  patented,  about  1831,  consisted  of  a 
solid  piece,  instead  of  several  pieces  bolted  together  as  now. 

Limestone.  Under  this  term  almost  all  the  calcareous  quarried  rocks,  whether  frag- 
mental or  crystalline,  are  chissified. 

Liver  rock.  This  term  is  applied  to  that  variety  of  the  Ohio  sandstone  which  breaks 
or  cnts  OS  rea<lily  in  one  direction  as  in  another.  In  other  words,  the  working 
of  the  stone  is  not  atl'ected  by  stratification. 

Lyonaise  marble.  A  Tocal  term  applied  to  marbles  which  are  co:npose<l  of  a  mixture 
of  red  and  white  colors,  as  those  of  Mallet^s  IJay,  Vt. 

Marble.  Any  limestone  or  dolomi  te  capable  of  being  iK>lislied  and  suited  for  orna- 
mental work. 

Massive;  unstratified.  Having,  no  definite  arrangement  in  layers  or  strata,  but  the 
various  ingredient's  bt;ing  thoroughly  commingled,  as  in  granite  and  diabase. 

Nigger  head.   (I)  The  black  concretionary  nodules  found  in  granite; 

(2)  Any  hard,  dark,  colored  rock  weathering  out  into  rounded  nodules  or 
bowlders; 

(3)  Slaty  rock  associated  with  sandstone.    A  quarryman*s  term. 
Oolite.    A  stone  composed  of  small  globules  resembling  the  roe  of  a  fish. 
Ophiocalcite.    A  mixture  of  serpentine  and  limestone. 


*  This  word  is  spelled  by  some  Louis, 
t  Potter's  History  of  Quincy,  Mass. 
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Orbitoides  limestone.    A  fosDllifBrons  limestono  abondant  io  the  upper  Eocene 

formation  in  the  Southern  States. 

Perch.  *  In  Philadelphia,  22  cubic  feet  are  called  a  perch.  A  perch  of  masonry 
contains  24f  cubic  feet,  16^  z  1^  x  1.  It  is  usually  taken  at  25  cabic  feet.  The 
term  is  falling  into  disuse. 

Plucky.  A  term  often  used  by  stone-cutters  to  designate  stones  which  nnder  the 
chisel  break  away  in  irregularly  conchoidal  chips,  and  which  are  therefore  diffi- 
cult to  trim  to  a  line  or  to  bring  to  a  perfect  surface.  Common  in  compact 
and  impure  limestones. 

Porph3rry.  Any  stone  composed  of  an  extremely  fine  gronndmass  in  which  larger 
crystals  are  developed. 

Porphyritic.  When  a  rock  consists  of  a  compact  or  fine  and  evenly  crystalline 
groundmass,  throughout  which  are  scattered  larger  crystals,  usually  of  feld- 
spar, the  structure  is  said  to  be  porphyritic.  This  structure  is  quite  common  in 
grauite,  but  is  not  particularly  noticeable,  owing  to  the  slight  contrast  in  color 
between  the  larger  crystals  and  the  finer  gronndmass.  It  is  most  noticeable  in 
such  rocks  as  the  felsitcs,  in  which,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  "  porphy- 
ries'' of  eastern  MasHaohusetts,  the  grour.dniassisexceedingly  dense  and  compact 
and  of  a  black  or  red  color,  while  tlie  largo  feldspar  crystals  are  white  and 
stand  out  in  vi^ry  tuarked  contrast.  This  structure  is  so  striking  in  appearance 
that  rocks  possessing  it  iu  any  marked  degree  are  popnlarly  called  porphy- 
ries whatever  may  be  tluMr  mineral  composition.  The  terra  porphyry  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  applied  to  certain  kinds  of  igneous  rocks  of  a  reddish 
or  purple  color,  such  as  the  celebrated  red  porphyry  or  "  roscoantico''  of  Egypt 
The  word  is  now  used  by  the  best  authorities  almost  wholly  in  its  adjective 
sense,  since  any  rock  may  possess  this  structure  whatever  its  origin  or  composi- 
tion may  be.* 

Putty  powder,  or  [lolishing  putty,  is  a  fine  whitish  powder,  consisting  in  the  com- 
mercial form  of  about  equal  parts  oxide  of  tin  and  lead.  Used  in  polishing 
stone  and  glass. 

Quarry.     Any  opening  in  a  ledge  for  taking  out  stone.  , 

Quarry  "water.  All  rocks  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry  contain  more  or  less  wa- 
t^^r,  which  evaporates  on  exposure,  leaving  the  stone  considerably  harder.  In 
sandstoiies  this  (luarrj'  water  is  considered  by  NewlK»rry  to  be  a  solution  of 
silica  (Hep.  of  Jntlges,  Group  1,  p.  127).  Its  composition  i»robably  varies  greatly 
in  ditVcrent  classes  of  rocks.     (S«^e  p.  3IW.) 

Rhyolite.     A  post-Tertiary  volcanic  rock  of  the  composition  of  granite. 

Rift.  The  direction  in  a  rock  parallel  to  the  lamination  or  foliation,  and  along  which 
it  8i>lits  with  greatest  ease. 

Rubberstone.  A  sharp-gritted  Ohio  or  Indiana  sandstone  used  for  sharpening  shoe- 
knives  ;  also  called  a  shoe-stone. 

Rubble  masonry.     Kongli,  nnsquared  stones  laid  in  irregular  courses. 

Saccharoidal.  Having  a  grain  and  strnctnre  like  that  of  loaf  sugar.  Common  in 
crystalline  liniest(Mie. 

Salt  veins.  A  term  applied  by  the  quarrymen  to  the  coarse  granite  veins  from  2 
inches  to  t^  or  more  feet  thick,  and  which  are  found  intersecting  granites  and 
older  crystalline  rocks. 

Si  ab.  A  local  term  used  in  certain  sandstone  quarries  in  Iowa.  The  stone  is  very 
lUiissivo  and  is  broken  from  the  quarry  in  irregular  lumps  by  blasting.  These 
lumps  are  then  Irinnned  down  to  a  shape  approximately  rectangular  by  means 
of  heavy  picks.     This  process  is  denominated  Hcabbintf. 

Sap.  The  term  originated  from  imagined  analogy  between  the  decomposed  layer 
and  thesaj)  wood  of  trees.  A  term  applied  to  the  stained  and  worthless  por- 
tions of  the  stone  extcMiding  inward  fr(»m  the  point. 

*  Hull,  Ihiilding  and  Ornamental  Stones,  p.  75. 
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Sculp.  To  sculp  Hiatus  is  to  broak  up  tbo  largo  blocks  iutu  long  slabs,  suitable  to 
split. 

Segregated.  A  term  applied  to  the  veins  aud  nodular  masses  of  liner  or  coarser 
texture  tbatbave  formed  in  granite  and  otbor  crystalline  rocks  ;  as  for  exam- 
ple, tbo  black  patcbcs  in  granite. 

Serpentine.    A  rock  composed  of  bydrous  maguosia  silicate. 

Shell  limestone.    Rock  composed  of  consolidated  shells. 

Siliceous.     Containing  silica. 

Spalls.  This  is  a  term  wbicb  is  used  quite  generally  by  stone-cutters  to  denote  the 
chips  and  other  waste  material  cut  from  a  block  in  process  of  dressing. 

Spider-web.  A  term  applied  to  the  wavy  lines  in  the  Ohio  sandstones,  aud  which 
are  caused  b}*^  stains  of  iron  oxide.  Frequently  seen  in  sawed  stones,  especially 
where  the  lamination  is  slightly  oblique  or  irregular.  It  is  very  liko  the  grain 
of  wood  which  shows  in  a  i)laned  board. 

Split  rock.  This  term  applies  to  those  rocks  possessing  t-abular  structure,  or  which 
cleave  easily  in  the  lines  of  lamination,  aud  are  consequently  applicable  to  the 
preparation  of  llagging  and  for  curbstones. 

Stalactitic  marble.  This  is  a  marble  which  is  formed  by  tho  deposit  of  lime  car- 
bonates from  waters  percolating  into  cavities  or  caves. 

Strata.     Layers  or  beds  of  rock  of  the  same  kind  lying  one  upon  another. 

Stratified ;  bedded-  Compostul  of  layers  or  beds  lying  parallel  to  one  another,  as  is 
so  frequently  seen  in  sandstone  and  limestone.  When  the  strata  are  line  and 
leaf-like  the  structure  is  calle<l  laminated  or  shaly. 

Stxeaked.  Having  some  of  the  mineral  constituents  so  arranged  ;is  to  give  the  rock 
a  striped  or  streaked  aiqusirance.  In  the  eruptive  rocks  this  structure  is  often 
produced  by  the  flowing  of  the  mass  in  a  partially  cooled  condition.  It  is  best 
seen  in  obsidian,  rhyolite,  and  quartz  porphyries. 

Stock.    The  uoeful  rock  taken  from  a  quarry. 

Strike.  The  direction  in  strata  at  right  angles  to  the  dip,  or  the  course  of  a  horizon- 
tal line  on  the  surface  of  inclined  beds. 

Syenite.  A  granular  massive  rock  with  the  structure  of  a  granite,  but  containing 
no  (juartz. 

Trachyte.    A  post  Tertiary  volcanic  rock  of  the  composition  of  syenite. 

Trap  or  trap  rock.  (See  Dikes  and  Greenstone.)  The  name  applies  to  the  manner  in 
which  a  rock  occurs,  and  is  not  itself  a  name  of  specific  value. 

Travertine.  A  calcareous  rock  deposited  by  water  from  solution,  and  which  was 
used  as  a  building  stone  in  Rome.     (See  text.) 

Verde  antique.  Anti(ino  green.  A  rock  composed  of  a  mixture  of  serpentine  and 
limestone. 

Vitreous  or  glassy.  These  terms  are  applied  to  rocks  that  have  a  structure  like  glass, 
as  obsidian.    Rocks  of  this  type  are  at  present  little  used  for  any  kind  of  work. 


Appendix  G. 

catalogue  of  the  collection  of  building  and  ornamental 

stones  in  the  u,  s,  national  museum, 

I.  United  States  and  Territouies. 

ALABAMA. 

Limestone.     Fine;  dark  drab.    Calera,  Shelby  County.    Calora  Li oio  Works.    Ceu- 
teunial,  187C.     17481. 

Fossiliferous ;  semi-crystalline;  very  li«;bt  drab.    Near  Florence,  Landordale 

County.    Douglass  (inarries.    Miij.W.  K.  King,  U.  S.  Army.    27328. 

Fossiliferous;  semi-cr3'8talline;  light  drab.    Near  Florence,  Lauderdale  County. 

Harkin's  qnarry.     Maj.W.  R.  King,  U.  S.  Army.    273'i7. 

Coarse ;   porous ;   light  bull'.    Turk's  Cave.    U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  lb84. 

35782. 

Oolitic;  fine;  light  colored.    Near  Dickson,  Colbert  County.    Quarries  of  T. 

L.  Fossick  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  li^SO;  2  si>eciuiens.    2C759. 

Fine ;  light  brown  ;  Ibssiliferous.    Near  Tuscumbia,  Colbert  County.    Bowner's 

quarry.     Maj.W.  K.  King,  U.  S.  Army.    273:l'5. 

Oolitic;  semi-crystalline;  drab.    Trinity,  Lawrence  County.    Trinity  quarry. 

Maj.  W.  K.  King,  U.  S.  Army.    2732D. 

Fossiliferous;    semi-crystalline;    light    colored.      Near    Leighton,   Lawrence 

County.     Walker's  quarry.    Msij.  W,  K.  King,  U.  S.  Army.    2732(5. 

Limestone  [marble].    White;  crystalline.    About  4  by  4  by  2  iuehes.    Talladega 
County.     Centennial,  1870.     17482. 

Pure  white ;  crystalline.    .^»i  by  4  by  1  inches.    Talladega,  Talladega  County. 

A.  W.  Bowie's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27314. 

Sandstone.    Dark  yellow  ;  coarse  ;  porous.     De  Kalb  County.    Collinsvillo  quan'y. 
Tenth  Census.    251)18. 

Gray;  fine  and  compact;  with  pyrite.    Near  Greensport,  St.  Clair  County. 

Gibson's  quarry.     Tenth  Census.     27330. 

A  HI  ZONA. 

Limestone.     Fine;  light  bull'.    Near  Albuquerque,  Yavapai  County.    John  S.  F. 
Batchen,  1884.     :)o74r). 

Sandstone.     Deep  pink:  fine  and  compact.    Yavax)ai  County.    Chiuo quarry.    John 
S.  F.  Batchen.     35571. 

Light  colored  ;  fine  grained.     Yavapai  County.    CaQon  Diablo  quarry.    John 

S.  F.  Batchen.    35744. 

ARKANSAS. 

ElaBolite  syenite.    Very  coarse.     Large  block,  5  feet  square  by  12  inches  thick; 
,one  face  polished,  and  with  carved  iuscrii^tion,  **  Specimen  from  the  Diamond  Jo 
Granite  Co.,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas."    Uot  Springs.    Diamond  Jo  quarry.    John 
S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    28599. 
5S6 
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Elaeolite  syenite.  Fine;  greenish  gray.  Hot  Springs.  Diamond  Jo  quarry.  John 
S.  F.  Batcheu,  18^3.    27.019. 

Lixnestoue.    Oolitic;   tine;   dark  drab.    Blansott,  Scott  County.    Tenth  Census, 
1880.    2C643. 

Qnartzito;  light  colored;  flnc  and  compact.    Bald  Knob,  White  County.    Bald 

Knob  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    36524. 

CAUFOUXIA. 

Steatite  [soapstone].    Fine;  compact;  blue  gray.     A.  P.  Bhike.    25014. 

Marble.    White;  yellow  veined.    5J  by  5^  by  f  inches.     Kern  County.    Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.     25469. 

Limestone  [marble].   White ;  green  mottled.   Two  small  slabs.    Near  Auburn,  Placer 
County.    Robert  E.  C.  Stearns,  1883.    27352. 

White,  and  white  with  dark  veins;  crystalline.      Two  specimens.     Indian  Dig- 

gings, El  Dorado  County.     Tenth  Census,  I'^'^O.     25151. 

Maguesian  limestone  [marble].     Dark  gray  ;   compact.    Colfax,  Placer  County. 
CJolfax  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1S80.    25(>3ti. 

Stalagmite  [marble].     Pinkish.     4  by  3^  by  1  inches.     Mrs.  J.  L.  Wilkins,  1882. 
27301. 

Travertine  [marble].    Massive;  white;  translucent.    Three  small  pieces.    Popularly 
called  California  onyx.     San  Luis  Obispo.     Chas.  K.  H»ill  &  Co.,  1884.     3G758. 

White;  translucent.     About  3.^  inches.     San  Luis  Obispo.    John  Dimond,  New 

York,  1884.     36759. 

Massive;  white;  translucent.     Two  specimens.     Near  San  Luis  Obispo,  San 

Luis  Obispo  County.     San  Luis  Obispo  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25571. 

Light  green.     11  by  5  by  1  inches.     Sacrament(»  Hiver,  near  Crescent  Falls, 

near  Berry  vale,  Siskiyou  County.     J.  S.  Dillcr,  1884.     30885. 

Emerald  green ;  line  and  compact.     About  3  by  3  by  IJ  iuches.     Falls  of  Sacra- 

mento River,  Siskiyou  County.     Chas.  11.  Towuseiid,  1881.     35746. 

Reddish  brown.     10  by  5  by  1  inches.     Suisun  City,  Solano  County.    Centen- 

nial, 1876.     25255. 

Brown.     About  10  by  7^  by  1  inches.     Suisun  City,  Solano  County.    Centen- 

nial, 1876.    25256. 

Brown;  mottled.     About  7^  by  5  by  f  inches.     Suisun  City,  Solano  County. 

Centennial,  1876.     16054. 

Brown  and  amber  yellow.    5  pieces  irregular  shaped.    Suisun  City,  Solano 

County.     B.  K.  Emerson,  188(».     38445. 

Biotite  granite.      Medium;   light  gray.      Rocklin,   Placer  County.      G.   Griffith's 
quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25539. 

Hornblende  biotite  granite.    Coarse;  gray.     Pcnryn,  Placer  County.    G.Griffith's 
quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25542. 

Hornblende  granite (f).    Medium;  very  dark  gray,  nearly  black.     Penryn,  Placer 
County.     G.  Griffith's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25554. 

The  abundance  of  plagioclase  feldsapar  and  small  amount  of  orthoclas 
in  this  rock  place  it  intermediate  between  true  granite  und  quartz  diorite. 

Basalt.    Compact;  dark  gray.    Bridgeport,  Solano  Couuty.     Used  only  for  street 
pavement.    Thomason's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25663. 

— —  Compact;  dark  gray.  Near  Petaluma,  Sonoma  County.  Used  only  for  street 
pavement.  Quarry  of  J.  Codden  Bros,  and  others.  Tenth  Census,  1880. 
25664. 
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Sandstone.    Coarse;  light  brown.    Near  AUmoda,  Alamoda  County.    Teuth  CenaoA. 
25569. 

Flue;  gray.    Angel  Island,  Marin  County.    Angel  Island  quarry.    Tenth  Cen- 

sus.   25570. 

Fine;  gray.    Li vermore,  Alameda  County.     Li vennore  quarry.    Tenth  Cenaos. 

256(55. 

Brown.    Hay  wards,  Alameda  County.   Excelsior  quarry.  Tenth  Census.  25801. 

Coarse;  very  light  buft*.    Near  San  Josd,  Santa  Clara  County.    Goodrich  quarry. 

Tenth  Census.    25797. 

Coarse  ;  very  light  buif.    Near  San  Job6,  Santa  Clara  County.    Goodrich  quarry 

Tenth  Census.    25798. 

Coarse ;  ver>'  light  gray.    Near  San  Josd,  Santa  Clara  County.    Goodrich  quarry. 

Tenth  Census.    25799. 

Andesite  tuff.    Coarse;  gray.     Near  Cordelia,  Solano  County.    Thoniason's  quarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.     25800. 

COLORADO. 

Limestone.     Fine;  black.     Pitkin,  Gunnison  County.     Sunny  side  quarry.    J.  S.F. 
Batchon,  1884.     155990. 

Fine;  dark,  mottled.    Pitkin,  Gunnison  County.     J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884.    36011. 

Coarse;  pink.     Morrison,  Jeflcrson  County.     Morrison  quarry.    J.  8.  F.  Bat- 

chen, ie84.     35995. 

Semi-crystalline;  dull ;  pink  mottled.     Near  Morrison,  Jeilerson  County.    Mor- 

rison quarry.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1^84.-  359%. 

Biotite  granite.     Medium;  gray;  indiKlinctly  porphyritie.     Lawson,  Clear  Creek 
County.     Quarry  of  CouMuet  and  Ivers.    J.  8.  F.  Batchen,  1884.    35980. 

Medium;  gray.     Georgetown,  Clear  Creek  County.    J.  S.  F.  Bat<}hen,  1884. 

35987. 

Coiirse;  light  red.    Platte  Canon,  Jefferson  and  Douglas  Counties.     Govern- 

ment (juarries.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25784. 

Muscovite  gneiss.     Medium;  light  gray.     Lawson,  Clear  Creek  County.    Quarry 
of  Commet  and  Ivers.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884.     ;i5981. 

Diorite.    Fine;  light  greenish  gray.     Monarch,  Chafl'ee  County.     H.  11.  Church's 
quarry.     J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884.     36004. 

Sandstone.     Light  drab,  laminated  with  blue  gray.     For^i  Collins.  Larimer  County. 
Fort  Collins  quarry.     Tenth  Census.    25783. 

Fine;  light  colored.     Fort  Collins,  Larimer  County.     Fort  Collins  quarry. 

Tenth  Census.     25787. 

Light  colored;  tine  and  compact.     Near  Fort  Collins,  Larimer  County.     E.  B. 

Yout*s  quarry.    Tenth  Census.     27005. 

Fine;  light  red.    NearFort  Collins,  Larimer  County.    La  Port4Miuarry.    Tenth 

Census.     27023. 

Nearly  quartzite;  light  pink;  fine  and  compact.     Long  wort,  Larimer  County. 

Longwort  (juarry.     .lohn  S.  F.  Batchen.     35997. 

Light  red  ;  laminated.     Greeley,  Larimer  County.     John  S.  F.  Batchen.     36001. 

Nearly  quartzite ;  light  colored  ;  fine  and  compact.     Buckhorn,  Larimer  County. 

C.  J.  McWhortor's  <iuarry.    John  S.  F.  Batchen.     36839. 

Fine;    light  colored.     Coal   Creek,    Fremont  County.     Coal  Creek  quarry. 

Tenth  Census.     25789. 

Fine;  light  colored.    Arkansas  River,  Fremont  County.     Brandford  quarry. 

Tenth  Census.    25891. 
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Sandstone.     Fine;  olive-tiDtetl.     Nour  Cation  City,  Fremont  Connt^'.    Qaarry  of 
Blodety  &  Nutt«.    Tenth  Census,  25785. 

Fine ;  light  colored.    Near  CaHon  City,  Fremont  County.    Quarry  of  Frank 

&,  Lutz.    John  S.  F.  Batchen.    35983. 

Triassic ;  light  red ;  micaceous.    Sec.  3,  T.  4,  R.  70  W.,  JefFerson  County.   Welch 

quarry.    Tenth  Census.    2G858. 

Triassic;  fine;  light  brown.     Golden,   Jefferson  County.    Centennial,  1876. 

27124. 

Light  gray  ;  fine ;  micaceous.    Trinidad,  Las  Animas  County.    Trinidad  quarry. 

Tenth  Census.    25788. 

Qtuui:xite.      Nearly   white;    very  tino  and  compact.     Pitkin,   Gunnison  County. 
Quarry  of  Hnck  &  Co.    John  S.  F.  Batchen,  1881.    3IW38. 

Rhyolite  tuff.     Light  ]>ink.     Used  for  general  building  in  Denver.     Douglas,  Doug- 
las County.    Colorado  Manufacturing  Company.    Teuth  CVnsus,  1880.    273C0. 

Light  colored;  fmc;  vesicular.     Used  for  general  building  in  Denver.    Near 

Castle  Rock,  Douglas  County.    G.  F.  Girardot's  quarry.     Teuth  Census,  1880. 
2578G. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Dolomite  [marblo].     Wliit-e  and  bluish;  crystalline.    Two  specimens.    East  Canaan, 
liitchfiehl  County.     E.  P.  Allen's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  18S0.    26435. 

White;  crystalline.     East  Canaan,  Litchfield  County.    A.  Maxwell's  quarry. 

Centennial,  1870.     17544. 

White;  crystalline.    East  Canaan,  LitchQeld  County.    Centennial,  187G.    L7545. 

Whito;  crystalline.    East  Canaan,  Litchtiidd  County.    Centennial,  1876.    17546. 

White,  dark  mottled;  crystalline.     East  Canaan,  Litchfield  County.    Centen- 

nial, 1H76.     17561 . 

White;   crystalline?.     About  12  by  12  by  8  inches.     East  Canaan,  Litchfield 

County.     Centennial,  1876.     17562. 

White;    crystalline.-     Falls  Village,   Litchfield    County.      Mathby*8  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    2<>161K 

Biotite  granite.    Fine;  very  light  gray.    West  Norfolk,  Litchfield  County.    Cen- 
tennial, 1876.     175)ir». 

Fine;  gray.  West  Norfolk,  Litchfield  County.     Centeunial,  1876.     17537. 

Fine;  gray.  West  Norfolk,  Litchfield  County.     Centennial,  1876.     17538. 

Fine;  gray.  West  Norfolk,  Litchfield  County.    Centennial,  1876.     17558. 

Fine:  gray.  West  Norfolk,  Litchfiehl  County.     Quarry  of  Snow  «&  Wooster. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26416. 

Coarse;  porphyritic;  pink  and  gray  mottled.     Foot  cube.     Lcete's  Island,  New 

Haven  County.     Centennial,  1876.    25262. 

— '-    Medium ;   pink.    6  inch  cube.    Leete's  Island,  New  Haven  County.    Centen- 
nial, 1876.    25577. 

Medium;  pink.    6  inch  cube.    Lcete^s  Island,  New  Haven  County.    J.  Beattie^s 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25456. 

Fine;  light  pinkish  gray.     Foot  cube.    Leete's  Island,  New  Haven  County. 

Centennial,  1876.     175:W). 

Coarse;  pinkish  gray.     Foot  cube.     Leete*M  Island,  New  Haven  County.     Cen- 

tennial, 1876.     17525. 

Medium;  gray.     Foot  cube.    Bran  ford,  New  Haven  County.     Centennial,  1876. 

17532. 
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Biotite  granite.    Coarse;   piuk.    Foot  cube.     Stony  Creek,  New  Haven  County. 

Centennial,  187*5.     17521. 

Coarse;  pink.    East  bank  of  Stony  Creek,  New  Haven  County.    J.  Bobbin's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1S80.    25947. 

Fine;  gray.     Groton,  opposite  New  London,  New  London  County.    Quarry  of 

Merritt,  Gray  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25485. 

Very  coarse;  rod.    Lyme  Station,  New  London  County.     Quarry  of  C.  J.  Mo- 

Curdy  &  E.  E.  Salisbury.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G079. 

Fine;  gray.     Foot  cube.    Millstone  Point,  New  London  County.     Centennial, 

187G.     17527. 

Fine;  light  gray.    Foot  cube.    Mystic  Bridge,  New  London  County.     Centen- 

nfal,  187G.     17520. 

Fine;  gray.     Watcrf»)rd,  New  London  County.    Quarry  of  J.  B.  Palmer  &,  Co. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     25425. 

Medium;  gray.    Foot  cube.    Nor  walk,  Fairiield  County.     Umpewang  quarry. 

Centennial,  1870.    17522. 

Medium;   gray.     Branchville,  Fairfield  County.     Uui[)ewang  quarry.    Tenih 

Census.  18-0.    2G3:J7. 

Fine;  gray.    Millstone  Point,  Niau tic,  New  London  County.    Centennial,  1876. 

17540. 

Fine;  light  gray.    Foot  cube.    Thomaston,  Litchfield  County.    Centennial, 

1870).     17529. 

Muscovite  biotite  g;ranite.    Fine ;  light  gray.    Foot  cube.    Thomaston,  Litchfield 
County.     Centennial,  1876.     1752S. 

Fine;  light  gray.    Foot  cube.    Reynolds  Bridge,  Litchfield  County.     Centen- 

nial, 187().     17524. 

Biotite  muscovito  granite.     Fine ;  light  gray.     Near  Thomastou  Station,  Litch- 
field County.    Plymouth  Granite  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26298. 

Biotite  muscovite  gneiss.    Fine;  light  gray.    Rolbury,  Litchfield  County.    £. 
Mowers  (luarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26624. 

Muscovite  biotite  gneiss.     Fine;    light   gray.     Foot  cube.     Koxbury  Station, 
Litchfield  County.     Centennial,  1876.     17531. 

Fine;  light  gray.    Foot  cube.     Ansonia,  New  Haven  County.    Centennial, 

1876.     17523. 

Fine;  light  gray.    Ansonia,  New  Haven  County.    Quarry  of  Spring  dt  Willcox. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26195. 

Biotite  gneiss.    Medium;  gray.    East  Canaan,  Litchfield  County.    Centennial,  1876. 
17564. 

Fine;  gray.     Near  Brauford,  New  Haven  County.    C.  D.  Allen's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25018. 

Fine;  dark  gray;  porphyritic.     Foot  cube.    Milford,  New  Haven  County.    Cen- 

tennial. 1876.     17533. 

Coarse;  light  gray.    Near  Lyme  Station,  New  London  County.    Qaarry  of  Luce 

<&  Hoskins.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25451. 

Medium ;  gray.    Sterling,  Windham  County.     J.  W.  Boswell's  qaarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26:^88. 

Coarse;  gniy.    Sterling,  near  Hartford,  Windham  County.    Qoany  of  Oneoo 

Ledge  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25484. 

Coatse;  pinkish  gray.    East  Killingly,  Windham  County.    J.  Oatley's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26299. 
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Biotite  gneiss.  Coarse;  gray.  Stafford  Springs,  Tolland  County.  Truesdell  quarry. 
TontU  Census,  1880.    26277. 

Fiuo;  gray.    East  Qlastonbury,  Uartford  County.    C.  Uentz's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    20415. 

HomblAnde  biotite  gneiss.  Fine;  dark  gray.  Middletown,  Middlesex  County. 
Centennial,  1876.    17541. 

Fine ;  dark  gray.    Haddain,  Middlosci^  County.    I.  Arnold's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26327. 

Medium;  dark  gray.    Greenwich,  Fairfield  County.    T.  Hitch's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26338. 

Medium;  dark  gray.    Greenwich,  Fairfield  County.    William  Rich's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  I860,    26339. 

Coarse ;   dark  gray.    North  Bridge^iort,  Fairfield  Countj'.    W.  Beer's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26649. 

Granite.  Turuo<l  column  of  coarse  pink  |>orphyrltic  granite.  16  inches  high  and  6 
inches  i u  diamet>er.    Leete's  Island,  New  Haven  County.    Centennial,  1876.    17566. 

Diabase.  Mosozoic;  fine  and  compact;  dark  gray;  nearly  hlack  on  a  polished  sur- 
face. Used  chiefiy  for  street  pavements.  West  Rock,  New  Haven  County.  C. 
W.  Blakesloe's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25912. 

Sandstone.  Triassic;  brown;  medium.  12-inch  cube.  Portland,  Middlesex  County. 
Shaler  &  Hall  Quarry  Company.    Centennial,  1876.     17534. 

Triassic;  coarse;  brown.     Portland,  Middlesex  County.    17536. 

Triassic;  medium;  brown.     Portland,  Middlesex  County.    Middlesex  quarry*. 

Centennial,  1876.     17557. 

Triassic ;  medium  ;  brown.    Portland,  Middlesex  County.    Middlesex  Quarry 

Company.    Tenth  Census.    25424. 

Triassic ;  fine ;  brown.     Portland,  Middlesex  County.     Quarry  of  Shaler  &. 

Hall.    Tenth  Census.    25483. 

Triassic;  fine;  brown.    Portland,  Middlesex  County.    Quarry  of  Brainard  dc 

Co.    Tenth  Census.    26077. 

Triassic ;   medium ;   red.      Mauchester,    Hartford    County.     C.  O.  Wolcott's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26129. 

Triassic;  fine;  red.     Manchester,  Hartford  County.    C.  O.  Wolcott's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census.    20429. 

Triassic;  coarse;  reddish  gray.    East  Haven,  New  Haven  County.    Robert 

Redfield.    Tenth  Census.    26453. 

DAKOTA. 

Quartzite.  Potsdam;  reddish  brown;  fine  and  compact;  used  for  general  building, 
tiling,  and  ornamental  work.  Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  County.  Tenth  Census. 
26662. 

Potsdam;  light  red;  tine  and  compact ;  us($d  for  general  building,  tiling,  and 

ornamental  work.    Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  County.    J.  L.  Pholiw's  quarry. 
Tenth  Census.    26663. 

DELAWARE. 

Augite  hornblende  gneiss.  Fine;  dark  gray.  Near  Wilmington,  New  Castle 
County.    P.  P.  Tyre's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25401. 

Dolomite  [marble].  Lower  Silurian ;  white;  crystalline.  Hookessin,  New  Castle 
Coontj.    Jsokson  Lime  and  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25402. 
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Steatite  [Boapatone].  Fiuo;  compact;  light  blao  gray .  Oo  laud  of  W.  W.  Etuim, 
north  of  Woodloy  Lane  road,  Washington.  Dr.  William  S.  Mcllhenney,  1686. 
38510. 

FIX)IUDA. 

LimeBtone.  Oolitic;  i>oroii8  and  friable;  nearly  white.  Key  West.  New  Orleans 
Exposition,  1885.    37631. 

Coarse  shell  rock  (^'coquina'^);  light  colored.    Suwannee  River.     John  S.  F. 

Batchen,  1884.    :^58a8. 

Sandstone.  Pho8X)hatic;  light  colored;  coarsely  cellular.  Near  Hawthorne,  Alachua 
County.    C.  A.  Simmons's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    25208. 

Phosphatlc;  nearly  white;  coarsely  vesicular.    Suwannee  River.    John  S.  F. 

Batchen,  1684.    35809. 

GEORGIA. 

Limestone  [marble].  Lower  Silurian;  pink;  coarse;  crystalline.  Tate,  Pickens 
County.    Georgia  Marble  Company,  1886.    38367. 

Lower  Silurian;  white  with  dark  blotches;  coarse;  crystalline.    Two  speci- 
mens.   Tate,  Pickens  County.     Georgia  Marble  Company,  188S.     38368. 

Lower  Silurian;  pure  white;  coarse;  crystalline.    Turned  column,  G  inches 

long,  1  inch  diameter.    Tate,  Pickens  County.    Georgia  Marble  Company, 
1886.     38370. 

Lower  Silurian;  white  and  dark  mottled;  coarse;  crystalline.    Tate,  Pickens 

County.     Georgia  Marble  Company,  18S6.    38369. 

Dolomite  [marble].  Purplish  gniy ;  fine  aud  compact.  Near  Chattanooga^  CatooMi 
County.     Chicknmangua  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25916. 

Muscovite  granite.  Fine ;  light  gray.  Stone  Mountain  Station,  on  Georgia 
Railroad,  De  Kalb  County.    Stoue  Mountain  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25905. 

Hornblende  biotite  gneiss.  Fine;  dark  gray.  Atlanta,  Fulton  Coanty.  P. 
Lynch's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  l'S80.     25892. 

Gneiss  [i^th  pagodite].  Light  green.  A  gneissoid  rock  containing  green  pago- 
dite.  Pagoditc  is  a  soft  hydrous  rock,  from  which  the  Chinese  sometimes  carve 
miniature  pagodas;  hence  its  name.  3^  by  4  by  2  inches.  Near  WashingtoD, 
Wilkes  County.     Prof.  C.  N.  Shepard,  1880.    2r»818. 

IDAHO. 

Sandstone.  Coarse ;  light  colored.  Near  Bois6  City,  Ada  County.  Penitentiary 
quarry.     Tenth  Census.     2G600. 

Coarse;  light  colored.     Near  Boisd  City,  Ada  County.    Penitentiary  quarry.  • 

Tenth  Census.     26661. 

ILLINOIS. 

Limestone.  Sub-Carboniferous;  somi-crystalline ;  dark  gray.  Two  specimens. 
Shetlervillo,  Hardin  County.  G.  A.  Craiger's  quarry.  Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26393. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   finely   fossiliferous ;    brown.      Near    Chester,    Randolph 

County.    J.  Hern's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  18S0.     257^4. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  somicrjstallino  ;  dark  gray.     Chester,  Randolph  Conuly. 

J.  llcrn's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  IH80.     2r><58r>. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  semi-crystalline;   light  gray.      Near  Chester,   Randolph 

County.     Quarry  of  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary.    Tenth  Census,  isi). 
25686. 
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Limestone.    Sub-Carboniferoas;  fossiliferons;  light  colored.    Near  Columbia,  Mon- 
roe County.    Quarry  of  P.  Frierdich  &  Son.    Tontli  Census,  1880.    27194. 

Compact ;  fossiliferous ;  yellow.    Qulncy,  Adams  County.    Centennial,  1876. 

17510. 

Upper  Silurian;  compact;  very  light  colored.     15-inch  cube.    Lemont,  Cook 

County.    Singer  &  Talcott  Stone  Company.     J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    27512. 

Compact;  light  colored;  oolitic.    Near  JoncHborougli,  Union  County.    C.  Q. 

Flaugli's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    20720. 

Light  colored;  oolitic.    Near  Jonesborough,  Union  County.    Fullenwoiler's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26727. 

Light  colored;    oolitic.     Near  Jonesborougli,   Union  County.     Dougherty's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26728. 

Light  colored ;  oolitic.    Near  Jonesborougli,  Union  County.    Willard's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    20729. 

Compact;  fossiliferous;  very  light  colored.    Kockport,  Pike  County.     Marble- 

hea<l  Lime  Company.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  188:5.    27506. 

Semi-crystalline;    light   colored.      Kinderhook,    Pike   County.     Marblehead 

Lime  Company.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    27507. 

Compact ;  light  gray.    Near  luka,  Marion  County.    Middleton  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25999. 

Compact;  light  gray.    Two  specimens.     Belknap,  Johnson  County.    J.  BelPs 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27197. 

Compact;    light  colored.    Sagetown,  Henderson  County.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen, 

1882.    27199. 

SiliceouB  magneaiaii  limestone.    Sub-Carboniferous;  compact ;  dark  drab.  Near 
Breese,  Clinton  County.    J.  Taylor's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25661. 

Magnesian  limestone.     Fossiliferous ;  light  colored  ;   crystalline.     Near  Quinoy, 
Adams  County.    O.  A.  Turner's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880,    27078. 

Dolomite.    Silurian;  compact;  light  colored.    Joliet,  Will  County.    W.  Warner's 
quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    265:ftJ. 

Upper  Silurian ;  porous;  light  gray.    Kankakee,  Kankakee  County.    Kanka- 

kee Stone  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26851. 

Compact;   light  colored.      North  of  Joliet,  Will  County.     W.  Krommeyer's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2t>5:J5. 

Compact;  very  light  drab.      Near  Joliet,  Will  County.     I.  Nobes's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    20536. 

Compact ;  very  light  dnib.     Near  Joliet,  Will  County.     I.  Nobes's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26537. 

Compact;  light  colored.    North  of  Joliet,  Will  County.    Quarry  of  Bruce  & 

Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26538. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  compact ;  light  colored.    Near  Joliet,  Will  County.    Joliet 

Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26533. 

Upper  Silurian ;  compact ;  light  colored.    Joliet,  Will  County.    Joliet  Stone 

Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26534. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  compact ;  light  colored.    Near  Joliet,  Will  County.    Quarry 

of  Sanger  <&r  Moody.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26543. 

Upper   Silurian;   compact;  light  colored.     North  of  Joliet,  Will   County. 

Qnarry  of  Bruce  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26539. 

-  Upper  Silurian;  compact;  light  colored.     Joliet,  Will  County.     Quarry  of 

Davidaon  Brothers.    Tenth  Census  1880.    26540. 
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Dolomite.     Upper  Silurian;  compact;  light  colored.     Joliet,  Will  County.     C. 
Warner's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26541. 

Upper  Silurian;  compact;  light  colored.  Near  Lomont,  Cook  County.  Excelsior 

Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  IS-JO.    26542. 

Upper  Silurian ;  compact ;  light  colored.    Near  Lemont,  Cook  County.    Singer 

4&  Talcott  Stone  Company.     Tenth  Census,  IdtiO.    26527. 

Upper  Silurian ;  compact ;  light  colored.    Lemon t.  Cook  County.     Chicago  & 

Lemont  Stone  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    2(>528. 

Upper  Silurian;  compact;  light  colored.    Near  Lemont,  Cook  County.    Chi- 
cago 4&  Lemont  Stone  Company.     Tonth  Census,  1880.     2652D. 

Upper  Silurian ;  compact ;  light  colore«l.      Near  Lemont,  Cook  County.    Illi- 
nois Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    afMlJO. 

Upper  Silurian ;  compact;  light  colored.    Near  Lemont,  Cook  County.    Singer 

&  Talcott  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2aV4G. 

Upper  Silurian;  fine;  compact;  light  colored.     Lemont,  Cook  County.    Quarry 

of  Bover  &  Corneau.     J.  S.  F.  Batchon,  1882.    2711>1. 

Upper  Silurian;  compact ;  light  colored.    Near  Lemont,  Cook  County.     Earn- 

shaw  <&  Bodenschatz's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    *JGu:U. 

Upper  Silurian;  compact;  light  colored.    Sag  Bridge,  Cook  County.     Enter- 

prise Stone  Company.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    27348. 

Upper  Silurian;  compact;  light  colored.     Sag  Bridge,  Cook   County.    J.  S. 

F.  Batchen,  1883.    27505. 

Upper  Silurian ;  nearly  hlack  from  bituminous  matter.     18-inch  cube.    Chi- 

cago, Cook  County.     Quarry  of  H.  Rice  &  Son.     J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883. 
27533. 

■ Upper  Silurian;    cellular;   dark   drab.     Chicago,  Cook  County.     Quarry  of 

Stearns  &  Co.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    27823. 

Upper  Silurian ;  compact;  light   colored.     Chicago,  Cook  County.     Ledlie  & 

Corse,  1884.    29642. 

Upper  Silurian;  compact;  light  colored.     Chicago,  Cook  County.     Quarry  of 

II.  Rico  &  Son.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    27501. 

Upper  Sihirian;  light  colored;  very  fine  and  compact.     Aurora,  Kane  County. 

A.  Berthold's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G959. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  light  colored ;  very  fine  and  compact.     Aurora,  Kaue  County. 

A.  Berthold's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G9G0. 

Bituminous  dolomite.  Upper  Silurian;  coarse;  cellular;  staiupd  nearly  black  by 
bituminous  matter.  Near  Chicago,  Cook  County.  Artesian  Well  quarry.  J.  8. 
F.  Batchen,  1884.     35500. 

CalcaxeouB  dolomite.  Sub-Carboniferous;  compact;  fossillferons-;  dark  gray. 
Saline,  Grantfork  P.  O.,  Madison  County.  S.  Bardill's  quarry.  Tenth  Census, 
1880.    27100. 

Sandstone.  Sub-Carbouiferous ;  fine;  light  colored.  Near  Chester,  Randolph 
County.    John  Hern's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25832. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  light  brown.     Near  Pinkneyville,  Perry  County.     John 

Day's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    27188. 

Light  pink;  fine  and  compact.    Two  specimens.    Near  Dongola,  Union  County. 

F.  Neibauer.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27195. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  light  gray.    Near  Xenia,  Clay  County.     William  Ilang'a 

quarry.    Tenth  Census.    25646. 

• Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  yellowish  brown.    Near  Chester,  Randolph  Conn ty. 

Quarry  of  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary.    Tenth  Census.    25687. 
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Sandstone.    Fine;  brown.     Two  specimens,  light  and  dark.     Near  Carbondale, 
Jackson  County.    Rawle'd  quarry.    John  8.  F.  Batchen.    28502. 

INDIANA. 

Limestone.      Niagara;    compact;    yellow  and  drab.      Wabash,   Wabash  County. 
Quarry  of  Bridges  &  Scott.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2r)601. 

Niagara;  compact;  dark  drab.    North  Vernon,  Jennings  County.    Quarry  of 

P.  Conklin  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25589. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   compact;   drab;   finely   fossiliferous.      Oakalla,  Putnam 

County.    Centennial,  187C.    25347. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  compact;  light  colored.     Two  specimens.    Near  Green- 

castle,  Putnam  County.    W.  Steog's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25879. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  compact;  drab.    Spencer,  Owen  County.     B.Schweitzer's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25749. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  semi-crystalline;  gray.    A voca,  Lawrence  County.    Quarry 

of  Thomlinson  &  Reid.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1882.    27196. 

Sub-Carboniferous;      oolitic;     light   colored.      Bedford,    Lawrence    County. 

Quarry  of  Thomlinson  &  Reid.    J.  8.  F.  Batchen,  18^3.    27502. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    oolitic;  ~  light     colored.      Bedford,    Lawrence    County. 

Quarry  of  Thomlinson  &  Reid.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  188:J.    27511. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  oolitic;  dark  gray.    Bedford,  Lawrence  County.    Hoosler 

Stone  Company.    General  B.  F.  Scribner,  1885.    37422. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   oolitic;   dark  gray.      Beilfonl,  Lawrence  County.    Cen- 

tennial, 187C.    25032. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  oolitic ;  light  fcolorcd.    Near  Bedford,  Lawrence  County. 

Quarry  of  Voris,  Rodgcrs  &  Co.     Tenth  Census,  18S0.    25693. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  oolitic;  light  colored.    Near  Bedford,  Lawrence  County. 

Chicago  and  Bedford  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25694. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  oolitic  ;  light  colored.     Bedford,  Lawrence  County.    Cen- 

tennial, 1870.     25034. 

Sub-CarboniferouH ;  compact ;  drab.     Salem, Washington  County.    Cent'Cnnial, 

1876.    25036. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  oolitic;  light  colored.    Near  S^ilem,  Washington  County. 

E.  Zink's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25662. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  coarsely  fossiliferous ;  dark  gray.    Vernon,  Jennings  County. 

Centennial,  1876.    25033. 

Compiict;  light,  with  dark  blotches.    Evansville,  Vanderburgh  County.     Cen- 

tennial, 1876.    25204. 

Compact;  light,  with  dark  spots.     Evansville,  Vanderburgh  County.    Cen- 

tennial, 1876.    25031. 

Drab,  dark  spotted ;  coarsely  fossiliferous.    Evaneville,  Vanderburgh  Conn fy. 

Centennial,  1876.    26029. 

Light  colored;  oolitic;  very  fine  grained  and  con.pact.    Dressed  block  26  by  14 

by  13  inches.  Face  with  carved  inscription,  as  follows:  "From  Harrison 
County,  3  miles  south  of  Corydon,  and  exists  in  inexhaustible  quantities.*' 
Centennial  Commission,  1876.    25219. 

Light  colored ;  oolitic.    Cube  25  inches  in  diameter,  elaborately  carved ;  face 

with  words  Iloosier  Stone  Co.,  Bedford,  Indiana;  right  side  with  carved 
fruits,  flowers,  and  lion's  head ;  left  side  with  female  head,  surrounded  by 
wreath  of  oak  and  other  leaves.    Gift  of  Iloosier  Stone  Company,  1886.    38861. 
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Bituminous  limestone.      Sub-Carboniferons ;  oolitic;  light  colored.    Ellettaville, 
Monroo  County.     Coiitcimial,  187G.    25348. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  oolitic;  light  colored.    Near  Elluttsville,  Monroe  Coanty. 

J.  Matthews  &  Sons*  quarry.    TenthCensus,  1880.    25741. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;   light  colored ;   finely  fossiliforons.      Stincsville,  Monroe 

County.     \V.  II.  McHenry's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25748. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   oolitic;    light   colored.     Near   Spencer,   Owen   County. 

Quarry  of  Ilowanl  «fc  Donig.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    23750. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  oolitic ;  light  colored.    Near  Fort  Ritner,  Lawrence  County. 

E.  U.  Dixon's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  18«0.    25683. 

Bituminous  magnesian  limestone.    Devonian;   compact;  dark  drab.     Kokomo, 
Howard  County.    G.  W.  Defcnbaugh's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25635. 

Lithographic    limestone.      Sub-Cari)oniferous;    compact;    drab.     Spencer,  Owen 

County.     Centennial,  IH7(J.     'ioaTO. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    drab.      10^  by  7^  by  2i  inches.      Silvorvillo,   Lawrence 

County.    Centennial,  1870.    25030. 

Magnesian  limestone.     Sub-Carboniferons;  oolitic;  light  colored.    Near  Bedford, 
Lawrence  County.     Quarry  of  N.  C.  Hinsdale  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27075. 

Niagara;  compact;  light  drab.     Near  Oakdale,  Jennings  County.     Hicks  & 

Iloiie^s  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25590. 

Niagara;  compact;  light  drab.    Near  Osgood,  Ripley  County.    Qaarry  of  Ash- 

man &  Glasgow.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25596. 

Siliceous  limestone.     Sub-Carboniferous;  compact;  drab.    Near  Putnam villo,  Pot- 
nani  County.    James  Lee's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  18^0.    25880. 

Dolomite.    Upper  Silurian;  compact;  brown.    Decatur,  Adams  County.    U.  P.  Rice'4 
(piarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25619. 

Upper  Silurian;  comi)act:  drab,     lilufftou.  Wells  County.     Quarry  of  Knapp 

&  Gardner.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25620. 

Niagara;  compact;  yellowish.     Wabash,  Wabash  County.    Quarry  of  Moelling 

&  Paul.     Tenth  Census,  IBrK).     25602. 

Niagara;  compact;   light  drab.     Near  Logausport,  Cass  County.     A.  Gleitz's 

quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1H80.    27080. 

Niagara;   compact ;  drab.     Marion,   Grant  County.     S.    Faukboner's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    27002. 

Niagara;  compact ;  light  drab.     Moutpelier,  Blackford  County.     W.  Twibell's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  IdSO.    25621. 

Niagara;  comimct;  dark  mottled.     Eaton,  Delaware  County.    G.  W.  Carter's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25(334. 

Niagara;    compact;    drab.     Anderson,    Madison   County.    W.  Crimes  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26988. 

Niagara;  compact;  drab.     Near  Laurel,   Franklin    County.     M.   E.  Secrest's 

quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25470. 

Niagara ;  compact ;  light  drab.    Near  Greonsburgh,  Decatur  County.     Greens- 

burgh  Limestone  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25541. 

Upper  Silurian;    compact;    light    colored.      Greensburgli,    Decatur  Connty. 

Centennial,  1870.    25037. 

Niagara;  compact;  light  colored.     Saint  Paul,  Decatur  County.    J.  L.  Scan- 

lan's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25540. 

— —    Niagara;  compact;  light  colored.     Near  New  Point,  Decatur  County.     New 
Point  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25557. 
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Ferruginoas  dolomite.    Niagara;  compact;  yellow  and  mottled.    Two  specimens. 
Long  wood,  Fayette  County.    W.  Bali's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  lci80.    25448. 

Sandstons.  Sab-Carbon iforo us ;  fine;  very  light  colored.  Paoli,  Orange  County. 
Centennial,  1876.    35035. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  very  light  colored.    French  Lick  Township,  Orauge 

County.    T.  W.  Braxton's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    aC'iGG. 

Sub-Curboniferous ;  very  light  gray;   fine  and  compact.    Used  for  oilH-tonos. 

French  Lick  Township,  Orange  County.    Quarry  of  T.  W.  Braxton  &  Sous. 
Teutli  Census.    26944. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  very  light  gray;  compact:  finely  laminated.    French  Lick 

Township,  Orange  County.     \V.  F.  Osborn's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26050. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  very  light  colored.    Williamsport,  Warren  County.    B.  F. 

Gregory's  estate.    Tenth  Census.    S5591. 

-  Carbouifi'rous;    gray;    medium.      Attica,    Fountain   County.      S.  Bernhart's 

<iuarry.    Tenth  Census.    25597. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  light  reddish  brown.    Near  Can  uelton,  Perry  County.     A. 

Ilallabarli^s  ciuarry.     Tenth  Census.    2()20d. 

INDIAN  TKRRITORY. 

Limestone.  Nearly  wlii to;  crystalline.  Portion  of  memorial  stone  in  Washington 
Monument.     Cherokee  Nation.     Dennis  O'Leary,  1885.     37628. 

IOWA. 

Gypsum.  Coarse ;  gray.  Fort  Dodge,  Webster  County.  Quarries  of  Cardiff  Plaster 
Mills  Company.     Ti-nth  Census,  1880.    26804. 

Magnesian  limestone  [marble].  Devonian;  compact;  noii-crystaHine;  argillace- 
ous; with  many  fossil  shells  and  large  corals  ;  prevailing  colors  drab,  gray,  and 
brow!i!sh.  Three  specimens.  One  largo  nlab  2  by  4  feet  by  l^  inches  thick;  one 
small  slab  ('» inches  square  by  |  inch  thick  and  one  4-inch  cul>e.  Charles  City, 
Fh>yd  County.    Charles  City  Marble  Company.    J.  S.  Trigg,  1886.    :J8465. 

Dolomite.  Lower  Silurian  ;  porous;  light  colored.  Lansing,  Allamakee  County*.  J. 
Nelson's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26217. 

Lower  Silurian;  coarse;   vesicular.     Lansing,  Allamakee  County.     Haney's 

quarry.     R.  Hnfschmidt,  1881.    26082. 

Lower  Silurian;  fine;  light  colored.    South  Lansing,  Allamakee  County.    J. 

Nelson's  (piarry.    R.  Ilufschmidt,  1881.    2668:?. 

Lower  Silurian;  compact;  brown.     Dubuque,  Dubuque  County.     W.  Rebman's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.5894. 

Lower  Silurian ;  coarse;  buff.     Dnbuquo,  Dubuque  County.     F.  W.  Kringle's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25868. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  compact;  bufi*.    Dubuque,  Dubuque  County.    Quarry  of  Specr 

and  Lee.    Tenth  Census,  l&SO.    25870. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  drab;  mottled.    Near  Manchester,  Delaware  County.     Quarry 

of  C.  A.  &  S.  A.  Davis.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.5899. 

Upper  Silurian;  fine;  light  colored.    Near  Farley,  Dubuque  County.     Quarry 

of  C.  E.  De  Rome  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2:>897. 

Upper  Silurian;  fine;  light  colored.    Two  specimens.    Near  Farle}',  Dubuque 

County.    B.  N.  Arquitte's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2589S. 

Upper  Silurian;  fine;  buff.     Near  Monticello,  Jones  County.    J.  S.  Fuller's 
quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25895. 
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Dolomite.  Devonian;  fine;  liglit  baff  and  drab;  coarsely  fosailifeioiiB.  Two  speci- 
mens. Near  Osage  Station,  Mitchell  Connty.  Armstrong's  qnarry.  Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.    26122. 

Deyoniau ;  dark ;  compact.    Near  Mason  City,  Cerro  Gordo  Connty.    J.  L. 

Parker's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26065. 

Devonian  ;  fine;  bulT and  coarse  drab.    Two  specimens.    Near  Briat'Ow,  Bntler 

County.    E.  Frick's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26088. 

Devonian ;  fine ;  compact.     Cedar  Falls,  Black  Hawk  County.    £.  Carpenter's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25900. 

Devonian ;    fine ;    yellowish  brown.     Two  specimens.     Near  Laporte  City, 

Black  Hawk  Connty.    G.  A.  Knowles's  quarry.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    26764. 

Stib-Carboniferous ;  compact ;  drab.    Near  Dakotah  Station,  Hnmboldt  Connty. 

Quarry  of  Miner  &  Howell.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26067. 

Sub-Carboniforous ;  fine;  compact.    Humboldt,  Humboldt  Connty.    A.  B.  Sny- 

der's quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26062. 

Sub-Carboniferous  :  compact,  with  red  blotches.    Humboldt,  Hnmboldt  Connty. 

C.  A.  Labeer'd  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    2606.3. 

Sub-Carboniferons ;  light  brown.    Near  Iowa  Falls,  Hardin  Connty.    G.  W. 

Chapman's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  18S0.    25986. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  compact;  brown.    Near  Iowa  Falls,  Hardin  Connty.    L. 

L.  Kelly's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26705. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  buff.    Quarry,  Marshall  County.     Le  Grand  Qnarry 

Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25479. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    fine;   light  brown.     Near  Ames,  Story  County.     P.  B. 

Craig's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25498. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  line;  drab.    Near  Ames  Station,  Story  County.     R.  Coe's 

quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     2.^466. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    light  gray;   quartz-beanng.     Keokuk,  Leo  County.    P. 

Tiguo's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25369. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  finely  vesicular.    Near  Franklin,  Lee  County.     C. Graner's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25308. 

Niagara;  drab;  mottled.     Delhi,  Delaware  County.    F.  B.  Doolit tie's  qnarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    2r»70l. 

Siliceous  dolomite.  Lower  Silurian  ;  coarse;  variegated.  Lansing,  Allamakee 
Connty.     City  of  Lansing  Quarries.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26803. 

Upper  Silurian;    buff;    porous.     Near  Postville,  Allamakee  Connty.     E.  H. 

William's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26215. 

Devonian  ;  compact.     Near  Waterloo,  Hlaek  Hawk  County.     W.  Lane's  qnarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25933. 

Niagara;  buff;  dendritic.    Near  Delhi,  Delaware  County.    .T.  H.  Peter's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25702. 

FemiginouB  dolomite.  Upper  Silurian;  coarse  and  fine;  buff.  Two  specimeofi. 
Near  Sabula,  .Jackson  County.    E.  A.  Wood's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.'>86r>. 

Upper  Silurian;  buff.     Near  Maquoketa,  Jackson  County.     A.  Connel's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25830. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  coarse;  yellow.     Clinton,  Scott  County.     T.  Purcell'a  qnarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     25829. 

Upper  Silurian;  fine;  light  buff.    Near  Lo  Claire,  Scott  Connty.    E.  Tbele- 

mann's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.5826. 
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Ferruginous  dolomite.  Upper  Silnrian ;  coarse,  yellow ;  and  fine,  light  buff.  Two 
speciineus.  Near  Dixon  Station,  Clinton  County.  J.  D.  Binford's  qnarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.     25828. 

Bituminous  dolomite.  Upper  Silurian;  compact;  very  light  colored.  Stone  City, 
Jones  County.     H.  Dearborn's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25901. 

ITppcr  Siluriau;  compact;  very  light  colored.     Two  specimens.     Stone  City, 

Jones  County.     Quarry  of  James  <&  Ko wen.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    25902. 

Upper  Silurian ;  compact;  very  light  colored.     Stone  City,  Jones  County.     J. 

A.  Green's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  lh:80.     25931. 

Upper  Silurian;  line;  light  colored.    Near  Anamosa,  Jono4»  County.     Qnarry 

of  Iowa  State  Penitentiary.    Tenth  Censns,  18H0.    25oG5. 

Upper  Silurian;   line;   light  bntf.     Near  Olin,   Jouos  County.    A.  Rummers 

quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1?^80.    25705. 

Upper  Silurian;  coarse;  porous.     Ilale,  Jones  County.    O.  Horton's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25703. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  fine;  very  light  bu ft*.    Near  Mount  Vernon,  Johnson  County. 

J.  P.  McCnuo's  <niurry.     Tenth  CeuMiis,  1880.     25572. 

Tfpper  Silurian;  bntV;  porous.    Near  Dixon  Station,  Clinton  County.    J.  D. 

Biuford's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    2()213. 

Upper  Silurian;  fine;  light  buff.     Le  Claire,  Scott  County.    J.  Gamble's  quarry. 

Teuth  Census,  1S80.    25827. 

Calcareous  dolomite.  Sub-Carbonifenms;  fine;  light  colore<l.  Quarry,  Marshall 
County.    Lc  Gi'iind  Qnarry  Com'pauy.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    25478. 

Devoniau ;  drab;  compact;  crinoidal.     Hnffalo,  Scott  County.    C.  Metzger's 

qu,irry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     2.5711. 

(Carboniferous;  light  colonel ;  fossil  iforous.     Near  WinterH4»t,  Madison  County. 

Qnarry  of  W.  H.  Lewis.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    27ir>0. 

Bituminous  limestone  and  dolomite.  Devonian;  fine;  <lrab.  Two  specimens. 
Near  Garrison,  Benton  County.  Qnarry  of  Kokbriek  &.  Frazer.  Tenth  Census, 
1880.     25051. 

Bitiuninous  limestone.  Devonian;  fine;  light  colored.  Near  Vinton,  lienton 
County.     Quarry  of  S.  An ngst.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.59r»0. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    light  colored;    oolitic.     Near   Durhnm  Station,   Marion 

County.     C.  C.  CoUins's  cpiarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26214. 

Magnesian  limestone.  Lower  Silurian;  drab;  dark  niottle<].  Deeorah,  Winne- 
shiek County.    T.  Dwyer's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    20133. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  oolitic;  light  colored.    Near  I^  Grand,  Tama  County.     Le 

Grand  Quarry  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25477. 

Carboniferous ;  compact ;   drab.     Fort  Dodge,  Webster  County.     J.  Linebon^s 

quarry.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    25987. 

Devonian;  drab.    Near  Charles  City,  Floyd  County.     J.  R.  Trigg^s  quarry. 

Tenth  Censns,  1880.    2C390. 

Devonian  ;  dark;   compact.     Near  Mason  City,  Cerro  Gordo  County.     Quarry 

of  A.  T.  Lien  &  Bro.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2606<>. 

Compact ;  light  colored.    Two  specimens.     Waverly,  Bremer  County.    G.  R. 

D(*an^s  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26076. 

Limestone.  Devonian ;  fine ;  light  colored.  Near  Mason  City,  Cerro  Gordo  County. 
Qnarry  of  Poyfier  &,  Son.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    26064. 

Devonian ;  fine  and  coarse.    Two  specimens.    Near  Marble  Rock,  Floyd  Coanty. 

Qnarry  of  Boone  <&  Bros.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26392. 
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Limestone.    Devouian ;  buff;  fossiliferous.    Two  specimeus.    Near  Independenoe, 
Bachanaa  Couuty.    J.  Forrester*s  qaarry.    Tenth  Censas,  1880.    25932. 

Devonian ;  brown ;  cellalar.    Iowa  City,  Johnson  County.    L.  O.  Hoffman's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25409. 

Devonian;  light  colored ;  finely  fossiliferous.    Near  Iowa  City,  Johnson  County. 

D.  A.  Schaeffer*8  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25410. 

Devonian ;  dnib.    Two  Hpocimons.    Davenport,  Scott  County.     W.  L.  Cook's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25806. 

Devonian ;  coarsely  fossiliferous.    Near  Davenport,  Scott  County.     Ileinrich 

Schniiedt's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1830.    25867. 

Devonian;  fine;  drab.     Davenport,  Scott  County.    A.  C.   Fulton's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26216. 

-  Upper  Silurian;  fine;  light  colored.     Two  specinieus.     Near  Tipton,  Cedar 

County.    Quarry  of  Shearer  &  Gray.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25575. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  coarse  brown  and  fine,   light  colored.    Two  specimens. 

Near  Iowa  Falls,  Hardin  County.     L.  L.  Kelly's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26684. 

hub-Carboniferous;  light  colored;  oolitic.    Conrad,  Grundy  County.    W.  T. 

Creceline's  quany.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26391. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  oolitic;  light  colored  and  reddish.    Two  specimens.    Near 

Montour,  Tama  County.     Quarry  of  Ruggles  &  Stevens.     Tenth  Census, 
1880.    25470. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  finely  fossiliferous.     Quarry,  Marshall  County.     Le  Grand 

Quarry  Company.    Tenth  Census,  IHdO.    25480. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   bu ft*  and  light  gray ;  semi-crystalline.    Two  specimeDS. 

Near  Washington,  Washington  County.     Quarry  of  Minnicli  &  Donovan. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    25623. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  compact;  light  colored.    Near  Sigoumey  Station,  Keokok 

County.     William  S.  IJooteu's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25624. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  com])act;  light  colore<l.    Sigourney,  Keokuk  County.    R. 

Pilkington's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25(^25. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;   light  colored  and  drab.     Two  specimens.     Near  Givin, 

Mahaska  County.     F.  Castle's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25648. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   fine;   light  coloreil.    Near  Pella,  Marion  County.     F.  C. 

Mathe's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1^80.    2:>Hy6. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  compact;  tlrab.    Near  Ottumwa,  Wapello  County.     B.  W. 

Jeffries's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25443. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  compact;  drab;  oolitic.    Near  Ottumwa,  Wapello  County. 

J.  Kelly's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  l.«80.    25445. 

Snb-Carboniferous;  light  drab;  oolitic  and  drab;  fossil-bearing.    Two  speci- 

mens.    Dudley  Station,  Wapello  County.     Quarry  of  Ueckwith  &  Winters. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.     254 1 1 . 

-  Sub-Carboniferous;  gray;  micaceous.     Two  siujcimens.     Near  Fairfield,  Jeffer- 

son County.     S.  Stieber's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1H80.     25022. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  drab.      Near  Mount  Pleasant,  Henry  County.     P. 

O'Connor's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     253:^9. 

Sub-Carboniferons;  fine;  very  light  gray  and  drab.     Two  specimens.    Near 

Mount  Pleasant,  Henry  C(mnty,     J.   Rukgaber's  quarry.     Tenth  Census, 
•    1880.    25340. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    fine;    light  colored.     Burlington,   Des    Moines  County. 

''Star"  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  18H0.    26493. 
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Limestone    Sab-Carboniforoas;  light  colored;  semi-crystalliDO.    Two  specimens. 
Burlington,  Des  Moines  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25329. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  light  colored;  oolitic.     Burlington,  Des  Moines  County. 

South  Hill  quarries.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26490. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  coarse;  buff.     Burlington,  Des  Moines  County.     South 

Hill  quarries.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26491. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  compact.     Near  Franklin,  Lee  County.    C.  Graner's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25368. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   light  colored  and  gray.    Two  specimens.     Bentensport, 

Van  Buren  County.    G.  W.  Jack's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25442. 

Sub- Carboniferous;    fine;    drab.     Two   specimens.     Near   Keosauqna,    Van 

Buren  County.     J.  Creasy's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26218. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  fossil- bearing.    Two  specimens.    Stennett,  Montgomery 

County.    W.  Stennett's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25413. 

Carboniferous;  coarse;  light  buff.    Bedford,  Taylor  County.    H.W.Greenlee's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2r.893. 

Carboniferous;  light  drab;  fussiliferous.     Bedford,  Taylor  County.     Quarry  of 

II.  W.  Green  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  lt<80.    26802. 

Carboniferous;  light  colored;   finely  fossiliferous.    Near  Earlham,  Madison 

County.    Quarry  of  Laird  &  Royce.    Tenth  Census,  1830.    25461. 

Carboniferous;  light  colored  and  drab;  fossiliferous.     Two  specimens.    Near 

Tracy  Station,  Marion  County.    Quarry  of  Regan  Bros.  &  McGorrich.    Tenth 
Census,  1880.    254G4. 

< Carboniferous;  light  colored;  finely  fossiliferous.    Near  Wintcrset,  Madison 

County.     Quarry  of  H.  W.  Lewis.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25475. 

Carboniferous;  light  colored;  fossil-bearing.    Near  Winterset,  Madison  County. 

G.  W.  Hetyler's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27184. 

Carboniferous;  compact;  drab.    Near  Karlham,  Madison  County.    Quarr}' of 

Robertson  &  Willoughby.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25462. 

Carboniferous;  light  colored;  fossiliferous.    Near  Earlham,  Madison  Connty. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    2,'>463. 

Carlioniferous;  light  and  dark  drab.     Two  specimens.    Near  Macedonia,  Potta- 

wattamie County.     S.  Dye's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25446. 

Siliceous  limestone.    Devonian ;  dark  mottled.    Iowa  City,  Johnson  County.    E. 
Crowley's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25408. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  gray;  porous.    Near Knoxville, Marion  County.    Garrison 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25675. 

Carboniferous;   light  colored;    fossiliferous.     Near  Coming,  Adams  Connty. 

Quarry  of  Law  &  Oak.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25412. 

Sandstone.    Carboniferous;    coarse;    dark    brown.     Near    Muscatine,    Muscatine 
County.    A.  M.  Hare's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    25593. 

Fine;    very   light  colored.      Davenport,  Scott  County.     Goettsch's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census.     2.^)745. 

Ferruginous  sandstone.    Cretaceous;  coarse;  dark  brown.     Lewis,  Cass  Connty. 
J.  WoodwanVs  quarry.    Tenth  Census.     25447. 

KANSAS. 

Limestone.     Permian;  light  colored;   porous;  fossiliferous.     Marysvillo,  Marshall 
Connty.    Quarry  of  Erl  &  Patterson.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25419. 

Permian ;  coarse ;  porous ;  light  colored.    Two  specimens.    Blue  Rapids,  Mar- 

shall Connty.    Bine  Rapids  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1830.    25438. 
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Limestone.    Permian;  coareely  poroiiH;  fusalina;  light  colored.    Near  Fraokfort 
Marshall  County.    Joseph  Wilson *s  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25397. 

Permian ;  light  colored ;  fusulina.    Beattie,  Marshall  County.    Tenth  Census, 

1880.    25420. 

Permian;  compact;   coarsely  porous,  with  many  fossil  fusulina.    Two  speci- 

mens.   Bigelow,  Marshall  County.    H.  F.  Gallagher's  quarry.     Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.    2543/. 

Permian;  light  colored;  compact;  finely  fossiliferous.    Near  Manhattan,  Biloy 

County.    Quarry  of  Ulrich  Brothers.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26502. 

Permian;  coarse;  porous;  fusulina.    Near  Manhattan,  Riley  County.    Quarry 

of  Ulrich  Brothers.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26503. 

Permian;  light  colored ;  fine;  cellular.    Near  Dunlap,  Morris  County.    Quarry 

of  Wolff,  Pickens  &  Co.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     2C091. 

Permian;  light  colored ;  compact;  iiuely  fossiliferous.    Near  Cottonwood  Sta- 

tion, Chase  County.     Quarry  of  L.  W.  Lewis.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26090. 

Permian;  light  colored  ;  compact;  fusulina.    Near  Cottonwood  St-at  ion,  Chase 

County.     Quarry  of  Lantry  &  Burr.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26098. 

Permian;  light  colored;  fossiliferous;  cellular.    Near  Douglass,  Butler  County. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G3G4. 

Permian;  light  colored;  soft;  iiorous ;   fossiliferous.     Near  Douglass,  Butler 

County.     W.  Dickeushoot's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26365. 

Permian ;  drab ;   fine  and  compact.     Two  specimens.    NHar  Rock  Township, 

Butler  County.     Smith's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26363. 

Permian;  fine;  light  colored;  fossiliferous.     Near  El  Dorado,  Butler  County. 

Polwiu^s  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  18S0.    26356. 

Permian ;  light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.     Near  £1  Dorado,  Butler  County. 

Poor  Farm  ([uarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26357. 

Permian (?);   light  colored;  jM^rous.    Near  El  Dorado,  Butler  County.     Van 

Dorner's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26361. 

Permian;  light  colored  ;  compact  and  coarsely  porous.    Two  8]>eci mens.     Near 

El  Dorado,  Butler  County.     Sharper's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26362. 

Permian;  light  colored ;   soft;   i>orous ;  fossiliferous.    Near   Augusta,    Butler 

County.     J.  C.  Haines's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  l&iO.    26130. 

Permian;  light  colored;   soft;   porous;   fossiliferous.     Near  Augusta,  Butler 

County.     Barker's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26367. 

Permian;   light  colored;   soffc;   porous;   fossiliferous.     Near  Augusta,  Butler 

County.    Ward's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1*^80.    26368. 

Permian;  light  colored;   fusulina.     Near  Augusta,  Butler  County.    Aldrich's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26369. 

Permian;  finegrained;  light  colored.    Near  Winlield,  Cowley  County.     Quarry 

of  Hodges,  Moore  «fe  Co.    Tenth  Census,  ld80.    26577. 

Permian;   gray;    fusulina.      Near  Grenola,   Elk  County.     Railroad   quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26574. 

Cretaceous;  white;  chalky;  used  in  the  manufacture  of  whiting.     Kirwin, 

Phillips  County.     Kirwin  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25455. 

White;   chalky;   used  in   the  manufacture  of  whiting.     Wa  Keeney,  Trego 

County.     Railroad  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1>J80.     2649ii. 

White;  chalky.     On  Smoky  River,  Trego  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26500. 

Light;  fine  and  porous.    Bull's  City,  Oshorne  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 

25474. 
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Limestone.  Light  colored;  soft  and  earthy.  Junction  City,  Davis  County.  Cen- 
tennial, 1876.    250i.8. 

Dark;  coarse;  fossil iforons.     Oswego,  Labette  County.     Hoy's  quarry.    Tenth 

CeuBUs,  1880.    25790. 

Fine;  light  buff.    Boloit,  Mitchell  County.    Tenth  Census,  IBrfO.    25441. 

Buff ;  coarsely  porous.    NearGreeley,  Anderson  County.    Greeley  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    2G099. 

Light  colored;    i»orous;    fossiliferous.     Near  Armstrong,  Wyand>tto  County. 

T.  F.  Sullivan's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25;%H>. 

Buff;  fine  and  compact.     Near  Wilson,  Ellsworth  County.     Railroad  qnarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    2(5481. 

Fine;    light  buff.     Near  El  l)ora<lu,   Butler  County.     Tenth  Census,   1880. 

2G;i58. 

Carboniferous;  dark;  compact;  finely  fossiliferous.     Near  Atchison,  Atchison 

County.     Quarry  of  Reddington  &,  Co.    Tenth  Census,  18S0.    25;J75. 

Carboniferous;    light  colored;    finely  fossiliferous.     Two  specimens.     Near 

Lane,  Franklin  County.     Quarry  of  llanway  Brothers.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
25796. 

Limestone  [marble.]  Drab,  dark  spotted ;  very  compact  and  close  grained.  4^  by 
2i  by  1  inches.  Leavenworth,  Leavenworth  County.  United  States  General 
Land  Office,  1882.    27282. 

Dark  brown,  nearly  black,  with  white  fossils.    3^  by  .'Hby  1  inches.     Bourbon 

County.     United  States  General  Land  Office,  1883.    27283. 

Magnesian  limestone.  Carboniferous;  dark;  fossiliferous.  Fort  Scott,  Bourbon 
County.     W.  L.  Wilkinson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25680. 

Buff;  fine  and  compact.  Leavenworth,  Leavenworth  County.  Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.    2541)0. 

Permian;  light  colored  ;  finely  fossiliferous.     Nejir  Cottonwood  Station,  Chase 

County.     Quarry  of  Tweeddale  &  Parker.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G097. 

Permian  ;  light  colored  ;  finely  fossiliferous.     Florence,  Marion  County.    A.  F. 

Horner's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  18i0.    26093. 

Dolomite.  Coarse;  porous;  fossiliferous.  Near  Salina,  Saline  County.  Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.    26501. 

Permian ;  fine  grained ;  light  colored.    Near  Marion  Centi-e,  Marion  County. 

Quarry  of  Groat  &  Bros.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    20092. 

Permian ;  fine ;  light  buff.    Near  Marion  Centre,  Marion  County.    Omer  Gee's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26094. 

Permian ;    light  colored ;    fine  grained.    Near  Marysville,   Marshall  County. 

White's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25418. 

Carboniferous;  compact;  fossiliferous.  Two  specimens.  Near  Topeka,  Shaw- 
nee County.  Quarry  of  Mulvane  &  Uigginbotham.  Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26572. 

Siliceous  dolomite.  Permian;  fine;  light  colored;  porous,  liichland  Township, 
Butler  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26366. 

Bituminous  dolomite.  Permian;  fine;  light  colored.  Near  Winfield,  Cowley 
County.    C.  Schmidt's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26573. 

Sandstone.  Carboniferous;  fine;  gray.  Near  Fort  Scott,  Bourbon  County.  Qnarry 
of  GilfiUan  Bros.    25681. 

Fine;  brown.   Near  Oswego,  Labette  County.    Bailey's  quarry .    Tenth  Censas. 

S5791. 
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Ekmdatone.    Fiue;  light  colored.    Nuar  Pan»c>n8,  Neosho  County.    Qaarry  of  Josm 
&  Hayes.    Tenth  Codbus.    25792. 

Fiue;  gray.    Near  Parsons,  Neosho  County.    Emory's  quarry.    Teutb  Census. 

257U3. 

Fine;  light  buff.    Near  Chanuto,  Neosho  County.     **  Railroad"  quarry.  Tenth 

Cousns.    2<K>80. 

Carboniferous;  (lurk gray ;  medium.    Near  Pawnee,  Crawford  County.    Pawnee, 

Fhigstoue  Coun'y.    Tenth  Census.    Two  specimens.    25794. 

Fine;  light  buff.      Neodesha,  Wilson  County.      **Neodesha"  quarry.     Tenth 

Census.    2G375. 

Dark  buff;  medium.     L:irued,  Pawnee  County.     N.  J.  Kruseu's  quarry.     Tenth 

Census.    2(i570. 

KENTUCKY. 

Limestone.    Light  drab;  finely  fossiliferous  ;  compact.    Louisville,  Jefferson  County. 
City  of  Louisville  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26311. 

Drab;  fine  and  compact.    Anchorage,  Jeffersim   County.    Quarry  of  Reilly 

Bros.    J.  S.  F.  Batchon,  1883.    28108. 

Drab  ;  compact  and  somewhat  oolitic.    Near  Franklin,  Simpson  County.    Paris 

quarry.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.     3(>888. 

Drab;  fine  and  compact.     Pilot  Knob,  Simpson  County.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884. 

3l>'r':97. 

Drab;    compact.     Near  Frankfort,  Franklin  County.     Mrs.  Pettis^s   quarry. 

J.  R.  Procter,  1884.     36908. 

Drab;  finely  fossil iferous.    Greensburgh,  Green  County.    Garrard  Lyle's quarry. 

J.  R.  Procter,  1884.     30902. 

Dark  drab;  compact.    Russellville,  Logan  County.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36915. 

Dark  drab;  fine  and  compact.    Simpson  County.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.     36893. 

Light  colored;   finely  fossil  iferous;   cellular.     Near  Bowling  Green,  Warren 

Connty.     Belknap  &  Dumesnil  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G285. 

Light  colored;  oolitic.     Princeton,  Caldwell  County.     S.  McElfatrick's quarry. 

J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36946. 

Light  colored  ;  fossil  iferous.     Bloonilield,  Nelson  County.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884. 

36916. 

Light  colored;  oolitic,  with  fossils.     Russellville,  Logan  County.     Quarry  of 

Burgher  &  Ryan.     J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36949. 

Light  colored  ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Near  Franklin,  Simpson  Connty.    J.  E. 

Procter,  1884.     36889. 

Light  colored;   semi-crystalline.     Near  Frankfort,  Franklin  Connty.     Major 

Williams's  quarry.     J.  R.  Procter,  1884.     36911. 

Light  colored;  finely  fossiliferous.    Near  Frankfort,  Franklin  County.    Mr. 

Quire's  quarry.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    30912. 

Light  colored;  coarsely  fossiliferous.     About  5  by  4  by  1|  inches.    Near  Bed- 

ford, Trimble  County.     S.  Barneses  farm.     J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    369G9. 

Light  gray;  finely  fossiliferous ;  compact.     Near  Frankfort,  Franklin  County. 

Buttcrman's  quarry.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.     36913. 

Light  colored  ;  oolitic.    Near  Trenton,  Todd  County.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36948. 

Dark;  compact.    Livingstone,  Rockcastle  County.     Rockcastle  quarry.     J.  R. 

Procter,  1884.    36921. 

Fine;  light  gray.    Lincoln  County.     .J.  R.  Procter,  1834.     36931. 
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Lixnestone.  Snb-Carboiiifcrous;  light  colored ;  oolitic.   Princeton,  Caldwell  Coanty. 
J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36940. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  drab.    Princeton,  Caldwell  County.    J.  R.  Pi*octer, 

1884.    3G941. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  light  colored;  oolitic.    Near  Pr'mceton,  Caldwell  Conn ty. 

Garrett's  quarry.     J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36943. 

Gray  ;  sciui-cryfitallino  ;  fossiliferous.     Princeton,  Caldwell  County.     S.  McEI- 

futrick's  ijuarry.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36944. 

»Snl>-CarboniferouH;   very  light  drab ;  oolitic.     Princeton,  Caldwell  County. 

8.  McElfatrick'H  quarry.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    :i6940. 

Corniferous ;  fine ;  dark  gray.    Stewart's  Mill,  Clark  County.    J.  R.  Procter, 

1H84.    licmc. 

Coniiforous;  drab;  compact.    Lebanon,  Marion  County.    ./.  R.  Procter,  1884. 

369 10. 

Lower  Silurian;  dark  gray;  coarsely  fossiliferous.    Bloomfield,  Nelson  County. 

J.  R.  Proct^jr,  1884.     36914. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  drab;  fine  and  compact.    Dennis,  Logan  County.    J.  R. 

Procter,  lh84.     36918. 

Sub-Carbouiferous;  light  colored;  oolitic.     Pilot  Knob,  Simpson  Connty.    J. 

R.  Proctrr,  1884.     3<)887. 

Very  light  brown;  tine  and  compact.    Simpson  County.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884. 

36892. 

Sub-Capbonifeious;  light  colored;  oolitic.    Near  Garrett,  Meade  County.    J. 

R.  Procter,  1884.    3()960. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    dark    mottled;    semi-crystalline.      Grahampton,   Meade 

County.    ;J6961. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  dark  gray;  finely  fossiliferous;  compact.    Green  County. 

J.  R.  Procter,  1884.     36903. 

Fine;  drab;  compact.    Pineville,  Bell  County.     J.  R.  Procter,  1884.  36924. 

Dark  mottled;  semi-crystalline;  compact.    Near  Litchfield,  Grayson  Connty. 

J.  Cubbage's  quarry.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    3()954. 

Snb-Carbouiferoufl  ;  light  colored  ;  oolitic.    Near  Litchfield,  Grayson  County. 

Joe  Butler's  ijuarry.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    :J6955. 

Dark  gray ;  semi-crystalline.    Litchfield,  Grayson  County.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884. 

36957. 

Lower  Salurian;  gray;  coarsely  fossiliferous.    Taylorsville,  S)>encer  County. 

J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36909. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   light  colored;  oolitic.    Hopkinsville,  Christian  Couuty. 

J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36900. 

Gray ;  coarsely  fossiliferous.    Springfield,  Washington  Couuty.    J.  B.  Procter, 

•  1884.    36934. 

Magnesian  limestone.    Coarse ;  dark  mottled.    Lulbegrude  Creek,  Clark  County. 
J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36907. 

Upper  Silurian ;  yellowish ;  compact.    Nelson  Connty.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884. 

36904. 

Upper  Silurian ;  fine ;  light  gray.    Near  Lagrange,  Oldham  County.    Anita 

Springs  quarry.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36932. 

jBituminouB  lix^estone.    Dark ;  compact ;  fossiliferous,    Lob»uoUt  Marion  Connty. 
J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36919. 

i^-;-    D/irk  drab;  fine  and  (jompjujt.    Simpsoq  CoMHtyt    JiStFroctoTf  1884.    36d95i 
H.  Mia,  I7t),  pt.  S^rrrr? 
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Bituminous  limestone.    Dark;  coin])act.     Piuevillc,  Bell  County.    J.  R.  Procter^ 

Dolomite.     Upper  Silurian;  drab;  compact.     Bunlst-owu,   Nelson  County.      J.  R. 
Procter,  IHM.     'Mmi. 

Coriiiferous;  (Irali,  mottled  ;  seuii-crystallino.    Lincoln  County.     Lincoln  Sand 

Company.     J.  K.  Procter,  18.S4.     30930. 

Sandstone.    Fine;  li^bt  colored.    Pilot  Kuob,  Situiisou  County.     J.   R.   Procter. 
3f)Hyi. 

Fine;  lij^bt  yellowish.     Pilot  Knob,  Simpson  Couuty.    J.R.Procter.     30'*CH> 

Calcareous;  line;  very  lii;bt  j;ray.    Taylor  Couuty.     Laud  of  George  Lee.  J.  K. 

Procter,  lJ*-4.     3(HH). 

Fine  ;  very  li;;ht  gray.    Li  viugstone,  Rockcastle  Couuty.    J.R.Procter.    36U*J0. 

Fine;  light  gray,  with  dark  stains.    Near  Piueville,  Hell  County.     Land  of  A. 

.J.Arker.     J.K.Procter.     3()lH»r». 

Fine;  light  blue-gray.    Near  Pineville,  Bell  County.    Land  of  R.  M.  Moss.    J. 

11.  Procter.     3()in>(). 

Fine;  light  colored.    Near  Pineville,  Bell  Couuty.    Laud  of  R.  M.  Moss.    J. 

K.  Proi'.ter.     :iC)\)'27. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    line;     very  light  gray.     Blue  Lick  Mountain,    Madison 

County.     Land  of  William  Adams.     J.K.Procter.     i{C9:W. 

Carboniferous;  very  light  brown  ;  nuMlium.     Johnson  Couuty.     J.R.Procter. 

Carboniferous;  very  light  brown ;  medium.    Johnson  County.     J.  R,  Procter. 

Fine;    light  pinkish.     Kirkmansville,  Todd  County.    Quarry  of  B.  F.  Boms. 

J.  1{.  Procter.     'Mm2. 

Fine;  very  light  blue-gray.     Whitley  Couuty.    J.R.Procter.    3G950. 

Fin<' ;  light  colored.    Whitley  County.     J.  K.  Procter.     36951. 

Fine ;  light  pinkish,     (iraysou  Si>rings,  Graysou  County.    J.  R.  Procter.     :{Gl>o2. 

Fine;  light  colored.     Grayson  Springs,  Graysou  County.    J.R.Procter.    36953. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  nearly  white.    Near  Marion,  Crittenden  County.    J 

R.  Procter.     3095H. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  lino;  buff.    Near  Cloveri)ort,  Breckinridge  County.    J.  K. 

I»rocter.     36904. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fmo  ;  light  brown.    Near  Cloverport,  Breckiuriclf^  County. 

J.  K.  Procter.    3<i9tJ6. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  line ;  light  colored.    Near  Cloverport,  Breckinridge  County. 

J.  K.  Procter.    36iH)7. 

LOUISIANA. 

t 

Sandstone.     Fine  ;  light  colored.    37579. 

Quartzite.    Dark  drab  aud  white,  mottled ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Two  speeimcns. 

37602. 

MAINE. 

Serpentine.     Compact ;  dark  green,  nearly  black ;  takes  but  a  dull  jioliBh.    Deer 

Isle,  Hancock  County.     (Jeorge  H.  Holden,  1884.     'M)19, 

Biotite  granite.      Coarse;     gray.      Biddoford,    York   County.      C.   H.   Bragdon's 

quarry.     Tenth  Census,  ItH).     2(5207. 

^—    Coarse;  gray.    Biddiiftird, York  County.    J. M,  Andrew.'^ qo«rry.    Te^HiCeB- 
sns,  1880.    JiG3lO.  -        .         • 
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Biotite  granite.    Coarse;  gray.    Biddot'ord,  York  Connty.    Quarry  of  C.  H.  &  A. 
Goodwin.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    20:517. 

Broken  column;  pink.    7^  by  14  inches.    Near  Red  Beach,  Washington  Connty. 

Maine  Ked  Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    t{6765. 

Coarse;  pink;  used  for  ornamental  work  and  monuments.    Near  Red  Beach, 

Washington  County.     Maine  Red  Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 

Coarse;  pink;  used  a.s  above.    Jonesborough,  Washington  Connty.     Bodwell 

Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25872. 

Coarse;  pink;  used  very  largely  for  monumental  work.    Jouesborongh,  Wash- 

ington County.    Colonel  Clark.    25002. 

Medium;  gray.    Two  specimens.    6-iuchcube.    Waldo  County.    Tenth  Census. 

1880.    2r)02y. 

Coarse;  gray;  used  for  general  building.    Frankfort,  Waldo  Connty.     Mount 

Waldo  Granite  Works.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27035. 

Gray  ;  coarsely  i»orphyritic.    Frankrort,Waldo  County.    Mount  Waldo  Granite 

Works.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27036. 

Fine;  gray.    Swanville,  Waldo  County.    Oak  Hill  Granite  Company.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    2C4a^). 

Coarse ;  dark  gray.    Canaan,  Somerset  Connty.    S.  L.  Fowler's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    2021H). 

Fine;  dark  gray.    Round  Pond,  Lincoln  County.    Quarry  of  Brown,  McAllis- 

ter &  Co.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26242. 

Fine;  dark  gray.    6  by  6  by  4  inches.    Round  Pond,  Lincoln  County.     Quarry 

of  Brown,  McAllister  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    20974. 

Fine;  gray.     Vinal  Haven,  Knox  County.    J.  S.  Black's  quarry.    Tenth  Cen- 

sus, 1880.    26165. 

Fine;    gray.     Vinal  Haven,  Knox  County.     Duscham  Hill  quarry.     Bodwell 

Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26160. 

Coarse;  gray,  slightly  pinkish.     Vinal  Haven,  Knox  County.     Harbor  quarry. 

Bodwell  Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26153. 

The  Vinal  Haven  granites  are  used  for  all  manner  of  building  and  monu- 
mental work. 

Coarse;  gray.    Hurricane  Island,  Knox  County.     D. Tilson's  quarry.     Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26180. 

Coarse;    gray,  slightly   pinkish.      6-inch   cube.     Rockland,    Knox    Counly. 

George's  River  Granite  Company.    25007. 

Coarse ;  gray  ;  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Unite^l  States  Treasury  building 

at  Washington.     Dix  Island,  Knox  County.    Dix's  Island  Granite  Company. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.     2<)182. 

Fine ;  dark  gray.    South  Thomaston,  Knox  County.    Quarry  of  M.T.Jameson 

Jc  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2<>181. 

Fine;  granite.     Vinal  Haven,   Knox  County.     East  Boston  quarry.    Bodwell 

Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2()154. 

Fine ;  light  gray.     Saint  George,  Knox  County.    Long  Cove  Granite  Company. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    20177. 

Coarse;  gray.    NearSaint  George,  Knox  County.     Atlantic  Granite  Company. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26178. 

Fine ;  dark  gray.    Near  Saint  George,  Knox  County.    Clark's  Island  Granite 

Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26212. 
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Biotite  granite.    Coarse;  j^ray.    Spruce  Head  Island,  Kdox  County.    Bud  well  Gran- 
ite Couipaii}-.     Tenth  Ceusus,  1*^80.    26179. 

Coarse;  gray,  slightly  pinkish.    Fox  Island,  Knox  County.    Harbor  quarry. 

Colonel  Clark.    25009. 

Fine;  dark  gray.    Fox  Island,  Knox  County.    East  Boston  quarry.    Colonel 

Clark.    2r)020. 

Medium ;  dark  gray.    Bryant's  Pond,  Oxford  County.    Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Tenth  Ceusus,  ISHO.    2(5269. 

Medium ;   gray.     Bryant's  Pond,  Oxford  County.    J.   S.    F.   Batchen,   1883. 

28647. 

Coarse;  gray.    Bryant's  Pond,  Oxford  County.    Grand  Trtfiik  Railway.    Tenth 

Census,  lfe80.    26270. 

Coarse;  gray.    Near  Wayne,  Kennchoc  County.    J.  F.  Gonlon's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.     26507. 

Coarse ;  light  gray.     Franklin,  Hancock  County.    Quarry  of  Blaisdell  Bros. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26C73. 

Medium ;  gray  pink  spotted.    Some^ville,  Mount  Desert,  Hancock  County.    C. 

J.  Hall's  quarry.    Tenth  Ceusus,  1880.     26124. 

Medium;  gray-pink  spotted.     Somesville,  Hancock  County.     Quarry  of  Whit- 

ney &  Allen.     Tenth  Ceusus,  1880.     26125. 

Coarse;    light  i>ink.     Somesville,   Mount  Desert,   Hancock  County.     C.  J. 

Hall's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26152. 

Coarse;  light  pink.    Near  Somesvilie,  Hancock  County.     C.  J.  Hall's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     27179. 

Coarse ;  gray.    Deer  Isle,  Hancock  County.    Quarry  of  Goss  »&  Goss.     Tenth 

Census,  1880.     26155. 

Coarse;  gray.    East   Blue  Hill,  Hancock  County.    Chase  «fc  Hall's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26139. 
Gray;  porphyritic.    East  Blue  Hill,  Hancock  County.     Collins  Granit<^  Com- 
pany.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     2()146. 

Coarse;  gray.    East  Blue  Hill,  Hancock  County.    G.  W.  Collins  &  Co.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.     2613-'. 

Light  gray ;   coarsely  porphyritic.      Foot   cuhe.      East   Blue  Hill,  Hancock 

County.     Centennial,  1876-     17470. 

Medium ;   gray.    West  Sullivan,  Hancock  County.     J.  H.  Stiuson's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    20019. 

Fine;  light  graj'.     Brunswick,  Cumherland County.    H.Cripp's quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26420. 

Fine;  gray.    Near  Pownal,  Cumberland  County.     T.  Reed's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.     27070. 

Biotite  muscovite  granite.     Fine ;     very    light    gray.      Wahlohorongh,  Lincoln 
County.     Quarry  of  Day  &  Otis.     Tenth  Census,  ISr^o.    26;«6. 

Biotite    gneiss.      Medium;    gray.     Jeircrson,   Lincoln    County.     J.    P.    Gliddeu's 
quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26276. 

Medium;  gray.     Near Chestervillo,  Franklin  County.    J.  H.  Plunimer'sqnarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26371. 

Medium;   dark  gray.    Near  Turner,  Androscoggin  County.     C.  H.  Barrcll's 

quarry.    Teuth  Census,  1880.    26508. 

Muscovite    biotite    gneiss.     Fine    light    gray.     Lincolnville,    Waldo    C^Pnnty. 
Beach  Grove  Granite  Company,    Tenth  Ceusus,  1880,    26241. 
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Muscovite  biotite  gneiss.  Fiiio ;  gray.  Jefferson,  Liucolu  Conuty.  J.  P.  Glid- 
df  n'8  qjinrry.     Tenth  Census,  lc80.    2(>48<). 

Mascovite  biotite  granite.  Fino;  very  light  gray.  Near  Hallowell,  Kouncboo 
County.     Ilalloweli  Granite  Company.    Tenth  CeuMUS,  1880.    2^'X^y. 

Fine;  very  light  grttj\    Near  Ilalloweli,  Kennebec  Connty.    Ilalloweli  Granite 

Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26336. 

Fine;  light  gray.    North  Jay,  Franklin  County.    Maine  Central  Railroatl  Com- 
pany.   Tenth  CensUH,  lH>iO.    263.85. 

Hornblende  biotite  granite.  Coarse  ;  gray.  Lincoln,  Penobscot  County.  Jewell 
(iranite  Company.     Tenth  Census,  IKHO.    270H4. 

Fine;  very  dark  gray,  )ioarly  black.    Saint  George,  Knox  County.     Long  Cove 

Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  18S0.    26176. 

Hornblende  granite.  Coarse;  red;  very  tough  and  bard.  Otter  Creek,  Hancock 
County.     Otter  Creek  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     27178. 

Talcose  schist.  Fine;  compact;  dark  gray.  Knightsville,  Cumberland  County. 
l\r.  Manning,  1883.    28117. 

Elceolitc  syenite.*  Coarse;  light  gray,  yellow  spotted.  Near  Litchfield,  Kenne- 
bec County.     Tenth  Census,  18?"0. 

Olivine  diabase.  Devonian  (f);  medium;  dark  gray,  nearly  black  on  a  polished 
surfutre;  used  for  monumental  work.  Addison  Point,  Washington  County.  Col. 
l^lward  Clark,  18:11.    25022. 

Devonian ;  medium  ;  dark  gray,  spotted  black  and  white  on  a  polished  surface; 

known  commercially  as  black  granite,  and  is  used  largely  for  monumental 
work.  Six  miles  southeast  of  Addison  Point,  VV;ishiug ton  County.  Pleasant 
River  Black  Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25925. 

Diabase.  Devonian  v?) ;  medium  ;  dark  gray,  spotted  black  and  white  on  a  polished 
surface;  known  commercially  as  black  granite,  and  is  largely  used  for  mon- 
umental work.  Ad<lison,  Washington  Conuty.  II.  B.  Njvsh's  quarry.  Tenth 
Census,  U^O.     26072. 

Fine  and  compact;  very  dark  gray,  black  on  a  polished  surface  ;  used  chiefly 

for  monumental  work.  Vinal  Haven,  Knox  County.  Bod  well  Granite  Com- 
pany.   Tenth  Census,  1880.    26167. 

Slate.     Bine-black.     Monson,  Piscataquis  County.     Quarries  of  Monson  Pond  Slato 
Company.    Tentli  Census,  1H80.    25651. 

Blue-black.     Brown vi lie,  Piscataquis  County.     Quarry  of  Adams  H.  Merrill. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    2:)C)52. 

Blue-black.    Monson,  Piscataquis  County.     QuarriosofDirigo  Slato  Company. 

258  ID. 

MAKYLANI>. 

Steatite  [soapstone].  Coarse ;  rust  spotted.  Bethcsda,  Montgomery  County.  C. 
W.  Lausdale.    25016. 

Fine  and  compact;  dark  blue-gray.    On  Liberty  road,  about  15  miles  from 

jialtimoro.  Quarries  of  Baltimore  and  North  Branch  Soapstone  Comx>any. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    26628. 

Serpentine.  Light  and  daik  green,  streaked  and  mottled  ;  fine  grained  and  com- 
pact; takes  a  high  polish.  Five  specimens;  one  12^  by  4|  by  i  inches,  i)olished 
on  both  sides;  one  5  by  3^  by  1^  inches;  and  three  4  inch  cubes.  Dublin,  Har- 
ford County.  Quarries  of  Green  Serpentine  Marble  Company.  £.  Mortimer 
Bye,  1881.    26173. 

•  The  elieoHte  syenite  is  not  used  for  building  purposes,  and  is  of  doubtful  utility. 
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Serpentine.    Dark  green;  very  fine  and  compact;  takes  a  bigU  polish.    Deor  Creek, 
Harfonl  Count}'.     Deor  Creek  quarries.    Tenth  Census,  18rfU.    26868. 

Light  iiud  (lark  green,  mottled;  line  and  compact;  takes  a  h\g;h  polish.    6  by 

G  by  3  inches.    Broad  Creek,  Harford  County.     Centennial,  1876.     17514. 

Compact;  dark  green;  takes  a  high  polish.    (Much  cube.    Broad  Creek,  Har- 

ford County.    Centennial,  1876.     17517. 

Dark  green;  fine  and  compact;  takes  only  a  dull  polish.    Near  Baltimore. 

G.  A.  Leakin,  1883.    27682. 

Biotite  gneiss.    Coarse ;  gray.    Port  Deposit,  Cecil  County.    Quarry  of  McClena- 
ban  <fc  Bro.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25:159. 

Light  gray;   tine  and  medium.    Two  sjieci mens.     Near  Baltimore  City,  Balti- 

more County.     J.  Harris's  rjuarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25576. 

Coarse;  dark  gray.    Opposite  Ellieott  City,  Baltimore  County.    C.J.  Werner's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25358. 

Fine;  light  and  dark  gray.    Two  specimens.    Jones  Falls  road,  MonDt  Royal, 

Baltimore  County.    J.  Curley's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26930. 

Biotite  granite.    Medium ;    gray.    Near   Woodstock,  Baltimore   County.     W.  F. 

VVeller's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  18^0.    25:i61. 

Medium;  gray.   Near  Woodstock,  Baltimore  County.   Fox  Hock  quarry.   Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25300. 

Coarse;  gray.    Granite,  Baltimore  County.    Quarry  of  Gill  <&  McMahon.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25403. 

Fine;  gray.     Gwynn's  Falls,  Baltimore  County.     Old  Winan   estate.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.     2l»867. 

Fine;  light  gray.     Montrose,  Montgomery  County.    H.  P.  Dwj-er's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26947. 

Dolomite  [marble].  LowerSilurian;  white;  crystalline.  Texas,  Baltimore  County. 
A  block  from  the  top  stone  of  the  Washington  Monument.  Barney  Mooney,  1884. 
36050. 

LowerSilurian;  white;  cryst:vlline.     Coekeysville,  Baltimore  County.     Beaver 

Dam  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Census.    27062. 

LowerSilurian;  white;  crystalline.    Coekeysville,  Baltimore  County.     Colonel 

Clark,  1881.     25206. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;  crystalline.     Coekeysville,  Eailtimore  County.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25015. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;  crystalline.     Coekeysville,  Baltimore  County.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.     25003. 

Magnesian  limestone  [marble].  White,  with  purple  stripes;  crystulline.  Nenr 
Windsor,  Carroll  County.     William  N.  Chew's  (piarry.     Tenth  Census.     2G931. 

Light  blue-gray;   crystalline.     Near  New  Windsor,   Carroll    County.    A.  A. 

Roop^rt  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1K*^0.    2().^07. 

Gray;   laminated.    Keedysville,  Washington  County.     John  SueaFa  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  la^O.    yG205. 

White;  crystalline.     Union  Bridge,  Frederick  ('onnty.     1).  Kinebardt's quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    20.^20. 

Union  Jkidge,  Frederick  County.     D.  Kinebardt's  (|uarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880' 

20830. 

Conglomerate  breccia  [marble].  Triassie;  red,  variegated.  Frederick  County* 
Slab  20  by  30  by  1^  inches.  Used  in  the  interior  decorations  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  D.  C.     Col.  Kdward  Clark,  1881.    28744. 
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Conglomerate  breccia  [marble].    Triassic;  coarse;  red,  variegated.    Near  Freder- 
ick, Frederick  Comity,     (rertzcndanner's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  ISSO.    2G797. 

Siliceous  limestone.     Fine  hlack.    Liberty  Pike,  PVoderick  Couuty.    Hoke's  quarry. 
Ti-nth  Census,  18H0.     V>.'>99r>. 

Magnesian  limestone.     Lower  Silurian;   line;   dark.     Hagerstown,  Washington 
County.    T.  G.  Jones's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G05r>. 

Biotite  epidote  gneiss.    Fine ;  light  red.    I Ichester,  Howard  County.    Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.     2(»85(). 

Hornblende  gneiss.     Fine;   very   dark   gray,    nearly  hhick.     Iluhojtor,  Howard 
County.     Tenth  (Census,  1880.     26855. 

Sandstone.    Fine;  light  drab.    Seneca,  Montgomery  Couuty.    Tenth  Census.    2501.3. 

Fine;  light  red;  used  for  building  purposes  in  Washington,  D.   C.     Seneca, 

Montgomery'  County.    Tenth  Census.    25010. 

Nearly  white;  medium.    Frederick  County.    J.  L.  Belt's  quarry.    Tenth  Cen-. 

SUM,  1880.     25678. 

Devonian  ;  coarse;  yellow.     Cumberland,  Allegany  Connty.    Shriver's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census.    26839. 

Devonian;    coarse;  yellow.     Cumberland,    Allegany  County.     Greon   Street 

quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26840. 

Lower  Silurian;  coarse;  light  colored.     Cumberland,  Allegany  Couuty.    Will- 

iam Li  ppold's  quarry.     26841. 

Slate,     niue-hlack.     Slab  0^  inches  square.     Harford  Connty.     Quarries  of  Harfonl 
Poach  Bottom  Slate  Company.     Tenth  Census.  1880.     25364. 

Blue-black.     Slab  0^   inches  scpiare.     Harford  Couuty.     Quarries  of  Harford 

Peach  Bottom  Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25:i<K>. 

Blue-black.     Slab  6 inches  square.     Harford  County.     Quarry  of  J.  W.  Jones  & 

Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25366. 

Blue-black.     Slab  6  incites  square.     Harford  County.     Quarry  of  T.  W.  Jones. 

Tenth  Census.    25367. 

Blue- black.    Harford  Couuty.     Quarries  of  Harford  Peach  Bottom  Slate  Com- 

pany.   Tenth  Census.  1880.     26411. 

Blue-black.    Harford  County.    Quarries  of  Harford  Peach  Bottom  Slate  Com- 

pany.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26410. 

Purple.     4  by  4  by  2  inches.     Ijamsvtlle,  Frederick  County.    Quarries  of  Mary- 

land Slate  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26932. 

Blue-black.     Slab  8  inches  square.      Harford  County.     Quarry  o^  W.  E.  Will-' 

iams  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     25362. 

Blue-black.     Slab  8  inches  square.    Harford  County.     Quarrj*  of  W.  C.  Roberta 

&  Co.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25363. 

Bracket  of  carved  slate.     10  by  8  inches.     Harford  County.    Quarries  of  Harford 
Peai^h  Bottom  Slate  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26412. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Steatite  [soapstone].    Coarse;  dark  gray.    Two  miles  southeast  of  Dana,  Worces- 
ter County.     Quarry  of  Kimball,  Osgood  &  Vn.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26439. 

Serpentine.    Compact;  very  dark  green,  nearly  black;  takes  but  a  dull  polish, 
(i-ineh  <jube.     Essex  County.     2.'>026. 

Compact;  very  light  green ;  takes  a  dull  polish.    Newburyport,  Essex  Connty. 

Centennial,  1876.     26010. 

Deep  green,  ne.arly  black  ;  fine  and  compact;  takes  but  a  dull  polish.    Lynn- 

field,  Essex  County.     Quarries  of  Lynnfield   Soapstone  Com\>ati^,    X«oJO^ 
C«Misus,  1K80.    2ri.'>.M. 
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Dolomite  [marble].     Lower  Silurian;  pnro   wliite;   crystalline.     Lee»  Berkshire 
Couirty.     Tenth  Census,  IH.-SO.    25012. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;  cryHtalliue.    Lee,  Berkshire  Coanty.    Quarry  of  F.  S. 

Gross.    Tenth  Census,  ld80.    2(Mi70. 

Magnesian  limestone.     Lower  Silurian;    gray;    coarse;    crystalline.     Pittsfield, 
Berkshire  County.    Tenth  Census.    26057. 

Magnesian  limestone  [marble].     Lower  Silurian;  white;  coarsely   crystalline. 
Leo,  Berkshire  County.    Tenth  Census,  ItfHO.    27004. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;  crystalline.    Egremont,  Berkshire  County.    Centen- 

nial, 1876.     1^420. 

Lower  Silurian;    gray;  fine  and  compact.    Stockbridgo,  Berkshire  County. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26069. 

I^wer  Silurian;   white;   coarsely  crystalline.    Sheffield,   Berkshire  County. 

Quarry  of  Briggs  &  Co.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26081. 

Limestone    [marble].     Lower    Silurian;    white;    crystalline.    Alford,    Berkshire 
County.     Centennial,  1876.     174:57. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;   clouded.    Alford,  Berkshire  County.    H.  8.  Fitches 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26082. 

Hornblende    granite.     Coarse;    dark    gray.     Two    specimens.     Qnincy,    Norfolk 
County.    Quan-y  of  C.  H.  Hardwick  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  18c0.    25609. 

Coarse;    dark  gray.     Qnincy,   Norfolk  County.      Quarry  of  Wendell  &  Co. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.%10. 

Coarse;  pinkish  gray.    Qnincy,  Norfolk  County.    Quarry  of  Wendell  &  Co. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    2r»(;il. 

Coarse;    dark  gray.     Qnincy,   Norfolk  County.    Quarry  of  Field   &  Wild. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25616. 

Medium ;    light  gray.     6-inch  cube.    Qnincy,  Norfolk  County.      Centennial, 

1876.     17430. 

Coarse ;  dark  gray.    6-inch  cube.    Qnincy,  Norfolk  County.    Centennial,  1876. 

174:«. 

Coarse ;  dark  gray.    6-inch  cube.    Qnincy,  Norfolk  County.    Centennial,  187(>. 

17433. 

Coarse;  dark  gray.     Qnincy,  Norfolk  County.    Quarry  of  Barker  &,  Sons. 

Tenth  Census.  1880.    2.%06. 

Coarse;  dark  gray.     Two  specimens.    Qnincy,  Norfolk  County.     Quarry  of 

C.  H.  Hardwick  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25608. 

Coarse;  dark  gray.     Qnincy, Norfolk  County.    Quarry  of  Mc Ken zio  &  Patter- 

son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26973. 

Coarse;  light  pinkish  gray.    Qnincy,  Norfolk  County.   Centennial,  187C.    26002. 

Coarse;  dark  red.    Qnincy,  Norfolk  County.    Quarry  of  H.   Barker  &  Son. 

G.  P.  Merrill.    28554. 

Coarse;  dark  pinkish   gray.    Polished  slab  35  l»y  35  by  3  inches.     Qnincy, 

Norfolk  County.     Quarry  of  H.  Barker  &  Sons.     T<«nth  Census,  1880.    2UKW. 

Coarse ;  dark  gray.    (I-inch  cube.     Qnincy,  Norfolk  County.     Centennial,  1876. 

17449. 

Coarse;  dark   gray.     Two  specimens.     Qnincy,  Norfolk  County.     Quarry  of 

McKenzie  &  Patterson.     Tenth  Census,  IKmO.    2.'>607. 

-  Coarse;  dark  gray.    6-inch  cube.    Qnincy,  Norfolk  County.    Centennial,  1876. 

17435. 

-  Coarse ;  dark  gray.    Qnincy,  Norfolk  County.    Centennial,  1876.     17436. 
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Hornblende  granite.     CoarHo;  dark  gray.    6-iuch  cube.    QiUDcy,  Norfolk  Coaut}*. 
(Vnt(Minial,  ls;r..     1742:$. 

Coarse;    gray.      0-incli  cube.      Quincy,  Norfolk  County.      Centennial,    IHTGj^. 

1T4-J5. 

Coarse; ;    dark  gray.     G-inou    cube.     Qnincy,   Norfolk   County.      Centennial, 

lh7G.     17427. 

CoarMc;  dark  gray.    Quiucy,  Norfolk  County.     Centennial,  1870.     174*29. 

Coarse;  gray.     West  Quinry,  Norfolk  County.     Quarry  of  F.  J.  Fuller  &  Co. 

Tenth  Census,  IKSO.     t>r><U)4. 

Coarse ;  dark  gray.    West  Quin<"y,  Norfolk  County.     Quarry  of  O.  T.  RugcrH 

&  Co.     Tenth  Census,  IHHO.    2r)60r>. 

C«)arse :    ilnTk  gray.      West  Qnincy,   Norfolk  County.     C.  Wilson's  quarry. 

Ti^nth  Census,  1H80.     *r>617. 

Epidote  granite.     Fine;    light,  pink,   green   Npottcd.      Dedliani,   Norfolk  County. 
Hjillard's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  IKSO.     263^0. 

—     Fine;    light   i>iiik,  green   spotted.     Dedhain,  Norfolk  County.    J.   Delaney's 
quarry.     Tenth  Census,  IK-^).    26387. 

Diotite  granite.     Coarse;  light  gray,  slightly  pinjcisb.     Randolph,  Norfolk  Coo uty. 
Quarry  of  S.  B.  Corliss.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25594. 

Muscovite  gueisa.    Fine ;  gray.    West  ford,  Middlesex  County.    Quarry  of  B.  Palmer 
»&  Sons.     Tenth  Cenaus,  1880.    2(^150. 

Gray  ;  finely  porphyritic.     Westford,  Middlesex  County.     S.  Fletcher's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    20457. 

Fine  ;  light  gray.    Westford,  Middlesex  County.    A.  Fletcher's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.     2(>458. 

Fine;  gray.     Westford,  Middlesex  County.    W.  Reed's  quarry.    Tenth  Census, 

1880.     20400. 

Fine;  gray.     Westford,  Middlesex  County.     D.  Reed's  quarry.    Tenth  Census, 

1880.     20401. 

—     Fine:  gray.     Westford,  Middlesex  County.     D.  Reed's  quarry .    Tenth  Census, 
18^i0.     20402. 

Coarse;  gray.     West  Andover,   Essex  County.     J.  Maddox's  quarry.     Tenth 

Census.  1880.     2rK595. 

Coarse  ;  light  gray.     Lawrence,  Essex  County.    .T.  Moulton's  quarry.     Tenth 

Census,  1880.     20.'>47. 

Medium ;  light  gray.     Charlton,  Worcester  County.     Quarry  of  Laiuson  <& 

Woodbury.    Tenth  Census,  1H80.     25J29. 

P'ine;  light  gray.     Monson,  IIanii>den  County.     Quarry  of  W.  N.  Flint  &  Co. 

Tenth  Census,  IR80.    2.5911. 

Muscovite   biotite    gneiss.    Fine;    light    gray.    Westford,    Middlesex    County. 
Quarry  of  Swett  &  Smith.     Tenth  Cijnsns,  1880.     2tU.5i>. 

Biotite  gneiss.     Fine;  gray;  slightly  pinkish.    Westford,  Middlesex  County.     W. 
Reed's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    255*4. 

Coarse  ;  dark  gray.     Lowell,  Middlesex  County.     S.  L.  Ward's  quarry.     Tenth 

Census,  1880.     20071. 

Coarse;  light  gray.     <*»-inch  cube.     Douglass,  Worcester  County.    Centennial, 

1870.     17431. 

Coarse;  gray.     Northbridge,  Worcester  County.     Quarry  of  S.  J.  Fowler,  jr. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    20194. 
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Biotite  gneiss.    Fine ;  dark  ^ray.    Moiisoii,  Haiiipdon  County.     Quarry  of  W.  N. 
Fliut  &  Co.,  Mass.     Tenth  Census,  IH-SO.    t>5910. 

(f^—    Fine ;  light  gray.    Northtield,  Frauklin  County.    Quarry  of  Bassett  &  Lyons. 
Tenth  CenKUs,  18bU.    25944. 

Biotite  granite.    Coarse ;    light  pink.     Framingham,   Middlesex   County.    J.   G. 
Cloyse's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26425. 

Coarse;  light  pinkish  gray.     Framingham,  Middlesex  County.    J. G. Cloy»e*8 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G42G. 

Coarso;  gray.     Franiingliani,  Middlesex  County.    J.  G.  Cloyse's  quarry.    Tenth 

CtMisus.    20428. 

« 

Coarse;  ))inki8li  gray,  with  green  hlotches.    North  Easton,  Bristol  County. 

M.  (iilhert's  <iuarry.     Tenth  CeuHua,  1880.    20918. 

Coarse;  pink.    North  Easlon,  Bristol  County.    Quarry  of  Amos  &  Son.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    20821. 

Coai*He;  light  gray.      Frretown,  Bristol  County.     Fall  River  Granite  Com- 

pany.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.V)78. 

Coarse;  light  pink.     Near  Milfurd,  Worcester  County.     Quarry  of  Norcross 

Brothers.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26707. 

a 

Coarse  ;  light  pink.     Used  in  the  constructiou  of  the  now  city  hall  at  Albany, 

N.  Y.     Milford,  Worcester  County.    J.  S.  Sherman's  quarry.     Tenth  Census, 
1880.     2(>()48. 

Medium  ;  light  gray  with  greenish  hlotches.     Near  Milford,  Worcester  County. 

Boston  and  All>any  Railroad  Coni]>any.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     20505. 

Fine ;  dark  gray.     Leoniinstci",  Worcester  County.     S.  L.  Kittridgc's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1H80.     20400. 

Fine ;  dark  gray.     Clinton,  Worcester  County.     L.  M.  Allen's  quarry.     Tenth 

Census,  1880.    2(;309. 

Coarse;  light  pink.     Brockton, Plymouth  County.     W. T. Cleaveland's ciuarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     25,''j79. 

Hornblende  biotite  (annite)  granite,    ('oarse  ;  light  gray;  slightly  greenish.    Glou- 
<u'8ter,  Ess("x  County.     S.  I*.  Andrews's  ijuarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25500. 

Hornblende  granite.    Coarse;  gray;  slightly  jiinkish.    Gloucester,  Essex  County. 
Centennial,  1870.    2,5287. 

Coarse;  gray.    Gloucester,  Essex  County.    TrnnihuU  Granite  Company.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.     25501. 

Coarse  ;  light  greenish  gray.     Used  in  the  construction  of  the  Butler  house  on 

Capitol    Hill,  Washington,  D.  C.     Gloucester,  Essex   County.     Cape  Anu 
(iranite  Company.     Tenth  Census,  18v80.     20545. 

Coarse ;   gray.      Gloucester,    Essex   County.      Cape   Aun   Granite    Company. 

Tenth  (Census,  1880.     2(;544. 

Coarse;  gray.     Two  specimens.     Gloucester,  Essex  County.     Quarry  of  Barker 

Brothers.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     205,5:1. 

Coarse;  greenish  gray.     Gloucester,  Essex  County.     Lanesville  Granite  Com- 

pany.    Tenth  Census,  18H).     20955. 

Coarse;  light  greenish  gray.     Wyoina,  Essc^x  County.     .1.  R.  Jordan^s  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  ls-0.     2(H;;i7. 

Coarse;  greenish  gray.     Wyoma,  Essex  C(ninty.    .1. 1>.  Wilson's  quarry.     Tenth 

Census,  IK-^O.     *2m:\H. 

Coarse;  dark  gray.     Roekport,  Ess««x  County.     Lanesvilh^  Granite  Company. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     2095:J. 

Coarse;  gray.     Roekport,  Essex  County.     Roekport  Granite  Company.     Tenth 

Census,  1880.     2092:{. 
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Hornblende  granite.  Coarse ;  gray.  Uockport,  Essex  County.  Pigeon  Ilill  Gran- 
ite Company.     Teiiili  Census,  IS^iO.     •iOrilti. 

Coarse;  greenish.     Peabody,  Essex  County.     Quarry  of  Putnam  »t  Liuneliani. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     25757. 

Muscovite  biotite  granite.  Coarse;  light  gray.  Worcester,  Worcester  County. 
G.  D.  Webb's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2(>440. 

Biotite  muBCOvite  granite.  Coarse;  light  gray.  Fitchbarg,  Worcester  County. 
S.  P.  Litchfield's  quarry.  •  Tenth  Census,  1880.    25862. 

Medium;  light  gray.    6-inch  cube.    Fit'chburg,  Worcester  County.    Centen- 
nial, 187G.     17438. 

Fine ;  dark  gray.     Becket,   Berkshire  County.     Chester  Granite  Company. 

Tenth  Census,  lfe80.     26107. 

Fine ;  gray.     Becket.  Berkshire  County.     Quarry  of  McClellan  i&  Goodwin. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    2(»108. 

Granite.  Coarse ;  light  pinkish,  with  green  blotches.  WooiVs  HoU,  Barnstable 
County.     II.  S.  Fish  Commission.     26885. 

Quartz  porphjrry*  Dark  I'ed,  with  pink  spots;  fine  and  compact.  Slab  4  by  6 
inches.     Hingham,  Plymouth  County.     George  P.  Merrill,  1884.    35943. 

This  is  a  most  beautiful  and  durable  stone,  but  is  at  present  scarcely  at 
all  used  on  account  of  its  hardness. 

Diabaae.  Coarse;  dark  gray.  Used  for  pavements  and  the  rough  work  of  founda- 
tions. Medford,  Middlesex  County.  Medford  quarry.  Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26422. 

Coarse ;  dark  gray.    Used  for  pavements  and  the  rough  work  of  foundations. 

Medford,  Middlesex  County.    Medford  quarry.    TenthCensus,  1880.    26424. 

Coarse  ;  light  gray,  with  pink  spots.    Used  for  pavements,  building,  and  monu- 

mental  work.      Somerville,   Middlesex    ('ounty.    E.    Fitzgerald^s    quarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    26549. 

— —  Coarse ;  light  gray,  with  pink  spots.  Used  for  pavements,  building,  and  monu- 
mental work.  Somerville,  Middlesex  (bounty.  E.  Fitzgerald's  quarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    26550. 

Mesozoic;  dark  greenish  gray;  fine  and    compact.      Used  chiefly  for  street 

pavements.   East  Long  Meadow,  HamiHlen  County.   Centennial,  1876.    17446. 

Melaphyr.  Compact ;  amygdaloidal ;  dark  green,  with  rounded  and  oval  spots  of 
light  green  and  white.  Used  for  foundations  and  rough  construction.  Brighton, 
Suflolk  County.      Quarry  of  S.  W.  Brown,  jr.     Tenth   Census.    26552. 

Sandstone.  Triassic;  fine;  browMi.  Used  extensively  for  general  building  and 
trimming  purposes.  East  Long  Meadow,  Hampden  County.  Centennial,  1876. 
17440. 

Triassic ;  fine ;  brown.    Used  as  above.    East  Ix»ng  Mcaiow,  Hampden  County. 

Centennial,  1876.     17443. 

Triassic;  fine;  brown.    East  Long  Meadow,  Hampden  County.    Centennial, 

1876.     17444. 

Triassic;  fine;  light  brown.     Long  Meadow,  Hampden  County.    Centennial, 

1876.     17445. 

Conglomerate.  Coarse;  greenish;  very  compact.  Used  for  general  building  pur- 
poses. Dorchester,  Suflolk  County.  Owen  Nason's  quarry.  Tenth  Census, 
1880.    26746. 

MICTIIOAN. 

Limestone.  Devonian;  drab;  fossil  if  erous.  Sibley's  Station,  W^ayne  County.  F. 
Sibley's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  laSO.    26206. 
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Limestone.  Devotiiau;  gnvy.  Near  Uaisiiiville,  Mouroo  County.  Fritz  Kath*8 
quarry.     Tenth  Ceusus,  18-0.     26207. 

Granite.  Fine  ;  light  rcil.  Near  Vulcan,  Meuionineo  County.  F.  L.  Ladior's  quarry. 
Tenth  CenHUS,  18ri0.     27343. 

Biotite  gneiss.  Coarse ;  gray.  Near  Vulcao,  Menominee  County.  F.  L.  Lasicr^n 
quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    27345. 

Sandstone.  Potsdam  ;  light  brown  gray  spotted ;  medium.  Marquette,  Marquette 
County.     Centennial  1876.     18927. 

Potsdam;   fine;    reddish  brown.    Marquette, Marquette  County.     Watson  &, 

Palmer^squarr^'.    John  S.  F.  Batchen.    27510. 

Potsdam;  dark  l>rown ;  medium.    Marquette,  Marquette  County.     Quarry  of 

Wolf,  Jacobs  «fc  Co.     John  S.  F.  Batchen.     28501. 

Potsdam;  line;  brown   and   reddish  brown.    Two  specimens.     Near  L'Anso, 

Houghton  Count y.     L'Anse  Browustone  Company.    John  S.P\  Batchen.    27iirrf;. 

Potsdam;   brown  with  gray   bands;    medium.     L'Anse,   Houghton  County. 

L'Anse  Brownstone  Comi)any.    John  S.  F.  Batchen.    27528. 

Potsdam.     Brown  with  gray  spot-s  ;  medium.     Near  L'Anse,  Houghton  County. 

L'Anse  Brownstone  Company.    John  S.  F.  Batchen.    2752^. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  tine ;  light  yellowish  brown.    Stoney  Point,  Jackson  County. 

Michigan  Stone  Company.    John  S.  F.  Batchen.    28500. 

Potsdam;  fine;  red.    Portage  entry,  Baraga  County.    Portage  Entry  quarry. 

.John  S.  F.  Batchen.    2tr)55. 

Potsdam;    tine;    reddish  brown.     Isle  Royale,  Lake  Superior.     John   S.  F. 

liatchen.    34992. 

Quartzite.  Light-colored;  fine  and  compact.  Two  specimens,  18  by  9  by  7  inchi's 
and  4  inch  cube.  Near  Vulcan,  Menominee  County.  F.  L.  Lasier's  quarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    27344. 

Slate.     Blue  black.     Slab  8  inches  square.     Huron  Bay.     Centennial  1876.     26036. 

Blue  black.    Arvon,  Baraga  County.     Clinton  (|uarry.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  IHKV 

27342. 

MINNESOTA. 

Dolomite.  Lower  Silurian ;  coarse ;  drab ;  vesionlar.  Stillwater,  Washington 
County.     Quarry  of  Mersey,  Staples  &-  Hall.     Tenth  Census,  1>^80.     26644. 

L<»vvcr  Silurian  ;  light  buO';  Hue;  comjKict.     Stillwater,  Washington  County. 

Quarry  of  Hersey,  Staphs  &.  Hall.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26646. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  light-colored  ;  finelj-  vesicular.     Two  Hpcciinens.     Frontenoc, 

Goodhue  County.     Quarry  of  Fostevin  &  Co.     Tenth  Census,  IhSO.     26755. 

Lower  Silurian;  light-colored;  vesicular.     Red  Wing,  (joodliue  ('ounty.    (i. 

A.  Carlson's  quarry.     Truth  Census,  ISHO.    2r)75l. 

LowerSilurian  ;  light-colored;  coarse;  vesicular.    Red  Wing,  (ioodhue  County. 

R.  L.  Berghind's  quarry.     Tenth  Ctusiis,  18H0.      2:;7'r». 

LowerSilurian;  fine;  reddish.     Kasota,  Le  Sueur  County.     (Quarry  of  Breeii, 

Young  <fe  Co.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25965. 

LowerSilurian;  fine;  light  bufi\     Kasota,  Le  Sueur  County.     J.  W.  B.'ibcock'i* 

quarry.     Tenth  Cijnsus,  18':J0.     25904. 

LowerSilurian;  eoar.se;  bufl'.     Two  specimens.     Mankato,  Bine  Earth  County. 

O.  R.  Mather's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  iJ^^HO.     2.)H;>1. 

Lower  Silurian;  drab;  comi)act.     Winona,  Winona  County.     C.  M.Porter's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26732. 
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Siliceous  dolomite.    Lower  Silurtau  ;  light  ilrab;  vesicular.     Stillwater,  Washing- 
ton County.     (Quarry  of  Hersey,  Staples  &  Hall.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    *>.6645. 

Lower  .Silurian  ;  gray  ;  fossiliferous.    Minneapolis,  Hennepin  County.    Quarry 

of  Foley  &  Herbert.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25825. 

Lower  Sihiriau ;  gray;  finely  fossiliferons ;  compact.     Clinton  Falls,   Steele 

County.    Quarry  of  Liu dersmith^^  Son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26758. 

Lower  Silurian;  light-colored;  cellular.    Mantorville,  Dodge  County.    QuaiTy 

of  Hook,  Mantor  &  Dorg.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26689. 

Maguesian  limestone.    Lower  Silurian ;  gray;  fossiliferous.    Saint  Paul,  Karasey 
County.    Quarry  of  Ureen  Sl  Young.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26288. 

Lower  Siluriun;    gray;    fossiliferous.      Minneapolis,   Hennepin   County.    A. 

DahlH  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25871. 

LowiT  Silurian;  very  light  drab;  tine;  compact;  dedritic.     Red  Wing,  Good- 

hue County.     W.  W.  Sweeney's  quarry.     Tenth  Consu.s,  1880.    26724. 

Siliceous  magnesian  limestone.    Lower  Silurian ;  gray;  fossiliferous.    Saint  Paul, 
Kauisey  County.     W.  Dawson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26743. 

Lower  Silurian;  drab;  coarsely  fossiliferous.    Minneapolis,  Hennepin  Conn  ty. 

Jan.  liaxter's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1>^.    25831. 

Limestone.    Lower   Silurian:  gray;  fossiliferous.    Two    specimens.    Minneapolis, 
I Irnnepin  County.     W.  W.  Eastman's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25824. 

Lower  Silurian;  gray ;  finely  fossiliferous;  compact..    Caflon  City,  Rice  County. 

Philip  Croniec's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26757. 

Lower  Silurian;  pinkish.    Near  Kasota,  Le  Sueur  County.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen, 

1H84.     34094. 

Calcareous  dolomite.    Lower  Silurian  ;  gray  ;  finely  fossiliferous;  compact.    Cafion 
City,  Rice  County.     Philip  Cromer's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26756. 

Hornblende  granite.    Coarse;  dull  red.    East  Saint  Cloud,   Sherburne  County. 
Quarry  of  Breen  &  Young.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     2628U. 

Coarse ;  gray.     East  Saint  Cloud,  Sherburne  County.    Quarry  of  Breen  & 

Young.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26290. 

Medium ;  gray.     East  Saint  Cloud,  Sherburne  County.     Quarry  of  Breen  &- 

Young.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25964. 

Medium;  gray.    Sauk  Rapids,  Benton  County.    G.  S.  Reader's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.     25743. 

Gkauite.     Coarse ;  red.    Four  miles  below  Beaver  Bay,  Lake  County.    Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.     26518. 

Medium ;  dull  re<l.     Beaver  Bay,  Lake   County.      Quarry  of  Wieland  Bros. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26033. 

Hornblende  mica  granite.    Coarse;  gray.     Watab,   Bentoa  County.    Quarry  of 
Saulpaugh  &  Bros.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     25822. 

Coarse;  dull  red.    Wa tab,  Benton  County.    Centennial,  1876.    26000. 

Coarse;  red.     14  by   11   by  9.    Watab,  Benton  County.    H.  D.  Gurney,  1885. 

37605. 

Coar-se;  dull  red.    Watab,   Benton  County.    Quarry  of  Saulpaugh  &  Bros. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25823. 

Quartz  porphyry.    Reddish  brown.     Baptism  River,  Lake  County.    Tenth  Ceosue, 
1880.     2662<J. 

Dark  reddish  brown.    Duluth,   Saint  Louis  County.    Tenth  Census,   1880. 

26438. 
ZMabase.    Nearly  black;   very  fiue  and  compact.    Puluth,  S^int  J^oaU  CouQif^ 
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Diabase.  Nearly  black ;  very  fine  and  compact.  Used  for  foandations  and  roogh 
construction.  Near  Duluth,  Saint  Louis  County.  United  States  Government  Sur- 
vey.   Tenth  Census,  1880.    26567. 

Nearly  black ;    fine  and  compact.    Two  Harbor  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  Lake 

County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26634. 

Gabbro.  Coarse;  dark  gray.  Used  for  house  trimmings  and  general  building.  Du- 
hith,  Saint  Louis  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26443. 

This  stone  is  commercially  known  as  Duluth  granite. 

Massive  labradorite.  Coarse;  compact;  light  greenish.  Three  miles  East  of 
lieaviT  Hay,  Lake  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26571. 

Olivine  diabase.  Lower  Silurian ;  nearly  black ;  line  and  compact.  Used  for  fonu- 
dati<uiH  and  rough  construction.  Taylor's  Falls,  Chisago  County.  Tenth  Census, 
1880.    20591. 

Sandstone.  Lower  Silurian;  fine;  brown  with  light  spots.  Fond  dn  Lac,  Saint 
LouiH  County.  J.  G.  McDonald's  quarry.  Tenth  Census,  1880.  Two  specimens. 
2r;j40. 

Jiower  Silurian ;  tine ;  brown  with  light  spot«.    Fond  du   Lac,  Saint  Louis 

County.     M.  Boyles  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26447. 

Lower    Silurian ;    fine ;    very   light  colored.    Hinckley,  Piue  Coanty.     Saint 

Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad.     Tenth  Census.    266J6. 

Lower  Silurian;  fine  nnd  friable  ;  light-colored  with  ferruginous  blotches.    Jor- 

dan, Scott  County.     Phillip  Kipp's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26686. 

Lower  Silurian;  tine,  friable ;  very  light  buff  with  ferruginous  blotches.    Jor- 

dan, Scott  County.     Phillip  Kipp's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26687. 

Lower  Silurian;   light-colored;   fine  and  friable.    Dakota,  Winona  County. 

Quarry  of  Brown  &  Hartley.     Tenth  Census.    26723. 

Lower  Silurian;  gray ;  fine  and  friable.    Dresbach,  Winona  County.     Quarry 

of  J.  F.  Foste  vin,  jr.    2(>827. 

Purplish   brown ;   medium.     Luverue,   Rock  County.     John  S.  F.   Batcheu. 

27407. 

Lower  Silurian;  fine;  3'ellow.    Mendota,  Dakota  County.    Quarry  of  Steele  & 

Mclntyre.    Tenth  Census.    26772. 

Quartzite.  Potsdam ;  maroon ;  fine  and  compact.  Courtland,  Nicollet  County. 
Fritz  Meyerding's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.     20088. 

Slate.     Greenish.     4  by  4  by  1  inches.     Near  Knife  Falls,  Carlton  County.    Saint* 
Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad.     Tenth  Census,  1*50.    20488. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Limestone.     Gray  ;,finely  fossilifcrous;  compact.   Ti.shomiugo  County,  1885.   375^. 
Sandstone.    Very  light  3'ellow;  fine;  cellular.    Tishomingo  County.    37581. 

Light  colored  ;  soft  and  friable.    Tishomingo  County.    37599. 

Light  colored  ;  medium.     Foot  cube.     Stonington,  Jefterson  County.     37820. 

Sandstone,  argillaceous.     Fine;  yellow.    Rankin  County.    37598. 

MISSOURI. 

Magnesian  limestone  [marble J.  Red;  white  spotted.  Slab  7  by  5  by  1  inches. 
Iron  County.     Centennial,  1870.    27123. 

Dull  red ;  variegated.      Sec.  36,  T.3.3,  R.52,  Madison  County.    Cedar  Creek 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    20r)07. 

Limestone.  Siib-Carbonifcrons;  drab;  fine  and  compact,  ^aint Louis,  Qtiarrjof 
/Sphranka  &  Veith.    Tenth  Ut-usns,  1880.    i>0701. 
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Limestone.     Sub-Carbouiferons;  drab;  fiuely  fosttiliferoue.    S^int  Louis.    Quarry 
of  Bauibrick  &  Morihaiii.     Tenth  Census?,  1880.     2C713. 

Sub-Carbouiferons;  light  j^ray;  lino  and  compact.    Saint  LouiH.    JohuMcKou- 

na's  quarry.     Tenth  Ccusuh,  If^SO.    2()714. 

Sub-Carboniferous  ;  drab;   tine  and  compact.    Near  Saint  Louis,  Saint  Louis 

County.     George  Redeineyer's  quarry.     Teuth  Census,  1880.    2»»7ir». 

Sub-Carboniferous;  <lrab;  fine;  compact;  semi-crystalline.    Near  Saint  Louis, 

Saint  Louis  County.     George   Redemoyor's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,   1H80. 
20717. 

Sub-Carbouiferons;  drab;  fine-grained;  compact;  fossil iferous.     Saint  Louis, 

Saint  Louis  County.    Diedetich  Scharinghaus's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  Ir^Si), 
2G718. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   light  colored ;  fine-grained;   compact.     Saint  Louis.    J. 

O'Meara's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26722. 

Light  colored;    semi-crystalline;    fossil iferoiLs.     Near  Glencoe,  Saint  Louis 

County.     Glencoe  Lime  Company.    Tenth  Census,  18^0.    2G;J03. 

Sub-Carbouiferioiis  ;  light  colored ;  semi-crystalline;  fossiliferous.     Near  Glen- 

coe, Saint  Loufs  County.     Oliver's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    2(kJ0L 

Coarse;    buff;    fossiliferous.     Glencoe  Branch,  Saint  Louis  County.     Oliver's 

quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     20773. 

Sub-Carbon  iferou  A;  lighteolored  ;  finely  fossiliferous.    Barrett's  Station,  Saint 

Louis  County.     J.  Bambrick's  quarry.     J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  18."?4.     35G08. 

Sub-Carbon iferious;    dark;    fine   and  r.ompnct.      Boonville,  Cooper  County. 

Kussell's  quarry.     Teuth  Census,  1880.     20079. 

Gray;  finely  fossiliferous.     Carthage,  Jasper  County.     Lime  quarry.    Teuth 

Census,  18.^0.    2G:)G4. 

Carboniferous;    dark    buff  mottled;    fossil-bearing.      Kansas   City,  Jacksou 

County.     Janies  Dowling's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25'W3. 

Light  colored  ;  fine-grained  ;  compact.      Carthage,  Jasper  County.     Railroad 

Bridge  (luarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26565. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    light  gray ;    fossiliferous.      Springfield,  Greene  County. 

Leftwick's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26501. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  light  gray;  fossiliferous.    Springfield,  Greene  County.    J. 

S.  Phelps's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    20.')(^l. 

Dark;    compact;    fossiliferous.     Neosho,  Newton  County.      RatlifTe  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  ISdO.    26657. 

Nearly  w'hit«;  crystalline;  fossiliferous.      Hannibal,  Marion  Conuty.     **City" 

(luarry.    Teuth  Census,  1880.     26219. 

Nearly  white;  crystalline;  fossiliferous.     Bear  Cre«k,  Marion  County.     Han- 

nibal, Lime  County.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26221. 

-• Potsdam;  pinkish;  fine  and  compact;  takes  a  good  polish.     Near    Ironton, 

Iron  County.     Rasnick's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26342. 

Drab;  compact;  fossil-bearing.    Near  New  London,  Ralls  County.    Brachears's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26227. 

Carboniferous;  lighteolored  ;  tine-grained.    Plca.sant  Hill,  Cass  County.     Par- 

ker's quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26810. 

Carboniferous;   drab;    fine-grained;    compact.    Pleasant  Hill,  Cass  County. 

Parker's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26811. 

Carboniferous;   dark  drab;   fossiliferous.    Near  Pleasant  Hill,  Cass  County. 

Cooley's  quarry.    Tent  h  Census,  1880,    26813. 
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Limestone.    LigLt  brown;  compact;  iiiiely  fossilifcrous.    Near  Amazonia,  Andrew 
County.     Zimmerman's  quarry.    Tenth  CenHUs,  l^?yO.    25600. 

Drab;    fine  and  compact.    Saint  Joseph,  Buchauaa  Coanty.    Barnes's  qaarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    '26247. 

Gray;    compact;    fossilifcrous.    Pans,  Monroe  County.     Robinson's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    2C225. 

Lower  Si  hirian;  nearly  white  ;  compact;   crystalline.    Two  specimens.    Capo 

Girardeau,  Cape  Girardeau  County. '  M.  Dettlinger's  quarry.     Tenth  Census, 
1880.    '20328. 

Dolomite.    Sub-Carboniferous;  light  colored;  fine-grained.     Saint  Louis.     Gottlieb 
Eyermann's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G715. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  drab;  fiuc  and  compact.     Saint  Louis,  Saint  Louis  Connty. 

D.  Cavenaugh's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26721. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  drab;  fine  and  compact.     City  of  Saint  Louis,  Saint  Lonis 

County.    Quarry  of  A.  O.  Englemanu  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  18to0.    26700. 

Lower    Silurian;    light    colored;    coarsely  vesicular.     Jefferson    City,   Cole 

County.     H.  W.  Holkmeyer's  <iuarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25656. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    bluish,  drab,  and  buif;    fine-grained;    compact.     Two 

specimens.      Near  Boonvillo,   Cooper  County.      Stagner's  quarry.     Tentli 
Census,  1880.    25658. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  yellowish  brown ;  compact;  finely  fossiliferons.     Sedalia, 

Pettis  County.     Richard  Anderson's  (luarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25653. 

Carboniferous;    light  colored;    fiue;    dendritic.     Sec.  2,  T.  42,  R.  24,  Henry 

County.    Quarry  on  Grand  River.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25695. 

Buff;  fine-grained.     Near  Ironton,  Iron  County.     Grayson's  quarry.     Tenth 

Census.  1880.    26322. 

Light  drab  ;  granular.  Canton,  Lewis  County.    Canton  Stone  Company.  Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26861. 

Very  light  drab  ;  fine  and  compact.    Dutzow,  Warren  County.    J.  H.  Schweias- 

guth's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26935. 

Siliceous  dolomite.  Lower  Silurian  ;  light  colored  ;  fine-grained  ;  compact.  Jef- 
ferson City,  Cole  County.  H.  W.  Holkmeyer's  quarry.  Tenth  Census,  18*0. 
25655. 

Sub-Cs^rboniferous ;  drab ;  fine-grained  ;  compact.    Near  Sedalia,  Pettis  County, 

Balmer's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25()54. 

Light  colored  ;  rust-spotted  ;  fine  and  compact.    Jones's  StMion,  Ralls  ConDty. 

Jones's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26221. 

Silurian;  light  drab  ;  mottled;  fine-grained;  comi)act.     Near  Bowling  Greeo, 

Pike  County.     McElroy's  quarry.     Tepth   Census,    1880.     Two  specimens. 
26226. 

Niagara;  light  colored;  fine;   compact.    Near  Bowling  Green,  Pike  County. 

Jacob  Spoor's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26228. 

Carboniferous;  drab;  fine-grained.    Near  Pleasant  Hill,  Cass  County.    Pow- 

ell's quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26812. 

Light  colored ;  fine  compact.     Near  Marsh  field,  Webster  County.    Mark  Hub- 

ble's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26655. 

Light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.     Stoutland,  Camden  County.    From  cat  on 

railroa<l.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26659. 

.—    Light  drab ;  fine-grained  and  compact.     Near  Ilermann,  Qi^qonade  Coqpty. 
Quarry  of  J.  C.  Grass.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25958, 
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SilioeouB  dolomite.    Li^bt  colorud ;  iiuo-graiiied;  compact.    Near  Do  Soto,  Jefferson 
Couur.y.     Donix^lly'K  quarry.     Tontb  Ccdmus,  1880.     26;{14. 

Dark  spotted ;  coarse;  vesicular.    Near  Osage,  Osago  Coauty.     Osage  qnarry. 

Tenth  CenHiis,  18-0.     25657. 

Maginesian  limestone.  Sub-Carboniferous ;  dark,  witb  largo  light  spots ;  fine- 
grained. Sedalia,  Pettis  County.  Richard  Anderson's  quarry.  Tenth  Census, 
1880.     25C53. 

CarboBiforons ;  light  colored  ;    coarsely  oolitic.    Near  Kansas    City,  Jackson 

County.    J.  Bauuian's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25394. 

Dark  spotted ;  fioo  and  compact.    Neosho,  Newton  County.     Karnes's  qnarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26G58. 

Buff;  compact;  fossiliferous.    Hannibal,  Marion  County.    City  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.     20220. 

Potsdam;  red  with  white  spots;  fine  and  compact ;  takes  a  good  polish.     Near 

Frodericktown,  Madison  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26403. 

Argillaceous  limestone.  Carboniferous;  light  colored' and  blue;  iino  and  com- 
pact. Two  specimens.  Near  Clinton,  Henry  County.  C.  B.  Jordan's  quarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.     25696. 

Lithographic  limestone.  Sub-Carboniferous ;  drab  ;  fine-grained ;  compact.  Sav- 
ertou,  Ralls  County.     Eureka  Quarry  Company.     J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    28498* 

Ferruginous  limestone.  Drab  ;  compact ;  linely  fossiliferous.  Near  Forest  City, 
Holt  County.     John  Pollack's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25550. 

Granite.  Course  ;  light  red.  Six-inch  cube.  Granitesville,  Iron  County.  W.War- 
ren's quarry.    Centennial,  1876.    25025. 

Coarse ;  r^d.     Iron  Township,  Iron  Count3\     Centennial,  1876.     17498. 

Coarse ;  light  red.    Three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Iron  Mountain,  Iron  County 

Breman's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26321. 

Coarse ;  pinkish  gray.    Silver  Mountain,  Madison  County.    Einstein's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     26594. 

Biotite  granite.  Coarse ;  light  red.  Granitesville,  Iron  County.  Syenite  Granite 
Company.     F.  W.Mott,  1883.    27455. 

Coarse  ;  reiidish  gray.    Syenite,  Saint  Francois  County.     Syenite  Granite  Com- 

pany.    F.  W.  Mott,  1883.    27456. 

Note. — The  Missouri  granites,  as  a  rule,  contain  only  traces  of  hornblende 
or  mica. 

Hornblende  granite.  Medium  ;  gray.  Six-inch  cube.  Knob  Lick,  Saint  Frangoie 
County.     Centounial,  1876.    25068. 

MfMlium  ;  gray.    Six-inch  cube.    Knob  Lick,  Saint  Francois  County.    25066. 

Olivine  diabase.     Medium;  dark  gray.     West  foot  of  Tom  Luck  Mountain,  Iron 

County.     Ferguson^s  (juarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     2ii:UU). 

Calcareous  sandstone.  Carbuuiferons ;  light  gray;  medium.  Warrensburgh, 
Johnson  County.     Quarry  of  Pickle  &  Bro.     Tenth  Census.     26936. 

Carboniferous ;  gray  ;  medium.   Near  Warrensburgh,  Johnson  County.    Quarry 

of  Pickle  <&  Bros.    25395. 

Bright  red ;  micaceous.    Two  si>ecimens.     Kockville,  Bates  Conn ty.    Quarry  of 

Henry  Brown  &  Co.    Tenth  Census.    26862. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  gniy.     Near  Miami  Station,  Carroll  County.     White  Rock 

Qnarry  Company.     Tenth  Census.    26306. 

*—    Fine ;  light  colored.    Near  Mead  ville,  Limi  County.    J.  Fmin's  qaarry.    Tenth 
Census.    26.22. 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 36 
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Sandstone.    Fiuo ;    vory  light  browu.     Rock vi He,  Bates  County.    Tenth  Census. 
25(>d8. 

Gray  ;  rust-spotted  ;  micaceous.    Near  Butler,  Bates  County.     Curry's  quarry. 

25742. 

Carboniferous;   fine;   light  gray.     Clinton,   Henry  County.    Tenth  Census. 

26697. 

Carboniferous;  tine;  very  light  brown.     Clinton,  Henry  County.     Tenlh  Ceu- 

sus.    25698 

Carboniferous ;  fine ;  very  light  buflf.    Clinton,  Henry  County.     George  Hap- 

good^s  quarry.     Centennial,  1876.    27105. 

Brown  ;  porous  aud  friable.     Higginsville,  La  Fayette  County.     Peter  BraudV 

quarry.     Tenth  Ceusus.     26'286. 

Light  colored;  porous  and  friable.    Near  Brownsville,  Pettis  County.    ColliuN^s 

quarry.     Tenth  Census.     26:287. 

Brown ;    rust-spotttid ;    porous  and  friable.      Keytesville,    Chariton  Couuty. 

Bartz  quan-y.    Tenth  Ceusus.    26305. 

Coarse ;    yellow.    Near  Lamar,   Barton    County.      Jesse  Bollinger's  quarry. 

Tenth  CenHUs.    2(ir)02. 

Sub-Carbouiferoiis ;    fine ;    very  light  buff.     Near    Saint  Genevieve  County. 

Benjamin  Richardson's  (jiiarry.     Tenth  Census.    26685. 

Fine;    light  colored.     Bluff  on  Arrow    Rock  road,  Howard  County.     R.T. 

Kingsbury's  quarry.     T<inth  Census.     26223. 

Light  colored ;    nearly  white.     Jones  Station,  Ralls  County.    Jones's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census.    26229.  . 

Fine  ;  light  colored  ;  rust-spotted.     Nevada,  Vernon  County.    City  of  Nevada 

quarry.     Tenth  Census.     25099. 

Quartzite.    Fine ;   gray.     West  Foot  of  Tom  Luck  Mountiain,  Iron  County.    Vw- 
gusspu's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26333. 

MONTANA. 

Limestone  [marble  J.    White,  dark  spotted ;  crystalline.    Lewis  and  Clarke  County. 

Centennial,  1870.     270-i8. 

Dolomite  (?)  [marble].    Dark  blue-gray,  with  veins  of  dall  yellow;  fine;  compact. 
Helena,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County.     Centennial,  1876.    27089. 

Gray;    brocciated.     Helena,   Lewis  and   Clarke   County.     Centennial,   1876. 

27090. 

Hornblende  mica  granite.        Medium  ;  light  gra^'.    Lewis  and  Clarke  County. 
George  McBurney,  1j?82.     27087. 

Coarse ;  greenish  gray.     Butte,  Doer  Lodge  County,    (ieorge  P.  Merrill,  1886. 

38565. 

NEBRASKA. 

Limestone,  argillaceous.     Periuian  ;  light  colored ;  line  and  compact.     Roca,  Lan- 
caster County.     Quarry  of  Keys  &  Bullock.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     27304. 

Limestone.    Permian  ;  light  colored  ;  finely  fossiliferous.     Roca,  Lancaster  County. 
Quarry  of  Keys  &  Bullock.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     27202. 

Permian ;    light   colored ;    compact ;    finely    fossiliferous.     Koca,    Lancaster 

County.     Quarry  of  Keys  &,  Bullock.     Tenth  Census,  1860.    27203. 

Permian;  light  colored;   fusulina.    Syracuse,  Otoe  County.    Tenth  Censoflr 

1880.    27321. 
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Limestone.    Permian  (f) ;  light  colored ;  fusuliua.     Near  Glon  Rock,  Nemaha  Comity. 
Quarry  of  Keys  &  Bullock.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27,>01. 

Permian;    light  colored;    fusulina.    La  Platte,  Sarpy  County.     William  A. 

Guire's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    *i732t>. 

NEVADA. 

Quartz  porphyry.    Very  dark  red  with  pink  popphyritic  fohlspars.    :\  by  li  by  U 

inches.     Near  Great  Bend  of  Carson  River.     J.  C  Russell,  U.  S.  Gcol.  Survey. 

3r»304. 
Hornblende  andesite.    Coarse;  gray.     Used  for  purposes  of  rough  const  met  iim. 

Three  miles  east  of  Virginia  City,  Storey  County.     J.  Barn»tt*s  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25746. 

Coarse;  porphyritic;  light  brown  spotted  with  white*     Used  as  above.    Three 

miles  east  of  Virginia  City,  Storey  County.    J.  Barrett's  «|uarry.    Tenth 
Census,  1880.    25747. 

Medium;   light  gray.     Used   as    above.    Two  miles  west  of  Reno,   Wash(M) 

County.    Fulton's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25708. 

Sandstone.    Coarse;  gray.     Carson  City,  Oromsby  Connty.    Carson  quarry.    Tenth 

Census.    25709. 

NEW  UAMPSHIRE. 

Steatite  [-soapstone].    Course;  compact;  dark  gniy.    Francestown.     Centennial, 
187(i.     10774. 

Biotite  muscoTite  granite.    Fine ;  gray.    Concord,  Merrimack  County.    Quarry  of 
Fuller  &  Pressey.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25225. 

Fine ;    gray.    Concord,    Merrimack    County.     Quarry    of   Hadley    «fe    Hoyt. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    2522(». 

Medium ;  gray.     Concord,  Merrimack  County.     Quarry  of  Donagan  &,  Davih. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26946. 

Medium;    light    gray.    Concord,    Merrimack    County.     A.    lloUis's    quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    27081. 

Fine ;  gray.    Concord,  Merrimack   County.     M.  II.  Johnson's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26945. 

Fine;  gray.    Concord,  Merrimack  County.     Centennial,  1876.     17486. 

Fine  ;  light  gray.    Concord,  Merrimack  County.     Concord  Granite  Company. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25859. 

Fine ;    light    gray.     Concord,   Merrimack    County.     Granite    Railway    Com- 
pany.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25649. 

Fine;    gray.    Concord,    Merrimack    Connty.     F.  Ilodgman's  quarry.     Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25223. 

Fine;   light    gray.    Foot    cube.     Concord,   Merrimack    Connty.     Centennial 

1876.    25043.  ' 

Medium;  gray.     West  Concord,  Merrimack   County.     Quarry  of  Crowley  & 

Quinn.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25766. 

Fine ;  light  gray.     West  Concord,  Merrimack  County.     Quarry  of  Putney  &, 

Nutting.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25222. 

Fine;    light    gray.    West    Concord,   Merrimack    County.     G.   A.  Bosworth's 

quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25224. 

Medium ;  light  gray.    Allenstown,  Merrimack  County.     C.  A.  Bailey's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1.-80.    2.'S71. 

Fine;    light  gray,     r'itzwilliani,  Cheshire    County.     D.    II.    Reed's    qnany. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26120. 
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Biotite  muacovitb  granite.     Fine;  li^lit  gray.     P^itzwiUiain,  CUesbiro  Coanty.    J. 
E.  Fiftber's  qnarr^"      Tenth  Census,  IBdO.     2527:1. 

Mediani ;  gray  ;  iutUHtinotly  porpbyritic.    Fitzwilliam,  Cheshire  County.    M. 

Wilson's  quarry.    It-^th  Census,  1880.     261 19. 

Fine ;  gray.    Marlborough,  Chesbiro  County.     Centennial,  1876.     17485. 

Fine ;  ligbt  gray.     Marlborougb,  Cheshire  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    252:<a 

Fine;  gray.    Troy,  CbesbiBe  County.     Centennial,  1876.     17487. 

Fine  ;  light  gray.     Troy,  ChoHhire  County.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25428. 

Fine ;   ligbt  gray.     Troy,  Cheshire  County.     L.  Whitmore's  quarry.     TenlU 

Census,  1880.    25429. 

Coarse ;  light  pink.     Manchester,  Hillsborough  County.     W.  S.  Locke's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     2G168. 

Medium  ;  gray.    Runiney,  Grafton  County.     G.  D.  Kenaston's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26174. 

Fine;  light  gray.    Sunapee,  Sullivan  County.     C.  E.  Boyce's  quarry.     Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26421. 

Fine;  light  gray.    Faraiingtou,  Strafford  County.    Richardson's  quarry-.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26864. 

Biotite  granite.    Fine;  light  and  dark  gray.    Two  specimens.     Fitzwilliam  Depot, 
Cheshire  County.     R.  L.  Augier's  tpiarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     25405. 

Fine  ;  dark  gray.    Fitzwilliam,  Chesliire  County.     Centennial,  1876.    1748r*. 

Fine;    gray.     Fitzwilliam,   Cheshire  County.    E.    Blodgett's  quarry.     Toulli 

Census,  1880.     2r)8:{5. 

Fine;  gray.     ManchesterJ  Hillsborough  County.    Quarry  of  A.  Bod  well  <&  Sou. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     25860.  ^ 

Fine;  light  gray.     Manchester,    Hillsborough  County.     H.  VVilley's  quarry. 

Centennial,  1876.    25221. 

Fine;    light   gray.     Manchester,    Hillsborough    County.    Amoskeag    Couuty 

(luarry.     Centennial,  1H76.    25220. 

Medium ;   light  gray.     Masou,  Hillsborough   Couuty.    J.  Maxwell's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     2r,235. 

Fine  ;  light  gray.     Mastm,  Hillsborough  County.    W.  Branuin's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  l&riO.     25236. 

Medium;  gray.    6-iuchcube.     Mhhou,  Hillsborough  County.    Centennial,  1870. 

17424. 

Medium;  light  gray.     Mason,  Hillsborough   County.     A.  McDonald's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     2.'>486. 

Fine;    light   gray.     Milford,    HillHborough    County.     G.  F.  Parker's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     270H2. 

Medium;  light  gray.     Milford,  Hillsborough    County.     N.   Merrill's    quarry. 

Tenth  Ccusum,  I8ri0.     25234. 

Fine;    gray.     Milford,   Hillsborough    County.     K,   Carlton's    quarry.     Tenth 

Census,  1880.     252:i0. 

Medium  ;  light  gray.    Milford,  Hillsborough  County.    T.  King's quajry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.     252:52. 

Fine;  gray.     Milford,  Hillsborough  County.     E.  Hutchinson's  qMarry.     Tenth 

Census,  18>^0.     252:33. 

Fine;  light  gray.     Knfield,  Grafton  County.     Quarry  of  P.  H.  Frects  ^  Son. 

25765. 
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Biotlte  £;ranite.  Coarse;  lij^lit  j?ray.  EDfield,  Grafton  County.  D.  L.  Tilton's 
quarry.     Tenth  C0118U8,  I80O.     2r>4J:?y, 

Medium ;  gray.     IMymoutb,  Grafton  County.     Blair'8  quarry.    Tenth  Census, 

1880.     2580L 

Coarse;    gray.    Durham,   Stafford    Connty.    J.   S.   Abbott's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  18S0.    2624C. 

Medium:   pinkish  gray.     Raymond,  Rockingham  County.     Quarry  of  A.  F. 

Keye^.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26175. 

Muscovite  biotite  gneiss.  Fine;  light  gray,  with  garnets.  Roxbary,  Cheshire 
County.     Koene  Granite  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26158. 

Fine;   very  light  gray.     Roxbury,  Cheshire  County.     Quarry  of  Nourse  Sl 

Dean.     Tenth  Census,  18S0.     26159. 

Fine;    gray.     Peterborough,'   Hillsborough    County.     Peterborough    Granite 

Works.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25229. 

Medium;  gray.     Fitzwilliam,  Cheshire  County.    A.  Hayden's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.     26127. 

Biotite  epidote  gneiss.     Coarse ;  pink,  green-spotted.     Lebanon,  Graft-on  Connty.  . 
C  Freeman's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25487. 

Coarse;  light  pink  witli  green  spots.     Lebanon,  Grafton  County.     Quarry  of 

P.  II.  Fleets  Sl  Son.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25764. 

Biotite  gneiss.  Medium;  dark  gray.  Snnapee,  Sullivan  Connty.  C.  K.  Boyce's 
iiuarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26422. 

Porphyry  conglomerate  [quartz  porphyry].  Jasper-red  ;  hanl  and  compact.  Two 
specimens.  One  4-inch  cube.  One  polished  slab  about  13^  by  11  by  2  inches. 
Frunconia,  Grafton  County.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     2552^). 

NKW    JSKSEY. 

Serpentine  [ophiolite].  Blue-gray,  with  green  spots.  Kear  Montville,  Morris 
('ounty.     J.  J.  Gordon's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26588. 

Limestone  [marble].  Pink  and  white  ;  C/oarsely  crystalline;  with  large  crystals  of 
])yroxone).  Near  Danville,  Warren  County.  Rose  Crystal  Marble  Company. 
Tenth  Census,  18?*0.    2()67y. 

Dolomite.     Lower  Silurian ;  dark  blue-graj" ;  crystalline  ;  fine ;  compact.      Newton, 

Sussex  County.     Newton  quarries.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26943. 
Gneiss.     Medium  ;  greenish  gray.     Dioomingdale,  Passaic  County.     M.  J.  Ryeraon's 

(pijirry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26844. 

Medium  ;  greenish  gray.     Dover,  Morris  County.    Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 

Western  Railroad  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     27051. 

Biotite  gneiss.     Coarse;    pink.      Near   Chariot  telmrgh,   Passaic  County.     M.J. 

Uyerson*s  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26845. 
Hornblende  granite  (f)     Coarse;  gray.     Near  Morristown,  Morris  County.    Tenth 

Census,  18^0.     2(>956. 

Diabase.  Mesozoic  dark-gray  ;  fine  and  compact.  Used  for  street  pavements  and 
general  building.  Jerpoy  City,  Hudson  County.  .1.  Kelton's  quarry.  T«nth 
IJensns,  1880.     26198. 

Mesoz(»ic  ;  dark  gray ;  fine  and  compact.     Used  mostly  for  street  pavements. 

Weehawken,  Hudson  Countj'.     M.  Moore's  quarry.    T<Mith    Census,    18s0. 
26199. 

-  Blee«zoic;  medium;  gray.     West  New  York,  Huds<m  Connty.    Used  chiefly  for 

street  pavements  and  roa<l  ballast.     D.  Heft's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,   1880. 
26200. 
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Diabase.    MeRozoic;  fino;  dark  gray.    Lain  I  tort  vi  lie,  Hunterdon  County.     Used  M 
above.    G.  Bancroft's  quarry.    Tenth  Censuti,  1880.    26771. 

Mc8ozoic;  medium;  gray.    Rock  Church,  Hunterdon  County.    Used  as  aboTe. 

J.  H.  Murphy^s  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26971. 

Mesozoic  j  very  fine ;   dark  gray.     Rocky  Hill,  Somerset  County.     Used  as 

above.     J.  R.  HowelVs  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26843. 

Sandstone.    Triassic ;  fine ;  brown.    Two  specimens.    I^Ueville,  Essex  County.  J. 
B.  I.  Robinson's  quarry.     Tenth  Census.    26251. 

Triassic;  medium;  brown.     Belleville,  Essex  County.    Quarry  of  William  J. 

Joyce.    Tenth  Census.    26256. 

Triassic  :  fine  ;  brown.     Two  specimens.     Bellville,  Essex  County.     Quarry  of 

William  J.Joyco.    Tenth  Census.    26257. 

Triassic;   fine;    brown.     Belleville,  Essex. County.     Quarry   of  A.  Philip  & 

Son.     Tenth  Census.    26258. 

Triassic;    fino;    brown.      Bellville,  Essex  County.     Quarr3'  of  A.   Philip  & 

Son.    Tenth  Census.    262.'>9. 

Triassic;  fine;  brown.      Belleville,  Essex   Countj'.     Quarry  of  A.   Philip  Sl 

Son.    Tenth  Census.    26260. 

Triassic;   medium;   brown.     Belleville,  Essex  Connty.     J.  B.   L    Robinson's 

Quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26252. 

Triassic  ;   medium ;  brown.    Newark,  Essex  Connty.    Newark  Quarry  Com- 

pany.    Tenth  Census.    26253. 

Triassic;  fine;  brown.     Newark,  Essex  Connty.    Newark  Quarry  Company. 

Tenth  Census.    26254. 

Triassic;  fine;  brown.     Newark,  Essex  County.    Qnan*y of  Kocher  Brothers. 

Tenth  Census.    26255. 

Triassic  ;  coarse  ;  brown.     Grange  Mountain,  Essex  County.     Qnarry  of  James 

Bell  &  Co.     Tenth  Census.     2(»740. 

Triassic;  fino;  brown.    Avondale,  Essex  County.     Belleville  Stone  Company. 

Tenth  Census.    26(K)4. 

Triassic;  fine;  brown.     Pleasant  Valloy,  West  Orange,  Essex  County.     F.'W. 

Shnimp^H  quarry.     Tenth  Census.     2r)737. 

Triassic ;  fine  ;  very  light  brown.  Pleasant  Valley,  West  Orange,  Es^ex  County. 

F.  W.  Shrnmp^H  qnarry.     Tenth  Census,  18r0.    267.'^:^. 

Triassic ;    fine ;   brown.     Paterson,   Passaic  County.     William  P.   Hartley's 

quarry.     Tenth  Census.    2()58(). 

Triassic;  fine;  brown.     Little  Falls,  I'assaic  C!ounty.     Quarry  of  J.  C.  i^  R. 

Stanley.     Tenth  Census.    2(5613. 

Triassic;  fine;  brown.     Little  FrJls,  Passaic  County.     Qnarry  of  J.  C.  &  K- 

Stanley.     Tenth  Census.     2<)614. 

Triassic  ;  fine  ;  light  brown.     Little  Falls,  Passaic  County.     Quarry  of  J.  C.  & 

U.  {Stanley.     Tenth  Census.     26615. 

Triassic;  fine;    gray.     Little   Falls,  Passaic  County.     Quarry   of  J.  C.  &  R. 

Stanley.     Tenth  Census.    26()I6. 

Triassic;  fine  ;  French  gray.     Martinville,  Scunerst^t  County.     Quarry  of  Will- 
iam E.  Bartle  &  Bro.    Tenth  Census.    26731). 

Triassic;  fine;  dark  blue  gray.     Milford,   Hunterdon  County.    Smith  Clark's 

quarry.     Tenth  Census.     2()768. 

Triassic;  coarse;  light  colored.    Stockton,  Hnnterdon  County.     Peter  Best's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26769. 
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Sandstone.     Tri.wsic;   coarHo;   li«;ht  colored.     Stockton,  Tlnntcnlon  County.     J. 
Sillory'n  ([narry.    Tenth  Census.    20770. 

Triassic;  medium  ;  light  brown.     (J reonsburj;h,  Morcer  County.     Quarry  of  L. 

Clark  &  liro.     Tenth  Census.    20790. 

TriaHsic  ;  medium  ;  light  brown.    Greensburgh,  Mercer  County.     Groensburgh 

Granite  and  Freestone  Company.     Tenth  Census.    26800. 

Triassic ;  medium;  brown.     Greensburgh,    Mercer  County.     Quarry  of  Chas. 

Keeler  &  Sou.    Tenth  Census.    26801. 

Triassic;  blue-black;  fine   and  compact.     Near  Wootlsville,    Mercer  County. 

Quarry  of  J.  L.-Boronghs  &  Son.    Tenth  Census.    26823. 

Triassic ;  light  blue-gray  ;  fine  ;  very  compact.      Princeton,    Mercer  County. 

Thos.  Jewell's  quarry.     Tenth  Census.     26642. 

Lower  Silurian  ;    dark  blue-gray  ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Quarryville,  Sus- 

sex County.    Thos.  J.  Carr's  quarry.     Tenth  Census.    27071. 

Jjower  Silurian ;    dark  blue-gray ;     line  and  compact.     Quarryville,  Sussex 

County.     Thom.is  J.  Carr's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.     27072. 

(Jreenish ;  coarse ;    compact.      Near  Danville,  Warren  County.     E.    Bulgin's 

(luarry.     Tenth  Census,  lt?80.    26587. 

Conglomerate.  Dark  reddish-brown  and  white  mottled ;  coarse ;  very  compact 
and  hard.     Boonton,  Morris  County.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    27052. 

Coarse;  ferrnginous.     Near  Ma3^'s  Landing,  Atlantic   County.    Tenth  Census, 

18-().     26846. 

Dark  reddish-brown  and  white  mottled  ;  coarse  ;  very  compact  and  hard.  Near 

Morristown,  Morris  County.    Tenth  Census,  1860.    26957. 

Slate.  Black.  Princeton,  Mercer  County.  Quan*y  of  S.  Margernm.  Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 18H0.    2t)76:J. 

NEW  MKXICO. 

GypsuoL  White;  dark  spotted.  Bernalillo(t),  Bernalillo  Count}-.  J.  S.  F.  Batchen, 
188:J.     28586. 

Pumice.  Coarse;  red.  Used  to  some  extent  for  purposes  of  rough  construction. 
From  quarries  3  miles  south  of  Santa  F6,  Santa  F6  County.  Santa  F6  quarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    26234. 

Rhyolite  tuff.  Light  colored  ;  soft  and  porons.  Santa  F€,  Santa  ¥6  County.  Tenth 
Census,  1880.     2623:J. 

Sandstone.  Coarse;  light  colored.  Near  Santa  F<S,  Santa  F6  County.  Santa  F6 
quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2(5231. 

Coarse  ;  light  reddish-brown.     Santa  F6,  Santa  F6  County.     Santa  F6  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     26232. 

^     Fine ;   reddish   brown.     Near  Las  V^'gas  Hot  Springs,  San  Miguel   County. 

John  S.  F.  Batchen,  188:?.     28.^)80. 

Fine ;  light  rod  and  white  striped.     Near  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  San  Miguel 

County.     John  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    285^^2. 

Very  light  gray  ;  fine  and  compact.     Near  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  San  Miguel 

County.     John  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.     285a3. 

Fine  ;  light  reddish-brown.     Near  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  San  Miguel  County. 

John  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    28584. 

Dull  red ;    friable.    Near  Albuquerque,  Valencia  County.    El  Rita  qnarry. 

John  8.  F.  Batchen,  1884.    35570. 
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NKW   YORK. 

Ophiolite  [verdantique  marble].  Coarsely  granular;  green  and  white  speckled; 
takes  a  high  polinh ;  commercially  knowu  us  ophite  marhle.  Port  Henry,  Etnex 
Connty.  Qiiarrieu  of  BurliDgton  Mannfactaring  Company.  Tenth  Ceniins,  18H0. 
2667-2. 

Serpentine  [ophiolite.  Verdantique  marble].  Green  and  white  speckled ;  coarsely 
granular.    Moriah,  Ehspx  Connty.     Centennial,  1876.    17465. 

Dolomite  [marble].  Arch:i>an;  white;  coarHcly  crystalline.  Tuckahoe,  Westchester 
Connty.    J.  M.  MastertoirH  quarry.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    26444. 

Archsean;  white;  coarsely  crystalline.    Tuckahoe,  Westchester  Connty.    J.  M. 

Masterton*8  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26445. 

Archaean;  white;  coarsely  crystalline.    Tuckahoe,  Westchester  Connty,    Tuck- 

ahoe Marble  Company.     Tenth  Consus,  1880.    2t>414. 

Archff.an  ;  white;  coarsely  crystalline.     Tuckahoe,  Westchester  County.    Tuck- 

ahoe Marble  Com])any.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     264  Kt. 

Arch  lean ;     white;    very    coarsely    crystalline.     Plcasantville,     Westchester 

Connty.     Snow  Flake  Marble  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1H80.     26522. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  white. ;  coarsely  crystalline.     Sing  Sing,  Westchester  County. 

Colonel  Clark,  18H0.     2r»20r». 

Lower  Silurian  ;  white  ;  crystalline.     Sing  Sing,  Westehester  Count5\    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25011. 

Archuian  ;  pure  white;  crystalline.     South  Dover,   Dutchess  County.     E.  A. 

Preston^s  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26501). 

Limestone  [marble]  Gra}*,  with  ]>ink  siutts  ;  com]»act ;  lossiliferous.  Used  for  fur- 
niture and  int4;ri<M*  decorative  work.  Chazy,  Clinton  County.  Tenth  Census, 
1880.     261)25. 

Lower  Silurian;   dark,  red  sp(»tted ;   compact;   fossil iferons.     Used  for  furni- 

ture and  interior  decorations.     Near  Plattsburgh,  Clinton  County,     Turling- 
ton Manufacturing  Company.     Tenth  Census,  18H0.     26671. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  gray,  with  large  fossils.     Greensport,  Columbia  County.    F. 

W.  Jones's  quarry.     Tenth  C'ensus,  ISfcO.     26074. 

**  Warwick  marble;"  red  mottled;    very  coarsely  crystalline.     6  by  6  by  1 

inch.     Orange  County.     Unite«l  States  General  Land  Ofliec,  1882.     27258. 

Ma£;ne8ian  limestone  fn^rble].  Lower  Silurian;  nearly  black;  fossiliferons. 
Near  Saratoga,  Saratoga  Connty.  Prince  Wing's  (piarry.  Tenth  Censua,  1880. 
26089. 

Lower  Silurian;  black;  very  fine  and  coin[mct.     South  Glens  Falls,  Saratoga 

County.     Thomas  Reynolds's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     2()112. 

Arch.Tjan  ;  blue-gray;  coarsely  crystalline.     Near  Gouverneur,  Saint  Lawivnce 

County.     Gouvernenr  Marble  Company.     Tenth  Census,  18*0.     26042. 

Calcareous  dolomite  [marble].  Upper  Silurian;  gray;  fossil iforous.  Used  in  the 
construction  of  Lenox  Libmry  building.  New  York  City.  Lockport,  Niagara 
County.     H.  &  J.  Carpenter's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  IHK).     2r>,''»06. 

Limestone.  Lower  Silurian;  mottled  blue-gray;  compact.  Snndy  Hill,  Washing- 
ton County.     Sanily  Hill  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  18*^).     2(>h2"^. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  gray;  semi-crystalline.     Lowville,  Lewis  Couuty.     L.  H.  Car- 

ter's quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26980. 

Devonian;  dark  gray;  fossil  iferons.    Syracuse,  Onondaga  County.    Ceuteunial. 

1876.    17471. 

Devonian;  light  drab;  fossil  iferous.    Williamsville,  Erie  County.     J.B,  Yonng's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    20(522. 
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Limestone.  Devonian;  gray;  iiiioly  fodsiliferous;  compact.  WillianiBville,  Erie 
County.     W.  Fojrlcsanger's  qnariy.     Tenth  CcnHUB,  IdrsO.    2662X 

Magnesian  limestone.  Lower  Silariau;  dark  bine-gray ;  fosHiliierous.  South  Glenn 
Falls,  Saratoga  County.  Quarry  of  Thomas  Reynolds  <&  Co.  Tenth  Census, 
1880.    2G111. 

Lower  Silurian;  dark  blue-gray ;  compact.     Near  Crown  Point,  Essex  County. 

Frank  Clark's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26123. 

Lower  Silurian;  nearly  black;  compact.    Willsborough  Point,  Essex  County. 

Centennial,  1876.     IT.'SIO. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  fine;  dark  gray;  nearly  black.    Willsborough,  Essex  County. 

Lake  Champlain  Quarry  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880, 26128. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  dark  drab ;  fossil iferons.    Three  Mile  Bay,  Jefferson  County. 

O.  Fish's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26279. 

Lower  Silurian;   ^ay;   finely  fossiliferons;   compact.    Near  Prescot,  Oneida 

County.    Evan  T.  Thona's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26329. 

Lower  Tiilurian ;   fine ;  dark  gray ;   nearly  black.    Amsterdam,  Montgomery 

County.    James  Gri.s wold's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26238. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  c^ray  ;  fossil  iferons.    Amsterdam,  Montgomery  County. 

D.  C.  &  N.  Hewitt's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    262:K). 

Lower  Silurian  ;  dark  gray  ;  fossiliferous.     Canajoharie,  Montgomery  County. 

Sharper's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26240. 

Up|)er  Silurian ;    fine ;    black ;    compact.     Schoharie,   Schoharie  County.     Z. 

Brown's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    20310. 

Devonian;  fine;  dark  gray;  compact.     Cobleskill,  Schoharie  County.    Quarry 

of  Reilly  &  Scanlan.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.VJ09. 

Up|>er  Silurian;    fine;   dark  gray;    nearly  black.     Howe's  Cave,   Schoharie 

County.     Howe's  Cave  Association.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26149. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  fine;  black.     Howe's  Cave,  Schoharie  County.     Howe's  Cave 

Association.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     2r)841. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  fine;  dark  gray;  nearly  black.  Howe's  Cave,  Schoharie  County. 

Howe's  Cave  Lime  and  Cement  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25908. 

Devonian;  dark  gray  ;  fine  and  compact.     Springfield  Centre,  Otsego  County. 

McCabe  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  laSO.    2:>7(>3. 

Devonian;     gray;    compact:     fossil  iferons.     Onondaga,    Onondaga    County. 

Quarry  of  Hughes  Bros.  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26372. 

Devonian;    grsiy ;    compact;  fossil!  ferons.    Fairmont,  Onondaga  County.    J. 

Connor's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  18H0.    203r4. 

Devonian  ;   gray ;   semi -crystalline.     Indian  Reservation,  Onondaga  Conuiy. 

Adam  Nie's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  IBSO.    270G9. 

Devonian  ;  dark  gray  ;  fine  and  compact.     Auburn,  Cayuga  County,    Quarry 

of  Goodrich  &  Son.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26:^89. 

.  Devonian;  nearly  black;  fine  and  compact.     Union  Springs,  Cayuga  County. 

A.  B.  Miles's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26402. 

Devonian;  nearly  black;  fine  and  compact.     Waterloo,  Seneca  County.     L. 

Th<unas's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  IHwO.     26430. 

Devonian;  nearly  black;  fine  and  compact.    Waterloo,  Seneca  County.    J. 

Emmett's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26431. 

Devonian;    dark  gray;    fine;    compact.     Le    Roy,   Genesee  County.     L.   D. 

Howell's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     2(5511. 

-  Devonian;    dark   mottled;     compact.    Buffalo,  Erie  County.    J.   B.  Yonntr 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    Two  specimens.    26621. 
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Magnesian  limestone.     BIiio-(;ray;    fino;     compact.      Kiugston,  Ulster    Coanty. 
Quarry  of  Noou  &,  Ma<l(leii.     Tenth  CeiisnM,  188U.     20617. 

Dolomite.     Upper  Silurian;  dark  drab;  fine;  compact.    Rochester,  MoDi*oe  Cotmty. 
J.  B.  Pike's  quarry.     Tcuth  Census,  lrt80.    2G454. 

Calcareous  dolomite.     Upper  Silurian;  drab;  finely  fossil iferous.    Lockport,  Ni- 
agara Couuty.    R.  «&  J.  Carpenters  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2(i513. 

Biotite  granite.    Fine ;  light  gray.    Garrison,  Putnam  County.    A.  C.  King's  quarry. 
A.  C.  King,  1883.    27531. 

Hornblende  mica  granite.     Coarse ;    bright   red.    Grindstone   Island,    JefTerson 
County.     R.  Forsyth's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27024. 

NoTR. — Two  large  beautiful  pillars  of  this  st^ne  are  in  the  senate  cham- 
ber of  the  capitol  building  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hornblende  gneiss.    Medium ;  dark  gray.    Gleuville,  near  Tarrytown,  Westchester 
County.     Sackett's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    2()4.'»£>. 

Biotite  gneiss.    Medium;   handed  gray  and  white.    Near   Hastings,  Westchester 
County.    Quarry  of  Munson  &  Co.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    265*21. 

Gneiss.    Coarse;    greenish   gray.    Suflem,  Rockland  County.    Copeland   quarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    27050. 

Norite.     Coarse ;  dark  greenish  gray,  with  blue  irridesccnt  spots.     Quarries  of  the 
An  Sable  Granite  Company,  Keeseville.     C.  D.  Walcott,  1887.    38740. 

This  stone,  which  is  known  commercially  as  "Au  Sable  granite,"  con- 
sists essentially  of  the  mineral  labradorite  and  hypersthene.    When  po1ishv<l 
the  bluish  iridescence  from  the  labradorite  is  very  noticeable.     It  is  a 
beautiful  stone  for  polished  columns  and  pilasters. 
Sandstone.    Devonian  ;  brown  ;  very  tine  and  compact.    Roxbury,  Delaware  County. 
Quarry  of  Robinson  &  Soop.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.'^26. 

Devonian  ;  brown ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Roxbury,  Delaware  County.    B.  B. 

Boughton's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.'>627. 

Devonian ;  gray  ;  fine  and  compact.    Margarettvi He,  Delaware  County.    Quarry 

of  Grant  Bros.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25628. 

Devonian;  two  specimens;  brownish-gray  and  olive-tinted  ;  fine  and  compact. 

Phoenicia,  Ulster  County.     J.   L.  McGrath's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  18t<0. 
256:J6. 

Devonian;  brownish  gray  ;  tine  and  compact.     Snider  Hollow,  UlHter  County. 

Quarry  of  Jamieson  Bros.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25639. 

Devonian ;    dark  blne-gr      ,   fine  and  compact.     Phoenicia,   Ulster  County. 

Quarry  of  Delemater  A  Bouse.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25(>40. 

Devonian  ;  dark  blue-gray  ;  iine  an<l  compact.     Phoenicia,  Ulster  County.    J. 

McGrath's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25641. 

Devonian;  dark  bluo-gray;  tine  and  compact.      Cold  Brook  Hollow,  Ulster 

County.     Quarry  of  Lane  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     25()70. 

Devonian  ;  dark  blue-gray  ;  fine  and  compact.     Near  Boiceville,  Ulster  County. 

Quarry  of  Hewitt  B(»ice.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     2.'.(»71. 

Devonian  ;  dark  blue-gray  ;  fine  and  compact.      Broadliead*s  Bridge,  Ulster 

County.     Quarry  of  Cornish  <fe  Rowe.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25(>72. 

Devonian;  dark  blue-gray;    tine  and   compact.     Broadhead's   Bridge,  Ulster 

County.     Quarry  of  \V.  Davis.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     2.">673. 

Devonian  ;  dark  blue-gr'iy  ;  tine  and  comi>act.      Broadhead's  Bridge,  Ulster 

County.     Quarry  of  lI^MUgerfoul  «&  B<»i('e.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25674. 

Devonian;  dark  blue-gray ;  fine  and  compact.     Stony  Hollow,  Ulster  Countyt 

Sweeney's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25704. 
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Sandstone.     Devonian ;  dark  blne-^ray  ;    fi»o  and  compact.    Wootlstock,  Ulster 
County.    N.  Wolven'8  (piarry.    Tenth  CensuH,  1880.     Two  (specimens.     2.'»7r)b. 

Devonian ;  dark  blue-gray  ;  J'ln©  and  com[)act.     ITallilian'H  Ilill,  Ulster  County. 

Quarry  of  Leahey  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  18,^0.    25759. 

Devonian;  dark  blue-gray  ;  fine  and  compact.    Highwoods  Hill,  Ulster  County. 

Quarry  of  Green  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    257G0. 

Deironian;  dark  blue-gray;  fine  and  compact.    West  Hurley,  Ulster  County. 

L.  Lawson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    257GI. 

Devonian;  dark  blue-gray ;  fine  and  compact.    Saw  Kill,  Ulster  County.    D. 

Henderson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2584'i. 

Devonian;  very  dark  bluish-drab:  line  uud  compact.    Stecncy  Kill,  Ulster 

County.    R.  Dunn's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25843. 

Devonian ;  blue-gray ;  lino  and  compact.    Bristol  Hill,   Ulster  County.    T. 

Grant's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G150. 

Devonian ;  dark  bine-gray  ;  fine  and  compact.    Morgan  Hill,  Ulster  County. 

.1.  Scully's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25844. 

Devonian;  dark  blue-gray;  line  and  compact.     Quarryville,  Ulster  County. 

Quarry  of  Mason  &  Mack.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2r)92G. 

Devonian ;  dark  blue-gray ;  fine  and  compact.     Quarryville,  Ulster  County. 

Quarry  of  Cunningham  Bros.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25927. 

Devonian;  blue-gray  ;  fine  and  compact.     Quarryville,  Ulster  County.     Quarry 

of  Peter  Daly  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  laSO.    25928. 

Devonian  ;  blue-gray  ;  fine  and  compact.   NearHunteraland,  Schoharie  County. 

Middleburgh  Bluestone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2fil96. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  compact ;  reddish.    Hammond,  Saint  Lawrence  County.    J. 

Finnegan's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2C278. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  fine  ;  light  gray.    Camden,  Oneida  County.    N.  Beebe's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26280. 

Upper  Silurian;   fine;    light  reddish-brown.     Albion,  Orleans  Connty.     G. 

Brady's  quarry-.    Tentb  Census,  1880.    2G496. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  fine;  light  reddish-brown.    Albion,  Orleans  Connty.    Albion 

and  Medina  Sandstone  Conipany.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G497. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  fine  ;  light  reddish-brown.    Hulberton,  Orleans  County.    A.  J. 

Squires's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G498. 

Upper  Silurian ;  fine ;  very  light  reddish-brown.    Medina,  Orleans  Connty.    A. 

J.  McComiick's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    20514. 

Fine;  very  light  reddish  brown.    Hulberton,   Orleans  County.     Quarry  of 

O'Brien  &  O'Reilly.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2a515. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  fine ;  light  colored.    Medina,  Orleans  Connty.    Quarry  ot 

Kearney,  Barrett  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2(i516. 

Upiwr  Silurian  ;  fine;  light  colored.    Medina,  Orleans  County.    I.  Holloway's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26518. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  fine;  light  reddish-brown.     Medina,  Orleans  County.    P.  Ho- 

ran's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26519 

Upper  Silurian  ;  fine ;  very  light  gray.    Medina,  Orleans  County.    P.  Horan's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26520. 

Upper  Silurian.    12-inch  cul)e.    Albion,  Orleans  County.    QuarryofG.  S.Brady 

&  Co.    Gilberts.  Brady,  1884.    35705. 

-  Devonian ;  fine ;  gray.    Corning,  Steuben  Connty.    L.  Field's  quarry.    Tenth 

060800,1880.    2G712. 
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Sandstone.    Devonian  ;  fine ;  bine-gray.    Pnltney,  Steuben  Coanty.    W.  Wagener'a 
quarry.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    26761. 

Devonian;  fine  ;  blue-gray.    At  water,  Cayuga  Coauty.    J.  G.  Baeger's  quarry^ 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     26401. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  reddish  brown ;  medium.    Albion,  Orleans  Coanty.    O.  Brady's 

quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26494. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  fine ;  reddish  brown.    Albion,  Orleans  Coanty.    O.  Brady's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26495. 

Upper  Silurian;  fine;  light  gray.     lOinch  cube.    Lockport,  Niagara  Connty. 

C.Whitmore's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    27341. 

Upper  Silurian;  fino;  light  colore><l.    Lockport,  Niagara  County.    C.  Whit- 

more's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26517. 

Devonian  ;  very  dark  drab  and  dark  bine-gray  ;  fine  and  compact.    Two  speci. 

mens.    Otsego  Lake,   Otsego^  County.    J.  Wood's  quarry.    Tenth  Censnsi 
1880.    25762. 

Devonian;  fine;  blue-gray.     Oneonto,  Otsego  County.    L.  Orr's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26798. 

Triassic  ;  medium  ;  reddish  brown.     Near  Nyack,  Rockland  Connty.     N.  PuflTu 

quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26590. 

Devonian ;   fine ;  dark  blue-gray.    Near  West  Brookviile,  Sullivan  County. 

West  Brookviile  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26618. 

Devonian;  fine;    dark   blue-gray.     Near  West  Brookviile,  Sullivan  County. 

West  Brookviile  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26619. 

Devonian;  fine;  gray.    Two  speci  mens.     Near  Liberty,  Sullivan  Connty.    J. 

J.  Fuller's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26432. 

. Devonian;  fine;   light   gray.     Belfast,  Alleganj'  County.    J.Lang's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26749. 

Devonian;   fine;   dark  drab.     Guilford    Centre,   Chenango  Connty.    L.  W. 

Smith's  quarry      Tenth  Census,  1880.     2()750. 

Devonian;  fine;   gray.     Guilford.    Chenango   Connty.    Mrs.  W.  W.  Davis's 

<inarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26751. 

Devonian  ;  fine  ;  blue-gray.     Truniansburgh,  Tompkins  County.    Quarry  of  Du- 

luont  &  Cusic.     Tenth  Census,  Ir^SO.    2<)760. 

-- —    Devonian  ;  fine;  gray.    Ithaca,  Tompkins  County.     McClune's  quarry.    Tenth 
Census,  1880.     26734. 

Devonian;  fine;  light  gray.     WatkinsCJlen,  Schuyler  Connty.    Northern  Ceu- 

tnil  Railroad  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26736. 

Devonian;  blue-gray;  fine  and  compact.     Near  Reedsville,  Albany  Coanty. 

E.  Udell's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26151. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  blue-gray ;  fine  and  compact.    Schenectady,  Schenec- 

tady County.    UpperAqnoduct  Quarry  Company.   Tenth  Census,  1880.  26075. 

Fine ;  blue-gray.     Oloan,  Cattaraugus  County.     Milo  Cook's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    20('>51. 

Quartzite.    Caml>rian  ;   light  colored  ;  fine  and  compact.    Fort  Ann,  Washington 
County.     J.White's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    2,V.)46. 

Potsdam;  compact;  light  red.     Near  Potsdam,  Saint  Lawrence  County.    Pots- 

dam (luarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G268. 

Argillaceous  sandstone.    Devonian  ;  fine  ;  blue-gray.    Warsaw,  W^-oming  County. 
Quarry  of  Morris  <fc  Son.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26650. 

Slate.     Purple.     Middle  Granville,  Washington  County.    Albany  Slate  Company. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    25945. 
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Slate.    Grecu.    4  by  4  by  3  inchen.    Uamptou,  Washingtou  County.     Quarry  of  D. 
Williams  4&  Brothers.    Teutli  Census,  1880.    25973. 

Ked.    4  by  4  by  H  incbos.    Hamptoo,  W^hingtou  County.    Quarry  of  L.  J. 

Wurren.    Teutb  Ceusns,  1880.    25974. 

Green.    4  by  4  by  2i  inches.    Hampton,  Washington  County.    New  England 

Quarry  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25976. 

Purple.    4  by  4  by  1^  inohes.    Hampton,  Washington  County.    New  England 

Quarry  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25977. 

Dull  red.    4  by  4  by  1^  inches.    Middle  Granville,  Washington  County.    Mid- 
dle Granville  Quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25978. 

Bright  red.    4  by  4  by  1  inch.     Granville,  Washington  County.    Tenth  Cen- 

sus.   25979. 

Bright  red.    4  by  4  by  1  inch.,   Granville,  Washington  County.     North  Bend 

Quarry  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25980. 

Dull,  rcddibh  brown.    4  by  4  by  1^  inches.    Middle  Granville,   Washington 

County.    Penrhyu  Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25981. 

Dull,  reddish  brown.    4  by  4  by  H  inches.     Middle  Granvill^,  Washington 

County.    Penrhyu  Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2598*^. 

Greenish.    4  by  4  by  1  inch.    Middle  Granville,  Washington  County.    Penrhyu 

Slato  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2598:i. 

Greenish,  purple  and  blue-black.     Six  specimens.    Slabs  8  inches  square.    Cen- 

tennial, 1876.    260,'J2. 

Grayish  brown.    4  by  3  by  2  inches.    Salem,  Washington  County.    Salem  Slate 

Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26052.   . 

Greenish.    Slab  8  inches  square,  and  4  by  4  by  1  inch.    Two  specimens.    Gran- 

ville, Washington   County.     Warren    Slate    Company.    Centennial,   1676. 

27001. 

Calcareous  sandstone.    Devonian  ;  fine  ;  very  light  gray.    Two  specimens.    Can- 
nisteo,  Steuben  Couuty.    J.  Mullen's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26706. 

Devonian;  tine;  blue-gray.    Covert,  Seneca  County.    C.  O. Ogden's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     26735. 

NORTH  CAUOUNA. 

Steatite.     Fine;  compact;  light  greenish  gray.  Used  for  *^  white  earth'' and  French 
chalk.    Nantahalah,  Swain  Couuty.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26137. 

Fine  compact;  light  greenish  gray.    Used  as  above.    Seven  miles  northeast  of 

Murphy,  Cherokee  Couuty.     W.  C.  Kerr,  1883.    27654. 

Steatite  [soapstone].    Coarse ;  compact ;  dark  gray.    Near  Greonsboroagh,  Guil- 
ford County.    W.C.Kerr,  1883.    27662. 

Coarse ;  compact ;   blue-gray.      Ball  Mountain,  Ashe  County.     J.    Hardin's 

(luarry.    J.  B.  Col  van,  1883.    28168. 

Fine;  light  blue-gray  ;  schistose.   Myatt's  Mill,  Wake  County.    (Through  W. 

S.  Yates.)     1884.    3685.3. 

Coarse ;  porous ;  blue-gray.     Alamance  County.    W.  C.  Kerr,  1887.    27664. 

Limestone  [marble].    Dark  blue-gray  ;  crystalline.    Cherokee  County.    36142. 

Archaean  ;  light  pink  ;  gro^inish spots;  crystalline.  7iby  6  by2  inches.   Chero- 

kee County.    27822. 

.^—    Archaean;  blue-gray;  crystalline.    Near  Murphy,  Cherokee  County.    Valley 
River  Mining  Company.     W.  II.  Kerr,  1883.    27655. 
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LimeBtone  [marble].    Arcbiuan  ;    bliu;-<;ra,Y  ;  ci-ystiilline.     Valley  Town,  Cherokee 
County.    S.  Whittakcr's  (inarry.     W.  11.  Kerr,  1883.    27t>5<>. 

AicbtBan ;    light    blue-gray ;    iiuely    crystolliuc.      Nottla,  Cherokee  County. 

Centennial,  1876.     17512. 

Archiean  ;  dark  gray;  crystalline.     Near  Valley  Town,  Cherokee  County.    T. 

Young's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27()58. 

Archa?an ;  light  pink;  finely  crystalline.    Two  specimens.    Red  Marble  Gap, 

Macon  County.     W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.   27C59. 

Archiran ;    light    pink,   with    greenish  mottling ;    crystalliue.     Nantuhalab, 

Swain  County.     Centennial,  1870.     17513. 

Siliceous  dolomite.   Arclucan  ;   red ;    compact.   Warm  Springs,  Madison   County. 
W.C.Kerr,  1883.   i>7G05. 

Magnesian  limestone.    Arcbiean ;  dark  mottled;  fine;  compact.    Warm  Springs, 
Madison  County.     Tenth  Census,  18."^.     27C04. 

Shell  limestone.     Eocene;  coarse;  cellular.      Ti-iiich  cube.    New  lierno,  Craven 
County.     Centennial,  187G.     25345. 

Eocene;*  coarse;  cellular.     New  Berne,  Craven  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 

27G24. 

Eocene;   light  coIohmI;   colluUr.     Rorky  Point,  Pender  County.     Quarry  of 

Freuch  Brothers.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     27625. 

Limestone.    Archaean ;  blue-gray ;  crystalline.     Near  Murphy,  Cherok<io  County. 
Valley  River  Mining  Company.     \\ .  H.  Kerr,  1883.     27G55. 

Biotite  granite.    Medium  ;  pink.     Louisburgh,  Franklin  County.    Colonel  Ruffiu's 
quarry.     W.  C.  Kerr,  188:J.     27033. 

Fine  ;  pinkish  gray.     Louisburgh,  Franklin  County.     W.C.  Kerr,  1883.    27C00. 

Medium  ;  ]>ink.     Cedar  Rock,  Franklin  County.     W.  T.  King's  quarry.    W.H. 

Kerr,  1883.     27036. 

Coarse;  porphyritic;  pink  and  yellowish  s)>otted.     Contentnea  Creek,  Wilson 

County.     W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.     27626. 

Fine ;  light  gray.    Nine  miles  south  of  Warrenton,  Warren  County.    J.   S. 

Smith's  (luarry.     W.H.Kerr,  1883.    27649. 

Medium;  gray.     Lexington,  Davidson  County.     C.  II. Scott,  188iJ.     27594. 

Medium;  gray.     Lexington,  Davidson  County.     C.  11.  Scott,  188^$.     27596. 

Fine;  gray.     Alamance  County.     C.  H.  Scott,  1883.    27597. 

Fine;  gray.     Alamance  County.     C.  II. Scott,  18811.     27599. 

Fine;   light  gray.    Seven  miles  below  Asheville,   Buncombe  County.    W.C. 

Kerr,  1883.     27606. 

Medium;  gray.    Oxford,  Granville  County.    J.  II.  Horner's  quarry.    W.C.Kerr, 

1883.     27(UW. 

Coarse;  light  grav.    Mount  Airy,  Surry  County.     R.  S.  Gibner's  quarry.    W- 

H.  Kerr,  1883.     27613. 

Coarse ;    gray.     Near  Charlotte,  Mecklenburgh  County.    W.  Phifer's  quarry. 

W.  C.  Kerr,  1883.     27580. 

Medium  ;    gray.     Near   Charlotte,   Mcwtklonburgh  County.     W.  C.  Kerr,  ISSl- 

275i>(). 

Medium  ;  gray.     Cliarl(»tte,  Mecklenburgh  County.     W.  C.  Kerr.  1883.    27591. 

Coarse;    gray.     Davidson  College,    Mecklenburgh  County.     L.  Pott's  quarry. 

W.  H.  Ki^rr,  1H83.     27644. 

Fine;  gray.     Near  (lastonia,  Gaston  County.     Quarry  of  Holland  &  Paysoar. 

W.H.  Kerr,  18.^0.    27622. 
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Biotlte  granite.    Fine;  light  gray.    Near  GoHtouia,  Gaston  County.    J. Hawkin's 
quarry.     W.  II.  Kerr,  1680.    2T621. 

Coarse  ;  gray.    Three  miles  north  of  Garibaldi,  Gaston  County.    C.  L.  Hope** 

quarry.     W.  H.  Kerr,  18^0.    27620. 

Medium ;  light  gray.    Near  Winston,  Forsyth  County.    Mrs.  Charles's  quarry. 

W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.    27614. 

Medium ;  greenish  gray.     Buck  Horn  Falls,  Harnett  County.     Quarry  of  Hick 

&,  Lobdell.     W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.    27653. 

Fine;  gray.     Mooresville,  Iredell  Connty.    J.  C.  Ilargrave's  (juarry.     W.  H. 

Kerr.  1883.    27646. 

Coarse ;  indistinctly  porphyritic ;  gray,    ^ount  Mourne,  Iredell  Connty.    J. 

II.  Roid's  quarry.    W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.    27645. 

Medium ;  gray.     Greensborough,  Guilford  County.     C.  H.  Scott,  1883.    27629. 

Medium ;  gray.     Greensborough,  Guilford  County.     C.  II.  Scott,  1881].    27630. 

Coarse;  greenish  with  large  porphyritic  crystals  of  pinkish  feldspar.    Bock* 

ingham,  Richmond  County.    W.  C.  Kerr,  1883.    27610. 

Coarsely  porphyritic ;  pinkish  and  olive-green.    Two  and  a  half  miles  west  of 

Rockingham,  Richmond  County.     Cheraw  and  Chester  Railroad.    W.  C.  Kerr, 
1883.    27640. 

Gray ;   coarsely  porphyritic,  with  light  pink  feldspars.    Foot  cube.     Anson 

County.     Centennial,  1876.    25509. 

Muscovite  granite.    Fine;  light  gray.    Warreutou,  Warren  County.    N.  M.Nor- 
wood's quarry.     W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.    27648. 

Granite.    Medium;  very  light  pink.    Near  Salisbury,  Rowan  County.    W.C.Kerr, 
1883.    27001. 

Medium  ;  very  light  gray.     Salisbury,  Rowan  County.     J.J.  Bassingo's  quarry. 

W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.    27615. 

Medium;   very  light  pinkish  graj'.     Ten  miles  south  of  Salisbury,  Rowan 

County.    J.  J.  Bnssingo's  quarry.     W.  U.  Kerr,  1880.    27617. 

Fine;  pink.     Hillsborough,  Orange  County.     A.  W.  Graham's  quarry.     W.  C. 

Kerr,  iaS3.     27631. 

Biotite  muscovite  granite.     Medium ;  light  pinkish  gray.    Nineteen  miles  south  of 
Salisbury,  Rowan  County.     J.J.  Bassingo's  quarry.    W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.    27616. 

Hornblende  biotite  granite.    Coarse ;  gray  with  light  green  spots.    Near  Charlotte, 
Mccklenburgh  County.    T.  Graham's  quarry.    W.  C.  Kerr,  1883.    27588. 

Biotite  gneiss.    Medium;  gray.     Near  Shelby,  Cleveland  County.    C.    Heudrick's 
quarry.     W.  H.  Kerr,  1880.    27623. 

Gray;  porphyritic.     Henry's  Station,  McDowell  County.     Western  North  Car- 

olina Railroad.     W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.     27637. 

Coarse;  gray.    Hickory,  Caldwell  County.     G. W.  HariMsr's  quarry.     W.  H. 

Kerr,  1883.    27641. 

Coarse;  pinkish  gray.    Three    and  a    half  miles  north  of   Toisnot,  Wilson 

County.     P.  Linehau's  quarry.     W.  H.  Kerr,  1683.    27627. 

Medium ;  dark  gray.     Henderson,   Vauco  County.     W,  C.  Kerr,  188:J.    27603. 

Very  coarse;  light  greenish  gray.     Near  Danbury,  Stokes  County.     W.H.Kerr, 

1883.    27612. 

Medium;  dark  gray.    Poison  Springs,  Iredell  Connty.    J.   Linster's  quarry. 

W.H.Kerr,  1883.    27642. 

Fine ;  light  gray.    Raleigh,  Wake  County.    State  qoarries.    W\  C.  Kerr,  1883. 

^660. 
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Biotite  gneiss.    Fiiio;  light  gray.    Near  Kaleigli,  Wake  Coanty.     W.  C.  Kerr,  1883. 
29639. 

Coarso;  light  gray;    indistinctly  porphyritic.    Ten    uiiles  north  of  Greens- 

horongh,  Guilford  County.     C.  H.  Scott,  1883.    27593. 

Medium  ;  light  gray.    Jamestown,  Guilford  County.    C.  1i.  Scott,  1883.    27611. 

Oneiss.    Fine;  pink.     Concord,  Caharrus  County.     W, H.  Kerr,  1880.    27619. 

Hornblende  biotite  gneiss.    Medium;   dark   gray.    Near   AlexaDder,  Bnocombo 
County.     W.  C.  Kerr,  1883.    27607. 

Medium;  dark  gray.     Davidson  College,  Mecklenhurgh  County.     D.  SlonD'8 

quarry.    W.  H.  Kerr,  1883,    27G43. 

Gneiss.    Fine;  red  and  light  mottled.      Mooresville,  Iredell  County.     Qaarry  of 
McNoilly  &  McPhersou.     W.  H.  Kerr,  188:5.    27647. 

Hornblende  gneiss.    Fine;  light  greenish  gray.     Morgan  ton  Depot,  Bnrko County. 
Avery's  quarry.     W.  H.  Kerr,  188:?.    276:J9. 

Quartz  porphyry  [leopardite].     White;  hlack spotted ;  4  hy  4  hy  1^  inches.    Near 
Charlotte,  Mecklenhurgh  County.  W.J.  Yates  quarry.  Tenth  Census,  IH^.   25840. 

Nearly  white  with  dark  spots.     Charlotte,  Mecklenhurgh  County.     Centennial 

1876.     10770. 

These  porphyries  take  the  popular  name  "  leopardite*'  from  their  spot- 
ted appearance.  In  some  cases  the  coloring  material  instead  of  heiof; 
arranged  in  oval  spots  takes  most  delicate  dendritic  or  fern-like  forms. 
They  are  very  hard  and  consequently*  used  only  for  purposes  of  rough  coo- 
struction. 

Sandstone.    Triassic;  fine  ;  reddish  hrown.    W^adeshorough,  Anson  County.    W.  C. 
Kerr,  188:5.    2760H. 

Triasslc ;  fine;  light  hrown.     Sanford,  Moore  County.    J.  W.  Scott's  qaarry. 

W.  II.  Kerr,  1883.    27634. 

Triassic;  fine;  light  hrown.    Egypt,  Chatham  County.    J.  Legroves'sqnaiTy. 

W.  H.  ICerr,  1883.    27635. 

Triassic ;  light  co  lored ;  medium.     Durham,  Durham  County.    Trap  quarry 

W.C.Kerr,  1883.    27651. 

Triassic;   fine;  reddish   hrown.     Near  Durham,  Durham  County.     Quarry  of 

Needham  &  McPhersou.     W.  C.  Kerr,  188:J.    27652. 

Triassic;  fine;  very  light  hrown.     Near  Morrisville,  Wake  County.    Gift  of 

the  county  through  W.  S.  Yeates,  1884.     36852. 

Fine;  gray;  10-inch  cuhe.     Kaleigh,  Wake  County.    Centennial  1876.    17475. 

ouio. 

Ztimeatone.    Lower  Silurian ;  dark  gray.    12  hy  13  hy  7  inches.    Centennial,  1876. 
25198. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  gray.     14  hy  14  hy  8  inches.     Centounial,  1876.    25199. 

Devonian  ;  drah ;  fine ;    compact.     Kelley's  Island,  Erie  County.     Quarry  of 

Kelley  &  Co.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26284. 

Devonian.      Bellefoutaine,  Logan  County.     Quarry  of  Angel,  Miller  &  Co. 

Tenth  Census,  18H0.     27162. 

Carhouiferous ;    drah;    fine;    compact.     Two  specimens.    Bellaire,   Belmont 

County.     Samuel  Rowc's  (juarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25613. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  light  colored.     12- inch  cuhe.     Covington,  Miami  County.    T. 

W.  Butt's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     27200. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  dark  mottled  ;  finegrained.     Two  specimens.    Piqna,  Misini 

County.    Quarry  of  H.  Clark  &  Son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25317. 
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LimeBtoue.  Carbouiferoas;  dark;  compact;  fossLliferous.  Zauesvillc,  Muskiagam 
County.     Philip  Moran's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25535. 

Sub-Carboniferoas;  light  colored  ;  fine;  oompact.     Two  specimens.    Newton- 

ville,  Muskingum  County.    T.  B.  Townaend^s  quarry.    Tenth  Censas,  1880, 
25536. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  drab  ;  fine  and  compact ;  pyritiferous.     Two  specimens.    Near 

Xonia,  Greene  County.    W.  McDoaald's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.   25357. 

Upper  Silurian ;  light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.    Two  specimens.    Near  Day- 

ton, Montgomery  County.     Huffman  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Censns,  1880. 
27163. 

Lower    Silurian ;  dark    mottled ;    fossiliferous.    Two  specimens.     Hamilton, 

Butler  County.    Quarry  of  KiUbyle  dt  Joyce.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25274. 

Upper  Silurian ;    fine-grained ;    yellow  spotted.    Near  Lumberton,    Clintoa 

County.    W.  F.  Oglesbee's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25382. 

Bituminous  dolomite.  Devonian;  light  colored;  fossiliferous.  Two  specimens. 
Point  Marblehoad,  Ottawa  County.  Quarry  of  demons  &  Sons.  Tenth  Cen- 
s»i8,  1880.     2C087. 

Upper  Silurian;    light  colored;    fine-grained  and  cellular.     Two  speclm'^ns. 

Near  Fremont,  Sandusky  County.    Quarry  of  Quil tor  Brothers.     Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.     25283. 

Devonian;   drab;  fine  and  compact.     Sandusky,  Erie  Connty.    Quarry  of  I. 

T.  Davis.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26084. 

Devonian ;  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    Sandusky,  Erie  County.    W.  Hubbard's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26085. 

Devonian ;  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    Two  specimens.     Sandusky,  Erie  Connty. 

C.  Schoepfle's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    S6086. 

Devonian;  light  colored;  fine;  compact.    Sandusky,  Erie  County.    Ambrose 

Lieb's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26106. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  light  colore<l ;  fine-grained ;  cellular.     Two  specimens.    Tif- 

fin, Seneca  County.    J.  L.  King's  quarry.    Tenth  Census^  1880.    25527. 

Upper  Silurian ;  drab  ;  fine ;  compact.     Findlay,  Hancock  County.     Quarry  of 

Altman  &  Pressucll  Company.    Ten  th  Census,  1880.    25294. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  dark  Btottled  ;  voaicnlar  ;  semi-crystalline.     Two  speeimens. 

Near  Ottawa,  Putnam  Connty.     J.  Hager's  quarry.     Teatli  Census,  lb8#. 
25315. 

Upper  Silurian ;  gray ;  laminated.     NoAr  Columbus  Grove,  Putnam  County. 

J.  Postle wait's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25333. 

Upper  Silurian;    brown  mottled;    fine-grained;    compact.     Two  specimens. 

Bluffton,  Allen  Connty.     Quarry  of  Ritzier  &  Gceenwald.    Tenth  Censns, 
1880.    25312. 

ITpper  Silurian ;  brown;  fine-grained ;  compact.    Two  specimens.    Near  Lima, 

Allen  County.    J.  Custer's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25313. 

Upper  Silurian ;  dark  drab  ;  fine-grained ;  coMpact.    Near  Lima,  Allen  County. 

B.  A.  Armentrout's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25337. 

Upper  Silurian;   dark  mottled;  fine-grained.     Twe  specimess.    Lima,  AIIom 

County.    William  Pugh's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25320. 

Upper  Silurian ;  light  colored ;   fine  and  compact.    Two  specimens.    Near 

Urbaea,  Chasipalgn  Connty.    D.  W.  Happersett's  quarry.    Tenth  Census, 
1880.    25296. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  very  light  brown  ;  fine  and  compact.     Two  spcctmous.     6reeH- 

field.  Highland  County.    Quarry  of  G.  I.  Rncker  <&  Son.    Tenth  Census, 
1880.    25381. 
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Bituminous  dolomite.  Upper  Silurian ;  browu;  fine-grained;  compact.  Two  spec- 
iment).  Lexington,  Highland  County.  Mrs.  L.  Dunn's  qnarry.  Tenth  Census, 
1880.     25427. 

Dolomite.  Devonian.  Light  colored;  fino-grained ;  compact.  Two  specimens. 
White  House,  Lucas  County.  Quarry  of  Pray  &.  Hall.  Tenth  Census,  18i50. 
25282. 

DuYouiau ;    drab ;    lino ;    compact.     Two    specimens.      Near  Weeton,   Wood 

County.     L.  S.  Pugh's  quarry.    Tenth  Con«U8,  1880.    25324. 

Upper  Silurian ;  drab  mottled ;  coarsely  vesicular.    Near  Van  Wert,  Van  Wert 

County.     Palmer's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26510. 

Dorouian;  dark  gray;  fine-grained;  compact.     Two  specimens.     Marion,  Ma- 

rion County.     Quarryof  Peters  <S»  Lawrence.     Tenth  Censos,  1880.    25322. 

Devonian ;    dark ;   fine-grained  compact.      Two  specimens.     Marion,  Marion 

County.    Quarry  of  Haberman  &  Riley.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25323. 

Devonian ;    light    coUred ;   fine-grained ;    compact.     Two  BX>ecimeiiB.     Near 

Bellefontaine,  Logan  County.     Qnarry  of  Angel,  Miller  &,  Co.    Tenth  Census, 
1880.    25290. 

Upper  Silurian ;  light  colored ;  cellular.    Two  specimens,    Near  Springfield, 

Clarke  County.     Quarry  of  Moores  &,  Co.    Tenth  Censos,  1880.    27164. 

Upper  Silurian;  light  drab;  fine  and  compact.    Springfield,  Clarke  County. 

J.  Mowatt's  quarry.    Tenth  Cofisus,  1880.    25293. 

Upper  Silurian ;  drab ;  cellular.     Springfield  Clarke  County.     W.   8.  Thomfh 

son's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25291. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  light  drab  and  blue-gray.     Two  specimens.     Yellow  Springs, 

GrecMe  County.     W.  Sroufe's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    252112. 

l^ppor  Silurian ;  drab  mottled ;  fine;  compact.    Eaton,  Preble  County.     Qnarry 

of  Young  &  Christman.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25268. 

Magueaian  limestone.  Devonian;  drab;  fine-grained;  fossiliferons.  Bloomville, 
Seneca  County.    A.  Rcichert's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2566Q. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  very  light  drab.    Piqua  River,  Miami  County.     H.  G.  Dc- 

woeso*8  quarry.     H.  G.  Deweese,  1883.    27514. 

Upper  Silurian ;  bluish  drab  ;  fine  and  compact.    Two  specimens.     Covington, 

Miami  Couuty.     Quarry  of  Butt  <&  Battorf.     Tenth  Censns,  1880.     27173. 

DovoBlau";  drab;  fine-grained;   compact.    Near  Columbus,  Franklin  Connty. 

Quarry  of  Lilley  &  Poston.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25376. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  bluish  drab  ;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Dayton,  Montgomsry 

County.     Huitman  Stone  Company.     Tenth  Census,  188#.    27175. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  bluish  drab;  fine  and  compact.     12-inch  cube.     Near  Dayton, 

Montgomery  Couuty.    Hoffman  Stoae  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27175. 

Upper  Siluriuu ;  light  drab ;  fine  aud  compact.     Two  specimens.    Near  Day- 

ton, Montgomery  County.    W.   H.  Huston's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  18SP. 
•27192. 

Upper  Silurian;    drab;    fine  and  compact.     Two  specimens.     Near  Dayton, 

Montgomery    County.      Huffman    Stone    Company.    Tenth    Censos,    18**. 
25297. 
Sllicoous  dolomlto.    Upper  Silurian;  light  and  drab;  fine-grained.    Two  speci- 
mens.   Onvington,  Miami  County.    Quarry  of  N.  W.  Fnrnas.    Tenth  Census,  ISbO. 
tr)319. 

— —     Devonian;  dark;  fino-grained;  compact.     Two  specimens.    Near  Marion,  Ma- 
rion County.     F.  Hinaraou'a  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25321. 

Upper  Sihirian ;    light  dnib ;   iiiicly  cellular.     Two  speoimens.     Springfield, 

Clarke  County.     George  II.  Frey's  ([uurry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     252U5. 
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Siliceous  dolomite.  Upper  .Silurian  ;  drab ;  fiuu-graiued.  New  Paris,  Pruble  County. 
T.  J.  Smith's  quarry.     Teuth  Ceusiw,  1880.    25264. 

Uj)por  Silurian;  dral> ;    lino-grained;    compact.    Two  spec iiuous.     Euphemia, 

Preblo  County.     1.  J.  Wcaver'a  quarry.    Toutli  Census,  1880.    25267. 

Ferruginous  limestone.  Carboniferous;  dark;  fnio  and  compact.  Two  specimens. 
Near  Millcrsburgh,  Holmes  County.  A.  Geib's  quarry.  Tenth  Census,  1880. 
25419. 

Sandstone.  Devonian  ;  fine ;  gray.  Monclova,  Luciis  County.  S.  Wagner's 
quarry.     Tenth  Census,  188(».    25281. 

Circular  slab,  3  feet  2  inches  in  diameter  and  3|  inches  thick.    Amherst,  Lorain 

County.     Centennial,  1876.    25194. 

Broken  column,  12  inches  at  base  by  20  inches  high.     Amherst.    Centennial, 

1876.     25193. 

Carved  post,  about  14  inches  at  base  by  26  inches  high.    Amherst.  Centennial, 

1876.     18931. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   fine;  light  gray.      Amherst,  Lorain   County.     Amherst 

Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25472. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   fine;   light  gray.    Amherst,  Lorain  County.    Quarry  of 

Worthington  &  Sons.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25706. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  brown.    Foot  cube.    Amherst, Lorain Connty. 

Centennial,  1876.    26034. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  light  brown;  medium.    Amherst,  Lorain  County.    Ohio 

Building  Stone  Company.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    27357. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;   fine ;    light  gray.     Amherst,  Lorain   County.      Colonel 

Clark,  1881.    25023. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;    fine ;  light  gray.    Amherst,  Lorain   County.     Quarry  of 

Haldeman  <&  Son.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25384. 

Sub- Carboniferous;  fine;  light  gray  and  very  light  brown;  two  sptximcus. 

Amherst,  Lorain  County.     J.  NiohoU's  quarry.    Teuth  Census,  1880.    25385. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  very  light  buff ;  medium.    Amherst,  Lorain  County.  Quar- 

ry of  Wilson  &  Hughes.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25421. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  gray  and  buff.     Two  specimens.    Ely ria,  Lo- 
rain County.    Quarry  of  Mussey  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25383. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  gray  and  very  light  brown.    Two  specimens.   NoarElyria, 

Lorain  County.    J.  Eschtruth's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25386. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  Elyria,  Lorain  County.    J.  Wellor*s  quarry.    Tenth  Cen- 

sus, 1880.    25389. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  colored,     Brownholm,  Loraiu  County.  Quarry 

of  Worthington  &  Son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25707. 

'  Sub-Carboniferous;   me<lium;  light  buff.     Ridgoville,  Lorain  County.  H.  L. 

Beebe's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25471. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  coarse;  light  colored.    Independence,  Cuyahoga  County. 

J.  R.  Hurst's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25473. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  coarse;  light  colored.     Bedford,  Cuyahoga  County.     Bed- 

ford Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25458. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   fine;   light  colored.     Brooklyn,  Cuyahoga  County.     J. 

Hoehn's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25459. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  medium ;  light  colored.    Independence,  Cuyahoga  County. 

Quarry  of  Wilson  &  Hughes.    Tenth  Census,  18^.    25456. 

Sab-Carboniferous;   fine;    light  blue-gray.     Newburgh,  Cuyahoga  County. 

Quarry  of  W.  H.  Caine.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25457. 
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Sandstone.  Sub-Carboniferoiis ;  light  colored;  modiaui.  Two  specimenB.  New- 
burgh,  Cuyahoga  County.  Quary  of  Edwards  Brothers.  Tenth  Censoa,  1880. 
25433. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  light  colored ;  medium.  East  Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  Coanty. 

W.  A.  Neflfs  Quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25423. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  light  colored;  medium.    Two  specimens.    East  Cleveland. 

Cuyahoga  County.    C.  E.  Reader's  quarry.    Teuth  Census,  1880.    25434. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;    light  colored ;    medium.     East     Cleveland,     Cuyahoga 

County.    J.  Hay  cox's  quarry.     Teuth  Census,  1880.    25435. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  gray.      Slab,  4  by  c<  feet.     Euclid,  Cuyahoga 

County.    Forest  City  Stone  Company.     Centennial,  1876.    25195. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  blue-gray.     Euclid,  Cuyahoga  County.     J.Wagner's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25388. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   fine ;  light  blue-gray.    Euclid,  Cuyahoga  County.    Forest 

City  Stone  Company.     Teuth  Census,  1880.    25430. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fiue;  light  blue-gray.     Euclid,  Cuyahoga  County.   Qnarry 

of  McFarland  Brothers.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     25431. 

-  Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  very  light  gray.    Euclid,  Cuyahoga  County    Quarry 

of  Maxwell  &,  Maloue.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25432. 

Sub-Carlioniferous;  fiue;  very  light  gray.     Berea,  Cuyahoga  County.   Colonel 

Clark,.  1881.    25018. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  gray.       Three  specimens.      Berea,  Cuyahoga 

County.    McDcrniott  and  Berea  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25387. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  light  colored  ;  moilium.   Three  miles  east  of  Berea,  in  Mid- 

dleburg  Townwhip,  Cuyahoga  County.     B.  RalFerty's quarry.    Tenth  Census, 
1880.    25300. 

Sub-Carboniferons ;  fine;  light  gray.    Foot  cube.    Berea,  Cuyahoga  County. 

Centennial,  lb7G.    2G035. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  very  light  gray.     Windsor,  Ashtabula  County.    R.T. 

Stewart's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  I8d0.     25391. 

Sub-Carboniferons ;  fine ;  light  gray  and  very  light  brown.    Two  specimens. 

Near    Norwalk,  Huron  County.     C.  GranncU's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
25285. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  gray.    Near  Norwalk,  Huron  County.    William  Per- 

rin's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25284. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  gray.    Greenfield,  Huron  County.    G.  Graham's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25522. 

Carboniferous;   coarse;  buff.     Twinsburgh,  Summit  County.     G.  Parmelee's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1^80.    25422. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  medium;  light  colored.  Two  specimens.    Peninsula,  Summit 

County.    F.  Schumacher's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25494. 

Carboniferous;  light  yellow;  medium.    Akron,  Summit  County.    J.  Hugill's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25495. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   fine;    very  light  blue-gray.      North   Hampton,  Summit 

County.    Quarry  of  Hoveydt  Brown.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25496. 

Carboniferous ;  light  colored ;  medium.    Windham,  Portage  Connty.     Quarry 

of  Case  &  King.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25392. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  dark  gray.     Two  specimens.    Near  Warren,  Trum- 

bull County.    Austin  Flagstone  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G509. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  light  gray.    Lcosville,  Crawford  Connty.    LeesviUe 

Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1830.    25534. 
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Sandstone.    Sub-Carbonifuroas;  light  anil  (lark  browa.    Two  specimens.    Bellville, 
Richland  County.     D.  W.  Zent's  qnarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    ii5380. 

Sub-Carboniferons;  fine;  very  light  gray.     Plymoath,  Richland  County.    Will- 

iam J.  Bevier's  quarry.   Tenth  Census,  It^O.    25526. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  coarse ;  red  and  pink.    Two  specimens.    Mansfield,  Rich- 

land County.    Quarry  of  C.  Yoetsdli.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2551>r>. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  medium ;  yellow.    Mansfield,  Richmond  County.  T.  Cline's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25519. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   coarse;   light  colored.      Weller,  Richland    County.      S. 

Shivoly's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25520. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  very  light  drab.    Plymouth,  Richland  County.   S.  W. 

Tuttle's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25521. 

Carboniferous ;    medium ;    yellowish.      Warwick,  Wayne  County.      Walnut 

Grove  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25497. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  very  light  colored.    Wooster,  Wayne  County.   Quarry 

of  Coe  Brothers.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25517. 

Carboniferous;  light  colored;  medium.    Near  Massillou,  Stark  County.     Quarry 

of  Warthorst  6l  Co.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25468. 

Carboniferous ;  light  pink  ;  medium.    Near  Massillon,  Stark  County.    Qnarry 

of  Warthorst  &  Co.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25468. 

Carboniferous;  coarse;  light  colored.    Near  New  Lisbon,  Columbiana  County. 

J.  II.  O'Mara's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25876. 

Carboniferous;  light  colored ;  medium.    Near  Toungstown,  Mahoning  County. 

T.  ConnelVs  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25877. 

Carboniferous;    fine;   gray.     Youngstown,  Mahoning   County.      J.  Iloldon^s 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     25878. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  very  light  gray.    North  Bloomfield,  Morrow  County. 

J.  Flower's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25552. 

Sub-Carbon  I  ferous  ;  fine ;  very  light  gray.     Iberia,  Morrow  County.    Quarry 

of  Crane  Brothers.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25553. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  light  colored.     Two  specimens.    Mount  Gileail,  Mor- 

row County.     B.  S.  Russell's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1680.    25406. 

Sub- Carboniferous;  fine;  light  colored.    Near  Iberia,  Morrow  County.    J.  J. 

McClarren's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25875. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  coarse ;   dark  yellow.    Ten  miles  east  of  Mount  Vernon, 

Howard  Station,  Knox  County.    I.  Crichfiold's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
25416. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  light  colored.    Foot  cube.    Berlin,  Holmes  County.     Cen- 

tennuil,  1876.     17472. 

Carboniferous ;  medium ;  light  colored.     Near  Millersburgh,  Holmes  County. 

W.  II.  Ling's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25450. 

Carboniferous;   fine;  light  gray.     Near  Millersburgh,  Holmes  Connty.     W. 

Cary's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25615. 

Carboniferous;  light  colored;  medium.    Near  New  Philadelphia,  Tuscarawas 

County.     Quarry  of  A.  Math i as.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25515. 

Carboniferous ;  light  colored.    Near  canal,  Dover,  Tuscarawas  County.    Tus- 

carawas Valley  Coal  and  Iron  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    2551<i. 

Carboniferous;  coarno;  light  colored.     Near  CarrolUon,  Carroll  Connty.    N.  M. 

Smith's  quarry.     Tonth  Census,  1880.    25493. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light   bine-gray  and  light  brown.     Two  specimens. 

Near  Snnbury,  Delaware  County.     H.  Fleckner's  quarry.    T^^xiVv  C<5\is?».%x 
1880.    25378. 
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Sandstone.     Sab-Carboniferoas;  fine;  very  light  gray.    Noar  Snnbnry,  Delaware 
County.    C.  B.  Gaylord'a  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1S80.    2537U. 

Sub-CarboDiferoos ;  medinm ;  li«;ht  pinkish.     Near  Newark,  Licking  County. 

C.  Daugherty^s  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  188J.    25iilQ, 

Sub-Carboniferous;  coarse;  buff.    Near  Newark,  Licking  Conn ty.     C.  Daogh- 

orty's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25318. 

Snb-Carboniferous ;  coarse ;  light  colored.    Near  Newark,  Licking  Coanty.    0. 

Z.  Hillery's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  18^.    2533C. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    fine;    very  light  gray;    olive-tintocl.     Newark,   Licking 

County.    J.  Coyle's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25373. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  blue-gray.    Near  Newark,  Licking  Connty.  J. 

Coyle's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25:M1. 

Carboniferous;  medium  ;  light  colored  and  red.    Two  specimens.     Coduicton, 

Coshocton  County.     M.  Cheney's  quarry.    Tenth  Censna,  1880.     25524. 

Carboniferous;    medium;    very   light  colored.    Near   Coshocton,   Coehocton 

County.    M.  Cheney's  quarry.    Tenth  Consas,  1880.    25525. 

Carboniferous;  light  colored;  medium.    StenbenviUe,  JefTerson  Connty.  Qaarry 

of  Archer  and  Hoals.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    2oG42. 

Carbonifen>us;  light  colored;  medium.    Steubeuvillo,  JefTerson  County.  Qnainr 

of  Archer  &  Hoals.     Tenth  Census,  18^?0.    25043. 

Carboniferous;    light    colored;     medium.     Steubenville,    Jefferson    County. 

(iuarry  of  Kioto  &  Bros.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25644. 

Cnrbouiferous;  coarse;  light  colored.     Zanesville.  Muskingum  Connty.    T.  R 

Townsend's  quarry.     Teuth  Census,  IS^d.    25537. 

Carboniferous ;  fine ;  gray  and  light  brown.    Two   specimons.     Cumbt^rlaiii!, 

Guernsey,  and  Noble  Counties.     T.  B.  Townsend's  quarry.     Tenth  CenMiN 
iri&).    205G8. 

-  —    Carboniferous;     coarse;     light  colored.     Cambridge,    Guernsey    Conntv.    S. 

Barr's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.'>574. 

Carboniferous;    light  colored;  medium.    Lewis's  Mills,  Belmont  Conntv.    .1 

Hutchinson's  quarry.    Tenth  C-ensus,  1880.     25588. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  gray;  olive-tinted.    Bellaire,  Belmont  Connty.     W.  J. 

McClain's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  IK'^O.     25(512. 

Carboniferous;  coarse;  light  colored.    Near  Bellaire,  Belmont   Conntv.    J.E. 

Robinson's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  lK-0.     2;><>14. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    coars«» ;  buff  and    yellow.    Two    specimens.     LfUiraster, 

Fairfield  County.     C.  Bi>v,'m;ister's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  18r^.     25:J2fi. 

Sub-Carboniferous  J  coarse;  light  colored.     Lancaster,  Fairfield    County.    C. 

Bowmastcr's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  18S0.     25332. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    coane;     light     colored.    Lancaster,    Fairfield    Conntv. 

Quarry  of  Sharp  ifc  Crook.     Tenth  Census,  18-80.    25335. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    fine;    gray.    Lithopolis,    Fairfield    County.     LithoiMtlij 

quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25:125. 

Snb-Carb<mifen)us;  coarse;  yellow.     Near  Lancaster,  Fairiiold  County.  Qnarn 

of  Sharp  &  Crook.     Tenth  Censu**,  18c-<0.     25;U4. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  blue-gcay.    Near  Columbus,  Franklin  Connrv 

William  A.  Forrester's  quarry.    Tenth  Ctmsns,  IS-'iO.     25377. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  coarse;  buff.     Logan,  Hocking  County.     Qnnrry  (»r  Wcit- 

7.o]\  r,ros.     Tenth  Census,  l&SO.    2:)a34. 

(.!arboniferous;  fine;  gray;  olive-tinted.     Near  Mari<!t(a,  W;iKhiii»-!ou  Comi'j. 

i».  L.  Cole's  quarry.    TewUx  C'vi\isv\R,  1880.    20r»31». 
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Sandstone.  Siib-Carbonifcronfl;  jifray.  Near  Mariotta,  WaBliington  County.  P.  L. 
Colo's  quarry.     Tenth  Cenjnis,  1880.     26640. 

Sub-Carboniferou«;  light  colored.     Harmer,  Washington  County.     T.  B.  Town- 

sentrs  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26680. 

Carl>oniforou8 ;  dark  gray.    Near  Marietta,  Washington  County.     D.  B.  Calder's 

qnarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26681. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  gray.     Near  Marietta,    Washington  County.    D. Brigg*8 

quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26607. 

Carboniferous;   fine;    gray.    Near  Marietta,  Washington  County.     Constitu- 

tion Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26741. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  light  brown.     Near  ConstitTution,  Washington  County. 

Constitution  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26742. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  gr;!        Near  Marietta,  Washington  County.     C.  Finch's 

quarry.     Tenth  Cenau.-,  i-cO.      26762. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  brown.    Piketon,    Pike    County.     Waverly  Baown- 

»tone  Quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25834. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;    fine ;  very   light  gray.    Piketon,   Pike   County.      Green 

Quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25756. 

Sub- Carboniferous;  fine;  light  brown.    Rook ville,  Adams  County.     Rockville 

Freestone  Works.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     25754. 

—    Sub-Carbonlferons ;  fine;  very  light  gray.    Near  Portsmouth,  Scioto  County. 
Quarry  of  Reitz  &  Co.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.'>751. 

Sub-Carboniferous  ;  fine ;  drab.    Near  Portsmouth,  Scioto  County.    Quarry  of 

Reitz  &Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25752. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  five;  drab.    Buena  Vista,   Scioto  County.    Bnena   Vista 

Freestone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25753. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   fine;    drab.    Buena  Vista  and   Scioto  Counties.    Bnena 

Vista  Excelsior  Freestone  Works.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25755. 

OREGON. 

Diabase.  Medium  ;  gray.  Twenty  miles  east  of  Albany,  Linn  County.  F.  Wood's 
quarry.    Frank  Wood,  1885.    37006. 

Basalt.  Fine;  gray.  NearClackamas,  Clackamas  County.  William  Young's  quarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    26249. 

Sandstone.  Fine;  drab.  Oakland,  Douglas  County.  W.  N.  Leeper's  quarry.  Tenth 
Census,  1880.    26504. 

Fine;    very  light  brown.    Near  Albany,   Lino  County.    F.  Wood's  quarry. 

Frank  Wood,  1885.    37005. 

PKNX8TLVAMA. 

Serpentine.  Light  green ;  coarse ;  porous.  Will  not  polish ;  used  only  for  general 
building.  West  Chester,  Chester  County.  J.  H.  Brinton's  quarry.  Tenth  Census, 
1880.     25592. 

Light  green ;  coarse ;  porous.     Will  not  polish  ;  nsed  only  for  general  building. 

Three  miles  south  •f  West  Chester,  Chester  County.    J.  H.  Brinton's  quarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    27319. 

Light  green ;  coarse ;  porous.     Will  not  polish ;  used  only  for  general  building. 

Chester  County  (near  Rising  Sun,  Md.).  Carter  &,  Reynolds's  quarries.   Tenth 
Census,  1880.    25068. 

Limestone.  Lower  Silurian;  blue-gray;  micaceous.  East  Conshohocken,  Mont- 
gomery Coanty.    American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37873. 
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Limestone.    Dark  bio e-p;ray;  fine  and  compact.    Mertztowu,  Berks  County.    Amcr- 
iofiB  Society  Miuing  Engineers,  1H96.     37679. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  dark  blae-gray.    Werucrsville,  Berks  Comnty.     American  So- 

ciety Mining];  Engineers,  18d6.    378<$1. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  dark  blue-gray.    Wernepsville,  Berks  County.    American  So- 

ciety Mininii:  Engineers,  18ti6.    378&5. 

Lower  Silurian ;  water-blue,  dark  veiuod.    Wemersville,  Berks  County.    Ameri- 

can Society  Mining  Engineers,  lr-86.    37854. 

Lo\eer  Silurian;   fine;  blue-gray.    Myerstown,  Lebanon  County.    American 

Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.     37864. 

Lower  Silurian;  Myerstown,  Lttbauou  County.    American  Society  Miuing  En- 

gineers, 1886.    37863. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  blue-gray.    Northof  Ann  villc,  Lebanon  County.    Ameri- 

can Society  Mining  Engineers,  1686.    37867. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  blue-gray.    Palmyra,  Lebanon  County'.    American  Soci- 

ety Mining  Engineers,  1886.     37871. 

Lower  Silurian ;  blue-gray,  white  spotted.     Nortb  of  Annville,  Lebanon  County. 

American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  luSdi.     378d2. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  blue-gray.    Nortb  of  Annville,  Lebanon  County.    Ameri- 

can Society  Mining  Engineers,  1H86.     37887. 

Lower  Silurian ;   blue-gray.    Eicbland  Station,  Lebanon  County.     Americnii 

Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37874. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  water-blue;  crystalline.    Richland  Station, Lebanon  County. 

American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37866. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  blue-gray  ;  crj'stalline.     Iticliland  Station,  Lebanon  County. 

American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  188(>.     37866. 

Lower  Silurian;  dark  blue-gray,     Ilarrisburg,  Dauphin  County.     American 

Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37878. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  dark  blue-gray,  nearly  black ;  iine  and  compact.    Near  Har- 

risburg,  Dauphin  County.    J.  A.  Rutherford's  quarry.    Tentk  Census,  1880. 
2i>328. 

Lower  Silurian ;   blue.     Hnmmelstown,  Dauphin  County.     American  Society 

Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37aS3. 

Lower  Silurian;    dark  blue-gray,  nearly  black.      Paston  Station,  Daui)hia 

County.    American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37870. 

Lower  Silurian;  nearly  black;   fine  and  compact.    Near  York, York  County. 

C.  F.  Winters's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  18c0.    26237. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  dark  gray,  nearly  black  ;  fine  and  compact.    Ckambcrsburgh, 

Franklin  County,     llcnry  Lippy*s  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26312. 

Sub- Carboniferous;  light  gray ;  granular.     Connellsville,  Fayette  County.    A 

R.  Banning's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26058. 

Devonian ;  very  dark  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Huntingdon,  Huntingdon 

County.     F.  Hefright's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26170. 

Very  dark  gray ;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Spruce  Creek,  Huntingdon  County. 

Robert  Henderson's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26235. 

Lower  Silurian;  water-blue;    crystalline.      Howellsville,   Delaware  County. 

American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.     37869. 

Lower  Silurian;  nearly  whit^;  crystalline.     Ilowellsville, Delaware  Coynty. 

American  Society  Mining  Enginet^rs,  1886.     37853. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  dark  blue-gray.     I^banon,  Allegheny  County.     Amoricaa  So- 

ciety Mining  Engineers,  1886.     37858. 
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Limestone.  Lower  Silarian ;  dark  blue-gray.  Lebanon,  Allo<;heiiy  County.  Amer- 
ican Society  Mining  Engineers,  188G.     37859. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  blue-gray.     Lebanon,  Allegheny  County.     American  So- 

ciety Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37860. 

Lower    Silurian ;    dark    blae-gray.      Schuylkill   Haven,    Schuylkill  County. 

American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.     37873. 

Calcareous  doloaiite.  Lower  Silurian;  gray;  granular.  Two  specimens.  Near 
Columbia,  Lancaster  Covnty.  C.  S.  Kanflfman's  qnarry.  Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26331. 

I^wer  Silnrian;  nearly  black;  pyritiferons.     Leamon  Place  Station,  Lancaster 

County.    J.  Young's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25666. 

Lower  Silnrian;  dark;  nearly  black.    Reading,  Berks  Conn  ty.    John  H.  Stern - 

burg's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26437. 

Lower  Silurian.    Wrightsville,  York  County.     Quarry  of  Kerr,  Weitzel  &  Co. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26332. 

Lower  Silurian;  dark  gray;  nearly  black ;  tine  and  compact.    Carlisle,  Cum- 

berland County.    W.  F.  Noble's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26302. 

Lower  Silnrian;  gray;  coarsely  laminated.    Near  Shiremanstown,  Cumberland 

County.     Quarry  of  Moses  &  Sidle.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26301. 

Dolomite.  Lower  Silurian ;  black ;  fine  and  compact.  Easton,  Northampton  County. 
Quarry  of  George  A  Isaac  A.  Smith.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25767. 

Lower  Silurian ;  yellowish.    Two  specimens.    Flourtown,  Montgomery  County. 

American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37876. 

Lower  Silurian ;  light  yellow,  blue  spotted.    Flourtown,  Montgomery  County. 

American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.     37884. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  bluish  drab;  compact.     Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad, 

Chester  Valley  Branch,  Mclnnus  Siding,  Chester  County.    American  Society 
Mining  Engineers,  188(5.    37857. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  light  colored.    Mill  Lane,  Chester  County.    American  Society 

Miying  Engineers,  1886.     37868. 

-  Lower  Silurian ;  blue  mottled.    Near  Pott's  Landing,  Berks  County.     Ameri 

can  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37r56. 

Lower  Silnrian;  Light  yelloyv ;  fine  and  compact.     Williams  Station,  Berks 

Coumty.    American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.     37886. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  blue-gray ;  6 no  and  compact.    Near  Lancaster,  Lancas- 

ter Connty.    Westman's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26.374. 

Lower  Silnrian;  dark  blue-gray;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Ilarrisburg,  Dao- 

phin  County.    Quarry  of  McCormick  ifc  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26281. 

—     Lower  Silurian  ;  dark  gray  ;  fine  and  compact.     Near  Orbisonia,  Huntingdon 

County.     Quarry  of  D.  Grove  «fe  Son.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26204 
Lower  Silurian;    fine;  light  yellow.      Kcrberburgh.    American  Society  Min- 
ing Engineers,  1886.     37877. 

Lower  Silurian ;  light  drab.     Plymouth,  Luzerne  Counby.     American  Society 

Mining  Engineers,  1886.     37880. 

Lower    Silurian ;  light  colored :    crystalline.     Cedar  Hollow,  I^ine  Connty. 
American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37885 

Limestone  fmarble].    I^wer Silurian  ;  nearly  white;  finegrained  ;  compact.  Mor 
ristown,  Montgomery  Connty      Centennial,  1876.     17573. 

Lower  Silurian:  light  gray ;   crystalline.    Two  specimens.     Near  Spring  Mill 

Station,  Montgomery  Connty.     Cellar  Grove  Marble  Works.     Tenth  Censns, 
1880     25a')6 
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Limestone  [marble  J.  Lower  Silurian  ;  light  blue-gray ;  crystalliDe  ;  King  of  Prus- 
sia, Montgomery  County.  Roeseville  Blue  Marble  Company.  Tenth  CensiiA, 
1880.     25555. 

Light  blue-gray;  crystalline.      Near    Colnmbia,   Ijancaster  County.     C.  S. 

Kauffman's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    2G331. 

^—    Bluish  white;  pink  veins;  fine;  compact;  crystalline.    York,  York  County. 
C.  H.  Smith's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26236. 

— —     Lower  Silurian ;  dark  gray.    Pine  Grove,  Schuylkill  County.    American  So- 
ciety Mining  Engineers,  1886.     37875. 

Lower  Silurian;  gray;  dark  veined;  white  spotted;  fine  and  compact.    My- 

erstown,  Lebanon  County.    American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.  37862. 

Lower  Silurian.     Gray ;  dark  veined ;  fine  and  compact.    American  Society 

Mining  Engineers.    37863. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  blue-gray.    North  of  Annville,  Lebanon  County.    Amer- 

ican Society'  Mining  Engineers,  1886.     37881. 

Magneaian  limestone.  Lower  Silurian  very  dark  gray;  fossiliferons.  Morrell, 
Huntingdon  County.     Quarryof  A.  G.  Morris.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26162. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  gray ;  coarse.    East  Conshohocken,  Montgomery  Coanty. 

East  Conshohocken  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26983. 

Devonian  ;  dark  gray ;  fine  and  compact.    Two  specimens.     Hyndman,  Bed- 

ford County.    Peerless  Lime  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26201. 

Devonian;  drab;  semi-crystalline;  fossiliferous.    Cove  Station,  Bedford  County. 

J.  T.  Shirley's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26202. 

Carboniferous ;  dark  arab ;  coarse.    Two  specimens.     Van  Port,  Beaver  County. 

W.  J.  Dunn's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25846. 

Calcareous  breccia.  Triassic;  coarse;  variegated.  Near  Fairfield,  Adams  County. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    26376. 

Calcareous  breccia  f  marble].  Triassic  ;  coarse  ;  reddish  ;  variegated.  Nrar 
Fairfield,  Adams  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26376. 

—  Triassic  ;  coarse ;  variegated.     Near  Amityville,  Berks  County.     Col.  J.  Wea- 

ver's quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26465. 

Calcareous  dolomite,  [marble].  Lower  Silurian  ;  nearly  white ;  crystalline.  Near 
Columbia,  Lancaster  County.  Quarry  of  Kerr,  Weitzel  &  Co.  Tenth  Censan, 
1880.    26332. 

Biotite  sneisa  Coarse  ;  gray.  Near  Chester,  Delaware  County.  Crum  Creek 
quarry     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25404. 

—  Fine;  gray.     Two  specimens.     Near  Chester,  Delaware  County.     Quarry  of 

Leiper  «fe  Lewis.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25407. 

—  Fine;  gray.    Frankford,  Philadelphia  County.    Quarry  of  Barbour,  Ireland 

<fe  S.  Faunce.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25561. 

Biotite  muscovite  gneiss.  Fine ;  light  gray.  Near  Chester,  Delaware  County, 
quarry  of  A.  O.  &.  I.  O.  Doshong,  jr.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25436. 

Gneiss.    Coarse  ;  gray.    Near  Reading,  Berks  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26470. 

Muscovite  gneiss.  Coarse;  very  lig^it  gray.  Germantown,  Twenty-second  Ward, 
Philadelphia  County.     J.  Nolan's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25669. 

Hornblende  gneiss.  Fine;  dark  gray.  German  t<»wn,  Philadelphia  County.  Quarry 
of  Nester  <fe  Shelmire.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     25551. 

Fine ;     dark    gray.     Rittenhousetown,    Philadelphia    County.     McKinney'a 

nuarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25.'').')6. 

Quartz  porphyry.  Dull  red.  Noar  Pino  Grove  Furnace,  Cumberland  County. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.     2638*^ 
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Diabase.    Nearly  black  ;  fine  aud  compact.     Near  Reading,  Berks  County.    Tenth 
Censna,  1880.    26467. 

Coarse ;  dark  gray.    Little  Dam,  near  Reading,  Berks  County.     Used  for  street 

pavements.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26476. 

Fine;  dark  gray.     Used  as  above.    Near  Jackson wald,  Berks  County.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.     26479. 

Mcsozoic  ;  medium;  gray.     Used  as  above.     Round  Top,  3  miles  south  of  Get- 

tysburgb,  Adams  County.    Tenth  Census.    26375. 

Mcsozoic;    fine;   gray.    Near  Goldsborough,  York  County.     Used  as  above. 

Northern  Central  Railroad  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26282. 

Mesozoic ;  fine ;  gray.     Collins  Station,  Lancaster  Countyi     Used  chiefly  for 

street  pavement  and  road  ballast.    J.  Keller's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
2^07. 

Diorite.    Medium  ;  dark  gray.     Near  Reading,  Berks  County.     Ohlinger  Dam  Cut. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.     2040(). 

Coarse :  dark  gray.     Reading,  Berks  County.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26474. 

Sandstone.     Sub-Carbcmiferons;  fine;  light  colored.     Corry,  Erie  County.    J.  M. 
Colegrove's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25890. 

Devonian  ;  fine ;  light  colored.     LebcBuf,  Erie  County.     F.  Sanger's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     25738. 

Diivonian";  fine;  drab.     Near  Erie,  Erie  County.     J.  Leask's  quarry.     Tenth 

Census,  1880.     25739. 

Carboniferous  ;  coarse  ;  light  colored.     Meadville,  Crawford  County.     B.  Mc- 

Neil's quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25772. 

Carboniferous ;  fine ;  light  colored.    Titusville,  Crawford  County.     D.  Bren- 

nan*8  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25850. 

CarlKiuiferous  ;    fine  ;    light  colored.     Near   Warren,    Warren  County.     W. 

Smith's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     2()523. 

Carboniferous;  fine  ;  very  light  brown.    North  Warren,  Warren  County.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25888. 

Carboniferous;  light  colored;  medium.     Garland,  Warren  County.     Quarry  of 

Linn  &  Leary.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25889. 

Carboniferous;  coarse;  cellular;  light  colored.     Antrim,  Tioga  County.     P. 

Bradley's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1H80.     25988. 

Devonian  ;  fine  ;  blue-gray.     Mainesburgh,  Tioga  County.     Mainesburgh  Flag- 
ging Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25989. 

Carboniferous  ;  fine  ;  light  gray.     Greenville,  Mercer  County.     Quarry  of  Amy 

«fc  Kappenberger.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25773. 

Carboniferous;  fine  ;  very  light  olive.     Greenville,  Mercer  County.     P.  Leech's 

([Marry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25774. 

Carboniferous ;  fine  ;  light  colored.    Sharon,  Mercer  County.     C.  Herrmann's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25775. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  gray  and  light  brown.    Two  specimens.    Franklin, 

Venango  County.     Quarry  of  J.  Bell  &  Son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25848. 

Carboniferous ;   fine ;   light  buff.    Rockwood,  Venango  County.    D.  Ready's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25849. 

Carboniferous;  coarse;  light  colored.    Iowa  Station,  Jefferson  County.    Alle- 

gheny Valley  Railroad  Company.    Tenth  Censna,  1880.  25915. 

Devonian;  brown;  fine  and  compact.    Queen's  Run,  Clinton  County.    J.  Mc- 

Nally's  quarry.     Tenth  Census.  1880.    35948. 
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SUrndBtone.    Devonian ;  fine ;  buff.    Farrandavilic,  Cliut^m  Connty.     Qiiarrj  of  H.  F. 
Hawk  &.  Co.    Tenth  Census,  ISSO.    25961. 

Upi)er  Silorian  ;  dark  bine-gray ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Near  Danville,  Moo- 

tonr  Connty.    Pinneo  estates.    Tenth  Census,  18B0.    25962. 

DcTonian ;   Tery  fine ;   light  blue-gray.    Near  Nicholson,  Wyoming  County. 

Quarry  of  Moses  Shields  &,  Son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27020. 

Deyonian ;  fine ;  blue-gray.    Two  specimens.    Black  Walnut,  Wyoming  County. 

Wyoming  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     27032. 

Devonian  ;  fine ;  light  blue-gray.    Skinner's  Eddy,  Wyoming  Connty.     Quarry 

of  A.  R.  Fordyce  <&  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27033. 

Devonian  ;  fine ;  light  blue-gray.     Meslioppen,  Wyoming  County.     Quarry  of 

Br«wnscombe  &,  King.     Tenth  Census,  IdcsO.    27037. 

Deyonian  ;  fine  ;  dark  purplish.   Plains,  Luzerne  County.   P.  Banker's  quarry 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    270;$9. 

Carboniferous;    fiue;    gray.     Shickbhiniiy,    Luzerne    County.      O.    Niceh'v^s 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    251HJ0. 

Devonian  ;  fine ;  blue-gray.    Brandt,  Susquehanna  County.     Harmony  Brick 

Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    27016. 

Sub- Carboniferous  ;  fine  ;  gray.    Near  Scrantou,  Lackawanna  County.    Quarr>' 

of  J.  Williams.   Tenth  Census,  18ri0.  27017. 

Devonian  ;  fine  ;  light  colored.   Near  Scrantou,  Lackawanna  County.     Quarry 

of  J.  Williams.     Teuth  Census,  lte80.     27018. 

Coarse;  piuk.      Olyphant,   Lackawanna  County.     Olyphant  quarry.     Tenth 

Census,  1880.     27019. 

Devonian  ;    fine;  dark  blue-gray.    Pond  Eddy,  Pike  County.     Quarry  of  C. 

W.  Maxwell  &  Co.     Tenth  Census,  lh80.     27015. 

CarlK)uiferous ;  light  colored.     Horaewood,  Beaver  County.     Quarry  of  Richie 

&  McGiunis.   Teuth  Census,  1880.     25258. 

Carboniferou8;  li^ht  colored  and  brown.   Two  specimens.    Home woo<l,  Braver 

C«)uuty.     A.  J.  Jolly's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25259. 

Carboniferous ;  fine  ;  light  colored.    Near  Beaver  Falls,  Beaver  County.    Quarry 

of  J.  Ilarluiau  «fc  D.  Bernanl.     Teuth  Census,  1880.    25:^. 

Carboniferous;  coarse;   gray.     Kiasola  Station,  Beaver  County.     Quarry  of 

Reed  &  Ewing.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    252G0. 

Carbonifereus  ;  coarse  ;  gray ;  nibt  spotted.     Baden,  Beaver  Connty.     J.  G. 

Gallagher's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  18S0.     25261. 

Devonian;    fine;  dark  brown.    Sehuylkill  Haven,  Sehuylkill  Connty.     Tenth 

CeuHUS,  1880.    25779. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  coanw* ;  gray.    Near   Pottsville.   Schuylkill    County.     Tenth 

Census,  lH8t).     25780. 

Carbouifenms;  coarse;  gray.    Maueh  Chunk,  Carbon  Connty.    Tenth  Census, 

1880.    25M)8. 

Devonian;  fine;  dark  gray.     Maucli  Chunk,  Carlnm  County.     Tenth  Census, 

1880.    2:»8:>4. 

Devonian;  fine;  brown.    Maueh  Chunk,  Carbon  County.     Tenth  Census  1880. 

258iV». 

Lower  Silurian ;   ooarne;    bnnvnish.    Maueh   Chunk,  Carbon  County.     Tenth 

Census,  1880.     2:>8r»<;. 

Devonian;  fine;  hluo-gray.     Weis^port,  Carh«u»  County.     H.  Mertz's  quarry. 

Tenth  CensuM.  isso.     'JTO.ls 
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Sandstone.     Car]»ouiferou8;  fine;  olive.   PitUburgb,  Allegheny  County.   T.  Rourke*8 
.marry.     Tenth  Census.  1880.    257G8. 

Carboniferous;   fine;   light-gray.     Johnstown,   Cambria  County.     Quarry  of 

Gore  &  Levergood.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     SJ6121. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  gray.     Prospect,  Cambria  County.     Cambria  Iron  Com- 

pany.   Tenth  Census,  1880.    25922. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  colored.    Near  Altooua,  Blair  County.    Will- 

iam Myer's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880,26148. 

Upper  Silurian ;  very  light  coloired ;  compact  and  hard.    Near  Mapleton,  Hun- 

tingdon County.    F.  Hefright's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26171. 

Triassic ;  coarse ;  porous ;  reddish  brown.    Norristown,  Montgomery  County. 

L.  Flum's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26433. 

Triassic;  purplish  brown  ;  fine  and  medium.    Two  specimens.     Near  Reading, 

Berks  County.     Quarry  of  Eppler  «&  Risch vile.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26436. 

PotHdani ;  light  colored ;  compact  and  hard.    Reading,  Berks  County.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.     26471. 

Triassic  ;  fine  ;  light  reddish  brown.     Centre  Bridge,  Bucks  County.     A.  Man- 

derson^s  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25837. 

Triitssic ;    coarse ;    light  bluish  drab,  rust  spotted.      Centre   Bridge,  Bucks 

County.     A.  Manderson^s  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25838. 

Triassic  ;  reddish  gray,  rust  spotted.     Centre  Bridge,  Bucks  County.     A.  Man- 

dcrsou's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25839. 

Carboniferous ;  brown  ;  medium.    Near  Wampum,  Lawrence  County.    J.  Fri- 

day's quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25852. 

Carboniferous ;  light  colored ;  medium.    Near  Wampnm,  Lawrence  Couuty. 

Quarry  of  New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  Railroad  Company.     Tenth 
Census,  1880.  25853. 

Carboniferous ;  fine ;  light  colored.    Wampum,  Lawrence  County.    J.  Friday's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25776. 

Carboniferous  ;  coarse  ;  porous ;  light  colored.    Freeport,  Armstrong  County. 

D.  Taylor's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25851. 

Triassic;  fine;  reddish  brown.    Centre  Bridge,  Bucks  County.   A.  Manderson's 

luarry.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    25836. 

Triassic ;  light  brown ;  porous.    Two  specimens.    Yardleyville,  Bucks  County. 

Quarry  of  S.  B.  &  E.  W.  Twinning.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25667. 

Triassic;   fine;  brown.    Two  specimens.     Lnmberville,  Bucks  County.    T.  H. 

Kemble's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25676. 

Carboniferous;  coarse;  buff.    Two  specimens.    Waynesburgh,  Greene  County. 

S.  Rinehart's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.     1880.    25769. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  bluish  drab.    Near  Cannonsburgh,  Washington  County. 

J.  Cook's  quarry.  Tenth  Census,  1880.    25845. 

Carboniferous;  coarse;  light  colored.    Near  Monongahela  City,  Washington 

County.   Tenth  Census,  1880.  25239. 

Carboniferous ;  light  yellowish  brown.    Near* Washington,  Washington  Couuty. 

Quarry  of  Hallam  Bros.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25770. 

Carboniferous ;  light  yellowish  brown.  Near  Washington,  Washington  Connty. 

D.  Haagerty's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.  25771. 

Carboniferous;  fine;   gray.    Near  Webster,  Westmoreland  County.    William 

Nelson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  18l30.    25353. 

Carboniferous ;  fine ;  gray.    Greensburgh,  Westmoreland  County.     S.  Zimmer- 

man's quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.  25924. 
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Sandstone.    CarboDiforous;  fine;    gray,  dark  streaked.     Lucesco,  Westmoreland 
County.   J.  A.  Haffmau's  quarry.    Toutli  Census,  IbbO.    25903. 

Carboniferous;   fine;    bluish  gray.      Derry  Station,  Westmoreland    County. 

Loyaliianna  Coal  and  Coke  Company.    Teutb  Census,  1880.    25913. 

Carboniferous;  buff;  medium.    Derry  Station,  Westmoreland  County.    J.  C. 

Campbell's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25^14. 

Carboniferous ;  fine  ;  brown  and  brown  with  yellow  bands.    Two  specimens. 

Scottdalo,  Westmoreland  County.      S.  Dnnmire's  cjuarry.     Tenth  Census, 
1680.    25985. 

Carboniferous;  coarse;  buQ'.     Near  Uuiontown,  Fayette  County.    J.  FrastM's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25990. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   fine;   light  colored.    Near  Uniontowu,  Fayette  County. 

D.  Shipley's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25991. 

Sul>-Carboniferous;  fine ;  light  reddish  gray.    Near  Uniontown,  Fayette  County. 

D.  Shipley's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25992. 

Carboniferous;    fine;    light  colored.      Near    Connellsville,  Fayette  County. 

Speer  White  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G059. 

Carboniferous ;  medium ;   light  colored.     Connellsville,  Fayette   County.    C. 

Shibley's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25984. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  light  colored.     Layton's Station,  Fayette  County.     SxKjer 

White  &  Co.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26060. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  light  colored.     Fayette  Station,  Fayette  County.     Quart-y 

of  Porter  Bros.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    20061. 

Carboniferous;  fine ;   light  drab.     Somerset,  Somerset  County.     J.  McAdam^s 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26109. 

Triassio ;  fine ;  brown.    Used  for  general  building.    Goldsborough,  York  Counf;,', 

Hummelstown  Brownstouo  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.')265. 

Triassic ;    reddish  brown.    Used  as  above.      Near  Uiimmolstown,   Dauphiu 

County.    Ilummelstown  Brownstouo  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25266. 

Triassio;  fine;  brown.    Near  Goldsborough,  York  County.    F.  Reiling's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    20283. 

Argillaceous  sandstone.  Carboniferous ;  fine ;  gray.  Stoops  Ferry,  Allegheny 
County.     U.  S.  Government  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25342. 

Conglomerate.  Devonian  ;  coarse ;  light  colored.  Pottsvillc,  Schuykill  County. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    27049. 

Potsdam;    coarse;    friable.    Friedensburg,   Berks    County.     Clyiucr    quarry 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     26468. 

Potsdam;    pinkish  gray;    compact.     Near  Pikeville,   Berks  County.     G.  M. 

Keim's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26469. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  gray;    compact.      Pottsville,  Schuylkill  County.      Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25782. 

Quartzite.  Devonian;  fine;  light  colored.  Near  Altoona,  Blair  County.  Quarry 
of  Booth  «fc  Mackey.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26147. 

Potsdam;  light  colored;  compact   and   hard.    Jackson wald,  Berks  County. 

Tenth  Census,  1830.    26473. 

Upper  Silurian;  very  light  colored;  compact  and  hard.    Near  lluntingdon, 

Huntingdon  County.    S.  P.  Wensel's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26203. 

Sandstone  (nearly  quartzite).  Carboniferous;  blue-gray;  very  compact  and  hard. 
Near  Shickshinny,  Luzerne  County.  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25923. 

Slate.  Lower  Silurian  (Hudson  River).  Blue-black.  Slatington,  Lehigh  County. 
Quarry  of  D.  Williams.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25740. 
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Slate.  Lower  Silurian.  Blao-black.  4  by  4  by  3  inches.  Chapman's  Station^  North- 
ampton County.  Chapman's  New  York  Slate  Company.  Tenth  Censas,  1880. 
25820. 

Lower  Silurian.     Blue-black.     Bangor,  Northampton  County.    Bangor  Slate 

Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25934. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-black.    Slatedale,  Lehigh  County.    Quarries  of  the  Lock 

Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25959. 

Lower  Siluriau.    Blue-black.    4  by  4  by  2^  inches.  Catasauqna,  Lehigh  County. 

Tenth  Census,     1880.    25993. 

Lower  Silurian.     Blue-black  and  brownish.    Three  specimens.    Bangor,  North- 

ampton County.     Bangor  Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25934. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-black.    Slatington,  Lehigh  County.    Quarry  of  Kuutz 

&  Jacobs.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G912. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-black.    Slatington,  Lehigh  County.    Qnan-y  of  J.  Hess 

&  Co.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26913. 

Lower  Silurian.     Bluo-black.    Two  specimens.     Slatington,  Lehigh  Count>. 

Pennsylvania  quarries.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26914. 

Archa3an  (?)    Blue-black.     Bangor,  York  County.     Peach  Bottom  Slat^  Com- 

pany.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25949. 

Archasan  (?)    Blue-black.     Slab  8  inches  square.     West  Bangor,  York  County. 

Quarry  of  R.  L.  Jones  &,  Co.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26480. 

Archusau  (!)    Blue-black.     4  by  4  by  1^  inches.    West  Bangor,  York  County. 

Quarry  of  W.  C.  Parry  &  Co.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26852. 

Archa3au  (f )    Bluo-black.    Slab  8  inches  square.    West  Bangor,  York  County. 

Quarry  of  W.  C.  Parry  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26853. 

KHODE  ISLAND. 

Biotite  granite.  Fine;  gray.  Near  Westerly,  Washington  County.  Smith  Granite 
Company.    Tenth  Census,  1886.    25491. 

Medium;  light  pink.    Near  Westerly,    Washington  County.    Smith  Granite 

Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25492. 

Fine;    gray.    Near  Westerly,   Washington  County.    New  England  Granite 

Works.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25510. 

Fine;   gray.     Near  Westerly,  Washington  County.     New   England   Grauite 

Works.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25511. 

Fine ;  gray.    Foot  cube.    Westerly,  Washington  County.    Centennial,  1876. 

17526. 

Fine;  pink.     Westerly,  Washington  County.    Centennial,  1876.     17553. 

Fine;  gray.    Near  Westerly,  Washiug^^n  County.     Smith  Granite  Comxiany. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25490. 

Medium;  gray.    Near  Westerly,  Washington  County.    C.  P.  Chapman's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25529. 

Fine ;  pink.    Near  Westerly,  Washington  County.     C.  P.  Chapman's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25530. 

Medium ;  pink.    Near  Westerly,  Washington  County.    New  England  Granite 

Works.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25512. 

Fine ;  gray.    Near  Westerly,  Washington  County.    C.  P.  Chapman's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25528. 

Medium ;  pink.   Six-inch  cube.    Westerly,  Washington  County.    New  England 

Granite  Works.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26998. 

Fine;   gray.    Six-inch  cube.    Westerly,  Washington  County.    New  England 

Granite  Works.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26999. 
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Biotite  granite.  Fiiio;  gray.  Six- inch  cube.  Westerly,  Washington  County.  New 
England  Granito  Works.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    27000. 

Fine;  gray.     Niantic,  Washington  County.    A.  G.   Crumb's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25952. 

Coarse;  light  pink.    West  Gn^nwich,  Kent  County.     H.  Vaughn's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25513. 

Coarse;  pinkish  gray.     West  Greenwich,  Rent  County.    J.  Tarbox's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25514. 

Coarse ;  light  pinkish  gray.    Near  Suiithfield,  Providence  County.     8niithfield 

Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25531. 

Granite.  Fine;  light  gray.  Polished  slab  7  feet  5  inches  long  by  3  feet  8  inches 
wide  by  2^  inches  thick.  Westerly,  Washington  County.  New  England  Granite 
Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    270C3. 

Biotite  gneiss.  Coarse ;  light  gray.  Pascoag,  Providence  County.  Quarry  of  Gar- 
vey  Bros.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26318. 

Hornblende  gneiss.     Medium ;  dark    greenish  gray.     Diamond  Hill,  Cumberland 
Township,  Providence  County.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25532. 
« 

SWUTH  CAROLINA. 

Steatite  (T)  [soapstone].  Very  compact  and  quite  hard ;  nearly  black.  Quarry  of 
F.  Happonfield,  Yorkville,  York  County.     Centennial,  1876.    39019. 

Medium;  greenish  gray.     Spartanbnrgh,  Spartauburgh  County,  1885.     37590. 

Limestone  [marble].    Light  blue-gray ;  crystalline.    37591. 

Biotite  granite.    Medium  ;  gray.    Winnsborough,  Fairfield  County.     37578. 

Fine ;  gray.    Fairfield  County.    37588. 

Medium ;  gray.    Fairfield  County.    37587. 

Fine;  gray.     Charleston,  Charleston  County.     K.R.  White,  1885.     37583. 

Fine;  gray.    Aiken  County.    37585. 

Coarse;  dark  gray.     Aiken  County.     37601. 

Medium ;  dark  gray.    Batcsburgh,  Lexington  County.    37584. 

Medium ;  gray.     Columbia,  Richland  County.     37582. 

Fine ;  gray.     Edgefield  County.     37586. 

Fine ;  gray.     Newburry  County.     37589. 

TENNE88KE. 

Limestone  [marble].  Lower  Silurian  ;  pink  ;  fossiliferous.  Slab  12  by  10 by  ^  inches. 
R.  Gouldsbury  &  Son,  New  York,  1884.     367G0. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  pink ;  srystallino.    Near  Cleveland,  Bradley  County.     Quarry 

of  Patrick  «fc  Smith.     Tenth  Ccuhus,  1880.     26825. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  j)iuk  ;  fossiliferous.    Near  Cleveland,  Bradley  County.    Quarry 

of  Patrick  &  Smith.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26824. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dull  rod  and  white  mottled ;  fossiliferous.     Near  Whitesburgh, 

Ilamblcn  County.     Joscfih  Stamp^s  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25995. 

Lower  Silurian ;    olive-green ;   fossiliferous.     Eleventh    district  of  Davidson 

County.    N.  II.  Boyd's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    27186. 

Lower  Silurian;    very  light  gray;  crystalline.     Two  sx)ecimou8.     Enoxville, 

Knox  County.    Quarry  of  Frierson&  Morgan.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26555. 

Lower  Silurian;  light  pink;  crystalline.     Knoxvillo,  Knox  County.    Crescent 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G,')56. 

Lower  Silurian;  pink;  crystalline.  Knoxvillo,  Knox  County.    Crescent  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     265r>7. 
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Limestone  [marble].    Lower  Silurian;  piuk;  crystalline.    Near  Kuoxville,  Knox 
County.    Knoxvillo  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Cenans,  1880.    26558. 

LowerSiluriau;  pink;  crystaHlne.    Knoxville^  Knox  County.    QnarryofJobn 

M.  Rosa.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26209. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dull  pink ;  crystalline.   Near  Knoxville,  Knox  County.  Quarry 

of  J.  M.  Ross.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26975. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  light  piuk  ;  crystalline.    Near  Kuoxville,  Knox  Cousty.    Ten- 

nessee River  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2tt653. 

Lower  Siluriau  ;  rod  and  white  mottled  ;  fossiliferous.    Near  Kuoxville,  Knox 

County.    Tennessee  liiver  Marble  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26654. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  i)iuk  ;  crystalline.     12  inch  cube.     Knoxville,  Knox  County. 

Knoxville  Marble  Company.     17450, 

Lower  Silurian ;  pinkish  drab  with  dark  veins ;   erystalliue.    About  10  by  10 

by  2^  inches.    Knoxville,  Knox  County.     Knoxville  Marble  Company.    Cen- 
tennial, 1876.     17480. 

Lower  Silurian ;  red  aud  white  mottled ;  fossiliferous.    Knoxville,  Kbox  County. 

Rosebud  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26559. 

Lower  Silurian;    piuk;    crystalline.     Knoxvillo,  Knox  County.     Knoxville 

Marble  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2GC27. 

Reddish  brown  ;  fossiliferous.     Third  civil  district,  Knox  County.     Quarry  of 

Harvey  &  Brown.    T.  Tourney,  1881.    25242. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dull  red  ;  variegated ;  fossiliferous.    Slab  24  by  21  by  1^  inches. 

Quarryville,  Hawkins  County.    Centennial,  1876.    25253. 

Lower  Silurian ;  red  aud  white  mottled ;  fossiliferous.    12-inch  cube.    Quarry- 

ville, Hawkins  County.  Dougherty  Marble  quarry.    Centennial,  1876.    17452. 

Lower  Silurian ;  red  and  white  mottled ;  fossiliferous.    12-iuch  cube.   Dough- 

ertyville,  Hawkins  County.    Centennial,  1876.     17453. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dull  red ;  yariegated ;  semi-crystalline ;  fossiliferous.  Dough- 

ertyville,  Hawkii^  County.    Col.  Edward  Clark,  184^0.    25064. 

Lower  Silurian ;  red  and  white  mottled ;  foasiliforous.     12-iDBhcube.     Dongh- 

,    ertyville,  Hawkins  County.    Centennial,  1876.    25240. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dull  red  and  white  mottled ;  fossiliferous.    Rogersville,  Haw- 
kins County.    J.  Hasson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25330. 

-^—    Lower  Silurian ;  dull  red  and  white  mottled  ;  fossiliferous.    Rogersville,  Haw- 
kins County.    John  Hasson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25338. 

Lower  Silurian ;  red  and  white  mottled;  fossiliferous.    Rogersville,  Hawkins 

County.    Quarry  of  Chesnut&Chesnut..  Tenth  Census,  1880.    26211. 

Lower  Silurian ;    red   and  white  mottled ;    fossiliferous.    Near  Rogersville, 

Hawkins  County.  "J.  Price's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26652. 

Lower  Silurian;    red  aud  white  mottled;   fossiliferous.      Near   Rogersville, 

Hawkins  County.    J.  Wright's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26805. 

Lower  Silurian ;  rod  and  white  mottled ;  fossiliferous.    Two  specimens.    Near 

Rogersville,  Hawkins  County.    Cole's  Ridge  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26937. 

Lower  Silurian;    red   and    white    mottled;    fossiliferous.      Two   specimens. 

Mooresburgh,  Hawkins  County.    £.  D.  Dougherty's  quarry.    Tenth  Census, 
1830.    26916. 

Magnesiaa  limestone  [marble].  Liowor  Siluriau;  pink;  erystalliue.  Two  speci- 
mens, light  and  dark.  Cleveland,  Bradley  County.  Quarry  of  Patrick  & 
Smith.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G5C0. 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 38 
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Magiiesian  limestone  [marble].  Lower  Silurian ;  red  and  wbito  mottled ;  fuiwilif- 
croiui.  Two  Bpecimcns,  li^lit  and  dark.  Knoxville,  Knox  County.  Quarry  of 
Thomas  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26210. 

Lower  Silurian;  red  and  white  mottled-;  fossiliferons.    Bogeraville,  Hawkins 

County.    Quarry  of  Fulker8on«t  Chesnutt.    Tenth  Cen8ajB,'*18dO.    26L72. 

Lowor  Silurian ;   variegated ;    brecciated.    Near  Calhoan,  McMinu    County. 

Iliwattsce  quarry  No.  2.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    271G9. 

Lower  Silurian ;    variegated ;    brecciated.    Near  Callioun,  McMinn   County. 

Iliwassee  quarry  No.  2.    Tenth  Census,  1880.  •  27170. 

Lower  Silurian ;    light   variegated  y^  fossiliferons.     Near    Callioan,    McMiun 

County,     lliwassoe  quarry  No.  2.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27171, 

Lower  Silurian ;    light    variegated ;  fossiliferons.    Near    Calhoun,    McMiuu 

County.     Iliwassee  quarry  N».  2.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     27172. 

Lower  Silurian;  pinkish  drab;  coni)»act;  finely  fossiliferouB.     Near  Calhoun^ 

McMinn  County.     Iliwassee  quarry  No.  2.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     3716£>. 

Lower  Silurian ;  pinkish  drab  ;  compact ;  finely  fossiliferous.     Near  Calhuiin, 

McMinn  County.     Iliwassee  quarry  No.  2.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27106. 

Lower  Silurian;  i)inkish  drab;  compact;  finely  fossiliferous.     Near  Calhoun, 

McMinn  County.     Iliwassec^quarry  No.  2.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     271<57. 

Lower  Silurian ;  pinkish  drab;  compact;  finely  fossiliferous.     Near  Calhoun, 

McMinn  County.     Iliwassee  quarry  No.  2.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     271(W. 

Limestone.     Light  colored ;  finely  fossiliferous.    Twenty-fifth  district  of  Davidst^u 
Ctmnty.    Quarry  of  Joseph  Clus  ife  Bro.   Tenth  Census,  1880.     27187. 

Carter's    Creek,    Davidson   County.     Trehen's  Farm.      Tenth    Census    lfje(>. 

2C785. 

Dark   blue-gray;   compact;   fossiliferous.      Charlotte   Pike,    near    Nashvili«^, 

Davidson  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2C787. 

-  Dark  gray;  fossiliferous.    Near  Nashville,  Davidson  County.     Tenth  Census, 

1880.    2CUr8. 

Lower  Silurian;  light  colored;  finely  fossiliferons.    Near  Nashville   Daviilwn 

County.    Capitol  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2r>538. 

Light  colored;  coarsely  vesicular  through  the  woathoriug  out  of  fossil  shi'Ils. 

Nashville,  Davidson  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G976. 

Lower   Silurian;    drab;    fossiliferous;    cellular.    Two  speoimens.      Nashville 

Davidson  County.    Vanderbilt  quarries.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    255G2. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  drab ;    compact.,  Nashville,  Davidson   County.     Vanderbilt 

<iuarries.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25563. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  light  colored ;  oolitic.  Sherwood  Station,  Franklin  County. 

Swan's  (luarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.   25559. 

Drab;  finely  fossiliferous.    Near  Cowan,   Franklin  County.     Tenth   Census 

1880.    2G795. 

Drab ;  with  light  spots.   Nolensvillo  Pike,  Williamson  County.     Old  quarn* 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26781). 

Light  colored ;    fine  and  compact.     Nolensville,  Williamson  CoVinty.     TeiilU 

Census,  18S0.    2G965. 

Light  colored ;   8cmi-cry8t.illine.     Columbia,  Maury  County.     Tenth  Codsdi, 

1H80.    2()9()rf. 

Light  col«)reil ;  fossiliferous.    Two  specimens.    Carter's  Creek 'Station    Usorr 

County.     Teiitli  Ci'usiis,  ISHO.     20907.  * 

I). irk  ilr.il) ;  siMii-iTy .stalling.     Ij.Wjiikmi  Pike,  Wilsou  County.     Mn.  KichaTt 

.juarry.     Tentli  Cmsus,  Ir^SO.     2;*.7'^4. 
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Limestone.    D<ark  drab ;  compact.    Murfroesborougb,  Rutherford  Couoty.    Tenth 
Ceusns,  IdSO.     26788. 

Dull  red ;  fossiliferous.     Near  Spriugfield,    Henry  County.     Bums's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25564. 

Light  colored ;  somi-crystalUno ;  compact.    Near  Morristowu,  Hamblen  County. 

M.  Carriger's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25994. 

Light  colored;   finely  fossiliferous.      Breen's    quarry.     Tenth  Census,   1880. 

26786. 

Granite.     Coarse ;  gray.     Southeast  part  of  Carter  County.     Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26777. 

Hornblende  gneiss  (t).    Medium;  gray.    Iliwassoo  Copper  Mines,  Monroe  County. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    26793. 

Diorite  (?).    Very  compact ;  nearly  black ;  coarsely  porphyritic  ;  with  scattering  crys- 
tals of  white  feldspar.   Carter  County.   Tenth  Census,  1880.   2(5791. 

Sandstone.   Fine  ;  dark  blue-gray.   Carter^s  Creek,  Davidson  County.   Tenth  Census, 
18S0.     267^5. 

Uright  yellow ;    soft  and  ^lorous.      Twelfth    district  of   Davidson    County. 

J.  Sullivant's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     27185. 

Iviid ;    very  ferruginous ;  soft  and  porous.     Ducktowu,  Polk  County.     Tenth 

Census,  1880.     26966. 

Fine ;  light  drab.     Church  Mountain,  Grainger    County.     Tenth  Census,  1880. 

20794. 

Medium ;   light  colored  and  pinkish.     Two  speciuieus.      Sewanee,    Franklin 

County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26796. 

Coarse;    light  brown  ;    cellular.      Parksville,  Polk  County.     Tenth  Census, 

1880.     26835. 

Fine  ;  light  colored  rust  spotted.     Parksville,  Polk  County.     Tenth  Census, 

1880.     268:^. 

Conglomerate.    Gray  i»ink  spotted;  very  hard  and  compact.    Wolf  Creek,  Cocke 
County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26775. 

Cambrian;  greenish  gray;  fine;  very  hard  and  compact.    Ocoee  River,  Polk 

County.     Tenth  Census,  1880.   26833. 

Cambrian  ;  gray  ;  very  hard  and  compact.     Owen's  UlufF  on  the  Ocoee  Kiver, 

Polk  County.   Tenth  Census,  1880.    26832. 

Slate.     Greenish.    4  by  4  by  3  inches.     Near  Ducktown,  Polk  County.    Tenth  Ceubus, 
IS80.     26969. 

TEXAS. 

Limestone  [marble].     Light  yellow  ;  compact ;  fossiliferous.     Near  Austin,  Travis 
County.     Quarry  of  C.  W.  Van  Kesenbury.     J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884.     35576. 

—    Cretaceous;   drab;   compact;  coarsely  fossiliferous.     Austin,  Travis  Connty. 
J.  McDonald's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  iSSO,     2.5716. 

Lower  Silurian ;  light  drab,  with  purple  veins;  very  tine  and  compact.     Near 

IJurpet,  Burnet  County.     Holland's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25720. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  very  light  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    Near  San  Saba,  San  Saba 

County.     Dr.  A.  Gregg's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26692. 

J  Hue-gray  crystalline.     Burnet,  Burnet  County.    A.  R.  Johnson,  1887.    38819. 

Dolomite  [marble].    Dull  red,  with  net- work  of  lighter  lines.     Burnet,  Burnet 
Count  V.     A.  K.  Jolinscm,  l':<87.     38820. 

Dolomite.*  Silurian;  butf;  lino  and  coiniKiet.      Near  San   Saba,  San  Saba  Connty. 
Dr.  A.  Gregg's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  18:^0.     26272. 
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Maguesian  lixnestone  [marble].  Lower  Silurian  ;  red  and  white  mottled ;  fossilif- 
erous.  Two  Bpecimons,  li^lit  aud  dark.  Knoxville,  Knox  County.  Quarry  of 
Thomas  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2C210. 

Lower  Silurian ;  red  and  white  mottled-;  fossiliferous.    Eogersyille,  Uawkius 

County.    Quarry  of  Fulkerson  &  Chesnutt.    Tenth  Cen8U8,'*18dO.    26172. 

Lowor  Silurian ;   variegated ;    hrecciated.    Near  Calhoun,  McMinn    County. 

lliwassee  quarry  No.  2.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27169. 

Lowor  Silurian ;    variegated ;    hrecciated.    Near.  Calhoun,  McMinn  County. 

lliwassee  quarry  No.  2.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27170. 

Lower  Silurian ;    light   variegated  ^'^  fossiliferous.     Near   Calhoun,    McMiuu 

County.     Hiwassoe  quarry  No.  2.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27171. 

Lower  Siluriau ;    light    variegated ;  fossiliferous.    Near   Calhoun,    McMinn 

County.     Hiwossce  quarry  N».  2.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27172. 

Lower  Silurian ;  pinkish  drah ;  compact ;  finely  fossiliferous.     Near  Calhoun^ 

McMinn  County.     Hiwassoe  quarry  No.  2.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     37165. 

Lower  Silurian ;  pinkish  drah  ;  compact ;  finely  fossiliferous.    Near  Calhuuu, 

McMinn  County.     Hiwassee  quarry  No.  2.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    27166. 

Lower  Silurian;  pinkish  drah;  compact;  finely  fossiliferous.     Near  Calhoun, 

McMinn  County.     Iliwassee*quarry  No.  2.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    27167. 

Lowor  Silurian ;  pinkish  drah ;  compact ;  finely  fossiliferous.    Near  Calhouu, 

McMinn  County.     Hiwassee  quarry  No.  2.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27168. 

Limestone.     Light  colored ;  finely  fossiliferous.    Twenty-fifth  district  of  Davidsou 
County.    Quarry  of  Joseph  Clus  «fc  Bro.   Tenth  Census,  1880.    27187. 

Carter's    Creek,    Davidson   County.     Trehon's  Farm.      Tenth   Census,  IjAjO. 

26785. 

:     Dark   hlue-gray;   compact;   fossiliferous.      Charlotte   Pike,   near   Nashville, 

Davidson  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26787. 

-  Dark  gray;  fossiliferous.    Near  Nashville,  Davidson  County.    Tenth  Census, 

1880.    269T8. 

Lower  Silurian;  light  colored  ;  finely  fossiliferous.    Near  Nashville,  Davidson 

County.    Capitol  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  lb80.    25538. 

Light  colored ;  coarsely  vesicular  through  the  weathering  out  of  fossil  shells. 

Nashville,  Davidson  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26976. 

Lower   Silurian;    drah;    fossiliferous;    cellular.    Two  specimens.     Nashville, 

Davidson  County.    Vanderhilt  quarries.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25562. 

Lower  Silurian;  drah;    compact.,  Nashville,  Davidson  County.    Vauderbilt 

quarries.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25563. 

Suh-Carhoniforous ;  light  colored ;  oolitic.  Sherwood  Station,  Franklin  County. 

Swan's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.   25559. 

Drah ;  finely  fossiliferous.    Near  Cowan,   Franklin   County.     Tenth  CeutinuH, 

1880.    20795. 

Drah ;  with  light  spots.   NolensviUe  Pike,  Williamson  County.    Old  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  18;J0.    26789. 

Light  colored;    fine  and  compact.     Nolensville,  Williamson  County.    TeutU 

Census,  1830.    2G965. 

fa 

Light  colored ;   Hcmi-cryHtallino.     Columhia,  Maury  County.     Tenth  Census, 

188U.    20908. 

Light  colored;  fossiliferous.    Two  specimens.     Carter's  Creek  Station,  Maury 

Couutv.     Tenth  Crusus,  IH.HO.     '2iVM7. 

D.irk  ilrah  ;  se  ni-!;ryst;illiui*.     L'biiioii   Pike,  Wilson  County.     Mrs,  Nichol's 

quarry.     Tenth  Census,   IHsD.     2:»7i4. 
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Limestone.    Dark  drab ;  compact.    Murfroosborough,  Rutherford  Couuty.    Tenth 
Census,  Id80.     2C788. 

Dull  red ;  fossiliferoiui.     Near  Spriugfield,    Heury  County.    Burns's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25564. 

Light  colored ;  semUcrystalliue ;  compact.    Near  Morristowu,  Hamblen  County. 

M.  Carriger's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25994. 

Light  colored;   finely  fossiliferous.      Breen^s    quarry.     Tenth  Census,   1880. 

26786. 

Granite.     Coarse;  gray.    Southeast  part  of  Carter  Couuty.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26777. 

Hornblende  gneiss  (f).    Medium;  gray.    Iliwasseo  Copper  Mines,  Monroe  Couuty. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    26793. 

Diorite  (f ).    Very  compact ;  nearly  black ;  coarsely  porphyritic  ;  with  scattering  crys- 
tals of  white  feldspar.   Carter  County.   Tenth  Census,  1880.   26791. 

Sandstone.   Fine ;  dark  blue-gray.   Carter's  Creek,  Davidson  County,   Tenth  Census, 
18S0.    26785. 

Bright  yellow ;    soft  and  porous.      Twelfth    district  of   Davidson    County. 

J.  Sullivant's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     27185. 

liod ;   very  ferruginous;  soft  and  porous.     Ducktowu,  Polk  County.     Teuth 

Census,  1880.    26966. 

Fine  ;  light  drab.     Church  Mountain,  Graiugor   Couuty.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 

26794. 

Medium ;   light  colored  and  pinkish.     Two  specimens.     Sewance,   Franklin 

County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26796. 

Coarse;    light  brown  ;    cellular.      Parksville,  Polk  County.     Tenth  Census, 

1880.    26835. 

Fine  ;  light  colored  rust  spotted.     Parksville,  Polk  County.    Tenth  Ceusuj*, 

1880.    26836. 

Conglomerate.    Gray  pink  spotted ;  very  hard  and  compact.    Wolf  Creek,  Cocke 
County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26775. 

Cambrian;  greenish  gray;  fine;  very  hard  and  compact.    Ocoee  River,  Polk 

County.     Tenth  Census,  1880.   2683:^ 

Cambrian  ;  gray  ;  very  hard  and  compact.    Owen's  Bluff  on  the  Ocoee  Kivnr, 

Polk  County.  Tenth  Census,  1880.    26832. 

Slate.     Greenish.    4  by  4  by  3  inches.    Near  Ducktowu,  Polk  County.    Tenth  Ceubus, 
l.'^HO.    26969. 

TEXAS. 

Limestone  [marble].     Light  yellow;  compact;  fossiliferous.    Near  Austin,  Travis 
County.     Quarry  of  C.  W.  Van  Resenbury.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884.    35576. 

Cretaceous;   drab;   compact;  coarsely  fossiliferous.     Austin,  Travis  County. 

J.  McDonald's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25716. 

Lower  Silurian ;  light  drab,  with  purple  veins;  very  fine  and  compact.    Near 

Burpot,  Burnet  Couuty.     Holland's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25720. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  very  light  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    Near  San  Saba,  San  Baba 

County.     Dr.  A.  Gregg's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    2()692. 

Blue-gray  crystalline.     Burnet,  Burnet  County.    A.  R.  Johnson,  1887.    38819. 

Dolomite  [marble].    Du!l  red,  with  net-work  of  lighter  lines.     Burnet,  Burnet 
County.     A.  R.  Johnson,  1887.     :W8iO. 

Dolomite.*  Silurian;  butT;  fine  and  compact.      Near  San  Saba,  San  Saba  County. 
Dr.  A.  Gregg's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  18^50.    26272. 
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Dolomite.     Silnrian;  fine;  light  colored.    Near  San  Saba,  Sao  Saba  CouDty.    Dr.  A. 
Gregg's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  3880.    26691. 

Silurian;  light  buif;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Sau  Saba,  San  Saba  Connty. 

Dr.  A.  Gregg's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26690. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  nearly  white ;  coarsely  crystalline.    Near  Sau  Saba,  San  Saba 

County.     Dr.  A.  Gregg's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26693. 

Silurian  ;  pink  ;  fine  and  compact.     Near  Sau  Saba,  San  Saba  County.     Dr.  A. 

Gregg's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26271. 

Ferruginous  dolomite.     Silurian;   fine  and  compact;   pinkish.     Near  San  Saba, 
San  Saba  Connty.     Dr.  A.  Gregg's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25726. 

Limestone.     Light  colored  ;    fine ;   porous.    Near  Austin,  Travis  Connty.     Tenth 
Census,  1880.     25723. 

Li;jht  colored ;   fine ;   porous.    Near  Austin,  Travis  County.    Tenth  Census, 

•  1880.     25560. 

Cretaceous;  light  colored;  fine;  porous.    Near  Austin,  Travis  County.     G.W. 

Brack  in  redge's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25713. 

Light  colored;  fine;  porous.     Round  Rock, Williamson  County.     G.W.Davis's 

quarry.     John  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884.     35577. 

Drab;  compact.     Near  Burnet,  liuruct  County.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25719. 

Magnesian  limestone.     Cretaceous;   light  colored;    fine;    porous.     Near  Austin, 
Travis  County.     J.  Sheehan's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25714. 

Cretaceous  ;  light  colored;  fossiliferous.    Two  specimens.     Near  Austin,  Travis 

County.     J.  Sheehan's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25715. 

Biotite  granite.     Fine;   pink.     Eight  miles  from  Burnet,  Burnet  County.     Tenth 
Census,  1880.     25722. 

Coarse;  red.      Eight  miles  from  Burnet,  Burnet  County.     Tenth  Census,  1880. 

25721. 

Diorito.     Medium ;  light  greenish  gray.     Near  El  Paso,  El  Paso  County.     J.  S.  V. 
B:itcheii,  1883.     28585. 

Sandstone.     Lower  Silurian  ;  coarse  brown.     Near  Burnet,  Burnet  County.     Tenth 
Census,  1880.     25717. 

Lower  Silurian;  coarse;  dull  red.     Near  Burnet,  Burnet  County.    Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.     25718. 

Carboniferous;    fine;    very  light  gray.     4  by  3^  by  3  inches.     Near  Mormon 

Mills,  Burnet  County.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25724. 

UTAH. 

Limestone   [marble].     White;    dark    mottled;   crystalline.      Near  Payson,  Utah 
County.     Tenth  Census,  I860.     2:>3y8. 

Dolomite  [marble].     Black,  with  white  fossils.     Near  Payson,  Utah  County.     Tenth 

Census,  1880.     25452. 

Limestone.     Drab;   fine  and  compact.     Near  Payson,  Utah  Connty.    Tenth  Census, 
1880.     25453. 

Light  colored  ;  jmrous.     San  Pete  Valley.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25352. 

Hornblende  biotite  granite.    Coarse;  light  gray.     Two  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake 
City.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     2.^>351. 

Tliis  stone  wjw  used  in  theconstrnction  of  the  new  Mormon  temple  at  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Sandstone.    Fine;  light  pink.     Near  Red  Btitte,  Salt  Lake  County.    Tenth  CensQS, 
1880.    25399. 
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Sanustone.  FiDO ;  very  li^ht  pink.  Red  BiiMe,  2^  miles  east  of  Salt  Luke  City. 
Tenth  Census,  18d0.    iJ5400. 

VERMONT. 

steatite  [soapatone].  Fine;  compact;  light  blue-gray.  Grafton.  Centennial,  187G. 
17569. 

Coarse ;  compact ;  blue-gray.    Townsend,  Windham  County.     Bemia's  fjuarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    ^0626. 

SerpentiaeCophiollte,  verd-antique  marble].  Green;  white  veined.  Takes  a  high 
polish.  Roxbury,  Washington  County.  S.  O.  Emory,  WaHhington,  D.  C,  1883. 
27824. 

Green ;  white  veined.    Takes  a  high  polish.    5J  by  4J  by  1  inch.     Roxbury, 

Washington  County.    S.  G.  Emory,  Washington,  D.  C,  1883.    27825. 

Dark  green,  with  white  veins.     Takes  a  high  polish.     Hi  by  11^  by  5  inches. 

Roxbury,  Washington  County.    Centennial,  187C.     17389. 

Limestone  [marble].  Turned  colnnm  and  urn,  about  10  inches  at  base  by  70  inches 
high,  of  white,  dark-veined,  crystalline  limestone.  Rutland,  Rutland  County. 
Centennial,  1876.    26013. 

Turned  column,  about  10  inches  at  base  by  50  inches  high,  of  dark  blue-gray. 

crystalline  limestone.    Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.    26014. 

Turned  vase,  about  10  by  19  inches.    Gray  mottled  crystalline  limestone.     Rut- 

land, Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.    26016. 

Turned  column  and  urn,  about  8  inches  at  base  by  36  inches  high,  of  blue- 

gray  and  white-mottled  crystalline  limestone.  Rutland,  Rntland  County. 
Centennial,  1876.    26017. 

Flooring  tiles,  set  in  a  black  walnut  frame.    Size,  3  feet  square.    The  following 

marbles  are  represented,  all  from  Vermont :  Common  white,  Isle  La  Motte 
black,  and  red  and  white  variegated  from  Swanton  and  Mallet's  Bay.  Cen- 
tennial, 1876.    17447. 

Flooring  tiles,  set  in  frame  as  above,  comprising  the  following  marbles:  Ver- 

mont white;  Isle  La  Motte  black ;  Swanton  and  Mallet's  Bay  red  and  white 
variegated;  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  gray;  and  Glen's  Falls  blax;k.  Centennial,  1876. 
17448. 

Lower  Silurian.    Dark  blue-gray  mottled.    Three  specimens.    West  Rutland, 

Rntland  Connty.    Esperanza  Marble  Company,  1884.    36833. 

Lower  Silurian.    Dark  blue-gray  and  white  mottled;  crystalline.    About  16  by 

38  by  i  inches.    West  Rutland.    Esperanza  Marble  Company,  1884.    36848. 

Lower  Silurian.    10  by  10  by  6  inches.    Blue-gray  and  white  mottled ;  crystal- 

line.   West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.    17387. 

Lower  Silnrian.     White  and  dark  mottled;  crystalline.     Three  specimens. 

West  Rntland,  Rutland  County.  Columbian  Marble  Company.  Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.    25710. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-gray ;  crystalline,    Abont  10  by  10  by  5J  inches.    West 

Rutland,  Rutland  Connty.  Columbian  Marble  Company.  Centennial,  1876. 
17385. 

Lower  Silurian.     Gray  and  white  mottled;  crystalline.     About  10  by  10  by  6 

inches.  West  Rutland,  Rutland  Connty.  Colnmbian  Marble  Company. 
Centennial,  1876.    17386. 

Lower  Silnrian.    White ;  crystalline.    12-inch  cube.   West  Rutland,  Rutland 

Connty.    Eureka  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876.    17388. 

Lower  Silnrian.    Light  blue;  dark  veined;  crystalline.    West  Rutland,  Rut- 

land  Connty.    Rutland  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Census^  18S0«    '^'('^. 
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Limestone  [marble].  Lower  Silurian.  Pnrewliite;  crystallino;  stataarj  marble. 
West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.  Rutland  Marble  Company.  Tenth  Censns, 
1S80.    25731. 

Lower  Silurian.    White ;  dark  spotted ;  crystalline.    West  Rutland,  Rutland 

County.    Rutland  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25732. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-gray  and  white  mottled ;  crystalline.    Abont  10  by  10 

by  G  inches.    West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Columbian  Marble  Company. 
Centennial,  1876.     17380. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-gray  and  white  mottled;  crystalline.    Abont  10  by  10 

by  6  inches.    West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Columbian  Marble  Company. 
Centennial,  187C.     17381. 

Lower  Silurian.     Blue-gray  and  white  mottled ;  crystalline.    Abont  8^  by  6 

inches.     West  Rutland,   Rutland  County.     Columbian  Marble  Company. 
Centennial,  1876.    17382. 

Lower  Silurian.    White ;  dark  veined ;  crystalline.    Abont  8^  by  8J  by  6  inches. 

West  Rutland,  Rutland  Connty.    Columbian  Marble  Company.    Centennial, 
1876.     17384. 

Lower  Silurian.    White ;  dark  veined  ;  crystalline.    About  10  by  10  by  6  inches. 

West  Rntland,  Rutland  Connty.    Columbian  Marble  Company.    Centennial, 
1876.     17384. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-gitty  and  white  mottled ;  crystalline.    Abont  10  by  10 

by  6  inches.    West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Columbian  Marble  Company. 
Centennial,  1876.     173G1. 

Lower  Silurian.    White ;  crystalline.    About  10  by  9^  by  6  inches.     West  Rut- 

land, Rutland  County.  Columbian  Marble  Company.  Centennial,  1876.  17362. 

Lower  Silurian.     White ;  dark  veined ;  crystalline.    Abont  10 by  9  by  6 inches. 

West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.     Columbian  Marble  Company.     Centennial, 
1876.     17364. 

Lower  Silurian.     Blue-gray  mottled  ;  crystalline.     About  10  by  10  by  6  inches. 

West  Rutland,  Rutland  Connty.     Columbian  Marble  Company.    Centennial, 
1876.     17365. 

Lower  Silurian.    White;  dark  spotted  ;  crystalline.    AboutlOby  lOby  Ginches. 

West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.     Columbian  Marble  Company.     Centennial, 
1876.     17366. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-gray;  white  mottled ;  crystalline.    About  8|  by  6  inches. 

West  Rntland,  Rutland  County.     Columbian  Marble  Company.     Centennial, 
1876.     17376. 

Lower  Silurian.     White;  dark  veined;  crystalline.     AboutlOby  10  by  6  inches. 

West  Rutland,  Riitlaiid  County.     Columbian  Marble  Company.     Centennial, 
1876.     17377. 

Lower  Silurian.    Gray  and  wliite  mottled.    About  10  by  10  by  6  inches.    West 

Rntland,  Rntland  Connty.     Columbian  Marble  Company.     Centennial,  1876. 
17378. 

Lower  Silurian.     Blue-gray  and  white  mottled  ;  crystalline.     About  8  by  8  by 

4  inches.     West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.     Centennial,  1876.    26015. 

Lower  Silurian;  bl ue- gray  and  white,  mottled  ;  crystalline.    About  12 by  12 by 

8  inches.     West  Rutland,  Rutland  Connty.     Centennial,  1876.    26027. 

J^ower  Silurian ;  white  crystalline.     West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Quarry 

of  Sherman  &  Slason.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25802. 

Lower  Silurian;    white,  green-veined;    crystalline.     Two   specimens.     West 

Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Quarry  of  Sherman  &  Slason.    Tenth  Censns. 
1860.    25803. 
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Limestone  [marble].    Lowor  Silurian;   pui*o   white;   crystalline.     West  Rutlniul, 
Rutland  County.     Quarry  of  Gibson  «fe  Woodfin.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25734. 

Lower  Silurian;  light  blue;   dark  veined;  crystalline.     West  Rutland,  Rut- 

land County.     Quarry  of  Gibson  «fe  Woodfin.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25735. 

Lower  Silurian;  gray  and  white,  mottled;  erystalllne.     12-inch  cnko.     West 

Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.    25217. 

Lower  Silurian;  light  blue,  dark  veined ;  crystalline.     West  Rutland,  Rutland 

County.     Quarry  of  Sheldon  «fe  Slason.     Toith  Census,  1880.    25728. 

— '-    Lower  Silurian;  white;  crystalline.     Marble  slab,  about  3  feet  by  11  by  18 
inches;  used  as  a  shelf.    West  Rutland,  1876.    17349. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;  crystalline.     Marble  slab,  about  3  feet  by  11  by  18 

inches;  used  as  a  shelf.    West  Rutland,  1876.     17350. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;  crystalline.    Marble  slab,  about  3  feet  by  11  by  18 

inches ;  used  as  a  shelf.     West  Rutland,  1876.    17351. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white;    crystalline.    Marble  slab,  about  3  fecrt  by  11  by  16 

inches;  used  as  a  shelf.     West  Rutland,  1876.    17340. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  white ;  green  veined  ;  crystalline.     r2-inch  cube.    West  Rut- 

land, Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.     17458. 

Lower  Silurian ;  water  blue ;  dark  veined ;  crystalline.     12-inch  cube.     West 

Rutland,  Rutland  County.     Rutland  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876. 
17460. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white  ;  green  veined ;  crystalline.    12-inch  cmbe.    West  Rut- 

land, Rutland  County.    Rutland  Marble  Company.     Centennial,  1876.  17461. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white ;  crystalline.    West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Cen- 

tennial, 1876.     17390. 

Lower  SUorian;  white;  green  veined;  crystalline.    West  Rutland,  Rutland 

County.    Centennial,  1876.     17391. 

Lower  Silurian ;  pure  white ;  crystalline.    12-inch  cube.    West  Rutland,  Rut- 

land County.     Rutland  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876.    17451. 

Lower  Siluriftn ;  pnre  white ;  crystalline.     12-inch  cube.    West  Rutland,  Rut- 

land County.    Rutland  Marble  Company.     Centennial,  1876.     17454. 

Lower  Silurian;  Whit^;   crystalline.     12-inch  cube.    West  Rutland,  Rutland 

County.    Rutland  Marble  Company.     Centennial,  1876.     17455. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white;  green  veined;  crystalline.     12-inch  cube.    West  Rr' 

land,  Rutland  County.     Centennial,  1876.    17459. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  white;  green  veined;  crystalline.     12-inch  cube.    West  Rut- 

land, Rutland  County.    Rutland  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876.    17459. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white ;  crystalline.     West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Rut- 

land Marble  Company.     Centennial,  1876.     17392. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;  green  reined;   crystalline.     West  Rutland,  Rutland 

County.    Rutland  Marble  Company.     Centennial,  1876.     17393. 

Lower  Silurian;   light  blue;  dark  veined;   crystalline.    West  Rutland,  Rut- 
land County.    Rutland  Marble  Company.     Centennial,  1876.     17395. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  light  blue  ;  white  spotted  ;  crystalline.     West  Rutland,  Rut- 

land County.    Rutland  Marble  Company.     Centennial,  1876.     17396. 

Lower  Silurian;   white;  dark  veined;   crystalline.     West   Rutland,  Rutland 

County.    Rutland  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876.     1739T. 

Lower  Silurian;   pure  white;   crystalline.     West  Rutland,  Rutland  County. 

Rutland  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876.     17398. 

-  Lower  Silurian;  pure  white;   crystalline.    West  Rutland,  Rutland  County. 

Rutland  Marble  Company.    Contounial,  1876.     17400. 
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Limeatone  [marble].    Lower  Silurian;  wLite;  dark  spotted;  crystalline.     West 
Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.    17.')D4. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;  dark  veined;  crystalline.    10-lnch  cube.     Centre  Rut- 

land, Rutland  County.    Eureka  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876.    17356. 

Lewer  Silurian;    white;    dark  spotted;  crystalline.    12-inch  cube.    Centre 

Rutland,   Rmtlaaid   County.    Eureka   Marble    Company.    Centennial,  1876. 
17357. 

White ;  crysttCUine.     Slab  about  2  feet  9  inches  high,  2  fbet  wide,  and  2  inches 

thick.     Centre  Rutland,  Rutland  County.     Centennial,  1876.    17341. 

White ;  crystalline.    Slab  about  2  feet  9  inches  high,  2  feet  wtde,  and  2  inches 

thick.     Centre  Rutland,  Rutland  County.     Centennial,  1876.     17343. 

Wliite;  crystalline.     Slab  about  2  feet  9  inches  high,  2  feet  wide,  and  2  inches 

thick.     ^Btre  Rutland,  Rutland  County.     Centennial,  1876.     17345. 

Lo wer Silurian;  white;  dark  Yoin^d;  crystalline.     10-inch  cube.     Centre  Rut- 

land, Rutland  County.     Gentennial,  1876.     17355. 

Crystalline;  white;  green  veined.     Slab  about  2 feet  9  Inches  by  2  feet  wide 

by  2  inches  thick.    Centre  Rutland.     Centenuiai,  1376.    17338. 

Lower  Silurian;  pure  white;  crystalline.    Two  specimens.    Pi  ttsford,  Rutland 

County.     Pittsford  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25690. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white ;   daik  veined ;  crystalline.     12-inch  cube.     Pittsford, 

Rutland  County.    Burlinf^ton  Manufacturing  Company.     Centennial,  1876. 
17468. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  water-blue;  crystalline.    12-inohcube.    North  Pittsford,  Rut- 

laud    County.    Burlington    Manufacturing    Company.    Centennial,    1876. 
17464. 

Lower   Silurian ;    white ;    dark    veined ;     crystalline.     12-inch   enbe.    North 

Pittsford,  Rutland  ©ounty.     Burlington  Manufaotnrlng  Company.     Centen- 
nial, 187«.    174G6. 

Lower  Silurian ;   white ;   dark  veined ;   crystalline.    About  It  by   12  by  12 

inches.    Nortli  Pittsford,  Rutland  County.    Burlington  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany.   Centennial,  1876.    17467. 

Lower  Silurian ;  pure  white ;  fine  crystalline.     South  Wallingford,  Rutland 

County.    William  W.  Kolley^s  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26300. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  10  by  10  by  6  inches ;  white,  dark  veined ;  crystalline.     Suther- 

land Falls,  Rutland  County.     Centennial,  1876.     17358. 

Lower  Silurian^  white,  dark  spotted ;  crystalline.    Sutherland  Falls,  Rutland 

Conn«ty.     Centennial,  1870.     17509. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white,  dark  veined ;  orystairme.     Sutherland  Falls,  Rutland 

County.    Centennial,  1876.    17500. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  white,  dark  spotted;  crystalline.     Sutherland  Falls,  Rutland 

County.     Centennial,  1876.     17501. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  white,  dark  spott/cd;  crystalline.     About  10  by  10 by  6  inches. 

Sutherland  Falls,  Rutland  Company;  Sutherland  Falls  Marble  Company. 
Centennial,  1876.     17;^9. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  white,  dark  spotted  ;  crystalline.     12-inch  cube.     Sutherland 

Falh*,  Rutland  County.     Centennial,  1876.     17370. 

Lower  Silurian;  white,   dark   veined;  crystalline.     About   8^  by  6  inches. 

Sutherland  Falls,  Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.     17371. 

Lower  Silurian;  white,  dark  spotted ;  crystalline.     12-inch  cube.    Sutherland 

Falls,  Rutland  County.     Centennial,  1876.    17373. 
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Limestone  [marble].    Lower  Silurian ;  wliito;  crystallino.    Sutherland  Falls,  Rut- 
land County.    Ceutounial,  1376.     17502. 

Lower  Silurian;  white,  dark  mottled;   crystalline.     Sutherland  Falls,  Rut- 

land County.    Centennial,  1876.     17503. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white,  dark  veined ;  orystalline.    Sutherland  Falls,  Rutland 

County.    Centennial,  1870.     17506. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  blue  and  white  mottled ;  crystalline.    Sutherland  Falls,  Rut- 

land County.    Centenni  al,  1876.     17507. 

Lower  Silurian;  white,  dark  veined  ;  crystalline.     Sutherland  Falls,  Rutland 

County.    Centennial,  1876.     17.508. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white,  dark  veined ;  crystalline.     12-inch  cube.    Sutlierland 

Falls,   Rutland  County ;  Sutherland  Falls  Marble  Company.     Centennial, 
1876.     17374. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white,  dark  spotted ;  crystalline.    12-inch  cube.    Southerland 

Falls,  Rutland  County.     Centennial,  1876.     17359. 

— T-    Lower  Silurian;  dark  gray ;  fossil iferous.    Isle  La  Motte,  Grand  Isle  County. 
Quarry  of  Fiake  and  B«ncy.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26926. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  white;  crystalline.    Dorset,  Bennington  County.    Quarry  of 

Freodly  «fe  Son.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26273. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;    crystalline.     Dorset,    Bennington    County.     S.    F. 

Prince's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26274. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  white ;  crystalline.    Dorset,  Bennington  County.    Quarry  of 

S.  F.  Prince  &  Co.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26733. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white,  dark  spotted;  crystalline.     12-inch  cube.    East  Dor- 

set, Bennington  County.     Centennial,  1876.    25087. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  white,  dark  spotted ;  crystalline.     10-inch  cube.    East  Dorset, 

Bennington  Connty.     Centennial,  1876.     17462. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white,  dark  veined;  crystalline.    Rutland,  Rutland  County. 

Quarry  of  Flint  Bros.  «&  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25805. 

Lower  Silurian;  white,  dark  veined;  crystalline.    Two  specimens.    Rutland, 

Rutland  County.    Quarry  of  Flint  Bros.  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25736. 

Lower  Silurian;  pure  white;  crystalline;  statuary  marble.    West  Rutland, 

Rutland  County.     Quarry  of  Sheldon  &  Slason.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25720. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white ;  crystalline.    Pittsford,  Rutland  County.     Quarry  of 

F.  W.  Smith  «fe  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26674. 

Lower  Silurian ;  light  blue  and  white;  crystalline.    Pittsfoni,  Rutland  Connty. 

Quarry  of  F.  W.  Smith  «fe  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26675. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  white,  dark  spotted ;  crystalline.    Pittsford,  Rutland  County. 

Quarry  of  F.  W.  Smith  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26676. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  white,  dark  veined ;  crystalline.     Pittsford,  Rutland  County. 

George  £.  Hairs  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25692. 

Lower  Silurian;  white,  dark  spotted;  erystalline.    South  Wallingford,  Rut 

land  County.    William  W.  Kel ley's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26677. 

Lower  Silurian ;  light  blue,  and  white  mottled;  crystalline.    Two  specimens. 

South  Wallingford,  Rutland  County.     William  W.  Kelley's  quarry.    Tenth 
Census,  1880.    2G678. 

Lower  Silurian ;  pure  white;  crystallino;  statuary  marble.    Brandon,  Rutland 

County.    Brandon  Statuary  Marble  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25689. 

— -    Lower  Silurian;  white,  dark  veined;  crystalline.    East  Dorset,  Bennington 
County.    Quarry  of  D.  L.  Kent  dt  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26275. 
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Llmcstcne  [marble].  Lower  Silnrian  ;  white,  dark  veined ;  crystalline.  New  Ha- 
ven, Addison  County.    Cutter  Marble  Company,     Tenth  Census,  1880.    27034. 

Lower  Silnrian ;  French  gray ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Swanton,  Franklin 

County.    Quarry  of  George  and  R.  L.  Barney.    Tenth  Census,  18W.    2(5D28. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  gray  and  white  mottled.    About  10  by  10  by  6  inches.    West 

Rutland,  Rutland  Countv.    Columbian  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876. 
17379. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  white,  dark  veined ;  crystalline.    About  8^  by  6  inches.    West 

Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Columbian  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876. 
173G0. 

Lower  Silnrian  ;  water-blue ;  dark  veined ;  crystalline.     12-inch  onbe.    West 

Rntland,  Rutland  County.    Rutland  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876. 
17459. 

Lower  Silurian;   white  green  veined;   crystalline.    West  Rntland,  Rntland 

County.    Rutland  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  187G.     17399. 

Lower  Silurian ;    white  dark  veined  ;  crystalline.    About  10  by   10  by  7| 

inches.    Sutherland  Falls,  Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.    173G7. 

Magnesian  Uxnestone.  Lower  Silurian ;  dark  gray,  nearly  black ;  fossiliferons. 
Isle  La  Motte,  Grand  Isle  County.  Quarry  of  Goodsell  &  Hnrsh.  Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.    26185. 

Lower  Silurian ;  gray ;  fine  grained ;  fossiliferons.    Isle  La  Motte,  Grand  Isle 

County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26186. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  dark  gray  ;  compact ;  fossiliferons.    Isle  La  Motte,  Grand  Isle 

County.     Quarry  of  Ira  &  J.  P.  Hall.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26188. 

Lower  Silurian ;  blue-black ;    compact.     Isle  La  Motte,  Grand  Isle  County. 

Quarry  of  Ira  &  J.  P.  Hall.    Tenth  Censub,  1880.    26189. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  dark  gray  ;  compact ;  fossiliferons.    Isle  La  Mott«,  Grand  Isle 

County.     Quarry  of  H.  C.  Fisk  &  Son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26190. 

Lower  Silurian ;  blue-black ;  compact.      Isle   La  Motte,  Grand  Isle  County. 

Quarry  of  H.  C.  Fisk  &  Son.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26191. 

Lower  Silurian ;    dark  gray ;    fine  and  compact.    Isle  La  Motte,  Grand   Isle 

County.    Burlington  Manufacturing  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26673. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  gray ;  fossiliferons.     Isle  La  Motte,  Grand  Isle  County. 

Quarry  of  Fiske  &  Barney.     Centennial,  1876.     17420. 

Lower  Silurian;  black;  compact;  fossiliferons.     Isle   La  Motte,  Grand  Isle 

County.    Quarry  of  Fiske  «fe  Barney.     Centennial,  1876.     17421. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  nearly  black ;   fossiliferons.     12-inch  cube.    Isle  La  Motte, 

Grand  Isle  County.     Quarry  of  Fiske  &  Barney.     Centennial,  1876.     17422. 

Dolomite  [marble].  Cambrian;  pink  and  gray  mottled;  fine;  compact.  Mallet's 
Bay,  Chittenden  County.    Centennial,  1876.     17495. 

Cambrian ;    light  red  mottled ;   fine  and  compact.    About  5^   by  5^  by  2| 

inches.     Mallet's  Bay,  Chittenden  County.     Centennial,  1876.     17496. 

- —    Cambrian  ;  pink  mottled.    About  7  by  7^  by  7^  inches.     Mallet's  Bay,  Chit- 
tenden, County.     Centennial,  1876.     17497. 

Cambrian;    red  mottled.      6-inch   cube.      Mallet's  Bay,   Chittenden    County 

Centennial,  1876.     17489. 

Cambrian ;  dark  pink ;  fine  and  compact.     About  4  by  4  by  2}  inches.     Mal- 

let's Bay,  Chittenden  County.     Centennial,  1876.     17490. 

Cambrian ;    pink    mottled ;    fine   and    compact.     Mallet's   Bay,    Chittenden 

County.     Centennial,  1876.    Two  specimens.     17493. 
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Dolomite  [marble].    Cambrian  ;  red  mottled;  fine  and  compact.    About  4}  by  4  by 
2  incbos.     Mallet's  Bay,  Chittenden  County.     Centennial,  ItiTG.     17492. 

Cambrian;  red  mottled;  fine;  compact.    About  9f  by  7^  by  2.  inches.     Mal- 

lets Bay,  Chittenden  County.     Centennial,  1876.     17494. 

Cambrian;  red  mottled;  fine  and  compact.    Mallet's  Bay,  Chittenden  County. 

Centennial,  1876.    25200. 

Cambrian;   red  and  white  mottled;   fine  and  compact.     Swanton,  Franklin 

County.    Quarry  of  George  and  R.  L.  Barney.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26929. 

Cambrian ;  red  and  white  mottled ;  12-ipch  cube.    Swanton,  Franklin  County. 

Centennial,  1876.     17416. 

Lower  Silurian ;  red  and  white  mottled ;  fine  and  compact.    Swanton,  Frank- 

lin County.    George  Barney's  quarry.     Centennial,  1876.     17419. 

Cambrian ;  red  and  white  mottled ;   fine  and  compact.    Swanton,  Franklin 

County.     Quarry  of  George  and  R.  L.  Barney.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26927. 

Biotite  granite.    Medium;  gray.     Near  Woodbury,  Washington  County.    Quarry 
of  J.  Ainsworth  «&  Son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25581. 

Medium;  dark  gray.    Near  Woodbury,  Washington  County.    C.  W.  Cilley's 

quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25582. 

Medium ;  dark  gray.     Near  Woodbury,  Washington  County.     C.  W.  Cilley's 

quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26647. 

Medium;  gray.     Barre,  Washington  County.    Qnarry  of  Wetmore  &.  Morse. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     25584. 

Medium;  gray.    Barre,  Washington  County.    E.  L.  Smith's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.     25585. 

Medium;  gray.     Barre,  Washington  County.    G.  W.  Mann's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25586. 

Fine;    gray.    Foot   cnbe.     Barre,   Washington    County.     Centennial,   1876. 

17478. 

Fine;  dark  gray.     Brunswick,  Essex  County.     Saint  Johnsbury  Granite  Com- 

pany.   Tenth  Census,  1880.    26184. 

Muscovite  granite.    Fi ne ;  very  light  gray,  nearly  white.    B«^thel,  Windsor  Connty. 
E.  Kittredge's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25566. 

Fine;  very  light  gray,  nearly  white.     Bethel,  Windsor  County.    Quarry  of 

E.  Sturtevant  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.5567. 

Fine;  very  light  gray,  nearly  white.     Foot  cube.    Bethel,  Windsor  County. 

Centennial,  1876.     17460. 

Biotite  muscovite  granite.    Medium ;   light  gray.    Ryegate,  Caledonia  County. 
R.  W.  Laird's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26183. 

Coarse;  gray.     Ryegate,  Caledonia  County.     R.  F.  Carter's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.     26487. 

Slate.    Cambrian ;  blue-black.     Two  specimens.    Northfield,  Washington  Connty. 
A<lanis  Slate  and  Tile  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1830.    25587. 

Cambrian ;  brownish  gray.    4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Castleton,  Rutland  Connty. 

Eagle  Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25807. 

Cambrian;  green  and  purple.    4  by  4  by  1  inches.     Castleton,  Rutland  County, 

Eagle  Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25808. 

Cambrian ;  greenish.     4  by  4  by  1  inches.     Castleton,  Rutland  County.     Eagle 

Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25809. 

-  Cambrian;  greenish.    4  by  4  by  1^  inches.    Castleton,  Rutland  County.     Bine 

Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1180.    25810. 
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Slate.    Cambrian;    greenish.     4  by  4  by  3  inches.     Fair  Haven,  Rntland  Coanty. 
Qiiarry  of  P.  Roberts.     Tenth  Census,  laSO.     25811. 

Cambrian;  pnrple.    4  by  4  by  1|  inches.    Two  8])ecimen8.    Caatleton,  Rntland 

County.    Quarry  of  ciiflford  &  Litchfield.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25813. 

— —    Cambrian;    purple.     Castloton,   Rutland    County.     Quarry  of   R.   Conway. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    25814. 

Cambrian ;  purple.    4  by  4  by  ^  inches.    Castleton,  Rutland  County.    Snow- 
den  Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25815. 

Cambrian ;  blue-black.    Castloton,  Rutland  County.    Lake  Shore  Company- 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25816. 

Cambrian;  greenish.    Ponltney,  Rutland  County,    Evergreen  Slate  Company. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25817. 

Cambrian;  reddish.    Fair  Haven,  Rutland  County.    Quarry  of  Griffiths  Oweu 

&  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25818. 

Cambrian ;  red.    4  by  4  by  1^  inches.    Rutland,  Rutland  County.     Quarry  of 

L.  Owens  «fe  Co.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25953. 

Cambrian  ;  green.    4  by  4  by  1^  inches.    Poultney,  Rutland  County.    Quarry 

of  L.  Owens  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25954. 

Cambrian ;  blue-black.    4  by  4  by  2  inches.    Two  specimens.    Poultney,  Rut- 

land County.     Globe  Slate  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25955. 

Cambrian ;  greenish.    4  by  4  by  2  inches.     Two  specimens.    Poultney,  Rutland 

County.    Quarry  of  J.  Evans  «t  Co.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25956. 

Cambrian;  green.   4  by  4  by  2  inches.   Poultney,  Rutland  County.  Macgrath's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25970. 

Cambrian;  green.    4  by  4  by  1^  inches.    Poultney,  Rutland  County.    Quarry 

of  D.  Culver.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25971. 

Cambrian ;    greenish.    4  by  4  by  |  inches.     Pawlet,  Rutland  County.     M. 

Welch's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26039. 

Cambrian ;  green,    4  by  4  by  2^  inches.    Pawlet,  Rutland  County.     Quarry 

of  W.  J.  Evans.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26040. 

Cambrian;  green.     4  by  4  by  1  inches.     Pawlet,  Rutland  County.    J.S.War- 

ren's quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     2G041. 

Cambrian;  greenish.     4  by  4  by  2  inches.     Pawlet,  Rutland  County.     Quarry 

of  H.  J.  Williams.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26042. 

Cambrian ;  purple.    4  by  4  by  1 J  inches.    Pawlet.  Rutland  County.     E.  R.  Nor- 

ton's quarry.     Tenth  Census,  18S0.     26043. 

Cambrian ;  green.     West  Pawlet,  Rutland  County.     Brownell  Slate  and  Flag- 

ging Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26044. 

Cambrian ;  green.    4  by  4  by  1  inches.     West  Paw  let,  Rutland  County.   Quarry 

of  H.  W.  Hughes.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26045. 

Cambrian ;  green.    4  by  4  by  21  inches.    West  Pawlet,  Rutland  County.    Quar- 

ry of  Rising  &  Nelson.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26046. 

— '—    Cambrian;  greenish.     4  by  4  by  2J  inches.    West  Pawlet,  Rutland  County. 
Quarry  of  O.  Evans  &  Son.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26047, 

Cambrian;  greenish.    4  by  4  by  1,  and  4  by  4  by  2  inches.    Two  specimens. 

West  Pawlet,  Rutland  County.    II.    Dillingham's  quarry.    Tenth  Census, 
1880.    26048. 

Cambrian ;  blue-black.   Slab  8  inches  sqnare.    Dummerston,  Windham  County. 

Tenth  Census,  lasO.    26160. 

— —    Cambrian ;  blue-black.   4  by  4  by  2  inches.    8  miles  from  Brattleborongh,  Wind- 
liam  County.     T.Johnson's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26161. 
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Slate.  Gambrian;  green.  4  by  4  by  I }  inches.  Two  specimens.  Poultney,  Rutland 
County.     Eureka  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    27183, 

VIRGINIA. 

Steatite  [soapstone].  Medium;  compact;  blue-gray.  Near  Langley,  Fairfax 
County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25254. 

Very  light  colored,  schistose.     Near  Falls   Church,   Fairfax  County.    E.  L. 

Howard,  1883.    28049. 

Gypsum.    Coarse;  gray;  whito  mottled.     Saltville,  Smyth  County      Ilolston  Sale 
and  Plaster  Comxmny.     Centennial,  1876.   27129. 

White ;  dark  veined.  Saltville,  Smyth  County.    Quarries  of  Stuart  &  Palmer. 

Centennial,  1876.    27153. 

Limestone   [stalagmitic  marble].    About  13  by  8  inches.    Luray,  Page  County. 
From  Luray  Cave.     Gift  of  flenry  Iloran,  1855.    37613. 

About  141  by  lOJ  by  7^  inches.    Luray,  Page  County.    From  Luray  Cave. 

Robert  Corson,  1881.     25637. 

About  4i  by  3|  by  3i  inches.    Luray,  Page  County.    From  Luray  Cave.   •Robert 

Corson,  i881.     25i?74. 

Limestone  [stalagmite  marble].  Light  brown.  4iby2  by  1  inches.  Rockbridge 
Comity.    U.  S.  General  Land  Office,  1882.     27268. 

A  polinhcd  slab  14  by  15  by  ^  inches,  mounted  in  a  black  frame.    Taken  from  a 

small  cave  that  had  become  completely  filled  up  by  the  stalagmitio  deposit. 
Locality,  about  20  miles  northwest  from  Lexington,  Rockbridge  County. 
Dr.  George  W.  Hawes.    26434. 

Limestone  [marble].  Cross-section  of  a  stalagmite.  Oval  in  shifpe;  about  8^  by  6 
by  2  inches.     Luray  Cave,  Page  County.    Robert  R.  Corson,  1881.    27056. 

Pink,  crystalline.     Near  Aldie,  Loudoun  County.     Miss  Carter's  quarry.   E. 

Howard,  1883.    36788. 

Upper  Silurian.    Gray  with  pink  spots;  fossiliferous.     Craigsville,   Augusta 

County.    Coral  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25481. 

Upper  Silurian.    Reddish;  fossiliferous;  semi-crystalline.    Craigsville,  Augusta 

County.   Craig's  quarry.     Tenth  Census.     25598. 

Dolomite  [marble].  Red ;  finely  crystalline.  Madison  Run  Station,  Orange  County. 
II.  T.  «&  W.G.Douglass,  1882.     26989. 

Calcareous  Dolomite  [marble].  Pale;  pink;  crystalline.  Loudoun  County.  Lou- 
donu  County  Marble  Quarry.   Tenth  Census,  1880.     27073. 

Marble.  Red  and  green  mottled.  6  by  4  by  1  inches.  Ashby's  Gap,  Cumberland 
County.     A.  S.  Payne's  quarry.     Centennial,  1876.    27198. 

Magnesian  Limestone  [marble].  Upper  Silurian.  Gray,  with  pink  spots  j  fossil- 
iferous. Craigsville,  Augusta  County.  Coral  Marble  Company.  Tenth  Census, 
1880.     25482. 

Gray,   and   dark-blue  gray,  nearly  black.    Two  specimens.    Near   Natural 

Bridge,  Rockbridge  County.  J.  Q.  Steele's  quarry.  Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26752. 

Biotite  granite.  Medium ;  gray  and  greenish  gray.  Two  specimens.  Namozin 
district,  Dinwiddie County.    D.W.  Lassiter's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2527H. 

Medium ;    greenish  gray.     Namozin    district,   Dinwiddie    County.    Mayfield 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  18c?0.     25279. 

Medium;  gray.     Granite,  Chestfi-field  County.    Old  Dominion  Granite  Com- 

pany.   Tenth  Censujj,  1850.     2527SJ. 
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Blotite  granite.  Medium ;  gray.  Two  specimens.  MaDcliostor,  Cbcsterfiold  Coanty. 
Wostham  Grauite  Company,    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25271. 

Fine;  gray.    Tuckalioe  district,   Henrico  County.    Quarry  of  J.  B.  Mitohel 

&  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    252G9. 

Medium;  gray.    Near  Richmond,  Henrico  County.    Richmond  Granite  Com- 

pany.   Tenth  Census,  1880.    25270. 

Muscovite  granite.  Medium;  light  gray.  Near  Fredorioksbnrgh,  Spottsylyania 
County.    E.  J.  Ley  burn's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    252G3. 

Biotite  gneiss.  Fine ;  dark  gray ;  two  specimens.  Lynchburgh,  Campbell  County. 
Fishing  Creek  Quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25280. 

Biotite  schist.  Fine ;  dark  gray.  Near  Chain  Bridge,  Fauquier  Coonty .  Gilbert's 
quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880,    25289. 

Amphibolite.  Compact;  dark  green.  Lynchburgh,  Campbell  County,  R,  Evans, 
1884.     35tK)8. 

Diabase.  Mcsozoic.  Medium;  dark  gray.  Used  only  for  street  pavements;  three 
miles  from  Leesburgh,  Loudoun  County.  T.  W.  Edwards'  quarry  Tenth  Census, 
1880.     25%3. 

Mesozoic.     Fine ;  dark  gray.     Near  Catletts  Station,  Fauquier  County.    Used 

only  for  street  pavements.    Fauquier  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25341. 

Sandstone.  Juro-Cretaceous.  Light  colored,  soft  and  friable.  Aoquia  Creek,  Staf- 
ford County.     Colonel  Edward  Clark,  l&Sl.    25007. 

Fine;  very  light  brown.    Saltville,  Washington  County.     Centennial,  1876. 

27131. 
TriuMsic.     Light    reddish-brown;   fine.     Manassas,   Prince    William    County. 

Maylicld  Browiistoue  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    27243. 
Slate.    Blue-black.     Slab    8    inches  square.     New  Cantoo,  Buckingham    County. 

Quarry  of  Edwanls  &  Roberts.     Tenth  Census,  1880,     25275, 

Blue-black.     Slab  8  inches  stiuaro.    New  Canton,  Buckingham  County.    Quarry 

of  J.  R.  Williams  Si  Co.     Tenth  Census,  1880,     25277. 

WEST  VIUGINIA, 

Limestone  [marble].  Light  gray;  coarse.  Near  Snyder's  Mills,  Jeffereon  County. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.     20100. 

Maguesian  limestone  [marble].  Coarsely  variogated,  crystalline.  Near  Dam  No. 
4,  .Jetterson  and  Berkeley  Counties.  Snyder's  Mills  quarry.  Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26101. 

Sandstone.  Medium;  light  colored.  Wheeling,  Ohio  County.  Quarry  of  Schulo 
Sl  Lotz.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     25659, 

Coarse;  buff.     Near  Grafton,  Taylor  County,     Grafton  quarries.    Tenth  Censua, 

1880.     26841). 

Fine ;  dark  gray.     Rowlesburgh,  Preston  County.     Quarry  of  Sullivan  «fe  Peat. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     26850. 

^—    Carboniferous;  medium;  light  colored.     Near  Charleston,  Kanawha  County. 
Connor's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26949. 

Carboniferous,  medium  ;  light  gray.     Near  Charleston,  Kanawha  County.    J. 

T.  Quarrier's  quarry.     Tenth  Censiis,  1880.     26950. 

Carboniferous;  nuMlium;  light  colored.     Near  Charleston,  Kanawha  County. 

"Coon-Skill"  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  la-^.     26952. 

Me<lium;  light  colonel.     Parke rsburgh,  Wood  County.     ** Pole  Cat"  quarr* 

Tenth  Census,  18^0.     2G90;5, 
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Saudstone.    Dull  rod ;  fino  and  compaot.    Berkeley  Springs,  Morgan  County.  Philip 
Pendleton.     36829. 

WASHINGTON  TBKUITORY. 

Saudstone.    Carboniferous;  fine;  gray.    Bellingham  Bay, Whatcom  County.    Quarry 
of  C.  Seidol  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    262-18. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  gray,    Cbukannt  Bay,  Whatcom  County.    Quarry  of  C. 

Seidel  «&  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26961. 

WISCONSIN. 

Dolomite.    Upper  Silurian.    Light  drab;  cellular.    Near  Racine,  Racine  County. 
Quarry  of  C.  Fox  <&  Sons.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27155. 

Upi>or  Silurian.    Light  drab;  fine  and  compaot.    Wankotika,  Waukesha  County. 

Quarry  of  Hadfield  <&  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27066. 

Upper  Silurian.    Light  colored;  fine  and  compact.    Waukesha,   Waukesha 

County.    Quarry  of  Hadfield  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27067. 

Upper  Silurian.    Light  colored ;  very  fine  and  compaot ;  two  specimens.    Mil- 

waukee, Milwaukee  County.     Story  Brothers  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
2708:^. 

Upper  Silurian.    Coarse  and  fine;  light  drab;  two  specimens.    Milwaukee, 

Milwaukee  County.      Milwaukee    Stone    Company.    Tenth   Census,   1880. 
27112. 

Lower  Silurian.    Fine;  porous;  very  light  buff.    Near  La  Crosse,  La  Crosse 

County.    J.  Neilsou's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26463. 

Lower  Silurian.    Fine;  porous;  very  light  buff.    Near  La  Crosse,  La  Crosse 

County.     M.  Neilsou's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26464. 

Upper  Silurian.    Light  drab;  very  fine  and  compact.    Near  Fond  du  Lac, 

Fond  du  Lac  County.     C.  Geiger's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    '^^A. 

Upper  Silurian;   drab;  cellular,    Waupun,  Fond  du  Lao  County.    Waux>uu 

quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    27176. 

Upper  Silurian;  light  colored;  very  fine  and  porous.    Taychecdah  Township, 

Fond  du  Lac  County.     Quarry  of  Berry  &,  Bannister.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
2,'>883. 

Upper  Silurian ;  light  drab;  very  fine  and  compact;  will  take  a  good  polish; 

2  specimens.     Byron,  Fond  du  Lac  County.     S.  Sylvester's  quarry.     Tenth 
Census,  1880.     25881. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  light  colored  and  drab;  very  fine  and  compact;  2  specimens. 

Byron,  Fond  du  Lao  County.     Quarry  of  S.  Sylvester,  jr.    Tenth  Census, 

1880.     25882. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  very  light  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Eden  Station,  Fond 

du  Lac  County.    Marblehead  Lime  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25884. 

Upper  Silurian;  light  drab;  very  fine  and  compact.    Takes  a  goo<l  polish. 

Near  Eden,  Fond  du  Lao  County.    Quarry  of  Nast  Bros.  &  Co.    Tenth 
Census,  1880.     25885. 

Upper  SMurian ;  very  fine  and  compact ;  light  colored.     Eden,  Fond  du  Lao 

County.     Cardiff  quarry.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.     27517. 

Upper  Silurian ;  drab ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Near  Sheboygan,  Sheboygan 

County.     Quarry  of  IL  E.  Roth.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26940. 

Upper  Silurian ;  drab ;  very  fine  and  compact.     Sheboygan  Falls,  Sheboygan 

County.     Tenth  Ceusus,  1880.     26941. 

Upper  Silurian;  drab;  very  fine  aud  compact.     Near  Manitowoc,  Manitowoc 

County.    Quarry  of  Lewis  Miller  <^  Co.    Teath  Census,  1880.    ^6933. 
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Dolomite.    Lower  Silurian  ;  coarse ;  dark  drab.    Near  Oshkosh,  Winnebago  Conntj. 
F.  Last's  qujirry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    ar)886. 

Lower  Silurian.     Coarse;   dark  drab.    Near  Osbkosb,  Winnebago  Connty. 

Quarry  of  Schneider  &  Frank.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25887. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  drab.    Near  Monasha,  Winnebago  County.     B.  Scott's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  IbHO.    :25942. 

Lower  Silurian;    dark  drab.     Neenah,   Winnebago  County.      P.  MoGrath's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  188C.    25943. 

— -    Lower  Silurian ;  light  colored  and  dark  mottled ;  2  specimens.    River  Falls, 
Pierce  County.    T.  Walker's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27174. 

Lower  Silurian;  fine;  very  liglit  buff.    Near  Winona  mine,  Buffalo  Connty. 

Quarry  of  H.  J.  Willis.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26641. 

Lower  Silurian ;  coarse;  buff  mottled.     Near  Winona  mine,  Buffalo  Connty. 

Quarry  of  H.  J.  Willis.    Tenth  Census,  J  880.    26642. 

Lower  Silurian ;  drab.    Near  Kaukanna,  Outagamie  County.    United  States 

Government  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25940. 

Lower  Silurian;  drab.    Ledyard,  Out>a<:anHe  County.    Kan  kauna  Water  Power 

Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25941. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  drab.   Near  Duck  Creek  Station,  Brown  County.    Chicago 

and  Northwestern  Railway  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25957. 

Light  drab ;   cellular.    Hayton,  Calumet  County.    Cardiff  quarry.    J.  S.  F. 

Batchen,  1883.     27509. 

Light  drab  ;  fine  and  porous.     Prairie  du  Chien,  Crawford  County.    Marsden's 

quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    27054. 

Biotite  gneiss.    Fine ;  red.    Village  of  Black  River  Falls,  Jackson  County.     Tenth 
Census,  1880.    26702. 

Granite.    Medium;  reddish  brown.    Montello,  Marquotte  County.    Montello  Granite 
Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26915. 

Wausau,  Marathon  County.    J.  Koltor's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     8G921. 

Hornblende  granite.    Medium ;  dark  brownish.    Wausau,  Marathon  Connty.    Big 
Bull  Falls  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26922. 

Qnartz  Porphyry.    Dark,  nearly  black.    Marquett'C,  Green  Lake  Connty.    Wampnm 
Granite  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    27177. 

Dark,  nearly  black.    Near  Brandon,  Fond  du  Lac  County.    J.  Donsmore's 

quarry     J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    28503. 

Sandstone.    Lower  Silurian ;  light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Ableman,  Sank 
County.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26703. 

Lower  Silurian;  light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.    Ableman,  Sauk  County.    W. 

Lee's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26704. 

Lower  Silurian ;  light  red  and  very  light  colored ;  fine  and  friable.   Two  speci- 

mens.   Manston,  Juneau  County.     II.  V.  Train's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26917. 

Lower  Silurian ;  fine;  light  colored.    Near  Manston,  Juneau  County.    C.  W. 

Potter's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26939. 

Very  light  colored.    Near  Packwaukee,  Marquette  County.    T.  B.  Hawes's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26919. 

Nearly  quartzite.    Lower  Silurian;    light  colored.     Stevens'  Point,  Portage 

County.     J.  N.  Avrjry's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26920. 

Nearly  quartzite.    Lower  Silurian;  light  colored ;  compact.      Grand  Rapids, 

Wood  County.    Quarry  of  J.  Edwards  &  Co.    Tenth  Consua,  1880.    26918, 
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Sandstone.  Lower  Silurian ;  fine ;  very  light  baff.  Near  Madison,  Dane  Connty. 
A.  Kinnear's  quarry.    Tenth  Censos,  1880.    27077. 

Quartsito.  Lower  Silorian ;  gray ;  very  hard  and  compact.  Near  Waterloo,  Jeffer- 
son Connty.  Wisconsin  and  Chicago  Quarrying  Company.  Tenth  Censns,  1880. 
27154. 

Lower  Silurian;  gray;  very  hard  and  compact.    Near  Waterloo,  Jefferson 

County.     Chicago  and  Wisconsin  Quarrying  Company.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen, 
1882.    2n93. 

WTOMnro. 

Oranito.    Medium;  pink.    Sherman,  Albany  Connty.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26984. 

Fine;  light  reddish.    Sherman,  Albany  Connty.    Tenth  Census,  188(1    26986. 

Hornblende  granite.  Very  coarse ;  red.  Dale  Creek.  G.  Griffith's  quarry.  Tenth 
Census,  1880.    25&5a 

Methods  of  Cuttino  and  Polishing. 

The  three  independent  series  enumerated  below  are  designed  to  show  the  kind  of 
finish  commonly  applied  to  the  diiferent  yarieties  of  stone.  The  illustrations  on 
Plate  IT  were  drawn  ftom  these,  and  the  descriptions  giyen  on  page  319  explain  the 
methods  by  which  each  finish  is  produced  and  for  what  kind  of  work  each  is  particu- 
larly adapted. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  is  a  series  of  nineteen  blocks,  white  and  colored  marbles,  in 
sizes  about  12  inches  square  by  2  inches  thick,  ftom  quarries  at  West  Rutland,  Vt. 
Gift  of  the  Vermont  Marble  Company,  1882.  They  are  finished  as  follows:  Bock 
face,  26878 ;  rough-pointed  surface,  26877  and  27334 ;  fine-pointed  snrfiM^e,  26876  and 
27340;  tooth-chiseled  surface,  26875  and  27332;  bush-hammered  surface,  26874; 
sqnare-droyed  surface,  26873  and  27335;  sanded  surfibce,  27337;  fine-sanded  surface, 
26871  and  27333;  pumiced  surface,  26872;  honed  surface,  27336;  acid-gloss  surface 
(polished),  26870  and  27338 ;  putty-gloss  surface  (polished),  26879  and  27339. 

(2)  The  second  is  a  series  of  eight  blocks  of  Quincy  (Mass. )  granite,  in  sizes  as  abore, 
the  gift  of  Henry  Barker  A  Son,  Quincy,  Mass.  Bock  face,  27120 ;  pointed  surface, 
27118;  ax-hammered  surface,  27117;  sawed  surface,  27119;  six-cut  surface,  27116; 
eight-cut  surface,  27115;  ten-cut  surface,  27114 ;  polished  surface,  27117. 

(3)  The  third  is  a  series  of  eight  blocks  of  light-colored  Ohio  sandstone,  in  sizes 
about  12  inches  square  by  3  inches  thick.  Gift  of  the  MoDermott  A  Berea  Stone 
Company,  of  Cleyeland,  Ohio.  Bough-pointed  surface,  26993 ;  pointed  surface,  26995, 
26992,  and  26990;  fine-pointed  surface,  26994;  sanded  surface,  26997 ;  tooth-chiseled 
surface,  26991;  droyed  surface,  26996. 

II.  FoxxiQN. 

(1)  BRITISH  PROYINCBS  OF  NORTH  AMBRICA— OANADA. 

Limestone.  Dark  gray;  crystalline.  Montreal,  Proyince  of  Quebec.  J.  8.  F. 
Batchen,  1883.    28643. 

Dark  gray ;  semi-crystalline ;  fossiliferous.    Near  Montreal,  iE^yince  of  Que- 

bec.   J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    28644. 

Dark;  semi-crystalline;  fossiliferous.    Kingston,  "Proyince  of  Ontario.    J.  S. 

F.  Batchen,  1883.    28645. 

Slate.  Blue-black.  Montreal,  Proyince  of  Quebec.  New  Bockland  Slate  Company. 
Centennial,  1876.    25241. 

Sandstone.    Lower  Silurian;  fine;  reddish.    Nepigon  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  Proyince 
of  Ontario.    Yerte  Island  quarry.    J.  S.  F.  Batohen,  1883.    273Q2. 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt  2 39 
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Sandstone.  Lower  Silurian ;  fine ;  reddish.  IB-inoh  cube.  North  shore  of  Lake 
Saperior,  Province  of  Ontario.  Yerte  Island  Quarry.  John  S.  F.  Batohen,  1883. 
27526. 

Fine ;  li^ht  colored.    Georgetown,  Province  of  Ontario.    John  8.  F.  Batchen, 

1883.    28646. 

Fine ;  light  brown.    Near  Brampton,  Credit  Bi ver  Valley.    Qnarry  of  K.  Chis- 

holm,  M.  P.    John  8.  F.  Batchen,  1884.    34993. 

Mediam ;  brown.    Pyramidal  block,  about  9  inches  high  and  4  inches  square  at 

base.    Harvey,  Albert  A  Co.,  Province  of  New  Brunswick.    Mary's  Point 
Qnarry.    Tenth  Censas,  1880.    27006. 

Medium ;  brown.    Pyramidal  block,  about  8  inches  high  and  4  inches  square  at 

base.    SaokviUe,  Westmoreland  County,  Province  of  New  Brunswick.    Wood 
Point  Qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27007. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  gray.    Dorchester,  Province  of  New  Brunswick.    J. 

S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    27524. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine ;  gray.    Dressed  block,  30  inches  high,  cut  in  shape  of 

Liberty  BelL    Dorchester,  Province  of  New  Brunswick.    Centennial,  1876. 
25070. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  gray.    Large  block, 22  inches  wide, 3  feet  9  inches 

high,  surmounted  by  Liberty  Bell.    Dorchester,  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 
Centennial,  1876.    25071. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   fine;    olive.    Dorchester,  Westmoreland  County,  Prov- 

ince of  New  Brunswick,  Canada.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26665. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  brown.    Mary's  Point,  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26669. 

Fine;  light  brown  and  gray.    6  by  4  by  li  inches.    Two  specimens.    Clifton, 

Province  of  New  Brunswick.     New  Orleans  Exposition,  1885.    37669. 

Blotite  granite.  Coarse  gray.  13  by  12  by  10  inches.  Purcell  Cove  quarries,  north- 
west arm  of  Halifax  County,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  American  Society  Mining 
Engineers,  1886.    37852. 

Medium;  gray.    12-inch  cube.    Shelbume,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.    Shel- 

bume  Quarry  Company.    American  Soeiety  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37851. 

Coarse ;  pinkish  gray.    Broken  column ,  4i  by  4  inches  and  4^  by  3  inches.    Two 

specimens.    St.  (George,  Province  of  New  Brunswick.    37666. 

Hornblende  granite.  Polished  urn  of  dark  red  granite.  St.  George,  Provinoe  of 
New  Brunswick.    35729. 

Coarse ;  bright  red.    St.  (George,  Province  of  New  Brunswick.    37626. 

(2)  BSBMUDA. 

Coralline  limestone.  Nearly  white;  coarsely  cellular.  10  by  4by  3|  inches.  Cen- 
tennial, 1676.    26009. 

(3)  ICEXICO. 

Gypsum.  White;  dark  veined.  Slab,  6  inches  square.  Mexican  Geographical 
Exploring  Conmiission,  1885.    37761. 

White ;  fibrous.    Slab,  6  inches  square.    State  of  Sonora.    Mexican  Geographi- 

cal Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37763. 

Marble.  Compact;  yellowish.  Vera  Cruz.  Mexican  (Geographical  Exploring  Com- 
mission, 1885.    37762. 

Limestone  [marble].  Fine;  white;  crystalline.  Slab,  6  inches  square.  Vera 
Cruz.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37759. 

•— ^    White,  with  rust  spots ;  crystalline.    Slab,  6  inches  square.    State  of  Seneia. 
Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37760. 
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Limestone  [marble].    White;  crystalline.    Slab,  GiDcbessqnare.    State  of  Sonera.. 
Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37814. 

White;  crystalline.    Znmpango,  State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Ex- 

ploring Commission,  1885.    37715. 

Dnil  pinkish ;  fine  and  compact.    Slab,  6  inches  square.    Teoali,  State  of  Pa- 

ebla.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37729. 

Cretaoeoos.    Water-bine  and  gray ;  fossiliJferoQs.    Three  ^teoimens.    Tezint- 

lan,  State  of  Paebla.  Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885. 
37998. 

Limestone.    Drab ;  fine  and  compact.    State  of  Paebla.     Mexican  Geographical 
Exploring  Commission,  1885.    38126. 

Travertine  [  Mexican  onyz] .    Paper-weight,  composed  of  a  red  kidney-shaped  body 
on  a  white  base,  3  by  3  by  2  inches.    State  of  Paebla.    Purchased,  1885.    37593. 

Paper-weight.    State  of  Paebla.    Purchased,  1885.    37594. 

Nearly  colorless ;  transparent.      Irregular  slab,  6  by  3  by  ^  inch*    State  of 

Tecali,  Paebla.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37596. 

Paper-knife,  7^  inches  long.    State  of  Paebla.    Purchased,  1885.    37595. 

Nearly  white ;  7i  by  5i  by  i  inch.    State  of  Puebla.    Charles  £.  Hall  &,  Co., 

1884.    36757. 

Light  green  and  white.    Three  blocks,  one  7^  by  7^  by  6  inches,  and  two  4 

by  4  by  If  inches ;  also  three  thin  slabs  of  the  same,  mounted  on  stands,  to 
show  yeination.  Tecali,  State  of  Puebla.  Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 
Commission,  1885.    37640. 

Travertine.    Light  yariegated ;  6^  by  11}  by  2  inches.    State  of  Aguas  Calientes. 
Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37642. 

Titff.    Light  colored ;  coarsely  yesicular.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographi- 
cal Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37709. 

Fine ;  pinkish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1885.    37710. 

Fine;  light  colored;  soft  and  pliable.     State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  G(eo- 

graphical  Exploring  Commission,  1685.    37694. 

Fine;  salmon  color.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37718. 

Pink.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885. 

3n85. 

Fine ;  light  pinkish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37713. 

Coarsely  porous;  light*  pink.    State  of  Zaoateoas.     Mexican  Geographical 

Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37781. 

Coarse;  light  reddish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Explor- 

ing Commission,  1885.    37782. 

Nearly  wbite,  streaked  with  yellow  and  red.    Two  specimens.    State  of  Zacate- 

cas.   Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37743. 

Light  colored ;  slightly  pinkish*    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical 

Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37738. 

Very  light  pinkish.    Santa  Cruz,  State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical 

Exploring  Conunission,  1885.    37732. 

Compact.     Fiye-inch  cube.    Two  specimens.     State  of  Zacatecas.     J.  8.  F. 

Batchen,  1884.    36805. 

Compact;    reddish.     Five-inch  cube.    State  of  Zacatecas.    J. 8. F. Batoben^ 

1884.    36804.  ^' 
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Tuff.    Gray.    Carved  block,  8  by  B  by  6  inches.    State  of  Hidalgo.    Mexloaa  Geo- 
graphical ExploriDg  Commissioiii  1885.    37806. 

GrecD.    Carved  block,  lOi  by  8  by  4  inches.    State  of  Hidalgo.    Mexiean  Geo- 

graphiciU  Exploring  Commission,  1886.     37704. 

Green.    Carved  block,  10}  by  8  by  4  inches.    State  of  Hidalgo.    Mexiean  Geo- 

graphiciU  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    3770&, 

Bed.    Ci^ed  block,  11  by  6  by  7  inches.    State  of  Hidalgo.    Mexican  Geo- 

graphical Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37706. 

Green.    State  of  Hidalgo.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885. 

37724. 

Brown.    Carved  block,  11  by  8|  by  5  inches.    State  of  ffidalgo.    Mexiean  Geo- 

logidU  Exploring  Commission,  1886.    37788. 

Purplish  gray.    State  of  Oaxaca.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commis- 

sion, 1885.    37751. 

Compact;  red, purplish,  and  white  mottled.    State  of  Oaxaca.    Mexiean  Geo- 

graphical Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37764. 

Light  colored,  with  dark  reddish  spots.  State  of  Oaxaca.  Mexican  Ge<^graphi- 

cal  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37797. 

Medium ;  light  lavender.    State  of  Oaxaca.    Mexican  Geographical  Explor- 

ing Commission,  1885.    37819. 

Compact ;  gray,  with  reddish  spots.    Six-inch  cube.    State  of  Morelos.    Mexi- 

can Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37720. 

Compact ;  light  reddish-brown.    Six-inch  cnbe.    State  of  Morelos.    Mexican 

Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37721. 

Very  light  gray;  vesicnlar.     Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission, 

1885.    37692. 

Gray ;  coarsely  vesicnlar.    Vera  Crnz.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1885.    37992. 

— ^-    Coarse ;  gray.    State  of  Paebla.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commis- 
sion, 1885.    37793. 

Fine;  very  light  brown.    Five-inch  cube.    Lagos,  State  of  Jalisco.    J.S.F. 

Batchen,  1884.    36800. 

'— —    Light  brownish ;  cellular.    Five-inch  cube.    Lagos,  State  of  Jalisco.    J.  S.F. 

Batchen,  1884.    36799. 

Fine ;   light  colored.    Five-inch  cabe.     State  of  Agnas  Calientes.     J.  S.  F. 

Batchen,  1884.    36802. 

Light  red.    La  Paz,  Lower  California.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1885.    38002. 

Compact;   reddish.     Five-inch  cnbe.    State  of  Qneretaro.    J. S. F. Batchen, 

1884.    36793. 

Fine;  very  light  brown.    Five-inch  cnbe.    Leon,  State  of  Gnanijnato.^  J. 8. 

F.  Batchen,  1884.    36797. 

Light  colored;  porons.    Five-inch  cnbe.    Leon,  State  of  Gnani^nato.    J.S.F. 

Batchen,  1884.   3679a 

Coarse;  light  greeniah-gray.     Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission, 

1865.     37719. 

Bed;  friable.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37999. 

Tuff  (?).  Compact;  light  reddish-brown.    Six-inch  cube.    State  of  Morelos.    Mex- 
ican Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37722. 

-  Gray,  streaked  with  fermginons  red.    Six-inch  cnbe.     State  of  Morelss.    Mex- 

ican Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1865.    37783. 
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Rhyolite  tnff.    Reddish;  coarse  and  friable.    State  of  Zaoatecas.    Mexican  Qeo- 
grapbical  Exploring  Commission,  18bi.    37756. 

Fine ;  light  gray.    State  of  Zacateoas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1885.    37757. 

Fine;  light  fawn  colored.    State  of  Zacateoas.    Mexican  Geographical  Ex- 

ploring Commission,  1885.    37717. 

Fine ;  nearly  white.   State  of  Hidalgo.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1885.    37810. 

Coarse ;  light  colored ;  soft  and  friable.   State  of  Hidalgo.    Mexican  Geograph- 

ical Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37740. 

Light  colored ;  soft  and  fHable.    State  of  Hidalgo.    Mexican  Geographical 

Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37742. 

Fine;  light  pinkish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37775. 

Fine;  pinkieh.    State  of  Zacateoas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com« 

mission,  1885.    37776. 

Coarse,  light  pinkish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    3778. 

Fine ;  light  lavender.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission^  1885.    37779. 

-i—    Fine ;  light  greenish  gray.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Ex- 
ploring Commission,  18%.    37784. 

Light  pinkish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1876.    37737. 

Very  light  gray.    State  of  Zacateoas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1885.    37731. 

Fine ;  light  reddish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37733. 

Compact ;  light  green.     State  of  Oaxaca.    Mexican  (Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37747. 

— -    Compact ;  light  green.    State  of  Oaxaca.     Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 
Commission,  1885.    37750. 

Coarse;  light  green.    Znmpango,  State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Ex- 

ploring Commission,  1885.    37725. 

Fine;  very  light  colored;  soft  and  fHable.    State  of  Oaxaca.    Mexican  Geo- 

graphical Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37749. 

Coarsely  Tcsicnlar;  yellowish.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission, 

1885.    37714. 

Fine ;  nearly  white,  streaked  with  red  and  yellow.    Mexican  Geographical 

Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37736. 

Rhyolite  (?)  tnft    Coarse ;   red.    Haelmetoca.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 
Commission  1885.    37691. 

Rhyolite.    Brownish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 
mission, 1885.    37994. 

Compact ;  light  reddish.   State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Explor- 

ing Commission,  1885.    37730. 

Btownish  gray.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1885.    37758. 

-  Fine ;  pinkish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Ckographical  Exploring  Com- 

misdon,  1885.    37744. 
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Rhyolite.    Fine;  yery  light  colored.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geograpliical 
Exploring  CompiisBion,  1885.    37745. 

Fine;  light  brown.    State  of  Oaxaoa.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1885.    37748. 

Light  red.    State  of  Oaxaca.     Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commiaaioni 

1885.     37746. 

Fine ;  light  lavender,  pink  and  light  colored ;  friable.    Three  fpeoimens.   State 

of  Agaas  Calientes.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commiaeion,  1885. 
37766. 

Reddish;  5-inch  cabe.   'Leon,  State  of  Gnaai^aato.    J.S.  F.  Batchen,  1884. 

36796. 

Fine ;  light  colored.    State  of  San  Lnis  Potosi.    Mexican  Geographical  Explor- 

ing Commission,  1885.    37739. 

Gray ;  5-inch  cube.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884.    36790. 

Light'  colored.    Santa  Rosa.     Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission, 

1885.    37689. 

Gray ;  5-inch  cnbe.    San  Joaqnin.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884.     36801. 

Rhyolite  pitchstone  (?).    Blaish  gray;  glassy.     State  of  Mexico.     Mexican  Geo- 
graphical Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37768. 

Andesite.    Reddish ;  fine  and  compact.    State  of  Mexico.    J.  S.  F .  Batchen,  1884, 
36791. 

Dark  gray;  finely  yesicnlar.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Explor- 

ing Commission,  1885.    37800. 

Andesite (?).    Dark  gray;  fine  and  compact.    State  of  Hidalgo.    Mexican   Geo- 
graphical Exploring  Commission,  1885.     37807. 

Brown.    Tenacingo,  State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1885.     37772. 

— ^    Fine ;  dnll  red.     State  of  Mexico.     Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 
mission,  1885.    37769. 

Hypenthene  andeaite.    Reddibh.    Carved  block  13  by  9  by  4  inches.    State  of 
Hidalgo.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37771. 

Light  colored.    State  of  Zacatecas.   Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commis- 

sion, 1885.    37707. 

MeOinm;  light  brownish.    State  of  Zacatecas.   Mexican  Geographical  Explo^ 

ing  Commission,  1885.    37783. 

Finely  yesicnlar ;  reddish.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37712. 

Black ;  finely  yesicnlar.    Xxtapalapa,  State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical 

Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37789. 

Homblende  andesite.    Compact ;  gray.    State  of  Oaxaca.    Mexican  Geographical 
Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37752. 

Fine ;  light  red.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commis- 

sion, 1885.    37770. 

Fine ;  very  light  gray.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37703. 

Fine;  reddish  brown.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37735. 

Fine ;  dnll  red.    Tenamingo,  State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Explor- 

ing Commission,  1885.    37741. 

-  Coarse;  light  gray.    Xxtapalapa,  State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Ex- 

ploring Commission,  1885.    37711. 
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Hornblende  andeelte  (?).    Reddiah  gray.    San  Jnan  do  los  Llanos,  State  of  Pnebla. 
Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    38001. 

Basalt.    Dark  gray ;  yedcnlar,  with  large  oliyines.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican 
Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37786. 

Gray ;  Tesicnlar.    State  of  Oaxaca.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1885.    37754. 

Gray ;  yesicnlar.    State  of  Oaxaca.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1885.    37755. 

Light  gray ;  coarsely  and  finely  yesicnlar.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geo- 

graphioid  Exploring  Conunission,  1885.    37701. 

Nearly  black ;  yesicnlar.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37799. 

Nearly  black ;  finely  and  coarsely  yesicnlar.    Two  specimens.    State  of  Pnebla. 

Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37699. 

Dark  bro  wn ;  coarsely  yesicnlar.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexiean  Geographical 

Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37862. 

Black;  coarsely  yesicnlar.    Tnla,  State  of  Mexico.    J.  S.  F.  Batchem,  1884. 

36792. 

Baaalt  (  ? ) .    Fine ;  reddish  brown.    State  of  Hidalgo.    Mexican  Geographical  Explor- 
ing Commission,  1885.    37808. 

Beddish  brown ;  yesicnlar.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geograpllical  Explor- 

ing Commission,  1885.    37700. 

Dark  brown;  coarsely  yesicnlar.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical 

Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37798. 

Dnll  red ;  yery  yesicnlar.    State  ot  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37773. 

Reddish  brown;  yesicnlar.    San  Mignel,  San  Salyador  (f ).    Mexican  Geograph- 

ical Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37687. 

Reddish  brown ;  finely  yesisnlar.    Tolnca.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    38128. 

Baaalt  (?)tnff.    Black;   friable.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Explor- 
ing Commission,  1885.     37792. 

Baaaltic  (?)  tnff.    Dnll  grayish ;  finely  yesicnlar.     San  Mignel.    Mexican  Geograph- 
ical Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37690. 

Pnmice.    Fine ;  light  gray.    State  of  Hidalgo.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 
Commission,  1885.    37864. 

' —    Gray ;  finely  and  coarsely  yesicnlar.    Two  specimens.    San  Jnan  de  los  Llanos, 
State  of  Pnebla.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  CommiMion,  1885.    37698. 

Pumice  tnfl^    Compact ;  yery  light  gray ;  soft  and  friable.    State  of  Hidalgo.    Mex- 
ican Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37809. 

Dadte.    Fine ;  light  reddish.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 
Commission,  1885.    37716. 

Sandatone.    Greenish.    5  by  4  by  3^  inches.    State  of  Gnani^nato.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen, 
1884,  36794. 

Greenish.    5  by  4  by  3i  inches.    State  of  Gnanajnato.    J.  &  F.  Batohem,  1884. 

36795. 

Light  brown.    5*  inch  cube.    State  of  Agnas  Calientes.    J.  S.  F.  Batohen,  1884. 

36803. 

Fine;  gray.    State  of  Morelot.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission, 

1885.    37997. 
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(4)  South  Amjbbica. 

Marble.  Light  green,  dark  Teined;  Tory  oompaot.  6  by  6  by  1  ioohes.  Encm- 
zllhada,  ProTince  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sal,  Brazil.  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  1885.    37835. 

Marble  fbitamlnoiu  limestone].  Black  with  irregular  white  Teins.  6  by  6  by 
1  inches.  Proyince  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
1885.    37837. 

Marble  [ophicaloite].  Light  and  dark  green  banded.  6  by  6  by  1  inches.  Ptot- 
ince  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.   American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1885.  37838. 

Marble  [limestone].  Fine;  green  and  dark  mottled;  crystalline.  6  by  6  by  1 
inch.    Brazil.    American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1885.    87839. 

Building  stone.  Dark  gray  and  pinkish.  Four  specimens.  4^  by  4  by  2^  inches. 
Argentine  Confederation.    Centennial,  1876.    25072. 

Biotite  gneiss.  Memorial  stone  from  the  Washington  Monument.  BrasiL  D. 
O'Leary,  1885.    37629. 

(5)  Great  Britain. 

KNGLAND. 

Serpentine.  Dark  olive-green,  with  veins,  streaks,  and  blotches  of  greenish  white, 
c&ocolate  brown,  and  blood  red.  Six  specimens.  4^  by  5  by  If ;  4f  by  4f  by  li; 
7i  by  4  by  f ;  5  by  3i  by  li;  4i  by  3i  by  ^  and  4^  by  2i  by  1  inch.  Ucaid  dis- 
trict, CorawalL    R.  N.  Worth,  1887.    39011. 

Slate.  Purple.  Slab  8  inches  square.  Two  specimens.  North  Wales.  Centen- 
nial, 1876.    26030. 

Model  of  a  roof,  showing  the  timber  framing,  with  the  method  of  fixing  the 

slate.    24  inches  long,  18  inches  broad,  and  12  inches  high.    North  Wales. 
Centennial,  1876.    36999. 

Blue-black  and  purple.     Two  specimens.    Carnarvon,  North  Wales.    Centen- 

nial, 1876.    37000. 

SCOTLAND. 

Hornblende  granite.  Polished  column  of;  coarse  red.  8  by  31  inches.  Aberdeen. 
A.  Macdonald,  Field  A,  Co.    270n. 

Polished  column  of;  coarse  gray.     8  by  3^  inches.    Aberdeen.    A.  Maodonald, 

Field  A,  Co.    27010. 

Biotite  granite.  Polished  column  of;  coarse  red.  8  by  3i  inches.  Aberdeen.  A 
Macdonald,  Field  Sc  Co.    27012. 

-  Polished  column  of;  coarse  gray,  with  large  porphyritic  crystals  of  pink  feld- 

spar.   8  by  3i  inches.    Aberdeen.*    A.  Macdonald,  Field  &>  Co.    27013. 

Polished  column  of;  dark  gray.    8  by  3^  inches.    Aberdeen.    A.  Maodonald, 

Field  A,  Co.    27009. 

Muscovite  biotite  granite.  Polished  column  of;  light  gray.  8  by  3|  inches. 
Aberdeen.    A  Macdonald,  Field  &,  Co.    27008. 

Muscovite  granite.  Coarse;  very  light  gray.  4  by  4  by  1^  inches.  Aberdeen. 
Thomas  Wilson,  1887.    38825. 

Sandstone.  Carboniferous;  fine;  light  red.  Ballochmyle.  Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26668. 

-  Permian ;  fine ;  dull  red.    Near  Anan.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27349. 

*  This  stone  is  probably  from  Sh»p,  in  Cnmberbuid,  England. 
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Sandstone.    Permiui ;  floe ;  red.    18-inoh  cube.    Near  Anan.    John  S.  F.  Batchen, 

1883.  27350. 

Mediam;    lighl  colored.     Barg*Head,  Moray.     John  8.  F.  Batchen,  1883. 

88588. 

Coarse;  light  colored.    Elgin,  Moray.    John  8.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    88589. 

DeTonian;  fine;  )ight  colored.    Nairn,  Nairn.    John  8.  F.  Batohen,  1883. 

88690. 

DcTonian;  mediam;   buff.    Thurso,  Caithness.    John  8.  F.  Batchen,  1883. 

88B91. 

Fine;  pinkish.    Near  Elgin,  Moray.    John  8.  F.  Batohen,  1883.    88598. 

Fine;  light  colored.    Near  Brora,  8ntheTland,   John   8.   F.  Batchen,  1883. 

88694. 

Fine;  light  colored.    Golspie,  8atherland.    John  8.  F.  Batohen,  1863.    88596. 

Fine ;  light  colored.    Tortrose,  Boss.    8addie'8  qnarry.    John  8.  F.  Batchen, 

1883.  88596. 

Fine;    Tcry  light   red.     Beauty,  Boss.      Tarradale  quarry.      John  8.  F. 

Batchen,  1883.    88597. 

(6)  EXTROFB. 
BSLOIUM. 

BCarble.    Dark  gray,  nearly  black,  with  white  tcIus.    4  ^J  H  ^7  f  inches.    Conil- 
let,  near  Charleroi,  Province  of  Hainaut.    L.  Cliarpy,  18^.    38868. 

Gray  and  white  ^breccia.    4  by  4^  by(  inches.    Conflict,  near  Charleroi, 

ProYince  of  Hainaat.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38878. 

White;  pink  mottled.    4^ by 4^ by i inches.    Merlemont,  near  Philippeville, 

ProYlnce  of  Namur.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38874. 

Marble  [rooga  royal].    Pink,  with  white  Tcins.    4^  by  4^  by  f  inches.    Cerfon- 
taine,  near  PhiUppcTille.    L.  Charpy,  1866.    38873. 

Saint  Ann  marUa.    Very  dark  gray,  nearly  black.    4^  by  4^  by  f  inches.    Bnsnie, 
Province  of  Namur.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38877. 

BCarbla  rnrnga  Imperial].    Dark  rad  and  gray  mottled.    Cerfontaine,  near  Phil« 
ippeville.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38306. 

BCarble  [rouge  giiotta  fleniil.    Dark  red  and  white  mottled.    4i  by  4^  by  f  Inches. 
Cerfontaine,  near  Philippeville.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38307. 

BCarble  [ronge  grlotta].    Dull  red,  with  gray  spots.    4^  by  4^  by  f  inches.    Cer- 
fontaine, near  Philippeville.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38385. 

BAYABIA. 

Xdthographio  Umastona.   Light  colored.  7}  by  7  by  3  inches.   John  8.  F.  Batchen, 

1884.  35706. 

Drab.    8  by  8|  by  6^  inches.    8olenhoiiBn.    A.  O.  Gedney,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1884.  35888. 

Okanita.     Coarse;  reddish  brown.     Piece  of  memorial  stone  from  Washington 
Monument.    Dennis  CLeary,  188^    37687. 

FBAHCB. 

fyiiftji^^tiji     Very  light  buff.    Caen.    Ellin  A  Kitson,  Now  York.    86606. 

IfaiMa  [nranob  gxlatta].  Dark  red.  81ab  aboot  6  by  7  by  f  inches.  Charles  Lip- 
pincott  &,  Co.,  Philadelphia.    36987. 
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Marble  [Breche  da  Roasillon(?)].  Doll  red,  with  coarsely  anasiomiBing  and 
very  irregular  light-drab  and  yellow  yeins.  15  by  18  by  1  inches.  Pyr^i^ 
Orientalea  (f ).    Centennial  Commisaloni  1876.    37474. 

Marble  [Bampana  petit  grain].  Doll  pink ;  oolitia  4  by  4  by  f  inches.  Sampans, 
Jora.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38369. 

Marble  [griotte].  Dark  red.  3}  by  df  by  i  inches.  CaroasKmei  Ands.  L*  Charpy, 
1886.    38270. 

Foaail  marble  [Bampana  janne  dor^].  Yellow ;  coarsely  ooliiio.  4  by  4  by  | 
inches.    Sampans,  Jura.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38271. 

Marble  [Bamxmna  grain  dor^].  Doll  red.  4  by  4  by  f  inches.  Sampans,  Jnra. 
L.  Charpy«  1886.    38275. 

Marble.  Very  light  yellow.  4  by  4  by  f  inches.  Belyoye,  Jnra.  L.  Ghaipy,  1886. 
38276. 

Marble  [Bampana  rouge  antique].  Doll  red.  4  by  4  by  f  inches.  Sampans, 
Jnra.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38279. 

Jasper  marble.  Pink  and  yellow  mottled.  4|  by  3  by  f  inches.  I/Ablage,  Dam^ 
aris.  Jura.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38280. 

Marble  [bougard].  Gray,  with  white  and  yellowish  tints.  Slab  12  by  2  by  1 
inches.    Nassau.    Gift  of  £.  Fritsch,  New  York. 

Marble  [formoaa].  Bine-gray  and  drab;  some  yellow  spots.  Slab  12  by  12  by 
1  inches.    Nassan.    Gift  of  £.  Fritsch,  New  York. 

ITALY.  * 

fitorpentine  [verd-antique  marble].  Dark  green ;  white  yeined.  4  by  4  by  1  inches. 
Genoa.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.  .28633. 

Greenish,  with  white  veins.    4  by  4  by  1  inches.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28639. 

Green ;  white  veined ;  first  quality.    4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Genoa  quarry.    W. 

T.  Bice,  1882.    26906. 

Marble.    White;  dark  spotted.    Col.  £dw.  Clark,  1880.    25005. 

White,  with  dark  veins.  3-inch  cnbe.  Serravesza.  J.  W.  Tufts,  Boston,  188L 

26164. 

Bed  mixed.    3|  by  5  by  1}  inches.    Levanto,  1881.    26449. 

Black  and  gold.    Slab  about  5f  by  6|  by  1  inches.    Specia,  1881.    26452. 

Pure  white ;  statuary ;  first  quality.    12-inch  cube.  Poggio  Silvestro  quarry. 

WiUiam  T.  Bice,  1882.    26879. 

White,  with  dark  spots;  statuary;  second  quality.    12-inoh  cnbe.    William 

T.  Bice,  1882.    26880. 

White;   ordinary;   second  quality.     12-inch  cube.    William  T.  Bice,  1882. 

26881. 

White;   statuary;   second  quality.    12-inch  cube*    William  T.  Bice,  1882. 

26882. 

White ;  ordinary ;  first  quality.    12-inch  cube.    William  T.  Bice,  1882.    26883. 

White ;  dark  veined ;  second  quality.    8^inch  cnbe.    Gioja  quarry.    William 

T.  Bice,  1882.    26884. 

Light  bine-gray ;  Bardiglio ;  second  quality.    12-inch  cube.    GioJa  quany. 

William  T.  Bice,  1882.    26885. 

— —    Light  blue ;  dark  veined ;  Bardiglio ;  first  quality.    lO^-inch  cube.    WlUlam 
T.  Bice,  1882.    26886. 
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Marble.    Light  blae ;  BardiglioTeined;  second  quality.    11-inoh  cabe.    William  T. 
Rioe,  1882.    26887. 

Pink ;  Breccia ;  first  quality ;  4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Serrarezza  quarry.    William 

T.Rice,  1882.    26888. 

Light  drab;  pink  yeined.    Breccia ;  first  quality.   4  by  4  by  1}  inches.    Grag- 

nana  quarry.    William  T.  Eice,  1882.    26889. 

Yellow ;  first  quality.    4  by  4  by  1}  inches.    Gragnana  quarry.    William  T. 

Rice,  1882.    26890. 

Pinkish ;  Breccia;  first  quality.   4  by  4  by  1|  inches.    Gragnana  quarry.    Will- 

iam T.  Rice,  1882.    26891 

White;  ordinary;  first  quality.   12-inch  cube.    William  T.  Rice,  1882.    26892. 

White;  ordinary;  second  quality.    12-inch  cube.   William  T.  Rice,  1882.   26893. 

White;  statuary;  second  quality.   12-inch  cube.    William  T.  Rice,  1882.   26894. 

White;  yeined;  first  quality.    12- inch   cube.    Vara  quarry.     William  T. 

Rice,  1882.    26892. 

Blue ;  Bardiglio ;  first  quality.   12-inch  cube.    William  T.  Rice,  1882.    26896. 

Black  and  gold.    12-inch  cube.    William  T.  Rice,  1882.    26897. 

Red  mixed ;  first  quality.   11  by  11  by  6  inches.    William  T.  Rice,  1882.    26898. 

White ;  dark  yeined.   Paunazo ;  first  quality.    8i  by  8}  by  5  inches.    Miseglia 

quarry.    William  T.  Rice,  1882.    26899. 

White;  dark  yeined;  Paunazo;  first  quality.    6  by  6  by  4f  inches.    Pescina 

quarry.    William  T.  Rice,  1882.    26900. 

Green;  Breccia;  first  quality.    4  by 4  by  1  inches.    Garfagnana  quarry.    Will- 

iam T.  Rice,  1882.    26906. 

Deep  yellowish  pink ;  first  quality.    4  by  4  by  }  inches.    Verona  quarry.    Will- 

iam T.  Rice»  1882.    26907. 

Brown;  first  quality.  4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Castel  Poggia  quarry.   William  T. 

Rice,  1883.    2690a 

White;  dark  yeined ;  Paunazo;  first  quality.   6-inch  cube.    William  T.  Rice, 

1882.  26901. 

YeUow.   6-inch  cube.    William  T.  Rice,  1882.    26902. 

Marble;  black;  first  quality.    12 -inch  cube.    Collonnata  quarry.    William  T. 

Rice,  1882.    26904. 

Pure  white.   4  by  4  by  f  inc  hes.    Carrara.    Grestola  quarry.     W.  W.  Story, 

1883.  28603. 

White ;  clouded.  4  by  4  by  |  inches.   Carrara.   W.  W.  Story,  1883.   28604. 

White ;  ordinary ;  second  quality.    4  by  4  by  }  inches.    Carrara.    Fantiscritti 

quarry.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28605. 

White ;  dark  yeined«  4  by  4  by  f  inches.    Carrara.    Canale  Bianco  quarry. 

W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28606. 

Pare  white ;  statuary  first  quality.    4  by  4  by  f  inches.    Carrara.    Mossa  Caya 

quarry.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28607. 

Pare  white.    4  by  4  by  }  inches.    Carrara.    Poggio  Silyestro  quarry.    W.  W. 

Story,  1883.    28608. 

White ;  first  quality.    4  by  by  4  by  (  inches.    Carrara.   Canale  Bianco  quarry. 

W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28609. 

Deep  blue-gray ;  nearly  black.    Nero  di  Colona.    4  by  4  by  f  inches.    Caxrara. 

W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28610. 

Pure  white.    4  by  4  by  3}  inches.    Caxrara.   Carpeyola  quarry.   W.  W.  Story* 

1883.    28611. 
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Bftarble.    White ;  slightly  blaUh ;  ordinary.    4  by  4  by  f  inches.    Carrara.    Bavao- 
cione  qnarry.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28612. 

Red  mixed.    4  by  4  by  1  inch.    Specia.    Roeso  di  LoTante  quarry.    W.  W. 

Story,  1883.    28613. 

Black  and  gold.    4  by  4  by  f  inchee.    Specia.    Porto  Yenere  qnany.    W.  W. 

Story,  1883.    28614. 

White.    4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Serravezza.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28620. 

White  and  dark ;  brecciated.   4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Serrayecza.    W.  W.  Story, 

1883.    28621. 

Pure  white  statuary ;  first  quality.    5i  by  3f  by  }  inches.    Serravezza.    W.  W. 

Story,  1863.    28622. 

White ;  Bianco  Falcoraia.    4  by  4  by  f  inches.    Serrayezza.    W.  W.  Story, 

1883.    28623. 

White;   Bianco  Chiaro.     4  by  4  by  }  inches.    I^Serrarezza.    W.  W.  Story, 

1883.    28624. 

White;    statuary.    4   by  4  by  }  inches.     Serravezza.    W.W.  Story,  1883. 

28625. 

Blue  Tcined  (fiorito).    4  by  4  by  f  inches.    Serrarezza.    W.W.  Story,  1883. 

28626. 

Blue  veined  (fiorito) ;  first  quality.    4  by  4  by  f  inches.   Serravezza.    W.  W. 

Story.    1883.    28627. 

Pink  and  white  (mischio).    4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Serravezza.    W.  W.  Stoiy, 

1883.    28628. 

Blue  (Bardiglio).    4  by  4  by  f  inches.    Serravezza.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.   28629. 

Pinkish  (Cnibria).    5f  by  3*  by  i  inches.    Umbria.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28630. 

Light  &wn  color.    4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Umbria.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28632. 

Red.   4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Perugia.    Rosso  di  Perugia  quarry.    W.  W.  Story, 

1883.    28634. 

Nearly  black.   4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Lavagno.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28640. 

White.    4  by  4  by  i  inches.    Ami.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38278. 

White,  dark,  spotted.   4  by  4  by  |  inches.    Piastraccin,  near  Ami.    L.  Charpy, 

1886.    38281. 

Breccia  marble.    Red  and  white  with  dark  spots;  a  fine  breccia.     5|  by3f  byi 
inches.    Monte  Cavo.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28631. 

Black,  yellow  veined.    Portoro.    First  quality.    6  by  6  by  3  inches.    Monte 

d'  Anna  qaarries.    William  T.  Rice,  1882.    26903. 

Bardiglio  marble.    Light  blue-gray ;  mottled.    4  by  4  by  f  inches.    Gioja.    W.  W. 
Story,  1883.    28601. 

Light  blue-gray ;  dark  veined.    4  by  4  by  finches.    GioJa.    W.  W.  Story,  1883. 

28602. 

Marble  [fior  di  Persico].    Four  by  4  by  f  inches.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    26615. 

-• —    Chocolate  red  and  white ;  mottled.   51  by  3|  by  f  inches.    W.  W.  Story,  1883. 
26616. 

Red,  mixed.    4  by  4  by  f  inches.    Levanto.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28617. 

Marble  [giaUo  di  Siena].    Yellow.   Four  specimens.   2^  by  4  by  ^  inches.    Cappa- 
docia.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28618. 

Yellow  and  purplish ;  brecciated.  Two  specimens.  2^  by  4  by  J  inches.    Cappa- 

docia.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28619. 

TraTertine.    Nearly  white;  porous.   4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Tivoli.    W.  W.  Story,  1863. 
28641. 
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TraTortine.  Tellowish.  This  stone  is  popularly  called  "alabaster."  4by4byl  incbes. 
ClvitaVeecbia.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28637. 

Yellowish ;  called  *<  alabaster."   4  by  4  by  1  inches.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    88638. 

Limeatone.  One  of  the  principal  boilding  stones  thronghoat  Tnscany  and  Northern 
Italy.  Is  used  for  fine  work,  door  and  window  trimmings,  and  facings  of  the  base- 
ments of  houses,  especially  in  Florence.  Does  not  withstand  the  climate  for  a 
longer  period  than  twenty  years.  12  by  8  by  8  inches.  Florence,  Italy.  Hon. 
WUliam  T.  Bice,  United  States  consul  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  1882.    27025. 

A  coarse  hard  limestone  used  for  door  and  window  trimmings  and  Dftoings  for 

the  basements  of  houses.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  building  stones  in  use 
throughout  Tuscany  and  Northern  Italy;  12  by  8  by 8  inches.  Leghorn, 
Italy.  Hon.  William  T.  Rice,  United  States  consul  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  1882. 
27006. 

— «-  A  coarse  stone  used  generally  fbr  pav  ing  streets.  Is  also  one  of  the  prinoipal 
building  stones  used  throughout  Tuscany  and  Nerthem  Italy.  12  by  8  by  8 
inches.  Leghorn,  Italy.  Hon.  William  T.  Bice,  United  States  consul  at  Leg- 
horn, Italy,  1882.    27027. 

Breccia  lU  Nngola.    One  of  the  principal  stones  used  I6r  house  trimmings  and 

similar  work  throughout  Tuscany  and  Northern  Italy,  liany  of  the  old 
palaces  are  faced  with  it.  The  stone  is  soft  when  quarried,  but  hardens  on 
exposure.  12  by  8  by  8  inches.  Leghorn,  Italy.  Hon.  William  T.  Sice, 
United  States  consul  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  1882.    27028. 

Hard  travertine.    A  hard,  fine-grained  limestone  used  for  general  building 

purposes.  Was  much  nsed  in  old  tim  es  in  building  palaces.  Is  one  of  the 
principal  building  stones  used  throughout  Tuscany  and  Northern  Italy.  12 
by  8  by  8  inches.  Leghorn,  Italy.  Hon.  William  T.  Rice,  United  States  con- 
sul at  Leghorn,  Italy,  1882.    27029. 

Travertine  of  Tarrana.    One  of  the  principal  stones  used  for  house-trimmings 

and  monuments  throughout  Tuscany,  and  in  general  use  in  the  North  of  Italy. 
Is  a  soft  stone,  but  is  said  to  stand  the  weather  well.  12  by  8  by  8  inches. 
Leghorn,  Italy.  Hon.  William  T.  Rice,  United  States  consul  at  Leghorn, 
Italy,  1882.    27030. 

An  ordinary  stone  from  quarries  around  Leghorn.    Is  used  generally  only 

whene  it  is  to  be  covered  with  mortar.  Rarely  used  for  firm  work.  One  of 
the  prinoipal  building  stones  throughout  Tuscany  and  Northern  Italy.  12  by 
8  by  8  inches.  Leghorn,  Italy.  Hon.  William  T.  Rice,  United  States  consul 
at  Leghorn,  Italy,  1882.    27031. 

Granite.  Coarse ;  light  gray.  6-inch  cube.  Milan.  Montorfina  quarry.  William 
T.Rice,  1882.    26909. 

Fine ;  dark  gray.    6-inch  cube.    Milan.    Biella  quarry.   William  T.Rice,  1882. 

26910. 

Coarse ;  light  pink.   6-inch  cube.    Milan.    Bavena  Quarry.    William  T.  Rice, 

1882.    26911. 

Quartsite.  A  natural  slab.  4  feet  8|  inches  long,  3  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  1  inch 
thick.    Luserna.    Centennial,  1876.    25207. 

Volcanic  tuff.    (Peperino.)  4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Marino.   W.  W.  Story,  1883.   28635. 

Sandstone.    Micaceous ;  blue-gray.  4  by  4  by  1  inches.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28636. 

rORTUGAL. 

Limestone.  Light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.  From  quarries  at  Ontil,  Cantanhede, 
District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.  Portuguese  Centennial  CommisBio&,  1876. 
27782. 
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Limestone.    Very  light  drab ;  fine  and  compaot.    From  qoarriefl  at  Uhoetro^ 

bra,  Dlstriot  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Proyince.    Portagnese  Centennial  Commiarion, 
1876.    27786. 

Light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc,  the  lame  as  last.    27779. 

Light  pink  tinted ;  fine  and  compact.    From  qnarriea  at  Zamb^jal,  Cantanhedci 

District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portngnese  Centennial  Cofnmissioo, 
1876.    27781. 

— —  Light  drab ;  fine  and  compaot.  From  quarries  at  Pampilhora,  Coimbzai  Dis- 
trict of  Coimbra,  Beira  Proyince.  Portngnese  Centennial  Commissioiif  1876. 
27787. 

Buff;  fine  and  compact ;  with  many  small  veins.    Used  for  making  quicklime. 

From  qaarries  at  CoYoez,  Cantanhede,  District  of  Coimbzai  Beira  FlroTinoe. 
Portagaese  Centennial  Commisaion,  1876.    27757. 

Light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.    Used  for  making  quicklime.    Qnairies  at 

£ga,  Condeixa,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portngnese  Centennial 
Commission,  1876.    27745. 

Qray ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  as  above.    27791. 

Light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27793. 

Very  light  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    Quarries  at  Lourelra,  Condeixa,  District 

of  Coimbra,   Beira   Province.    Portuguese   Centennial   Commission,  1876. 
27748. 

Lithographic ;  very  light  brown ;  compact ;  finely  fossiliferous.    From  quarries 

at  Pedreiras  do  Coi^o,  Condeixa,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Por- 
tuguese Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27755. 

— ^  Light  colored ;  very  fine  and  compact.  From  quarries  at  Alto  do  Sangradas, 
Condeixa,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.  Portuguese  Centennial  Com- 
mission, 1876.    27746. 

Dark  gray;  fine  and  compact.    From  quarries  at  Cape  Mondego,  Beira  Prov- 

ince.   Centennial,  1876.    27803. 

Dark  gray;  fine  and  compact.    Cape  Mondego,  Beira  Province.    Centennial, 

1876.    27802. 

— o  Very  dark  gray ;  fine  and  compact.  From  quarries  at  Dta.  de  Sto.  Amero,  Fi- 
gueira  da  Foz,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.  Portuguese  Centennial 
Coooimission,  1876.    27805. 

— —  Light  yellowish  brown ;  very  fine  and  compact.  From  quarries  at  Fonestillo, 
Figueira  da  Foz,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.  Portngnese  Centen- 
nial Conmiission,  1876.    27814. 

— —  Light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.  From  quarries  at  Boria,  Figueira  da  Fos, 
District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.  Portuguese  Centennial  Commission, 
1876.    27809. 

^—  Light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.  From  quarries  at  Brenha,  Figueira  da  Fos, 
District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.  Portuguese  Centennial  Commission, 
1876.    27811. 

-^ —    Drab  and  yellow ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  last.    liJ78l2. 

Light  colored ;  finely  fossiliferous.    From  quarries  at  Salmanha,  Figneira  da 

Foz,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.     Portuguese  Centennial  Conmiis- 
sion, 1876.    27798. 

Light  colored ;  compact;  fossiliferous.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  last.    27795. 

-^—  Drab ;  fine  and  compact.  From  quarries  at  Arrovella,  Figueira  da  Foe,  District 
of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.  Portuguese  Centennial  Conuniision,  1876. 
27751. 
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Limestone.    Drab;  fine  and  oompaot;  aemi-orysta  lline.    PeneHa,  Beira  Proyince. 
27726. 

Gray;  fine  and  oompaot.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  abore.    27728. 

Very  light  brown ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality!  etc.,  lame  as  aboTC.    27739. 

Light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.    Quarries  at  Yeiride,  Monte  Mor-Velho,  Dis- 

trict of  Coimbra,  Beira  Proyince.    Portngnese  Centennial  Commission^  1876. 
27747. 

Coarse ;  light  color^.    From  quarries  at  Penacora  e  Frinmes,  District  of  Co- 

imbra, Beira  Proyince.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    277^. 

Light  yellowish ;  compact ;  oolitic.    From  quarries  at  Alrito,  Poiares,  District 

of  Coimbra,  Beira  Proyince.     Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,   1876. 
27721. 

Light  colored ;  fine  and  yesicnlar.    Quarries  at  Ponte  doEspinhal,  Penella,  Dis- 

trict of  Coimbra,  Beira  Proyioce.    Portuguese  Centenniid  Commission,  1876. 
27743. 

Lithographic ;  dull  brownish ;  compact.    Bordallo,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira 

Proyince.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27783. 

Compact ;  light  colored ;  oolitic    From  quarries  at  Lombas,  Batalha,  District 

of  Leiria.    American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37899. 

Coarse ;  drab.    From  quarries  at  Corredara,  Porto  de  Moz,  District  of  Leiria. 

Estremadura  Proyince.    American  Institute  Mining  Engineers,  1386.    87900. 

Dark  blue-gray,   nearly  black ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,   same  as 

above.    37901.  , 

Compact;  light  red.    From  quarries  at  Nazareth,  Alcobaca,  District  of  Leiria, 

Estremadura  Proyince.    American   Institute   of  Mining  Engineers,   1886. 
37902. 

Pinkish;  fine  and  compact;  crystalline.    Locality, etc., same  as  aboye.    37903. 

Light  colored ;  compact ;  finely  fossiliferous.   American  Institute  of  Mining  En- 

gineers, 1886.    37921. 

Limestone,  argillaceous.  Deodritic;  light  yellow;  fine  and  compact.  From 
quarries  at  Cuzelhas,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Proyince.  Portuguese  Centen- 
nial Commission,  1876.    23784. 

Fine ;  yery  light  colored.    From  quarries  at  An^an,  Cantanhede,  District  of 

Coimbra,  Beira  Proyince.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27780. 

Drab ;  fine  and  compact    Quarries  at  Ega,  Condeixa,  District  of  Coimbrsi 

Beira  Proyince.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27758. 

Very  light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.    From  quarries  at  Alhadas,  Figneira  da 

Foz,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Proyince.   Portuguese  Centennial  Commission, 
1876.    2780a 

Bluish  drab ;  yery  fine  and  compact.    From  quarries  at  Serra  da  Boa  Yiagem, 

Figueirada  Foz,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Proyince.    Portuguese  Centen- 
nial Commission,  1876.    27804. 

Nearly  white ;  chalky.    From  quarries  at  Caryalhal,  Figneira  da  Foz,  District 

of  Coimbra,  Beira  Proyince.     Portuguese  Centennial   Conmiission,  1876. 
27810. 

-  Light  drab  and  gray.    Quarries  at  Porto  Barrao,  Montemor  Yelho,  District  of 

Coimbra,  Beira  Proyince.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27750. 

Very  light  colored;  fine  and  compact.    Quarries  at  Janianes,  Penella,  District  of 

Coimbra,  Beira  Proyince.    Portuguese  Centennial  Ooomiission,  1876.    27744. 

Light  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    From  quarries  at  Janianes,  Penella,  District  of 

Coimbra,  Beira  Proyince.    Portuguese  Centennial  Comndssion,  1876.    27316. 
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Limestone  Breccia.  Brown ;  from  qnarriM  at  Monte  Arrvia,  Coimbra,  Dktrict  of 
Coimbra,  Beira  Provinoe.     Portagneae  Centennial  Commiaeioni  1876.    877(95. 

Limestone  [marble].  Light  yellow ;  fine  and  oompaot.  From  qoarriee  at  Ando- 
rinha,  Cantanhede,  District  of  Coimbra,  Belra  Province.  Portngdese  Centennial 
Commitoion,  1876.    2777& 

Ligbt  pinkish  drab;  fine  and  oompaot.    Qaarries  at  Condeixa  a  ^'elha,  Con- 

deiza.  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.  Portngaese  Centeniilal  Conunis- 
sion,  1876.    87788. 

Red  and  yellow;  mottled;  fine  and  compact.    Two  specimens.    Locality,  etc., 

same  as  last.    87789. 

Pink  and  yellow  mottled,  with  dark  spots;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc., 

same  as  last.    87790. 

Very  light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.  From  qnarries  at  Amaxoeirai  Coindeiza, 

District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portngnese  Centennial  Commissioii, 
1876.    87792. 

Compact;  pinkish.    Qnarries   at  Ameiro  de  fora,  Flgaeira  da  Fos,  District 

of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.   Portngaese  Centennial  Commission,  i9t6,  87742. 

Light  lavender ;  very  fine  and  compact.    From  qaarries  at'Pincho,  ilgneira  ds 

Foz,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Provinoe.    Portngaese  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, 1876.    87806. 

White,  dark  spotted ;  very  fine  and  compact.  From  qaarries  at  Zameirao,  Figa- 

eira  da  Fez,  District    of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portngaese  Centennial 
Commission,  1876.    87754. 

Light  colored ;  compact;  fossiliferons.    Locality,  etc., same  as  last.     87799. 

Pink ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  last.    87796. 

Light  pink;  fine  and  compact.    Locality, etc., same  as  last.    87797. 

Very  light  colored,  pink  tinted ;  fine  and  compact.  Locality,  etc.,  same  aslasi 

87807. 

Light  pink ;  fine  and  oompaot.    From  qnarries  at  Farrestello,  Figoeira  da  Foi, 

District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portngaese  Centennial  Commission, 
1876.    87813. 

Qray ;  crystalline.     8  by  8  by  1  inches.    Qaarries  at  Alveite,  Poiares,  District  of 

Coimbra,  Beira  Province.     Portngaese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    87780. 

— ^  Yellow,  with  light  pnrple  stripes ;  very  fine  and  compact.  From  qaarries  de- 
nominated Ferrarias,  Fiibrioas,  Ledadnraf  and  Lohral,  sitnated  in  the  "  Fro- 
gnesias"  of  St.  Migael  and  Santa  Enfemia,  Penella,  District  of  Coimbra, 
Beira  Province.    Portngnese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27785. 

Light  drab ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    87815. 

-  Light  brown  with  streaks  of  doll  red ;  fine  and  compact.  Locality,  etc.,  samess 

above.    87787. 

Dnll  pinkish  with  fine  veins  of  white  calcite.    Very  fine  and  compact.    Local- 

ity, etc.,  same  as  above.    87729. 

' —    Dnll  red;  very  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    87730. 

Drab,  pink  tinted;  very  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.   87731. 

White  crystalline,  spotted  and  blotched  with  light  red ;  very  fine  and  eompaot. 

Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    87738. 

»^  Tellow-tinged  with  pink,  with  vein  of  white  calcite ;  very  fine  and  oompaot. 
Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    87734. 

Very  light  pinkish ;  fine  and  compact,  with  many  minnte  veins.  Looalityy  ete.| 

same  as  above.   87735. 
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Limestone  [marble].  Dall  red  with  li|;lit  stroaks;  very  fine  and  compact.  From 
c^narrios  denominated  FerrartaSy  Fdbricas,  Ledadura,  and  Lohralf  sitnated  iu  the 
''Fregaesias"  of  St.  Mignel  and  Santa  Eiifemia,  Penella,  District  of  Coimbra, 
Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    97T3G. 

Light  pink  with  drab  yeins;  very  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as 

aboTC.    27737. 

Very  light  brown  with  dull  red  stripes;  very  fine  and  compact.  Locality,  etc. 

same  as  above.    27738. 

Very  light  pink ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27740. 

Drab  with  pink  and  yellow  streaks ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same 

as  above.    27741. 

Dull  reddish  brown;  very  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above. 

27733. 

Light  and  dark  gray  mottled ;  crystalline.  8  by  8  by  1  inches.  From  the  quarries 

of  the  Estremoz  Marble  Quarrying  Company,  Estremoz,  Alemtejo  Province. 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37914. 

•    White;  crystalline.  8  by  8  by  1  inches.  Locality,  etc., same  as  above.    37915. 

White ;  crystalline.   8  by  8  by  1  inches.  Locality,  etc.,  as  above.    37916. 

Same  as  above.   37917. 

Yellowish  white,  with  red  blotches ;  crystalline.   8  by  8  by  1^  inches.    Locality, 

etc.,  same  as  above.    37918. 

White;  crystalline.   10|  by  lOi  by  f  inches.  Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.  37911. 

White  with  yellow  veins ;  crystalline.  8  by  8  by  1  inches.   From  quarries  at  Es- 

tremoz, Alemtejo  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.  27723. 

Yellow.    10^  by  lOj  by  f  inches.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27671. 

Very  light  drab.   10^  by  10^  by  1  inches.   From  quarries  at  Porto  Salvo,  Alemtejo 

Province.    American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37913. 

Whit« ;  crystalline.    8  by  8  by  1  inches.    From  q  uarries  and  V ianna  do  Alemtejo. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37919. 

White ;  crystalline.  8  by  8  by  I  inches.    From  quarries  at  Borba,  Alemtejo  Prov- 

ince. American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37920. 

Dark  blue  gray  and    white   mottled;  crystalline.  6-Inch  cube.    Locality  as 

above.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.  27724. 

Pink  mottled.   10^  by  10^  by  f  inches.   Quarries  at  Pero  Pinheiro  Estremadura 

Province.    Two  specimens.  Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.  27666. 

Light  red ;  mottled.    10^  by  10^  by  f  inches.   Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above. 

27667. 

Very  light  drab.    10|  by  10^  by  f  inches.   Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.  27668. 

Water  blue ;  coarsely  crystalline.    10^  by  10|  by  f  inches.   Locality,  etc.,  same 

as  above.  27669. 

Light  and  dark  red.     Two  specimens.     10^  by  lOj  by  |  inches.    Locality,  etc., 

same  as  above.    27673. 

Light  colored;  fossiliferous.     Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.  American  Insti- 

tute of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37912. 

Dull  pink ;  very  fine  and  compact.  From  the  quarries  of  Joaquim  Pires,  Serra 

da  Lagar,  Anciao,  District  of  Leira,  Estremadura  Province.  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.   37895. 

Dull  red ;  very  fine  and  compact.     From  the  quarries  of  Manoel  Znarte,  Lagar- 

teira,  Anciao,  District  of  Leiria,  Estremadura  Province.    American  lustittite 
of  Mining  Engineers,  188r».     37894. 
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Limestone  [marble].    Bo<1  mottled;  fossil iferous.     10^  by  10^  by  1  inches.    Locality, 
etc.,  saiue  as  above.    37909. 

Dark  blae  gray ;  fine  and  com  pact.    5  by  5  by  1  inches.    Qaanies  at  C intra,  Dis- 

triot  of  Lisbon,  Estremadara  Province.    Centennial,  1876.    27677. 

YcUowish  gray;  crystalline.    5  by  5  by  1  inches.    Quarries  atCintra,  District  of 

Lisbon,  Estremadnra  Province.    Centennial  1876.    27674. 

Gray;  fine  and  compact.    5  by  5  by  1  inches.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above. 

27675. 

Coarse;  gray;  crystaline.    5  by  5byl  inohes.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above. 

27676. 

Light  and  dark  gray,  mottled ;  fine  and  compact.  4|  by  5^  by  1  inches.    Local- 

ity, etc.,  same  as  above.    27<I78. 

Coarsely  crystalline;    whiter.    4^  by  5^  by  1  inches.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as 

above.    27679. 

-^ —    Black;  very  fine  and  comx^act.    10|  by  10^  by  1  inohes.    Locality,  etc.,Bame  as 
above.    27672. 

Yellow ;  fine  and  compact.     10  by  10  by  1  inches.    From  quarries  at  Cintra, 

District  of  Lisbon.    American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  18!)6.    37910. 

Lisbon,  Portugal.    American  Institute  Mining  Engineers,  1886.     37841. 

White ;  crystalline.     5  by  5  by  1  inches.    From  the  Peuha  Longa  quarries. 

Cruz  dus  Quarto  Carminhos,  Cintra,  District  of  Lisbon,  Estremadura  Prov- 
ince.   American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37888. 

Dark  gray;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    37889. 

Dark  blue-gray  and  white ;  crystalline.    4  by  6  by  1  inches.  Las  Gon^ala.    Lo- 

cality,  etc.,  otherwise  as  above.    37890. 

Yellowish ;  coarsely  fossil iforous.    10^  by  10^  by  ^  inches.    From  quarries  at  To- 

Jal,  Estremadura  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27670. 

White ;  coarsely  crystallino.  8  by  8  by  1  inches.    Portuguese  Centennial  Com- 
mission, 1876.    27722. 

Shell  limestone.    Coarse,  cellular.     Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27794. 

Fine ;  light  colored.     Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.     27800. 

Fine ;  light  colored.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27801. 

Bituminous  limestone.    Very  light  brown.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27759. 

Calcarious  conglomerate.    Coarse;  reddish.     Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.   27760. 

Calcarious  conglomerate  [marble].  Coarse;  reddish;  variegated.  8  by  6  by  1 
inches.  From  quarries  in  the  Arrabida  Mountains,  District  of  Lisbon,  Estre- 
madura Province.     Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27717. 

Marble.    Coarse;  red;  variegated.   9^  by  7^  by  f  inches.    Locality,  etc.,  same 

as  above.    27718. 

Marble.     Coarse;  pink  and  yellow  variegated.    8  by  6  by  1  inches.     Locality, 

etc.,  same  as  above.    27719. 

Dolomite.     Compact;   fiuely  cellular;   dark  drab.      Used  for  making   qaicklime 
From  quarries  near  San  Miguel  in  the  mountain  of  Poiares,  District  of  Coim- 
bra,  Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commibsiou,  1876.    27752. 

Sandstone.    Fine;  red.    Penella,  Beira  Province.    27761. 

Ferruginous;  fine;  red.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27767. 

Fine;  gray.    From  quarries  at  San  Miguel,  District  of  Leiria,  Estremadara 

Province.    American  Institute  of  Mining  Kugiiioers,  18H6.     37898. 

Fine;  very  light  brown.     From  quarries  at  Pombal,  District  of  Leiria,  Estre- 

madara Province.    American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.     37896. 

Calcareous  sanclstoue.    Coarse ;    light  colored.    Penella,  Beira  Province.    27817. 
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Calcareoos  sandstone.  Gray ;  oompaot.  From  quarries  at  L  apa,  District  of  Leiria, 
EHtromadura  ProviDoe.     American  Institute  of  Mining  EDginoers,  1886.    37897. 

Mica  granite.  Fine ;  reddish.  From  quarries  at  Gramacos,  Oliveira  do  Hospital,  Dis- 
trict of  Coimbra,  Beira  Provinoe.  Portuguese  Centenuial  Commission,  1876.  27818. 

— ^    Coarse ;  gray.    From  quarries  at  Santa  Ovaia,  Oliyeira  do  Hospital,  District  of 
Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27819. 

Gray ;  coarse ;  porpbyritic.    From  quarries  at  Psdreirada  S^,  Taboa,  District  of 

Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27820. 

Fine ;  light  gray.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876,    27775. 

Slate.  Coarse  blue-gray.  From  quarries  at  Espariz,  Taboa,  District  of  Coimbra, 
Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27756. 

Qranite.  Coarse;  gray.  5  by  5  by  1  inches.  Cintra,£8tremadura Province.  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    ^893. 

Marble.    Pink;  fine  and  compact.    Lisbon.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission, 

1876.    26450. 
Dolomite  fmarble].  White ;  crystalline.    5  by  5  by  1  inches.   Terra  do  Tanque.   Es- 

tremadura  Province.    37891. 

White ;  crystalline.    4  by  5  by  f  inches.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  last.    37892. 

Limestone  (stalagmatic).  Brown  mottled ;  irregular  oval  mass,  about  17  by  8  by 
4  inches.    Kock  of  Gibraltar.    Centennial  Commission,  1876.    25027. 

Stalagmite  [marble].  Brown.  Small  slab,  3  by  4  inches.  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  A. 
K.  Crittenden,  1886.     38444. 

Hornblende  andesite  (?).  Fine  dark  gray,  nearly  black,  with  small  white  spots. 
This  stone  is  used  in  hewn  and  rubble  work  in  localities  where  there  is  no  other. 
It  is  very  easy  to  cut  in  blocks  of  any  size.  5-inch  cube.  From  quarries  near 
Ponta  Delgada,  on  the  Island  of  BiU)  Miguel,  Azores.  Portuguese  Centennial 
Comuiissiou,  1876.    37J04. 

Basalt.  Coarsely  vesicular;  dark  gray,  almost  black  in  color.  Used  for  hewn  stone 
of  inferior  quality  to  remain  in  sight  in  buildings  of  a  superior  construction.  Also 
used  as  an  imitation  of  hewn  stone  when  covered  with  cement,  which  adheres 
very  well  to  the  asperities  of  the  stone,  and  as  hewn  and  rubble  stones  in  inferior 
constructions.    Locality,  etc.,  as  above.   37905. 

Dark  gray ;  fine  and  compact;  somewhat  vesicular.    This  stone  is  very  hard 

and  difficult  to  how,  and  on  this  account  is  used  only  for  rubble  work  and  as 
loose  stone  in  breakwaters.    Locality,  etc.,  as  above.    37906. 

Dark  gray,  nearly  black ;  very  vesicular.    Used  as  a  second-rate  stone  in  the 

commonest  kind  of  hewn  work.    Locality,  etc.,  as  above.    37907. 

Fine  and  compact;  dark  gray.    A  first-class  stone,used  in  hewn  work  in  build- 

ings of  superior  construction.     Locality,  etc.,  as  above.    37908. 

Ked;  ferruginous;  coarsely  vesicular.   Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerifie,  Canary  Islands. 

Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27712. 

Pozzuolana.  Volcanic  clay ;  employed  with  great  success  to  give,  when  mixed  with 
lime  not  hydraulic  or  slightly  hydraulic,  the  properties  which. the  latter  requires 
for  composing  hydraulic  mortars.  Very  abundant  in  St.  Michaels,and  explored 
in  great  scale  in  the  suburbs  of  Ponta  Delgada  for  the  buildings  of  the  locality 
and  for  exportation  to  the  continent  of  Portugal.  It  is  generally  employed  in 
all  the  public  works  of  the  country.  In  constructions  out  of  water,  or  in  hy- 
draulic works  by  tides  or  in  fresh  wator,  the  masonry  is  made  with  mortar  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  lime  and  three  parts  of  pozzuolana,  using  lime  not  hydraulic 
for  the  first  kind  of  works  and  slightly  hydraulic  for  the  second.  For  works 
constantly  exposed  to  the  sea  slightly  hydraulic  lime,  pozzuolana,  and  coarse 
sand  are  mixed  together  in  equal  parts.  (Portngueas  Centennial  Catalognei 
p.  95).    Locality,  etc.,  as  above.    35527. 
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Artificial  Btouc,  formed  by  inixing  pozznolana  with  lime  as  described  above.  Local- 
ity, etc.,  Haiiie  as  last.    355iJ7. 

Volcanic  tufif.    Dark  gray.    Grand  Canary  Islands.    Portngnese  Centenuiml  Conr 
mission,  1876.    27710. 

-  Coarse ;  dull  red.    Grand  Canary  Islands.  Portngnese  Centennial  Commiarion, 

1876.    27713, 

SPAIN. 

Calcareous  breccia  [marble].  Coarse;  drab  and  light  brown.  From  qnarries  in 
Saragossa  Province.    Sx)aniHli  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27694. 

A  coarse  breccia,  made  np  of  fragments  of  nearly  black  limestone  embedded 

in  a  brown  gronnd  mass.    From  qnarries  at  Cbodes,  Saragossa  ProYince. 
Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27692. 

Like  the  last,  but  more  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  the  same.    27693. 

Coarse  ;  dull,  with  white  veins.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  abov6.    27698. 

Made  up  of  fragments  of  nearly  black  limestone  embeded  in  a  white  crystalline 

ground  mass.    From  qnarries  at  Ricla,  Saragossa  Province.    Spanish  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  1876.    27696. 

Coarse ;  composed  of  fragments  of  dark  and  ferruginous  limestone  cemented  by 

white  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime.    From  quarries  at  Morata,  Saragossa 
Province.    Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27714. 

— —    Dull  red  and  white ;  cellular.    From  quarries  at  Pueblade  Alborton,  Saragossa 
Province.     Sjiauish  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27688. 

Limestone  [marble].  Very  light  drab,  with  fine  pink  veins;  fine  and  compact. 
From  ([narrios  in  Saragossa  Province.  Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1876. 
27695. 

Coarse ;  yellowish.     Locality,  etc.,  s«ime  as  above.    27697. 

Very  dark  drab,  with  white  and  red  veins;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc., 

same  as  above.    27690. 

Dull  red;  fine  and  compact.     From  qnarries  at  Ricla,  Saragossa   Province. 

Spanish  Centennial  Commi  ssion,  1876.    27684. 

Gray;  crystalline.    6  by  6  by  1  inches.    Mnrcia,  Murcia  Province.    Spanish 

Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27774. 

Red  and  yellow  mottled ;   fine  and  compact.  6  by  6  by  1  inches.    Cehegin,  Mnrcia 

Province.    Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27706. 

Dark  blue-gray  and  white  mottled;  crystalline.    5  by  r>  by  1  inches.     Alma. 

zarron,  Murcia  Province.     Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27707. 

•    Dark  blue-gray;  crystalline.    Panticosa,    11  uosca  Province.    Spanish  Centen- 
nial Commission,  1876.    27683. 

• Nearly  black  with  wliitish  veins  ;  very  fine  and  compact.    5  by  5  by  1  inches. 

Callosa  de  Eusarria,  Alicante  Province.    Sx>auish  Centennial  Commission, 

1876.     27711. 

Dark  yellow;  compact.    8  by  8  by  U  inches.    Nueva  Esparta.    36998. 

Limestone.  Bluish  drab ;  fine  and  compact.  From  quarries  in  Saragossa  Province. 
Spanish  Centennial  Commission.    27700. 

Drab.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27821. 

Deep  bine-black ;  very  fine  and  compact.     From  qnarries  at  Ricla,  Saragossa 

Province.    Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27763. 

Dark  gray ;  compact.    Puebla  de  Alliorton,  Saragossa  Province.    Spanish  Cen- 

tennial Commission,  1876.    27689. 
— '    Pinkish ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27765. 
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Limestone.  Nearly  white ;  coarse ;  cellnlar.  From  qnarries  at  Calatayud,  Saragossa 
Province.    SpaniBli  Centeunial  Conimissson,  1876.    2768G. 

Dark  gray ;  compact.    Looalityi  etc.,  same  as  above.    27691. 

"—    White;    semi-crystalline.     From    qnarries  at  Aihama,  Saragoasa  Province. 
Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27764. 

Compact ;  dark  gray.    6-inch  cnhe.    Mnrcia,  Murcia  Province.    Spanish  Cen- 

tennial Commission,  1876.    27773. 

Chalk.    From  qnarries  at  Calatayud,  Saragossa  Province.    Spanish  Centen- 

nial Commission,  1876.    27685. 

Gypsum.  Compact ;  gray.  From  qnarries  at  Ricla,  Saragossa  Province.  Spanish 
Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27768. 

Compact ;  dark  gray.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27687.  -' 

Alabaster ;  pure  white;  translucent.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27699. 

Alabaster;  white.    From  quarries  at  Snragossa,  Saragossa  Province.    Span- 

ish Centennial  Commission,  1H76.    27701. 

Alabaster;  pnrewhit/C;  translucent.    7|  by  7J  by  1  inches.     l«Yom  qnarries  in 

the  province  of  Guadulnjara.    American  Institute  Mining  Engineers,  1886. 

34r):5r). 

— —    Compact;  blue-gray  and  yellowish  gray, mottled.    From  Murcia,  Murcia  Pro- 
yince.    Spaiiish  Centennial  Commission,  1886.    27705. 

Shell  limestone.  Coarse;  light  bufT.  Murcia,  Murcia  Province.  Spanish  Centen- 
nial Comniibsion,  1876.    27703. 

Coarse  and  friable ;  light  colored.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27772. 

Fine ;   light  colored ;  cellular.    Murcia,  Mnrcia  Province.    Centeunial,  1876. 

27771. 

Calcareous  sandstone.  Very  light  brown ;  fine ;  cellular.  Locality,  etc.,  as  above. 
27716. 

Light  colored.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27769. 

Fine;  light  yellow.    6-inch  cube.    Murcia,  Murcia  Province.    Spanish  Cen- 

tennial Commission,  1876.    27776. 

Light  pinkish ;  cellular.    5-inch  cube.    Santa  Maria,  Oveido  Province.    Span- 

ish Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27715. 

Dolomite.    Coarse ;  drab.    Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27777. 

Calcareous  tufa.  Yellowish ;  compact  but  cellular.  6-inch  cube.  Locality,  etc., 
as  above.    27704. 

Sandstone.  Green;  colored  by  copper  oxide.  San  Bomando  Morrano,  Iluesca  Pro- 
vince.   Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27702. 

Slate.    Blue-black.    25083. 

(7)  Africa. 

ALGERIA. 

Marble.  "  Janne  antique  dord."  Yellow  and  yellow  pink-8]K>tted.  Two  specimens. 
.Slab  12  by  12  by  f  inches.  Western  Algeria,  E.  Fritsch,  New  York,  1886. 
:W'I40. 

•*  Paonazzo  rosso."    Dull  reil.    Slab  12  by  12  by  }  inches.    Westi'rn  Algeria.    E. 

Fritscb,  New  York,  1886.     38441. 

'Manne  chiaro  ondatd/'     Yellowish;  red  veined.    Slab  12  by  12  by  f  inches. 

Western  Algeria.    E.  Fritsch,  New  York.,  iaS6.    38442. 

**  Jaunerosd.**    Yellowish;  red  veined.    S1abl2by  12  by  finches.    Western  Al- 

geria.   E.  Fritsch,  New  York,  1886.    38443. 

<'Ro6e  Clare.''    Light-rose  tinted.    Slab  12  by  12  by  1  inches.    Western  AI@a. 

ria.    £.  Fritsch,  New  York,  1887.     3883U. 
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Marble.    **  Jaspe  rouge."   A  Jasper  red  breccia,  with  light  spots  and  streaks.    Slab  12 
by  12  by  1  inches.    Western  Algeria.    Gift  of  £.  Frit«oh,  New  York.    38841. 

"Breche  sanguin^.''    Blood-red,  light  and  dark.    Western  Algeria.    Gift  of 

E.  Fritsch,  New  York.    39840. 

EGYPT. 

Onyx  marble.    From  quarries  at  Blad  Becam,  near  rayine  of  Oned-Abdallah, 
Egypt  (t).    PoUshed  block,  8i  by  7  by  7  inches.    25343. 

This  stone,  the  so-called  Egyptian  onyx,  is  composed  princifMillyof  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  and  occurs  in  large  beds  among  the  Tertiary  limestones  of  Blad 
Bocam  (marble  country),  near  the  ravine  of  Oued-Abdallah.  The  old  quar- 
ries which  supplied  the  inhabitants  of  Bomo  and  Carthage  with  the  fine 
translucent  marble  used  in  the  interior  decorations  of  their  houses  and  mon- 
uments were  here  situated.  Tliese  quarries  were  for  over  1,000  years  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1849  that  they  were  re- 
discovered by  a  French  gentleman,  M.  Dolmonto.  In  ancient  times  the  stone 
was  cut  into  small  vases  for  holding  precious  ointments.  It  is  now  imported 
in  considerable  quantities  into  Paris,  whore  it  U  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  time-pieces,  small  vases,  candlesticks,  and  similar  objects.  (On  Build- 
ing and  Ornamental  Stones,  by  £.  Hull,  p.  149.) 

Onyx  marble.  From  quarries  at  Blad  Becam,  near  ravine  of  Oned-Abdallah, 
Egypt  (T).    Polished  block,  18  by  8f  by  7  inches. 

This  stone,  popularly  called  Oriental  alabaster,  is  another  variety  of  mar- 
ble derived  from  quarries  in  Egypt,  and  employo<l  in  works  of  art,  except 
statuary,  both  in  ancient  and  modi  a)  val  times.  Its  stalagmitic  origin  is  at 
once  apparent  n))on  inspection.  The  color  is  that  of  amber,  or  rich  yellow- 
ish brown,  of  various  shades  arranged  in  folds  or  wavy  parallel  bands; 
sometimes  it  is  beautifully  iridescent.  The  mammiUatcd  structure  so  cliar- 
octoristic  of  deposits  due  to  filtration  or  percolation  is  also  not  infrequent. 
This  stone  was  largely  employed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt  in 
the  formation  of  canopi  (or  ji^rs  snrmonnte<l  by  sculptured  images  of  the 
dog-headed  god),  in  which  were  deposited  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  Besides 
these  smaller  objects,  large  cinerary  urns  were  forme<l  of  this  material. 
This  stone  is  popularly  calloil  alabaster,  but  is  entirely  different  from  tme 
alabaster  in  composition.  (On  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones,  by  £. 
Hull,  p.  150.    See  text,  p.  475.) 

Travertine.  '^Orieutalal  alabaster. '^  Yellowish  and  nearly  colorless.  Two  speci- 
mens. 4  by  4  by  i  and  4  by  2  by  f  inches.  Bowker,  Torrey  &  Co.,  Boston,  1884. 
36774. 

Porphyrlte.  Egyptian  porphyry  or  "  rosoo  antico."  Very  dark  rwl,  with  pink  por- 
phyritic  feldspars.  2^  by  2  by  ^  inches.  From  quarries  near  the  firet  cataract  of 
the  Nile.    48G3. 

Nummulitlc  limoBtone.  A  portion  of  one  of  the  stops  formerly  loading  to  the  obe- 
lisk at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  now  in  Central  Park,  New  York.  Alexandria.  Com- 
mander U.   II.  Oorringo,  U.  S.  Navy,  1881,    2mKy. 

Granite.  A  block  of  red  hornblende  biotite  granite  found  in  the  d6bris  at  the  footof 
the  Egyptian  obelisk  at  Alexandria  by  Commander  Gorringe  during  the  excava* 
tions  preparatory  to  its  removal  to  New  York.  That  the  fragment  was  originally 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  obelisks  now  in  New  York  and  London  is  undoubted, 
though  of  which  can  not  with  certainty  be  told.  The  specimen  still  shows  the 
original  carving.    Syene.    Commander  H.  H.  Gorringe,  U.  S.  Navy,  1881.    26815. 

A  block  of  blue-gray  hornblende  mica  granite,  being  a  portion  of  a  large  col- 

uum  found  in  the  d6bris  at  Alexandria  during  the  excavations  preparatory  to 
the  removal  of  the  obelisk  to  New  York.  The  locality  from  whence  the  rook 
was  originally  taken  is  not  known.  Alexandria.  Commander  U.  H.Qor* 
ringe,  1881.    2o817. 
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(8)  Asia. 

TURKEY. 

Marble.    Pink.    Seitan,  Isle  of  Samoa.   9  by  11  by  1  inches.    Torkish  Centennial 
Commission,  1876.    27086. 

CHINA. 

G-ranlte.    Light  gray.    Circular  disk,  about  5  inches  in  diameter  and  1  inch  thick. 
Uong-Kong.     John  Long,  1683.    28576. 

Rhyolite.    Compact;  light  brown.  Suburbs  of  Ningpo.  8  b>  4  by  2  inches.  Chinese. 
Centennial  Commission,  1876.    38580. 

Tuff.    Compact;  light  brown.    Two  specimens,  8  by  4  by  2  inches.    Locality,  etc., 
same  as  above.    38581. 

Compact ;   light  greenish.    Two  specimens,  8  by  4  by  2  inches.    Locality,  etc., 

same  as  above.    38582. 

COREA. 

Mottled  yellow  stone.    Box  made  of.    J.  B.  Bemodon,  ensign  U.  S.  Navy,  1886. 
38327. 

Tellow  and  green  marble  [Serpentine].    Stone  pencil  jar  of.    J.  B.  Bernadou, 
1886.    38328. 

TeUow  marble.    Disk  of.    J.  B.  Bernadou,  1886.    38329. 

Ophiolite.    White  and  green  mottled.    SUb  10  by  20  inches.    J.  B.  Bernadou,  1886. 
38330. 

JAPAN. 

Steatite  (f ).    Massive ;  compact;  dark  greenisli  gray.    6i by  6^  by  1  inches.    Hitachi. 
Centennial,  1876.    27552. 

Massive;  dark  green,  nearly  black.    5^  by  5^  by  1  inches.    Hitachi.    Centen- 

nial, 1876.    27553. 

Massive;  compact;  dark  green,  nearly  black.     6  by  6  by  1  inches.    Hitachi. 

Centennial,  1876.    27554. 

Massive ;  compact ;  dark  greenish  gray.  6  by  6  by  1  inches.    Hitachi.    Centen* 

nial,  1876.    27534. 

Massive;  compact;    dark  green,  nearly  black,  with  white  spots.    6  by  6  by  1 

inches.    Hitachi.    Centennial,  1876.    27535. 

Massive ;  compact ;  dark  green  and  gray  mottled.  6^  by  6^  by  1  inches.  Hitachi. 

Centennial,  1876.    27560. 

Massive;  compact ;  dark  green,  nearly  black.    11  by  6J  by  2|  inches.    Hizen. 

Centennial,  1876.    27561. 

Massive  ;  compact ;  dark  green,  nearly  black.    6  by  6  by  1  inches.    Hitachi. 

Centennial,  1876.    27555. 

Massive;  compact;  dark  green,  nearly  black.     6  by  6  by  1  inches.     Hit.achi. 

Centennial,  1876.    27557. 

Massive ;  compact ;  dark  greenish  gray.    6  by  6  by  1  inches.    Hitachi.    Cen- 

tennial, 1876.    27559. 

Massive ;  compact ;  dark  green  and  gray.    6  by  6  by  1  inches.    Hitachi.    Cen- 

tennial, 1876.    27540. 

Massive  ;  dark  greenish  gray.    6  by  6  by  1  inches.    Hitachi.    Centennial,  1876. 

27550. 

-  Massive;  dark  green,  nearly  black.     6  by  6  by  1  inches.     Tagagori,  Hitachi. 

Centennial,  1876.    27551. 
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Marble.    White.    3|  by  3^  by  i  iaobes.    Mino  Province.    Centeniiial,  1876.    27137. 

Pinky  black,  and  white,  brecciatod.  31  by  3J  by  i  inches.   Mino  Proylnce.  Cen- 

tennial, 1876.    27138. 

-  Black,  with  white  fossils.    3|  by  3i  by  |  inches.    Mino  Province.    Centennial, 

1876.    27130. 

Black  and  white ;  breccia.    3|  by  3}  by  i  inches.     Mino  Province.    Centen- 

nial, 1876.    27140. 

Dark  gray,  black  spotted.     3|  by  3^  by  |  iilch^    Mino  Province.    Centen- 

nial, 1876.    27141. 

White,  green  veined.    6|  by  6^  by  1  inches.   Hitachi.    Centennial,  1876.   87536. 

White ;  crystalline.    6^  by  6^  by  1  iuches.    Hitachi.    Centennial,  1876.    27538. 

White,  with  bine-gray  veins;  resembles  the  Italian  bardiglio.    6  by 6  by  1 

inches.    Two  specimens.     Hitachi.     Centennial,  1^76.    27539. 

White,  green  veine<l.    C  by  6  by  1  inches.    Hitachi.    Centennial,  1876.    27542. 

White,  green  veined.    6  by  6  by  1  inches.     Ilitaclii.    Centennial,  1876.    27541. 

White,  green  veined.    6 (  by  61  by  1  inches.    Hitachi.    Centennial,  1876.    27543. 

White,  with  bine-gray  veins;  resembles  the  Italian  bardiglio.    Two  speci- 

mens.    6  by  6  by  1  inches.     Hitachi.     Centennial,  1876.    27544. 

White,  green  veined.    6  by  6  by  1  inches.  Hitachi.  Centennial,  1876.  27545. 

White;  crystalline.    6^  by  6|  by  1  inches.  Hitachi.  Centennial,  1876.  27546. 

White;  crystalline.    6^  by  6^  by  1  inches.  Hitachi.  Centennial,  1876.  27547. 

White,  green  veined.    G^  by  6|  by  1  inches.  Hitachi.  Centennial,  1876.  27558. 

White ;  crystalline.    G^  by  6^  by  1  inches.  Hitachi.  Centennial,  1876.  27548. 

-— -  White ;  crystalline.    6|  by  6^  by  1  inches.  Hitachi.  Centennial,  1876.  27549. 

RUSSIA. 

Quartz  porphyry.  Dull  red  base,  with  large  porphyritic  feldspars  and  quartzes.  2| 
by  2^  iuches.    Isle  Hoghland.    Russian  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27582. 

A  compact  purplish  base,  carrying  ])orphyritic  yellowish  and  reddish  feldspars. 

3  by  4  iuches.  Nishno-Issetsk  Works,  district  of  Katharinenbnrg,  Ural. 
Russian  Centennial  Commission.  1876.    27565. 

(Porphyry.)    A  compact  purplish  rock,  with  very  many  white  porphyritic 

feldspars  and  glassy  quartz.  4  by  5  inches.  Isle  Hoghland.  Russian  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  ld7G.    27580. 

(Por])hyry.)    Red  base,  with  large  reddish  feldspars  and  glassy  quartzes.    2( 

by  3  inches.    Isle  Hoghland.    Russian  Centennial  Commission,  1876.  27581. 

(Keratitic  porphyry.)     Very  fine   and  compact;    nearly  black,  with  small 

porphyritic  feldspars  and  quartzes,  arranged  in  nearly  parallel  indistinct 
bands.  3^  by  4  inches.  Lake  Narori,  district  of  Katharinenburg,  Ural. 
Russian  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27568. 

(Keratitic  porphyry.)    Dark  gray,  nearly    black,  with  abundant  porphyritic 

whitish  feldspars  and  qnartzes.  Irregular  fragment,  2  by  3  inches.  River 
Tchervenka,  district  of  Katharinenburg,  Ural.  Russian  Centennial  Com- 
mission, 1H7G.    275G6. 

Porphyry  conglomerate.  (Keratitic  por[>hyry.)  A  greenish-black  conglomerate, 
composed  of  felsitic  (f )  fragments  very  closely  compacted  by  a  siliceous  paste. 
3  by  4  inches.  Redoubt  Kolpatsk,  district  of  Katharinenburg,  Ural.  Russian 
Centennial  Commission,  187G.    27567. 

Porphyry  breooia.  (Keratitic  porphyry.)  A  nvl,  compact  breccia,  composed  of 
porphyry  particles.  4  by  4  in<*.hes.  Rodoubt  Kolpatsk,  district  of  Katharinen- 
burg, UraL    Russian  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27570. 
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Diorite  porphyry.  A  compact,  greenish  rock,  with  irregular  yellowish  blotches. 
3  by  4  iuohcs.  District  of  Katbarinenbarg,  Ural.  Kussian  Centennial  Commis- 
siou,  1876.     27571. 

— -  A  compact  felsitic  rock,  consisting  of  a  deep  purplish  base,  streaked  and  spotted 
with  irregular  white  and  brownish  spots.  4  by  2|  inches.  Village  Sidelni* 
kowa,  district  of  Katharinenbnrg,  Ural.  Russian  Centennial  Commission, 
1876.    27572. 

Compact ;  green,  with  small  porphyritic  feldspars.    3^  by  4  inches.     River 

Konda,  district  of  K&tharinenburg,  Ural.    Russian  Centennial  Commission, 
1876.    27573. 

Diorite.  Very  fine-grained  and  compact  green,  with  yellowish  flocks  and  streaks. 
\i  by  4^  inches.  Beresovsk  mines,  district  of  Katharineubnrg,  Ural.  Russian 
Coutonuial  Commission,  1876.    27574. 

Very  compact;  nearly  black,  with  grayish  streaks.    3  by  4, inches.    Fort  Sa- 

uarskuia,  district  of  Katharineuburg,  Ural.    Russian  Centennial  Commission. 
W76.    27575. 

Jasper.  Compact ;  dull  red.  3  by  4  inches.  Neviansk  Works,  district  of  Katha- 
rineuburg, Ural.    Russian  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27578. 

(9)  Australia. 

Marble.    White.    9  by  9  by  1  inches.     New  South  Wales.    Cent«nnial,  1876.    19500. 

White,  yellow  veins.    9  by  9  by  1  inches.     New  South  Wales.    Centennial,  1870. 

19501. 

^*-  Dark  gray,  nearly  black .  9  by  9  by  1  inches.  New  South  Wales.  Centennial, 
1876.     19502. 

Bl lie-gray  mottled.    9  by  9  by  1  inches.    New  South  Wales.    Centennial,  1876. 

19504. 

Gray,    d-inch  cube.    Centennial,  1876.    25215. 

White.    Hi  by  12  by  4  inches.    New  Sooth  Wales.    Centennial,  1876.    25201. 

Gray.    About  12  by  12  by  4  inches.   New  South  Wales.   Centennial,  1876.   25210. 

White.     12  by  12  by  4  inches.    New  South  Wales.    Centennial,  1870.    25211. 

Black.     12  by  12  by  4i  iuches.     New  South  Wales.    Centennial,  1876.    25212. 

Gray  and  yellow  mottled,     12-inch  cube.     New  South  Wales.    Centennial,  1876. 

25092. 

Light  mottled.    8i-iuoh  cube.    Centennial,  1876.    25216. 

Gray.    9-inch  cube.    Centennial,  1876.    2<i022. 

Gray  mottled.    8i-inch  cube.    Centennial,  1876.    26024. 

SandBtone.  Light  colored ;  medium.  12-inch  cube.  New  South  Wales.  Centen- 
nial, 1876.    25202. 

Light  colored ;  medium.     12-inch  cube.    New  South  Wales.    Centennial,  1876. 

25203. 

Light  colored;  medium.     12- inch  cube.    New  South  Wales.    Centennial,  1876. 

25214. 

Hornblende  biotite  granite.  Coarse;  gray.  12- inch  cube.  New  South  Wales. 
Centennial,  1876.    25213. 

(10)  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Limestone.  Light  colored ;  cellular.  12-inch  cube.  Island  of  Oahn.  Waine  quarry, 
Boston  Foreign  Exhibition,  1884.    35540. 
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Clastic,  definition  of 862 

Clayholes,  definition  of 881 

Colorado,  granite  in 413 

limestones  and  dolomites  in 

liparite  in 

marbles  in... 878 

sandstones  in 446 

specimen  of  diorite  from 528 

specimen  of  musoovite  gneiss  frem....  628 

spocimonof  quartsito  from............  626 

specimens  of  biotite  granite  Arom......  608 

specimens  of  limestone  fh>m 626 

specimens  ot  rhyolite  inff  from 

si>ecimens  of  sandstone  from 628^1 

Color  of  calcite 

of  pyroxenes 

of  stones 

of  micas 

Colored  marbles ••••••••• 
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Compact  common  limontono.  cliBracters  of.  372 

Compofiition  of  fmmlHtoues 304 

of  the  atmosplinrt) 336 

of  ihemicuM '295 

Comprefwive  reiiiittance  of  stoue 490 

Couchoidal  fracture 521 

Concretionary,  definition  of 623 

CoDfilomorates,  charactenof 444 

deflultion  of 522 

Connecticut,  diabanein 434 

Kranit««ii  in 412 

marl>l(*«  in 370 

sandHtonoqnurying  in 289 

BandMtonen  in 446 

serpt«utine  in 363 

specimen  of  biotite  muscovite  gneina 

from 530 

specimen  of  biotito  muaoovite  granite 

from 530 

fipooimcn  of  diabaao  from 531 

Rpecimen of  granite firom.... 531 

specimens  of  biotite  gneiss  from 530, 531 

specimens  of  biotite  icraoite  from 520, 530 

specimens  of  dolomite  [marble]  from . . .  529 
specimens  of  hornblende  biotite  gneiss 

from 531 

fl|Kiicimens  of  sandstone  from 531 

Conuver,  l*rofes6or,  on  limestone  in  Illinois.  394 

CiMiiiina,  definition  of 522 

Coral  limestone,  definition  of 522 

rook,  composition  of 373 

Cordierite  granite 408 

Corea,  box  of  mottled  yelloWstone  from...  631 

disk  of  yellow  marble  trom 631 

specimens  of  ophiolite  from 631 

stone- pencil  jar  of  yellow  and   green 

marble  from b..* 631 

Coakof  outdng  stone 510 

Crandall,  used  in  stone-working 330 

Crinoidal  limestones 373 

Crystalline,  definition  of 522 

limestone,  characters  of 371 

rocks 902 

Crystallized  gypsum 370 

Cubical  expansion,  co-efBciout  of 341 

Curb,  definition  of 522 

Curvature  and  fracture 342 

Cutting  and  dressing  stone 313 

and  polishing  stone,  methods  of G09 

out  the  corners  in  quarrying * 323 

st<me,  coHtof 510 

Cnyuh(»ga  sliole  in  Ohio... 456 

D. 

Dacite,  characters  of 440 

Dakota,  sandstones  in 448 

specimens  of  qoartsite  fh>m 531 

Dana,  Professor,  on  dikes  of  diabase 433 

Delaware,  granites  in ^ 413 

marbles  in 376 

serpentine  in 864 

Delaware,  specimens  of  angite  hornblende- 
gneiss  from  531 

specimens  of  dolomite  [marble]  ftt»Q ...  531 
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Delesse,on  color  of  serpentine 361 

Density  of  rocks 302 

Deoxidation,  process  of 338 

Diabase,  character  and  structure  of 432 

chemical  composition  of 488 

Connecticnt 434 

definition  of 623 

Uaine 484 

Uassachnsetts 436 

New  Jersey 435 

PennsylTsnia 436 

specific  gravity  of 438 

struotureof 804 

Yirgini* 436 

Diamond  channeling-machine 324 

gadding-machine 825 

Dikes,  definition  of 522 

of  diabase,  occnrrenee  of 433 

Diorite,  characters  of 438 

chemical  composition  of 438 

definition  of 522 

derivation  of  name 439 

speeimens  fh>m  Colorado 628 

Dip,  definition  of 628 

Joints  in  rocks 310 

Disintegration  of  granite 840 

District  of  Columbia,  soap-stone  in 358 

specimen  of  steatite  [soap-stone]  from . .  632 

Dix  Island,  granite  quarries  on 416 

Dolomite,  oharaoten  of 874 

definition  of. 622 

Dolomites,  chemical  com  position  of 871 

origin  of 871 

Tarietiesof. 871 

Dolomitis  limestones 873 

Dressing  of  specimens  for  exhibition 277 

Dressing  stones,  methods  of 858 

Drilling  holes  for  splitting  stone 814 

Drills  and  drilling*machines 820 

Drove  used  in  stone-working 830 

"  Dr}%"  definition  of 628 

Durability  of  stones,  comparison  of 849 

S. 

BaHhy  rocks 806 

Eclipse  rock-drill  321 

Effectsof  Miction  on  stone 836 

of  growing  organisms  on  stone 836 

Rgleston.  Professor,  <m  abrasion  of  stone  . .  336 

Egypt,  granite  of  Syene 484 

specimen  of  nnmmnlitio  limestone  from  630 

specimen  of  onyx-marble  from 630 

specimen  of  porphyrite  from 630 

specimens  of  granite  from 630 

Egyptian  onyx 476 

End  Joints  in  rocks 810 

England,  Bath  oolitein 477 

export  of  slate  to 291 

Portland  stone  in 478 

serpentlnoos  rocks  in 478 

specimen  of  serpentine  from 616 

si>eoimens  of  slate  from 616 

Enstatite 438 

Etdian  marble  in  Vermont 888 

Epidote,  chftr«cters  of ,. 
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Epidoto  fnnmlte 4U8 

granite  in  MBMacliuMtto 4'JO 

KHcarpnient,  definition  of 522 

KMential  mlnenls,  definition  of 202 

Euclid  bluefttone  in  Cuj'aliogA  County,  Ohio  456 

Murooof 458 

uiie  of 448 

Europe,  Bpocimens  of  building  Htoue  from. .  017 

Expansion  and  contraction  of  stono 332 

Exportation  of  marble  and  stone,  and  manu- 
facture of  marble  and  stone  of  foreign 

production 514 

of  domestic  production 513 

Export  of  slate,  187G-188U 291 

F. 

Face  hammer  used  in  stone  working 329 

Feldspars,  characters  of  the 2M 

Ferruginous,  definition  of 522 

rocks 307 

sandstones.. 445 

Fibrous,  definition  of 522 

gypsum 370 

Field,  Dr.,  on  granito  quarries  at  Uaddam 

Neck 287 

Fine  sand  finish 820 

Finishing,  methods  of 81tf 

"Fiorto"  marble  fh>m  Persia 384 

First  stones  quanied 285 

Flagg,  Ur.,  opens  slato  quarry  in  Lancaster, 

Mass 467 

Flag-stone,  duflnition  of 522 

variety  of  sandstone 445 

Flint,  definition  of 522 

Flinty  rucks 306 

Florentine  marbles 473 

Florida,  limostiino  in 392 

specimuns  of  1  imustono  from Ki2 

specimens  of  sandstone  from 532 

Foliated,  duiluition  of 522 

rucks 441 

Fomiosa  marble  from  Germany 479 

Fossilift^rous  limestones 373 

Fragmentol,  definition  of 522 

rocks 302 

rocks,  chnractors  of 443 

Franco,  specimen  uf  fosidl  marble  from 018 

spttciiueu  of  jasper  marbl«  fruui G18 

s|M<cimen  of  limestone  from 017 

s|H)oinieiis  of  niarblu  from 017-618 

Frankfort  (j rani te  Company 288 

Fn«e  quarrying  in  Connecticut 289 

Freestone,  definition  of 522 

variety  of  Hund  Atone 445 

French  chalk,  descriptiun  of 298 

Fronoh  marbles 478 

Friablerockn 3U6 

Friction,  effect  H  of 335 

G. 

Gabbro,  charactrrH  of 437 

placoH  of  orcurroiice  of 437 

(rsddiiig-niuchint'S 311 

usoof 324 

Garnet,  characters  of 29!i 

Geikie,  Professor,  on  joints  in  rocks 31U 
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laud Ml 
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Georgia,  granites  in 413 

marbles  in 377 

sandstones  in 449 

slates  in 461 

specimen  of    gneiss    [with   pagodlte] 

from 53S 

specimen  of  hornblende  biotile  gneiss 

from 532 

specimen  of  mnscovite  granite  from  ...  53S 

specimens  of  marble  tram 53S 

German  emigrants,  process  of  stoueHmitinf 

introduced  by 315 

Germany,  exports  of  slate  to 291 

marbles  imported  ftx>m 479 

specimens  of  marble  from..............  6U 

Glacial  action  on  rock,  effect  of 347 

Glassy,  di'finiUon  of SS5 

Glossary  of  terms 521 

Gneiss,  definition  of ....•  52X 

quarries  in  Massachusetts 420 

structure  of 441 

Gueissoid,  definition  of 5S2 

Goo«le,  G.Iirown 

Grain,  definition  of 

of  rocks 

Granite,  average  chemical  composition  of..  4M 

average  specific  gravity  of 408 

definition  of SS 

disint4^ration  of 

early  use  for  building  pnrpooeo  ........ 

ex  itaiision  and  contraction  of 

fhim  Chelmsford,  buildings  oonatmcted 

of 2H6 

fh>m  Quincy  quarries 28S 

in  Maine, homblfude 417 

prtKluction  at  Quincy 91 

quarrj'iug Ill 

uses  of.. ..•••  419 

varieties  of 406 

Granitell 408 

Granites  and  guehwes,  comiMMitkm  of .•••••  497 

origin  of 407 

Granites,  Califoniia 411 

(;oluru4lo 41S 

Conui'cticut 412 

Delaware 413 

E«pt 4M 

GiMirgia 413 

Muim; 413 

MiMmu.'huHetts 418 

Maryland 41B 

Minnesota 421 

Missouri ..^......  423 

Montana 4S2 

New  Brunswick .••••....  485 

New  Hampshire 423 

New  Jersey ••....•.....•..•...  49 

Now  York ^ 423 

Nova  Scotia 4(0 

OranitcH  of  the  various  8tatiw  and  Terri- 
tories    411 

Pennsylvania  ..........................  491 

Khode  IsUind •-•.•••••.• 
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Gnm'tea.  SeotliukI 486 

Sooth  Carolin* 425 

TenDeaaee 424 

TexM 4S5 

UUh 425 

VemMmt 425 

Virginia 426 

Wlsoonsin 428 

Wyoming 425 

Granite  rookfl,  foreign 484 

Granitoid,  definition  of 68S 

Granular,  definition  of 628 

Graphic  granite 408 

Graywacke,  yariety  of  sandstone 446 

Great  Britain,  slates ! 488 

specimens  of  building  stones  fttnn 010 

GreenBtono,  definition  of 523 

Grinding  and  polishing,  methods  of 320 

Griotte  or  French  red,  character  and  nse  of.  478 

Grit,  definition  of 623 

Grab-saw 681,523 

Griinatein,  definition  of 623 

Goys,  definition  of « 523 

Gypsnm,  characters  of 288 

composition  of 370 

IliinoU 870 

Iowa • 870 

localities  of  oocorrenoe 370 

New  York 870 

Ohio 870 

Tennessee 870 

nsesof 870 

Virginia 370 

H. 

Hackly  fraotore,  definition  of 628 

Hall,  Professor,  on  weathering  of  rooks ....  348 

Hand-drill  used  in  stone-working 830 

naod-hammor  used  in  stone- working 330 

Hand  implements  used  in  stone- working . . .  829 

Hardness  of  rocks 302 

Hawaiian  Islands,  specimen  of  limestone 

from ,  088 

Heat  and  cold  affecting  weathering  of  build- 
ing stones 331 

Helderberg  limestone  in  Maine 400 

Hematite,  characters  of 801 

Historical  notes 285 

Hitchcock,  Professor,  on  granite  quarries  in 

New  Hampshire 423 

Hornblende  andesite,  character  of 440 

Humblendo-biotito  granite 408 

Hornblende,  character  of 280 

granito 408 

Hulburt  and  Roberts,  sandstone  quarry  of.  290 

Hydraulic  limestone,  description  of 372 

Hypersthene 432 

L 

Idaho,  sandstones  in 448 

specimens  of  sandstone  firom 632 

Illinois,  gypsumin 870 

limestones  and  dolomites  in 394 

sandstooesin •« • 448 
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Illinois,  specimen  of  bituminous  dcdomite 

from 634 

specimen  of  oaloareous  dolomite  fhnn.  634 

specimen  of  magnesian  limestone  from .  633 

specimens  of  dolomito  from 533,534 

specimens  of  limestone  fitftn 532,533 

specimens  of  sandstone  from 534,535 

Implements  used  in  stone- working 320 

Importation  of  building  stone  (exclusive  of 
marble)  paving  stone  and  stone  bal- 
last    613 

Imports  and  exports  of  stone 512 

Indiana.  limestones  and  dolomites  in 396 

sandstones  in 449 

spedmen  of  bituminous  magnesian  lime* 

stonefrom 636 

specimen  of  siliceous  limestone  from  . .  636 
specimens    of    bituminous    limestone 

frtMU 516 

specimens  of  dolomite  from 536 

specimens  of  ferruginous  dolomite  from.  537 
specimens    of  Uthographio   limestone 

ftwn 536 

■specimens  of  limestone  from 635 

specimens  of  magnesian  limestone  from  636 

spedmens  of  sandstone  from 537 

Indian  Pipestone  [Catlinite] 471 

Indian  Territory,  specimens  of  limestone 

ftom 637 

Induration  of  stone  on  exposure 339 

Ingersoll  impact  drill 312 

standard  gadding-maohine 326 

Internal  disintegration  of  rocks 342 

Introductory  remarks 285 

"Inyo"  marble,  described  by  Professor 

Hanks 876 

Iowa,  gypsum  in 870 

limestones  and  dolomites  in 398 

marUesin 377 

marblesinTama  County,  Iowa 398 

sandstonesin 449 

specimen    of    feimginous    sandstone 

frvm 541 

specimen  of  gypsum  fh>m 537 

specimens  of  bituminous  limestone  and 

d<domitefrom 539 

specimens  of  calcareous  dolomite  from .  539 

specimens  of  dolomite  from 637,538 

specimens  of  ferrugnious  dolomite  ttwm  538, 
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specimens  of  limestone  from 680, 640, 541 

specimens  of  magnesian  limestone  ftvm .  539 
specimens  of  magnesian  limestone  [mar- 
ble] ttom 637 

specimens  of  sandstone  from 541 

specimens  of  siliceous  dolomite  from ...  538 

specimens  of  siliceous  limestone  from. .  541 

Iron  pyrites,  characters  of 300 

Isle  La  Motte  marble 391 

Italian  marble,  price  list  of 611 

Italy,  alabaster 870^478 

marble  quarries  in 480 

serpentinous  rocks  In 474 

specimen  of  Bardiglio  marble  tnm 620 

specimen  of  quartsite  from 621 
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Italy,  specimen  of  rolcanic  tuff  from 621 

8p«ioiineD8  of  breccia  marble  from 620 

specimmiB  of  granite  from 621 

specimens  of  limestone  from 621 

specimens  of  marble  £n>m 618, 619, 620 

specimens  of  sandstone  from 621 

specimens  of  serpentine  from 618 

specimens  of  travertine  from 620, 621 

J. 

Jackson,  Dr.,  on  slate  in  Maine 466 

Japan,  building  stones  of. 482 

specimens  of  marble  from 632 

specimens  of  steatite  from 631 

Joints,  definition  of 532 

in  rocks 310 

Joliot  limestone  quarries 395 

K. 

Kansas,  limestones  and  dolomites  in 393 

sandstoneein 419 

specimens  of  dolomite  from 543 

specimens  of  limestone  from 541, 542, 543 

specimens  of  sandstone  from 543, 544 

Kentucky,  limestones  and  dolomites  in 399 

sandstone  in 449 

specimens  of  dolomite  from 546 

speoimoQs  of  limestone  from 544, 545, 546 

specimens  of  sandstone  from 546 

Kuhlman's  process  for  protecting  stone —  356 

L. 

Labradorite  granite  or  norite 437 

LatheSfUse  of 827 

Lawrence,  Amos 286 

Ledge,  definition  of 523 

"Lepanto"  marble 390 

Lopidomelane,  description  of 296 

Lewin's  process,  for  protection  of  stone. ...  356 

Lewis  hole,  definition  of 523 

Limestone,  bituminous,  description  of 872 

blue,  specific  gravity  of 834 

compact  common,  characters  of 372 

crystalline,  characters  of 371 

definition  of 523 

Ilelderburg 400 

hydraulic 372 

lithographic 372 

Limestones  and  dolomites,  Alabama 392 

Arkansas 392 

Colorado 392 

Florida.^ 392 

Illinois 394 

Indiana 396 
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Kansas 393 

Kentucky 899 

Maine 400 

Michigan 400 

Minnesota 400 

Missouri 402 

Nebraska 402 

NewTork 402 

North  Cwvlin^ 403 
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Limestones  and  dolomites*  ocoarrence  of . . . .  392 

Ohio 404 

Pennsylvania 405 

Tennessee 405 

Texas 405 

Wisconsin 406 

Limestones  and  marbles,  AfHca 475 

foreign 475 

Limestone,  chemical  composition  of 371 

composed  largely  of  organic  renaioa. . .  373 

crinoidal 373 

dolomitio 373 

fossiliferoua 373 

magnesian 373 

oolitic,  description  of 372 

origin  of 871 

shell 373 

varieties  of 371 

Limonite 801 

Liparite,  adaptability  for  constmotiTe  pur- 
poses   421 

chemical  composition  of 421 

mineral  composition  of.... 429 

places  of  occurrenoe 430 

varieties  of. 429 

Lisbon  marble,  color  and  texture  of 483 

List  of  important  atone  stmotures  in  the 

United  States 515 

List  of  minerals  occurring  in  building  and 

ornamental  stones 281 

Lithographic  limestone,  description  of 372 

Liver  rock,  definition  of. 583 

Liaard  serpentine 363 

Logan  group  of  rooks  in  Ohio 456 

Louisiana,  specimen  of  sandstone  fhMn 546 

specimens  of  quartsite  from 546 

Lumachelle  marble,  characters  and  aonroe 

of 480 

Lyonaise  mM-blCiUseof 380 

definition  of £23 

M. 

Machines  used  in  stone  working 820 

Macroscopic  structuro  of  rocks 802 

"Madreporo"  marble 878 

from  Devonian  bed  near  Charlea  Citj, 

Iowa 889 

Magnesian  limestones 373 

Magnetic  iron  ore,  characters  of 801 

Magnetite,  characters  of 801 

Maine,  diabase  in 434 

granites  in 413 

limestones  and  dolomites  In 400 

porphyry  in 428 

serpentine  in 864 

slates  in 466 

specimens  of  biotite  musoorite  gnnite 

fh>m 648 

specimen  of  diabase  fh>m 849 

specimen  of  el»oli*e  syenite  fhnn 549 

specimen  of  hornblende  granite  ftrom  ..  648 

specimen  of  serpentine  from 546 

specimen  of  taloose  schist  tnm 549 

specimens  of  biotite  gneiss  tnm 648 

s|iecimens  of  biotite  granite  |hiai.548^  547, 549 
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firom 548,549 

specimens  of  moscorite  biotito  granite 

from 549 

epecimensof  slate  from 549 

Mallet  nsed  in  stone- working 330 

Marble,  characters  of   871 

definition  of 525 

in  Vermont,  Eolian 888 

"  L»le  La  Motte  " 891 

"Lepanto" 390 

Lyonaise 390 

Plymouth 396 

qaarries  in  Vermont 2W 

quarrying 311 

quarrying  in  Montgomery  County.  Pa.  289 

quarrying  in  New  England,  early 288 

Marble?,  Alabama 374 

Arkansas 875 

Belgium 470 
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Colorado 376 

colored 385 

Connecticut 370 

Delaware 376 

exportation  of 513 
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shrinkage  in 332 

imports  and  exports  of 512 

Iowa 377 

Italy 480 
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from 811 
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Micas,  characters  of  the 295 
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slates  in 467 
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specimen  of  quartzite  from 556 
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porphyry  in 428 
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slates  in 467 
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Muscovite  biotite  granite 408 

structuroof 303 

Muscovite  granite 408 
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from 663,564 

specimens  of  muscovite  biotite  gneiss 

from r63 
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New  Ilavenmarblo 3C1 

New  Jersey,  diabase  in 4n.*» 
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serpentine  in 306 
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specimens  of  gneiss  from 565 
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si>ecimens  of  sandstone  from 570, 571, 572 
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New  Zealand,  export  of  slato  to 291 
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porphyry  in 428 
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soap-stone  in 358 
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North,  on  acts  of  incorporation  for  granite 

companies 287 

Nodte,  allied  to  gabbro 437 
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sandstones 486 

Numidian  marbles,  characters  of 475 

Nummnlitic  limestone,  occurrence  of 476 
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Obsidian,  abundance  of 430 
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Oil  as  protection  to  stono j 355 
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Ontario,  sandstones  from 486 

Oolite,  definition  of 523 

Oolitic  limestone,  structure  of 303 

limestones,  description  of 872 

Ophicalcite,  composition  of  361 

origin  of 861 

uses  of. 361 

Ophiocalcite,  definition  of 623 

Orbitoides  limestone,  definition  of 624 

Order  of  succession  of  rocks 809 
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specimen  of  basalt  from 688 

Oregon,  specimen  of  diabase  from 688 

specimens  of  sandstone  from 683 

Organisms,  effect  of  growing 336 

Oriental  alabaster 872 

(^KTPtian  onyx),  color,  structure,  and 

nse  of 476 

Original  constituents  of  rocks 292 

Orthoclase  porphyry 427 

Orton,  Professor,  gives  section  of  an  Amherst 

qoarry 457 

Oxidation 337 
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Page,  CO.,  experiments  of 

Paint  as  protection  to  stone 
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ParaflBne  fts  proieotion  to  stone 365 

Patent  hammered  finish 319 

Patten  Sl  Rnssell,  sandstone  quarry  of 290 

Peach  Bottom  slate  in  Pennsylvania i69 

Pean  hammer  ased  in  stone- working 329 

Pearlite,  Tariety  of  llparite 429 
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Peperino,  used  in  Borne  and  Naples 464 

Perch,  definitions  of 524 

Phillips,  Deacon  John 285 

Phlogopite,  description  of 296 

Phonolite,  characters  of 432 

Physical  agencies  aflecting  weathering  of 
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Physical    and     chemical     properties     of 

rocks 302 

Pick  used  in  stone-working 330 

Picrolite,  North  Carolina 367 

Pisolite  aimoatonc) 372 

Pitohingchisel,  U8<)d  in  stone- working 330 

Pitchstone 429 

Plagioclaie • 294 

feldspars 294 

Planers,  use  of 827 

Plucky,  definition  of 524 

Plug  and  feather 313,330 

Plymouth  marble,  analysis  of 390 

Pointed  face  finish 819 

Point  used  in  stone-working 330 

Polished  surface  finish 820 
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Polishing  machines 886 

preparation  of  stone  for 316 

putty,  definititmof 524 

PoTDslty  of  stone,  testins  the 838 

Porphyritio,  definition  of 524 

diorite,  characters  of 488 

diorltes,  oocnrrenoe  of 440 

Porphyry,  composition  of • 427 

definition  of. 6M 

origin  of 427 

plaoes  of  occurrence 428 

use  of 427 

varieties  of 434 

Portland  stone  in  England 478 

Portor,  or  black  and  gold  marble,  firam 

Italy 481 

Portugal,  specimen  of  artificial  stone  fh>m.  628 
specimen  of  bituminous  limestone  from. 

specimen  of  granite  firom 

specimenof  hornblende  andesite  ttom.  687 
specimen    of   limestone    [stalagmitiej 

from 827 

specimenof  marble  firom... 9Zt 

specimen  of  pozzuolana  from 887 
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from 886 
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Powder  in  quarrying,  nse  of 818 

Preparation  of  stone  for  polishing 816 

Price-list  of  Italian  marbles 611 

Prices  of  stone 510 

Proctor,  Professor,  oolitio  limestones  from.  889 

Protection  by  means  of  solution 854 

Frotogine  granite 406 

Pumice  finish 820 

Pumice,  variety  of  llparite 428 

Putty  powder,  definition  of 634 

Pyroxene,  characters  of 297 

Qualities  of  building  stone 488 

Quarry,  definition  of 684 

Quarrying  and  dressing,  methods  of. 810 

and  splitting  slate 818 

granite 811 

marble 811 

marble  in  Vermont 887 

sandstone 813 

slate  for  roofing  puri>oses 891 

time  of 851 
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porphyry  .....•••••.... 4f^ 
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specimen  of  steatite  (?)  [soap-stone]  from  592 

Spain  and  Portugal,  building  sionos  of 48S 

Spain,  specimen  of  calcareous  tufa  from  ...  629 

specimen  of  dolomite  from 629 

specimen  of  sandstone  from .  629 

specimen  of  slate  from 629 

specimens  of  calcareous  breccia  fmar- 

blol  from 6i8 

specimens  of  calcareous  sandstone  from .  629 

specimens  of  gypsum  from 629 

specimens  of  limestone  from .  628, 629 

specimens  of  limestone  fmarblo]  from . .  628 

specimens  of  shell  limestone  from 629 

Spalls,  definition  of 625 

Specific  gravity  of  granko 408 

of  limestones 491 

of  sandstone 492 

of  serpentine 365 

of  stones : 834 

of  stones,  table  of 494 

Specular  iron  ore,  characters  of 201 

Spider-web,  definition  of 625 

Split  rock,  definition  of 625 

Splitting-chisel  used  in  stone- working    ....  330 

Square  drove  finish 820 

Stalactite,  description  of 372 

Stalactitio  marble,  definit  ion  of M5 

Stalagmite,  characters  of 372 

Steatite,  characters  of 298 

Stock,  definition  of 525 

Stone  structures  in  the  United  States, list 

of  the  more  important 615 

Stone- working,  machines  used  in 820 

Stones  of  foreign  countries 473 

Strata,  definition  of 535 

Stratified,  definition  of K5 

granites  (gneisH)  441 

Streaked,  dcflnili<»n  of 525 

Strength  of  building  stone    490 

Strike,  definition  of 
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Strike,  Joints  in  rocks 310 

Striking-bammor  used  in  stono-worklDg  . . .  330 

Stmctore  of  rooks 302 

Salliran  diamondpointed  drill 812 

Satherland  Falls  Marble  Company 821 

Syenite,  definition  of 625 

localities  of 430 

tracbytcs  nnd  pbonolites 430 

Szerelmey's    stone    liquid   for  protecting 

stone 366 

T. 

Tuble  showing  specific  gravity  of  stones  of 

yarions  kinds 494 

Tables  sbowiog  tbo  chemical  composition 

of  stones  of  various  kinds 602 

Talc,  characters  of 208 

Tarbox,  process  of  splitting  stone  intro- 
duced by 314 

Tennessee,  granites  in 424 

g}-psnm  in 370 

lirooAtones  and  dolomites  in 405 

ninrblesin. 383 

sandstones  in 460 

(•pecimen  of  diorite  (t)  from 505 

ftpocimen  of  granite  from 5M 

specimen  of  hornblende  gneiss  from  . . .  505 

specimen  of  slate  from 695 

specimen  of  cenglomerate  from 695 

specimen  of  limestone  from  504,605 

specimen  of  limestone  [marblej  from.. 502, 503 
Rp(M;imen  of  magnesian  limestone  [mar- 
ble] from..... 503,504 

specimens  of  sandstone  from 505 

Tests  of  building  stone 488 

Texas,  granites  in 425 

limestones  and  dolomites  in 405 

marbles  in 385 

saudstones  in 460 

slates  in 470 

soap-stone  in 350 

specimen  of  diorite  from 590 

BX>eciraen  of  dolomite  [marble]  from 506 

specimen  of  ferruginous  dolomite  from .  506 

itpecimens  of  biotite  granite  from 506 

specimens  of  dolomite  from 505, 506 

specimens  of  limestone  from 506 

specimens  of  limestone  [marble]  from . .  505 

specimens  of  magnesian  limestone  from  596 

specimens  of  sandstone  from 596 

Tomlinson,  Philo,  introduced  gang-saw  sys- 
tem   328 

Tools  used  in  dressing  granite 315 

Tooth-cbJscled  finish 320 

Tooth-chisel  used  in  stone- working 830 

Totten,  Colonel,  experiments  by 832 

Tourmaline  granite 408 

Trachyte,  definition  of 525 

tnfls,  characters  of 463 

Trachytes,  chemical  composition  of 431 

definition  of 431 

specific  gravity  of 431 

Trap  and  greenstone  rocks 439 

Trap,  definition  of 525 

Travertine,  rbaracters  of 372 


Page. 

Travertine,  definition  of 525 

Trimming  slate,  method  of 315 

slate 318 

Tuffs,  colors  of. 463 

composition  of 463 

definition  of 463 

localities  of 463 

origin  of 463 

uses  of 464 

varieties  of 463 

Turgite 801 

Turkey,  specimens  of  marble  from 630 

U. 

Under  drilling  rocks 311 

Underbill,  Isaac ,  opened  first  quarry  in  Dor- 
set   380 

Unstratifled,  definition  of 523 

Utah,  granites  in 425 

liparite  in 430 

roarblesin 386 

sandstone  in 460 

Bx>ecimen  of  dolom  ite  from 590 

sppcimen  of  hornblende  biotito  granite 

from... 506 

specimen  of  limestone  [marble]  from . . .  506 

specimens  of  limestone  from 506 

specimens  of  sandstone  from 506, 507 

Utility  of  Joints  in  rocks  in  quarrying 310 

V. 

Variation  in  durability  of  stones 305 

Varieties  of  dolomites 371 

of  limestones 871 

Verde  antique,  definition  of 625 

Verduitiqne  marble,  composition  of 361 

origin  of 361 

in  foreign  countries 473 

usesof 361 

Verdedi  Geneva 860 

Levants  occurring  in  Italy 474 

Frato  occurring  in  Italy 474 

Vermont,  granite  in 425 

marble  quarries  in 230 

marbles  in 386 

quarrying  marble  in 387 

serpentine  in 368 

slates  in 470 

soap-stone  in 350 

specimens  of  biot  ite  granite  from 603 

specimens  of  biotite  muoovite  granite 

from 603 

specimens  of  dolomite  [marble]  from.  602,603 
specimens  of  limestone  [marble]  from. 507, 508, 

500,  GOO,  601, 602 
specimens     of    magnesian     limestone 

ftom  602 

specimens  of  muscovite  granite  from . . .  603 

specimens  of  serpentine  from 507 

specimens  of  slate  from 603,  604, 603 

specimens  of  steatite  [soap-stone]  from .  607 

Vert  de  Gfines  occurring  in  Italy 474 

Vesicular,  definition  of.... 621 

Vinalhaven,  granite  quarries  in 416 
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Virginia,  diabase  in 486 

granites  in 426 

gypsnmin 370 

marbles  in .' 891 

sandstones  in 461 

slates  in 471 

ftoap-stone  in 360 

specimen  of  amphibolite  from 606 

specimen  of  biotite  schist  fh>m 606 

specimen  of  calcareous  dolomite  [mar- 
ble] from 605 

specimen  of  dolomite  [marblej  fh>m  —  605 

specimen  of  mnscovite  granite  from  —  606 

specimens  of  biotite  granite  from 606 

specimens  of  biotite  gneiss  from 606 

specimens  of  diabase  firom 606 

specimens  of  gjpsnm  from 605 

specimens  of  limestone  [marble]  fh>m . .  605 
specimens  of  magnesian  limestone  [mar- 
ble] from 605 

specimens  of  sandstone  firom 606 

npeciroens  of  slate  from 606 

specimens  of  stalagmite  marble  from . . .  605 

specimensof  steatite  [soap-stone]  from.  605 

Yiridite.  description  of 290 

VitreoQS,  definition  of 525 

Vitreous  rooks 302 

Volcanic  fragmental  rocks 463 


W. 


Wads  worth,  Dr.,  on  induration  of  sand- 
stone   839 

Ward  well  channeling  machine 812 

Ward  well,  George  J.,  invented  channeling 

machine 321 

Waverly  gronp  of  rocks  in  Ohio 456 


PagCw 

Washington  Territory,  simdstones  in 461 

specimens  of  sandstones  from 607 

Weathering  of  building  stones 3S1 

.Weathering  properties  of  stones 340 

Wedgea  in  splitting  stone,  use  of 814 

Wedge  used  in  stone- working  described ...  330 

West  Indies,  export  of  slate  to 291 

West  Virginia,  sandstones  in 4tt 

specimen  of  limestone  [marble]  from ...  606 
specimen  of  magnesian  limestone  [ibar- 

ble]  from 606 

specimens  of  sandstone  from 606,607 

White  crystalline  limestone,  stmctore  of . . .  304 

statuary  marble,  Italy 480 

or  block  marble,  Italy 480 

Williamsite,  Pennsylvani* 808 

Winchell,  Professor,  on  Trenton  limestone 

in  MinnesoU 401 

on  weathering  of  Trenton  limestone  —  343 

Wisconsin,  granites  in 4SS 

limestones  and  dolomites  in 406 

porphyry  in 428 

sandstones  in 461 

specimen  of  biotite  gneiss  from 608 

specimen  of  hornblende  granite  from . . . 

specimens  of  dolomite  fh>m 607, 

specimens  of  granite  from 606 

specimens  of  quartsite  from 600 

specimens  of  quarts  porphyry  tnm ....  608 

specimens  of  sandstone  firom 608,600 

Wyoming,  granites  in 485 

specimen  of  hornblende  granite  from  . .  600 

specimens  of  granite  firom 609 

Y. 

Yellow  marbles,  Italy 481 

or  Siena  marble,  Italy 481 
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7011. 
7008. 
7009. 
7010. 
7112. 

6881. 

•  6098. 

7027. 
15338. 

5327. 
7842. 

6970. 
21070. 
5335. 
7977. 
7940. 
7115. 

7456. 

7154. 
7502. 
7022. 
5133. 
5338. 
7972. 
7ai9. 
7820. 
7H21. 
7560. 
7330. 
5315. 


Ahuiilon  avicenncPf  Missonri. 
AhuWon  Bedfordianumf  Australia. 
Ahutilon  mollis,  Aastralia. 
Abuiilon  oxycarpuiBn,  Aastralia. 
Acer    craioegifoliumf    Urina    no 

kawa. 
Acrocomia  sclerocarpaf  Coco  de  ca- 

tarrbo,  Brazil. 
Adam*9    Needle,    Yucca  aloifolia^ 

Australia. 

African  hemp. 

Agave  sp.  Costa  Rica  Indians,  Dis- 
trict of  Talamanca. 

\jgavcJn,erioana. 

Agave  Americana,  Nicarajj^a. 
Agave  deeerti,  Southern  California. 

>  Agave  keratto,  Jamaica. 

Agave  lechuguilla,  Mexico. 

Aiso,  Urtica  ThunlergiatM, 
/  Algodon  sylvestris  (down),  Yog- 
7     han,  Argentine  Republic. 
\  Aloe,  American.    (See  Agave.) 

Alpaca  wool. 

Ampelodesma  tenax,  Diss,  Genoa. 

Ananaesa  ta/tra,  pineapple. 

A  nanaesa  saliva,  pineapple,China. 
^Aiianassa  sativa,  pineapple,  Ja- 
s     maica. 


\ 


Angora  wool,  Argentine  Repub- 
lic. 

Angora  wool  (fabric),  Kentucky. 
Angora  wool,  Maryland. 
Anono  Colorado  (bark),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


7555.     A  nthcrccB  mglitta  (cocoons),  Tusser 

silk,  India. 
7025.    Axyocjfnum  sp.  (fiber),  Minnesota. 
7024.    Apocynum  sp.  (rope),  Utah. 
7078.    Arum  penicalaceum. 

7001.  Asclepias  (fiber).  United  States. 
7003.    Asclepias  (fiber),  Cipo  lactecente, 

Brazil. 
7338.    Asclepias  (fiber)  milkweed,  Iowa. 

6999.  Asclepias  (down),  Tripoli. 

6560.  Asclepias  (down),  vegetable  silk, 
India. 

7000.  Asclepias  (stalk  and  fiber).  United 

States. 

7002.  Asclepias  and  cotton  (fabric). 
7487.    Asclepias  eomuti.  New  Jersey. 
6875.  )  Astrocaryum  vulgare,  tucum,  Bra- 
6873.  5     zil. 

7565.    Bagasse,  sugar   cane.  New   Or- 
leans. 
7015.  ) 
7016  S  ^^°^^^»  Miua  sapientum. 

5341.  > 

7974   <  ^^^^"^)  Musa  «api«ii turn, Jamaica. 

7337.    Banana  and  silk  (fabric). 

5021.  Bark,  used  for  cords,  Pai  Ute  In- 
dians. 

5001.    Bark  used  for  ropes,  San  Domingo. 

5188.  Beiula  Bhojpattra  (bark).  East  In- 
dies. 

7082.^ 

7083.1        , 

7084  I  ^^'^^^'^^  nivea,  China  grass. 

7116.  J 

7630.  \ 

7131.  >BcDkmeriafiivca,  Franco. 

7632.  S 
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71)71). 
7U81. 
7080. 
7093. 
7095. 
7639. 
7096. 

7990. 

5263. 
6864. 

7457. 

7007. 

7976. 

5337. 
7970. 
5015. 
7020. 
5340. 

5339. 
7975. 

7625. 
7980. 

7579. 

7824. 
7825. 
7826. 
7H27. 

7156. 
8053. 
7567. 
7285. 

.^»325. 

7290. 
7291. 

7292. 

5036. 
7981. 

7499. 
7813. 
7407. 
5345. 


Bcchmeria  niveOf  Jamaica. 
Bahmeria  niveaj  Mexico. 
Bachmeria  niveaj  Mississippi. 

>  Bachmeria  niveOf  Philadelphia. 

Bwhmeria  nivca  (fabrics),  Franco. 

Boehmeria  nivea  with  wool,  cot- 
ton, etc.  (fabrics). 

Bombax  oeiba  (bark),  flor  ceiba, 
Venezuela. 

Bombax  (■«(6a,pochote,Guatemala. 

Bombax  gJoboaa,  paina  de  coco, 
Brazil. 

Bombax  pendandrum,  pohate,  Yu- 
catan. 

Bottle  tree,  Sterculia  rupcstris^ 
Australia. 

Bowstring  hemp,  Sanseviera  zey- 
lanicay  Jamaica. 

S  Bowstring  hemp,  African,  Sanse- 
viera  guhiceneisj  Jamaica. 
Bromclia  sp.,  District  of  Canara. 
Bromelia  sp.,  Southern  Florida. 
Bromelia  karaiaSy  silk  grass,  Ja- 
maica. 

}  Bromelia    pinguin^    pinguin,   Ja- 
\     maica. 

Bulrush,   great,   Scirpus   validuSj 

Arizona. 
Bum-nose  bark,  Daphnopsis  iini- 

/oliay  Jamaica. 
Cactus  fiber,  Argentine  Republic. 

Calf  hair,  Germany 

Camel's  hair. 

Camors  hair,  Russia, 

Caiina  plant,  New  Orleans, 

Cannabis  mtiva,  hemp,  \rgentine 
Republic. 

Cannabis  saliva  (seed),  hemp,  Per- 
8ia. 

Cannabis  saiiva,  lienip,  Portugal. 

Cannabis  saliva,  hemp,  second 
clasH,  Portugal. 

Cannabis  sativa^  hemp,  third 
class,  Portugal. 

Cannabis  saiiva,  hemp,  Spain. 

Carludovica  plumiiri,  low  pal- 
metto, Jamaica. 

Caryoia  urenSf  kittool,  Ceylon. 

Cashmere  wool,  Alabama. 

Cashmere  wool,  California 

Cecropia  peJtata  (bark),  trum pot- 
tree,  Jamaica. 


23350. 

88732. 

7589. 
6869. 

7269. 

7988. 

7616. 
7003. 
797a 

6881. 


7111. 
7034. 
7136. 


7037. 

7039. 

7030. 
7131. 
7497. 
7263. 

7288. 

7588. 

7408. 
7409. 
7410. 
7590. 

7402. 

7542. 

7552. 

6899. 

7960. 

7533. 

57490. 

7002. 


Cedar  bark  (dressed),  Neab  Bay, 
Washington  Territory. 

Cedar  root  splints,  Massett  In* 
dians,  British  Colombia. 

ChamwropB  exoeUa,  China. 

Chorisia  BpedoBa^  paina  branca, 

Brazil. 
China  grass.    (See  Bmkmeria  ) 

CiboHum  sp.y  palUy  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands. 

Cibucaia  de  buchivacoa,  Venoza- 
ela. 

Cipo.    (See  Sipo.) 

Cipo  lactecente,  Asclepitu,  Brazil. 

Cladiam  Oiiddentalef  rush  or  flag 
grass,  Jamaica. 

Coco  de  catarrho,  Acrocomia  Bcle- 
rocarpa,  Brazil. 

Cocoa-nut,  Cocoi  imci/era. 

Cocos  nudferay  cocoa-nut. 

Coir.    (See  Cocoa  n at.) 

Corchorua  sp.,  late,  France. 

• 

Corchorus  sp.,  jute,  Louisiana. 

Corchoru$  sp.,  jute,  Virginia. 

Corchorus  sp.,  prepared  jute  and 
paper  pulp.  New  Jersey. 

Corchorus  capsularis* 

Corchorus  ca/;«fWam,  jute,  Asia^ 

Corchorus  capsutaris,  jute,  Blary- 
laud. 

Corchorus  capsular  is  j  jut«,  New 
Orleans. 

Corchorus  capsuJariSt  jute,  South- 
western United  States. 

Corchorus  oUtoriuSy  Australia. 

Cordia  jerascanihus. 

Cordia  grandis  (bark),  Coddapah. 

Cordyline  indivisaj  tall  palm  lily, 
Australia. 

Cordyline  pumilio,  dwarf  palm 
lily.  New  Zealand. 

Corn  fiber  (paper),  Austria. 


> Cosmos  (fibers  and  fabrics). 

I 
J 

Cotton  bolls. 

Cotton,  lUwaiian  Islands. 

Cotton,  San  Paulo. 

Cotton,  Madagascar. 

Cotton,  Mexico. 

Cotton  tree. 

Cotton,  yellow,  China. 

Cottun  and  asclepias  (fabric). 
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5028. 

oor4. 


5:J43. 


7267. 
7980. 

7504. 

7494. 


7642.    Cotton  cloth  (red),  Malta. 
7332.    Cotton,  flax,  and  wool  (fabric). 
7312.    Cotton,  wool,  and  ramie  (fabric). 
7568.    Cotton  stalk  (bark  and  fiber). 
7564.    Cotton  stalk  (fiber),  New  Orleans. 
Cotton  yarns  (colored  with  My- 
sore dyes),  India. 
Cypress,   swamp    (Inner    bark), 
Qnapaw  Indians. 

)  Dagger  plant,  Tuoca  alaifoliat  Ja- 

C760.  >    ^„-  „ 
V     maica. 

7973.  ) 

7506.    Daphne  cannahinaf  Kamoon  (pa- 
per). 

Daphne  tenuifolia, 

Daphnopaia    tint/oZta,     bum-nose 

bark,  Jamaica. 
Debregeaeia  longifolia,  Wild  Rhea, 

India. 
Dipierocarpua    tuherculatuSf    Bur- 

mah. 
7502.    Diss,  Ampclodeama  ienaxy  Genoa. 

7286.  Doryanthua   excelaa,   Spear  Lily, 

Australia. 
Down.      (See  Algodan  ayheatriaf 
AacUpiaaf  BombaXf  Paina,  Popu- 
lua^  Ochroma  lagopua^  etc.) 

7288.     Dwarf  Palm  Lily,  CordyKfiejjiim- 
UiOy  New  Zealand. 

7954.    EchinocactM  horizonthalmum^  wild 
silk,  Mexico. 

6884.    Embirama  Xylopia  aericea,  Brazil. 

7261.    Epeira  aocialiaf  silk  spun  by  spi- 
ders, Argentine  Republic. 

6865.  }EriodendronBp,   Paina  loura,  Bra- 

6872.  >     zil. 

7287.  Eucalypiua  obliqua,  stringy  bark, 

Australia. 

Fibers  (unknown),  Swan  River, 
United  States  of  Colombia. 

Fiona  taielaj  India. 

Flame  tree,  Steroulia  aceri/oliaf 
Australia. 

Flax,  Linum  uaitaliaaimumf  Brazil. 

Flax,  Linum  uaiiaiiaaimum,  sixty- 
two  specimens  from  various 
countries. 

Flax,  cottonized  (unbleached). 

Flax,  cottonized  (bleached). 

Flax  (dressed). 

Flax,  Irish  (water-retted). 

Flax,  Linum  uaitatiaaimunif  Spain. 


7042. 

7496. 
7004. 

729.3. 
6937. 


6934. 
6935. 
7574. 
728:^. 
5140. 


7998.  } 

7999   S^^^^^}  Linum  uaiiatiaaimum.RvLaaii^, 

G939.     Flax,    New  Zealand,    Phorminm 
ienax,  New  Zealand. 


7332. 
7906. 
7990. 

7971. 

5047. 
7026. 

7130. 
57495. 
57496. 

7564. 

7568. 

5207. 

7153. 

6860. 
6861. 
6862. 

6863. 

7156. 

8053. 

57495. 
57496. 

7109. 

7027. 

5337. 
7970. 

7976. 

7026. 

7028. 
7031. 

7289. 
5127. 


Flax,  wool,  and  cotton  (fabric). 

Flax  fabric  (ancient). 

Flor  ceiba  (bark)  Bombax  c^ba, 

Venezuela. 
Furcraa   Cubemriaj   Heneqnen  or 

silk  grass,  Jamaica. 
Furcraa  gigantea^  Madras. 
fVrcrcM  giganteat  Mexican  hemp, 

Australia. 
Otuona  ulmifolia. 


>  Goat  hair,  China. 


)  Goa9ypium  sp.  (stalk  and  fiber), 
i     New  Orleans. 

Grass  (whisk  broom),  Florence. 

Guanaco  wool. 

>Guaxima,  Urena  lohataj  Brazil. 

Guaxima   (seeds),    Urena  lobata, 

Brazil. 
Hair,  camel. 
Hair,  camel,  Russia. 


>  Hair,  goat,  China. 


Helicterea  Jamaicenaia, 
Hemp.   (See  Cannabia  aaiiva.) 
Hemp,  African. 
>Hemp,  African  bowstring,  San- 
)     aeviera  guineenaia,  Jamaica. 
Hemp,bowstring,5diwm^a  seyla- 

nica,  Jamaica. 
Hemp,  Mexican,  Furcrasagigantea 
Australia. 
)Hemp,  Queensland,  Sida  reiuaa, 
\     Australia. 
Hemp,  Victorian,  Plagianihua puh 

chelluaf  Australia. 
Hemp,  coarse,  5t<fa/Ui<r/oZw<,  King- 
ma,  China. 
Hemp  bark,  Pan,  Siam. 


5016. 

7C79  1h®™P  ®^^*^»  Madagascar. 

7850. 
7971. 


Henequen,  Mexico. 
Henequen  or  silk  grass,  Furcraa 
cubenaiaf  Jamaica. 

6979.  Hibiscus  sp. 
6987.    Hibiscus  esoulenius, 

6981.    Hibiscus  esculentus,  Maryland. 

6980.  Hibiscus  esculenius,  Mississippi. 
6962.    Hibiscus  latifolia, 

7035.    Hibiscus    moacheutoSy     American 

Jute,  United  States. 
7284.    Hibiscus  moacheutos,  Ohio. 
6978.    Hibiscus  sabdariffa, 
6977.    Hibiscus  sinensis. 
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7119.     Hibiscus  syriacuSf  Maknki. 
5211.    Hibisus  tiliaceuSf  China. 
7495.    Holoptelta  integrifoliaf  Madras. 
12261.    Indian  fabrics,  Ohio. 
7934.    Istle  (ixtle)  (fiber  and  coraline). 
7872.    Istle  de  lechnguilla,  Mexico. 
Jnte.    (See  Corchorus  sp.) 

7034.  Jnte,  Corohorus  capsulariSj  Asia. 

7036.  Jute,  Corchorus  capsularis,  Mary- 

land. 

7037.  Jute,  Corchorus  capaulariSf  New 

Orleans. 

7039.  Jute,  Corchorus  capsuJariSj  south- 
western United  States. 

7030.  Jute,  Corchorus  olitoriusj  Aus- 
tralia. 

7035.  Jute,  American,  Hihiscus  moscheu- 

toSy  United  States. 
7489.    Jute  and  paper  pulp. 

7506.  Kamoon   (paper),  Daphne  canna- 

hina, 

7117.     Kaijiabikio. 

7111.    Kanabikio,  Corchorus  capsularxs. 

7116.    Kara  mnshi,  licehmeria  nivea, 

5335   } 

7977   (^®r**^®>  Agave  kcraito,  Jamaica. 

5127.     King-ma  (coarse  licnip),  Slda  ti- 

liwfoUa^  China. 
7499.     Kittool,-  Caryoia  nrens,  Coylon. 

7076.  EJeinhovia  hospita. 

7077.  Kifdia  calycina. 

7507.  Kydia  calycina^  Australia. 

7295.  Laportea  gigas,  Tree-nettle,  Aus- 
tralia. 

7872.  Lechngnilla  (ixtle  or  istle),  Mex- 

ico. 

7873.  Lechngnilla  yunguillo,  Mexico. 

7874.  Lechuguilla  zarcia,  Mexico. 
7264.     Lepedospermum  flexuosumy  sword- 
rush,  Australia. 

7288.     Lily,  dwarf  palm,  Cordyline  pu- 

milioj  New  Zealand. 
7263.     Lily,  tall  i)alni,  Cordyline  fiirZima, 

Australia. 
7286.     Lily,   spear,    Doryanihus  excelsa, 

Australia. 
7152.     Lana  do  Lino,  (wool),  cross   be- 
tween sheep  and  goat,  Argon- 
tine  Republic. 
7612.     Linho,  Brazil. 
7293.     Linum  tisitatissimum.   (See  Flax.) 
7266.     Lyonsia  reticulataj  Australia. 
7141.     Maize  (husk, yarn,  and  cloth). 
5177.     Majaguillo  bark,  Venezuela. 
7119.    Maknki, /2i&i8CM9  syriacus. 
7017.     Manilla  hemp,  Mii^a  tertiJh 


7044. 

107534. 
7338. 
7118. 

7586. 
8054. 
7013. 
7014. 

7023. 

7012. 

7015. 
7016. 
5341. 
7974. 
7017. 
7295. 

7453. 

7043. 

6869. 

6864. 

6865. 
6872. 
6880. 

7288. 

7263. 

7573. 

7981. 

5332. 
5016. 
7503. 
6939. 


7975. 
7270. 
7018. 


Mauriiiaflexuosa,  Uta  palm,  Dem* 
erara. 

Mescal  fiber,  Arizona. 

Milkweed,  Asclepias,  Iowa. 

Mitsnmata,  Wiskstreemia  Japo*- 
tea. 

Mohair  (combed). 

Mummy  cloth. 

Musa  paradisiaca,  plantain. 

Musa  paradisiacaf  plantain 
hemp,  Australia. 

Musa paradisiaca,  plantain,  Brit- 
ish Guiana. 

Musa  paradisiaca,  plantain, 
Demerara. 

>  Musa  sapicntumj  banana. 

SMusa  sapient um J  banana,  Jamai- 
ca. 

Musa  textiliSf  manilla  liemp. 

Nettle-tree,  Laportea  gigasy  Aus- 
tralia. 

Ochroma  lagopus  (down),  Vene- 
zuela. 

Ochroma  lagopus  (bark).  West 
Indies. 

Paina  branca,  Chorisia  speciosa, 
Brazil. 

Paina  do  coco,  Bomhax  glohosa^ 
Brazil. 
)  Paina    loura,   Eriodendron   sp., 
5     Brazil. 

Paina  loura  (seeds),  Eriodendron 
sp.,  Brazil. 

Palm  Lily,  dwarf,  Cordyline  pu- 
miliOf  New  Zealand. 

Palm  Lily,  tall,  Cordyline  indi- 

visa,  Australia. 

Palmetto,  Sabal  palmetto,  Geor- 
gia. 

Palmetto,  low,  Carludovica  plu- 
mieriy  Jamaica. 

Papelillo  fiber,  San  Salvador. 

Pan,  hemp  bark,  Siam. 

Phoenix pedunculatay  Madras. 

Phorium  tenax,  New  Zealand 
flax,  New  Zealand. 

Pine-apple.  (Seo  Ananassa  and 
Bromelia.) 

Pinguin,  BromcUa  pinguin,  Ja- 
maica. 

Pinus  sylvestns  (fabric  from 
leaves),  P'rance. 

Pita  (flossed),  Honduras. 

Plantain.  (See  Musa  paradi- 
siaoa.) 
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5263.  Poobote,  Bombax  oei&a,  Guate- 
mala. 

7457.  Poliato,  Bomhax pendandrunif  Ya- 
catan. 

7411.  Populua  alha  (down),  Wasbing- 
toQ,  D.  C. 

7079.  Pothos  vioJaceu9, 

7268.  Pirrocarpua  santaiinus, 

7505.  Pucraria  Thunbergiana  (woven 
fabric),  Corea. 

7269.  Pulu,    Cibotium,  sp.,   Sandwich 

Islands. 
7630.     Kamie,  Bahmeria  nivea,  France. 
7970.    Ramie,  Bcchmeria  nivea,  Jamaica. 
7031.     Ramio,  Bcchmeria  niveau  Mexico. 

7080.  Ra.*<\ie    (second    cutting),   BoBh- 

merit  ntrea,  Mississippi. 

7093.  )  Kaniic,  BsJtmena  nivea,  Pbiladel- 
7095.  5      phi  a. 

7084.     Kamie  (from  dresser),  Bahmeria 

nivea. 
7639.     Ramie   (fahri ch) ^  Bwhmeria  nivea. 

Franco. 

7e>31.  }  Ramie  (sliver  and  noils),  Ba:hme- 
7632.  )     ria  nivea^  France. 

708^    ) 

7083   N  ^*™*®  (t<^w),  Bahmeria  nivea. 

7312.     Ramie,    with     wool,   cotton,  etc. 
(fabrics). 

7099.     Baphia  ruffia  (yarn),  Madagascar. 

7566.     Reed  of  tbe  Nile. 

7504.     Rbea,  wild,  Dabregeaaia  longifoUa, 
India. 
Rofia.     (See  Raphia.) 

7673.     Rofia  palm  (fabrics),  Madagascar. 

7978.    Rush  or  flag  grass,  Cladium  occiden- 
tale,  Jamaica. 

7264.     Rusb,  sword,  LepidospermumflexuO' 
8um,  Australia. 

7573.     Sabal  palmetto,    palmetto,  Geor- 
gia. 

7508.  Saccharum  munja, 

5230.    Saccharum  sp.,  sugar  cane,  Ha- 
waii. 

5337.  ?  Sanseviera  guineenaU,  African  bow- 
7970.  >     string  hemp,  Jamaica. 

7976.     Saneeviera     seylanioa,    bowstring 

bemp,  Jamaica. 

7509.  Sarcocephalus  cadamba,  Bormah. 
7625.     Scirpus    validua,   great    bulmsb, 

Arizona. 

7511.    Scirpus  validus,  tule  or  tntle,  pa- 
per pulp,  Idaho. 
7114.     Sbina,   Titia  cordata,    var.     Hiro- 
shima. 

7113.    Shina,  Tilia  cordata,  var.  Japonioa, 


7033.    Sida  Jamaioeniia. 

7032.    SidamollU. 

7028  )  Sida  re^uaa,    Qaeensland   hemp, 
7031  S     Australia. 

5127.    SidaiilicBfolia,  coarse  hemp,  King- 
ma,  China. 

7582.    Silk  (cocoons),  Argentine  Repub- 
lic. 

7580.    Silk  (cocoons),  Chili. 

6915.    Silk  (cocoons),  Japan. 

7555.    Silk  tusser  ^cocoons),   Anthercea 
myWtaf  India. 

7068.    Silk    (wild    cocoons),  Argentine 
Republic. 

7098.    Silk   (wild    cocoons),    Madagas- 
car. 

7559.    Silk,  Bengal. 

7067.    Silk,  Japan. 

7262.    Silk,  raw,  Japan. 
93606.    Silk,  raw,  from    Yama   Mai    co- 
coons, Japan. 

8061  } 

8062  \  ^^^^'  ^^^'  ^"^  cocoons,  Mexico. 

*%8.  Silk,  raw.  North  Carolina. 

6ifJ2  Silk,  reeled,  Bombyx pemyi,Chiufk. 

7583.  Silk,  reeled,  Massachnsotts. 

7046.  Silk,  reeled,  Japan. 

7581.  Silk,  reeled,  Kansas. 

7260.  Silk  (from  wild  cocoons),  Japan. 

7900.  \  ®^^^'  ^*^^'  Mexico. 
7954.    Silk,  wild,  Eohinocaetua   horigmk- 
thalmum,  Mexico. 

7261.  Silk  spun  by  spiders,  Epeira  aoc- 

ialis,  Argentine  Republic. 

7455.  *  Silk  cotton. 

5340.  Silk  grass,  Bromelia  karataa,  Jam- 
aica. 

* 

7257.    Silk  gut,  Japan. 

7337.    Silk  and  banana  (fabrics). 

7616.    Sipo,  Brazil. 

5302.  Spanish  bayonet  (leaves),  Yuoca 
alata, 

7286.  Spear  Li ly,  Dor^ant^tMexoeZf  a,  Aus- 
tralia. 

7294.  Sporobolua  cryptandrua,  Jfew  Mex- 
ico. 

6892.  ?  Spruce  root  (rope),   Washington 

6893.  5     Territory. 

6996.    Sterculia,  Australia. 

7004.    i5/frcttIiaacm/oIia,Flame-tree,Aa8- 

tralia. 
7493.    Sterculia  ornata,  Bnrmah. 

7006.  Sterculia  sp.,  Australia. 

7007.  Steroulia    rupeatria,    Bottle-tree, 

Australia. 
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obligvd, 


7584. 
5179. 
7113. 
7114. 


7533. 
7295. 

741W. 

710j). 


CdCO.  , 
6361. 
ft-*S3.  ' 
C8G3. 

6993.  , 

6994.  ' 
6995, 
7U2. 


Sting;  baik,  Bncalgptt 

Anetralia. 
Sugar-can  e,  bag  aaao.Now  Orleans, 
fingar-oaoe,   Saecharunt  ap.,  Ha-- 

wdii. 
Sword-tush,    £i|iii)aipn-iiium  flex- 

HMum,  Anetralia. 
TullPalmLily,  CordgHne inditUa, 

AQstralia. 
Tapestry  Peraiun. 
Tua  Woeil,  MisHissippi. 
Tiliaeordala,  var.  Jap(niica,ShiDa. 
'filia     eerdata,    vu.     Blroikima, 

Sixiaa. 
TiVandtia  utntoidt*,  Bruil. 
Tillandiia  uineoldet,  Bonth  Caro- 

Ima. 
Tipiiapa     ile    Bnoliivaca,    Vone- 

Tree,  cotton. 

Tree,  nettle,  Laporlea  glgai,  An«- 

rrilioum    culgart,    var.    lEffiviiiii, 

Italy. 
Triuaiftlta  lemilrihba. 
Trumpet    tree    (bark),    Cecropia 
peltata,  Jamaica. 
I.  }  Tuoiini,  AtlrocaryuM  eulgare,  Bra- 

,.]    za. 

1.     Tulo  or  tutlo  (paper  pulp),  5«irjni» 

validHt,  Idahi). 
).    Tusaer  ailk  (cocoouh),   Anthtraa 

Vrena  lohata,  Guaxinia,  Braiit. 


Ureaa  lobala,  Brazil. 
C'rena  $i<iuata. 


a  Thuttbergiana,  Also, 
table  silk,  Aicltpioi,  India 

lia  wool,  SoutL  America. 


7118.     Witkttrema  Jopmloa,  Hltramata. 
7409.    Wool.    (Sm  Cosmos). 


Wool  (uunplea),  Termout. 
Wool,  alpaoB. 


78^'  (^"^'i  ^^goT^  Argentine  R«pa1>- 


7245. 
7251. 
7813. 
7407. 
7203. 
7153. 
7406. 
7152. 

5347. 

7404. 

7201. 
7155. 
7354. 
6900. 

7157. 

7312. 


5343. : 

7973. 

6760.  I 
21065.  ' 


Uo. 

Wool,  Angora,  Maryland. 

Wool,  black,  Cordova. 

Wool,  black  yiill,  Smyrna. 

Wool,  casli  mere,  Alabama. 

Wool,  oaabmere,  California. 

Wool,  Donekoi,  BnMia. 

Wool,  guaaaco. 

Wool,  kid's. 

Wool,  lina,  cross  of  sbeop  aad 
goat,  Argontiuo  Bepnblio. 

Woul,  inDUTitHiti  goat,  Rnwan 
America. 

Wool,  Bocky  Uonntain  goat,  In- 
dian Territory. 

Wool,  Sardinian. 

^Wool,  viCDoia,  Sontb  America. 

Wools,    variona  American  (aau- 

ples). 
Wool,  cotton,  and  ramie  (fabric). 
Wool,  cotton,  and  flax  (fabric). 

New  Mexico. 
Xflopia  sp.,  Brazil. 
Xjilopia*rrler/i,F.\i]h[ra,iu:L,  Brasil. 
Utapalm,  JUauriftaJlsnrota,  Dom- 

Tuaca  (fabric  and  cord), Mexico. 
Yucca  alata  (leaves),  Spanisli  bay- 

Yucca  aloi/olia,    Adam's   needle, 

Australia. 
Fucco  aloifolia,  Dagger  plant,  Ja- 


(CO 


Be),  Southern 


Yucea  baccafa    (tine),  Soathom 

California. 
Yucea  baccala,  California. 
Vughau,  Alogodon  sylvestris. 
Yugailla  VeneEneio. 
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The  ultimate  object  of  the  collection  represented  by  the  foregoing 
list  is  to  afford  a  seiies  of  type  specimens  of  textile  fibers,  to  be  used  in 
microscopical  examinations,  comparisons,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
list  already  embraces  a  large  number  of  valuable  types  for  this  purpose. 
Mingled  with  these,  however,  purely  for  the  temporary  convenience  of 
the  curator,  there  arc,  at  present,  a  number  of  specimens,  representing 
much  larger  ones  in  the  reserve  and  exhibition  series,  which  have  not 
been  accurately  determined  and  are  awaiting  further  study.  Hen6e  in 
some  cases  only  common  or  vernacular  names  are  given  in  the  list,  the 
botanical  names  not  being  known. 

In  all  cases  the  numbers  in  the  margin  are  the  regular  Museum 
register  numbers  of  the  same  fibers  in  the  reserve  or  exhibition  series. 


PREPARATION  OF  MICROSCOPICAL  MOUNTS  OF  VEGETABLE  TEXTILE 

FIBERS. 


By  Romyn  Hitchcock. 


The  method  of  moanting  vegetable  textile  fibers  here  described  ha« 
been  adopted  in  the  National  Maseam  with  perfect  saccess.  The  per- 
manent preparations  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  for  they  clearly  reveal 
the  minute  structure  of  the  fibers,  and  their  appearance  does  not  change 
with  time.  Possibly  the  coarser  fibers,  after  a  few  months,  become 
rather  more  transparent  than  at  first,  but  this  change  is  so  slight  that 
it  is  of  no  consequence.  Moreover,  the  process  is  simple,  rapid  and  sure, 
even  in  the  hands  of  a  novice.  In  evidence  of  this  statement  it  may  be 
said,  that  Mr.  H.  English,  a  young  man  who  had  never  made  a  micro- 
scopical mount  before,  in  the  summer  of  1884  made  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  preparations  of  fibres  in  fluid  mounts,  from  printed  instruc- 
tions, precisely  as  described  below,  having  seen  the  operations  performed 
two  or  three  times  by  an  experienced  mounter,  yet  not  one  of  his  prep- 
arations has  shown  an  imperfection  up  to  the  present  time.* 

The  method  is  as  follows :  The  fibers  are  cleaned,  disintegrated,  and 
prepared  precisely  as  for  microscopical  investigation,  the  object  being 
to  make  the  mounted  specimens  resemble  in  every  respect  the  freshly 
prepared  fibers.  The  specimens  for  mounting  are  selected  to  show  the 
variations  in  the  size  of  the  fibers,  and  the  form  of  their  ends.  They 
are  then  placed  in  the  mounting  medium.  This  may  be  water  without 
any  addition,  which  is  the  medium  most  generally  appropriate,  or  a 
mixture  of  water  and  glycerine  in  equal  parts,  which  is  to  be  recom- 
mended for  the  coarser  and  more  opaque  varieties. 

The  glass  slips  are  prepared  in  advance  by  running  upon  them  a  thin 
ring  of  clear  shellac  in  alcohol  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  cover- 
glass.  This  is  done  on  a  turn-table,  in  the  usual  way.  When  this  ring 
is  thoroughly  dry  the  mounting  may  be  proceeded  with.  First  put  the 
slide  again  on  the  turntable  and  run  a  fresh  coat  of  shellac  over  the 
ring.  Then,  immediately  or  after  a  couple  of  minutes,  put  a  large  drop 
of  the  mounting  fluid  into  the  cell,  transfer  to  it  the  specimen  selected 

•All  of  Mr.  English's  preparations  are  still  perfect  ia.1889;  fivQ  years  after  they 
were  made. 
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for  luouutiug,  which  must  bo  already  perineatcd  with  the  fluid,  apply 
the  cover-glass  and  press  out  the  superfluous  fluid.  Press  down  the 
cover  uutil  the  edge  comes  iu  contact  all  around  with  the  fresh  shellac, 
absorbing  the  liquid  that  is  forced  out  with  blotting  paper.  The  slide 
may  then  be  set  aside  for  a  few  moments,  when  the  cover  will  be 
well  fixed  and  the  moisture  outside  will  be  dried  off,  or,  iu  case  the 
mounting  medium  contained  glycerine,  the  slide  should  be  well  washed 
with  a  stream  of  water  from  a  wash-bottle.  A  fresh  ring  of  shellac  is 
then  applied  to  secure  the  cover-glass  and  prevent  any  possible  defect 
in  the  sealing.  The  preparation  will  now  keep  indefinitely  if  it  is  set 
aside  and  not  handled  roughly. 

To  insure  ptTiiianent  preservation  a  mixture  of  equal  iMiTts  of  gold- 
size  and  asphalt  varnish  or  Brunswick  black  is  applied  over  the  shel- 
lac. One  or  more  coats  of  this  very  durable  and  elastic  varnish  will 
I)rotect  the  more  brittle  shellac  and  give  a  good  finish  to  the  mounts. 

A  more  elegant  finish  is  finally  ai)plied,  consisting  of  a  single  coat  of 
r>runswick  black  alone. 

Finally,  the  slide  is  labeled,  and  the  number  on  the  label  is  the 
number  of  the  original  speciaien  in  the  Museum  register. 


HOW  TO  COLLECT  MAMMAL  SKINS  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  STUDY  AND 

FOR  MOUNTING .• 


By  William  T.  Hornaday,  Chief  Taxidcrmistj  U.  8.  National  Mu- 
seum, 

GENERAL    PRINCIPLES. 

It  is  a  simi)le  matter  to  prepare  the  skin  of  aa  ordiuary  quadruped, 
provided  the  o])erator  is  not  afraid  of  gettiug  a  little  blood  on  his  hands, 
and  is  not  naturally  indisposed  to  physical  exertion.  A  few  minutes* 
work  suffices  for  the  skin  of  a  small  mammal,  and  a  few  hours  for  a 
large  one,  up  to  the  size  of  a  buffalo.  With  a  sharp  knife,  detailed  in- 
structions, some  cheap  preservatives,  and  a  Httle  patient  labor,  the 
thing  is  done.  One  specimen  properly  prepared  in  the  field  is  worth 
ten  that  have  been  slighted. 

The  great  principle  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  valuable  field  work 
on  mammal  skins  is  this :  A  akin  must  he  taken  o/f,  cleaned  of  fleshy  and 
preserved  so  that  the  preservative  pounder  or  fluid  can  act  directly  upon  the 
roots  of  the  Juiirfrom  the  inner  side  of  the  skin^  and  over  every  portion  of 
its  surface.  Neither  alum,  nor  salt,  nor  alcohol  (unless  it  be  of  great 
strength)  can  strike  through  a  thick  layer  of  flesh  and  penetrate  through 
the  skin  to  the  epidermis  quickly  enough  to  save  it  from  decomposition. 
The  epidermis  of  most  animals  is  of  such  a  close  and  oily  nature  that 
preservatives  can  not  strike  through  it  from  without,  and  therefore  when 
a  skin  is  removed,  it  must  be  cleaned  of  flesh  and  fat,  so  that  the  pre- 
servative liquid  or  dry  i)Owder  can  come  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  cutis. 

SELECTION   OP  SPECIMENS. 

When  specimens  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  allow  of  a  choice  of  in-, 
dividuals  for  preservation,  select  first  the  finest,  largest,  and  most  i>er- 
feet  old  male  and  female.  Young  animals  of  every  kind  are  very  de- 
sirable, and  specimens  should  be  taken  whenever  possible.  Of  animals 
that  are  known,  or  even  supposed,  to  l>e  rare,  preserve  the  first  speci- 

*  A  portion  of  this  article — that  relating  to  the  preservation  of  skins  for  monnt- 
ing— has  already  been  published  in  the  Proceeding  $  of  the  National  Museum  for  1883, 
under  the  title,  **  Brief  Directions  for  Bemoving  and  Preserving  the  Skins  of  Mam- 
mals.''  The  appearance  of  this  circular  is  in  response  to  a  demand  for  detailed  in- 
structions for  the  preparation  of  skins  in  a  dry  state  for  the  purposes  of  study. 
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men  obtained,  be  It  young  or  old^  good  or  indifferent,  for  fear  another 
of  the  same  species  may  not  bo  obtained. 

NOTES  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

The  value  of  a  specimen  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  record  of  the  fol 
lowing:  (1)  Length  of  head  and  body;  (2)  length  of  tail;  (3)  length 
of  hind  foot  (with  claw) ;  (4)  height  of  ear  (from  behind) ;  (5)  height  at 
shoulders  (if  the  animal  be  a  large  one)  and  girth;  (6)  color  of  eyes; 
and  (7)  col©r  of  other  soft  parts  of  the  head,  feet,  and  body  which  are  in 
any  way  worthy  of  notice.  Sketches  and  photographs  of  animals  in  the 
flesh,  either  dead  or  alive,  are  always  highly  prized  by  zoologists  and 
taxidermists,  to  whom  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance  and  value. 

KNIVES  AND  MATERIALS. 

For  skinning  small  quadrupeds,  a  sharp  pocket-knife  is  sufficient, 
except  for  persons  who  make  a  business  of  collecting;  and  for  larger 
animals  small  butcher  or  hunting  knives  are  amply  sufficient.  Alcohol 
in  copper  cans  with  large  screw-tops  is  supplied  by  the  Institution  by 
special  arrangement,  but  salt  and  alum,  with  which  to  make  a  good 
preservative  solution,  can  be  procured  anywhere  within  the  pale  of  civ- 
ilization, and  also  kegs  or  barrels  to  put  them  in.  Any  one  who  really 
wishes  to  preserve  the  skin  of  an  animal  need  never  be  thwarted  by  an 
apparent  lack  of  implements  and  preservatives. 

SKINNING    SMALL     QUADRUPEDS   (VARYING    IN    SIZE    FROM  A  MOUSE 

TO  A   MASTIFF). 

Lay  the  animal  flat  upon  its  back,  and,  beginning  at  the  throat,  make 
a  straight,  clean  cut  in  the  jskin  along  the  middle  of  the  neck,  breast, 
and  abdomen,  quite  to  the  base  of  the  tail.  Except  in  very  small  ani- 
mals, the  tail  also  must  be  slit  open  along  the  under  side  from  about 
one  inch  above  the  root  quite  to  the  tip.  In  the  case  of  small  mammals, 
the  skins  of  which  are  to  be  preserv^ed  dry,  the  bone  of  the  tail  may  be 
extracted  by  wrapping  the  latter  with  cloth  and  pounding  lightly  upon 
it  with  a  mallet. 

The  bottom  of  the  foot  must  be  slit  oi)en  lengthwise  from  the  base  of 
the  middle  toe  to  the  heel.  All  the  opening  cuts  are  now  made.  Begin 
at  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  and  cut  the  skin  neatly  from  the  body, 
,  leaving  no  flesh,  or  at  least  very  little,  adhering  to  it.  We  come  very 
soon  to  where  the  fore-leg  joins  the  body  at  the  shoulder  and  the  hind 
leg  at  the  hip.  Cut  through  the  muscles  at  those  points,  disjoint  the 
legs  and  detach  them  entirely  from  the  body. 

Skin  each  leg  by  turning  the  skin  wrong  side  out  over  the  foot,  quite 
down  to  the  toes.  When  this  has  been  doue  cut  the  flesh  away  from 
the  bones  of  the  leg  and  foot,  but  be  careful  to  leave  the  bones  attached 
to  each  other  by  their  ligaments,  and  to  the  skin  itself  at  the  toes. 
JV^erer  throio  away  the  leg-hone^  of  an  animal  if  the  skin  is  to  be  mounted^ 
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bat  lea\-o  tlicm  attached  to  tbe  skin  as  shown  by  the  left  leg  of  the 
accoiiipauj  iitg  figure.* 


Fig.  1.— Squirrel  pnrdy  akinncil. 

Detach  the  skin  frotu  the  back,  shoulders,  aud  neck,  and  when  yoD 
come  to  the  cars  cut  them  off  close  to  the  head.  Turn  the  skiu  wrong 
side  out  over  the  head  and  proceed  until  you  come  to  the  eyes.  Now 
work  slowly  with  the  kuife,  keeping  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bony  orbit, 
until  you  can  see,  through  a  thin  membrane  under  your  knife-edge,  the 
dark  portion  of  the  eye.  You  may  now  cut  fearlessly  througli  this 
membrane  and  expose  tbe  eyeball.  It  is  a  good  plan  with  large  mam- 
mals to  bold  one  Itiiger  of  the  left  baud  in  the  eye  and  cut  against  it  to 
avoid  cutting  the  lid. 

Skin  down  to  the  end  of  the  nose,  cut  through  the  cartilage  close  to 
tbe  bone,  and  cut  on  down  to  where  the  npper  lip  joins  the  gum.  Cut 
both  lips  away  from  the  skull  close  to  the  bono  all  the  way  around  the 
mouth,  except  directly  in  front  of  the  iucisors. 

The  lips  arc  thick  and  lieshy,  aud  must  be  split  open  from  the  inside 
and  flattened  out  so  that  tho  flesh  in  them  can  be  pared  off.  Do  not 
cut  off  the  roots  of  the  whiskers,  or  they  will  fallout.     Pare  away  the 

*  The  flgiircH  nccoinpauyiiig  tbis  article  are  solections  from  plates  intended  to  illiu- 
trato  a  fortbcotuiug  work  on  taxidt^rniy. 
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mcmbrauti  wbicli  ulheres  to  tlie  inside  of  tho  eyelids  and  tnro  tbo  ear 
wrong  side  out  at  the  base  in  onlcr  to  rnt  away  tlic  flesli  around  it 


Fig  2.— Skinniug  the  head. 

If  the  ears  Lave  liair  upon  tliem  tbpy  must  be  skinned  up  from  tlie 
inside  ami  turneil  wrong  side  out  quite  to  the  tip,  in  order  to  separate 
the  outside  skin,  which  holds  the  liair,  from  the  cartilage  which  supports 
the  civr. 

To  prepare  tho  skull,  cut  the  larger  masses  of  flesh  off  the  cniniiim, 
cut  out  the  eyes  and  tongue  very  carefully,  and  with  n  bent  wire,  or  a 
spoon-handle  boot  up  at  the  end,  draw  out  tho  brain  through  the  occip- 
ital opening  at  the  back  of  the  skull. 

By  this  timo  the  skin  will  most  surely  have  become  bloody  in  several 
places,  and  before  applying  any  preservative  it  must  bo  washed  per- 
ftctlif  clean.  Blood  left  upon  tho  hair  imparts  to  it  a  lasting  st.iiu,  and 
usually  causes  the  hair  to  come  off  iu  mounting.  After  washing  a  skin, 
if  it  is  to  be  made  up  at  once,  dry  the  hair  with  corn  meal. 

SKINWINO  LARGE  MAMMALS. 
The  principal  difference  between  the  manner  of  skinning  a  small  ter- 
restrial quadruped  and  a  large  one,  like  a  l)e;ir,  dwr.  or  bu  fialo,  is  that 
tlio  skin  of  each  leg  is  slit  open  from  the  bottom  of  the  font  up  the  back 


of  the  leg  nearly  the  first  joint  and  from   thence  up  the  insideofthe 
leg,  following  the  lines  of  the  accompanying  iigure,  until  it  meets  the 
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Opening' cut  wbicli  lias  bcou  made  along  tliu  center  of  tlio  bu<ly.  In 
preparing  si.  skin  as  largo  as  that  of  a  bufl'alo  or  largo  polar  lii?  ir,  it  is 
best  to  cut  off  tbe  legbonea  at  tbe  first  joint  above  the  foot,  tie  tlieiii 
up  ill  a  buadio  with  tlie  skull,  zud/ortpard  them  icitk  the  skin,  properly 
labeled, 

III  skinning  tbe  head  of  an  animal  baviug  boms,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  au  opcniug  at  tbo  back  of  tbe  neck.  iMake  tbe  cnts  as  sbown  by 
the  lines  of  tbe  accompanying  figure,  cut  completely  around  eacb  born  • 


Fig,  i, — Oiioniu);-r,Liti)  nt  lixck  i>r  Iiciul. 


at  tbe  base,  and  skin  tbo  bead  by  working  downward  over  tbo  forcbead 
and  tbe  ebeeks.  Tbe  bead-skin  of  alarge  mammal  is  tbe  most  difllcult 
part  to  remove  and  preserve  successfully,  and  therefore  tbe  greatest 
care  is  necessary  in  its  preparation. 

PRESEEVOG  SKINS  IN  A  DRY  STATE. 

Skins  of  mammals  may  bo  preserved  dry  for  any  one  of  tbe  follow- 
ing reasons : 

(1)  For  purposes  of  study,  during  wbicb  ficquent  handling  and  ex- 
amination is  absolutely  necessary. 

(2)  Lack  of  fiicilities  for  preserving  in  a  soft  state,  wbicb  sbonUl 
always,  when  possible,  bo  tbo  method  of  treatment  for  skins  Unit  are 
to  be  movnted. 

(3)  The  necessities  of  transportation;  or,  in  other  words,  wlien  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  tbe  weight  of  a  collection  to  tbo  lowest  pussible 
limit,  and  divide  it  into  a  number  of  loads  for  carriage  overland. 

One  point  in  regard  to  study  specimens  must  bo  constantly  borne  in 
mind,  viz,  that  any  specimen  which  enters  a  museum  may  possibly 
require  mounting  for  exhibition,  and  all  should  be  prei>ared  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  advice  which  follows,  in  order  tiiat  sitcce-sslnl 
mounting  may  be  i>ossiblo  in  every  case. 

A. — For  small  mammals,  in  anv  climate,  varyini;  in  sizk  tkom 

THE  SMALLEST  UP  TO  TOE  COYOTE. 

Preservation. — When  tbo  skin  has  boon  removed  and  cleaned,  tiie 
flesh  neatly  cut  away  from  tbo  leg-bones  and  SAiiil,  LIio  brain  very  care- 
fully removed  from  tbo  latter,  and  all  blood  washed  a^aj',  anoint  tbe 
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inside  of  the  skin  with  arsenical  soap,  applying  it  thorongbly  to 
every  part,  so  that  the  specimens  will  not  reqaire  a  second  conrse  of 
poisoning  when  they  reach  the  maseuni.  That  done,  mb  on  powdered 
alam,  all  tliat  will  stick  to  the  ekin,  before  the  arsenical  soap  has  time 
to  dry,  80  that  both  will  penetrate  the  skin  together. 

In  the  absence  of  arsenical  soap,  apply  a  mixture  of  dry  arsenic  (one- 
third)  and  powdered  alum  (two-thirds).  Whenever  the  inside  of  a  skin 
becomes  so  dry  that  the  powdered  arsenio  and  alnm  will  not  stick, 
moisten  the  inside  of  the  skin  with  water,  so  that  the  preservative 
powder  will  form  a  sort  of  paste  which  can  penetrate  the  skin. 

Making  up. — Having  applied  the  preservatives,  wrap  a  little  tow,cot- 
ton,  or  rags  aronnd  the  bones  of  each  leg,  to  partly  replace  the  flesh 
and  keep  the  skin  away  from  the  bone,  so  that  both  can  dry  qaickly. 
This  is  also  desirable  in  order  that  the  legs  may  have  a  shapely,  natural 
appearance,  and  show  the  pelage,  so  that  it  can  be  studied  to  good  ad- 
vantage. If  this  part  of  the  process  is  neglected,  the  skin  of  the  leg 
shrivels  up  and  dries  down  upon  the  bone  in  a  most  ansightly  way.  In 
the  tropics,  the  moisture  in  a  leg-bone  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  decay  of 
the  skin  which  surrouuds  it,  unless  the  two  are  well  separated  by  some 
kind  of  wrapping.  To  avoid  this,  many  collectors  in  tropical  countries 
allow  their  skius  to  dry  wrong  side  out — a  very  bad  habit,  which  should 
never  be  indulged  in  nnder  any  circumstances,  as  thereby  the  skins  are, 
in  most  cases,  rendered  totally  worthless. 


FlO.  Ti.— A  kidly  luado  Hkiii. 

Iliiviug  wrapped  the  leg-boues  (jnst  enoagii  to  bring  tbciii  to  their 
original  size,  but  no  more),  turn  the  skin  of  each  leg  right  side  oat  over 
the  bono  and  make  Iho  member  as  shapely  and  natural  as  your  time  will 
allow. 
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It  lias  become  aa  established  costom  in  preparing  skins  to  replace 
the  cleaned  skulls  in  the  head,  so  that  thoy  can  Dot  possibly  be  lost. 
This  is  in  general  a  good  system,  bat  in  preparing  skins  for  the  Nar 
tional  Museum  remove  the  skull  entirely  from  the  skiu.  In  this  cod- 
iicctioQ  it  is  of  the  highest  importance : 

(1)  That  skulls  never  be  allowed  to  get  mixed,  so  that  the  collector  or 
tlie  curator  is  left  in  doubt  as  to  which  skins  the 
various  sknlls  belong. 

(3)  To  prevent  conftision  by  attadiing  to  eiuA  skull 
a  label  witli  a  number  or  a  marie  corresponding  to  that 
irAtcft  IS  tied  to  the  tkin. 

(3)  To  tie  every  small  skull  to  the  skin  it  comes 
from,  and  ship  all  large  ones  in  the  boxes  which 
contain  their  skins. 

lu  cleaning  a  skull,  do  not  cut  or  chop  away  the 
back  of  it.  Tbis  greatly  lessens  its  scientific  value, 
and  in  many  cases  destroys  it  altogether.  Remove 
the  brain,  cut  off  all  the  flesh  you  can,  and  leave 
tlic  reinaiuder  to  dry  up.  Never  pat  salt  or  alum 
on  the  skulls,  especially  if  of  small  size. 

in  making  np  the  skin,  fill  out  the  head,  neck,  and 
body  with  cotton  or  tow,  to  about  the  natural  size 
of  the  auimal  when  alive,  but  no  larger.  Better 
leave  it  too  small  than  Jill  it  too  full.  With  a  needle  S  K,'(VJI  ,, 
anil  thread  take  a  stitch  in  tbocenwr  of  the  lips  to  S"  R  '  hU\ 
liold  them  together  in  drying.  8ow  np  the  skin  to 
give  it  a  neat  appearance,  and  comb  the  hair  so  that 
it  will  lie  naturally  on  all  parts  and  show  the  tex- 
ture and  color-markings  to  the  best  advantage. 

tihaping. — The  ends  to  be  sought  in  laying  out  a 
skin  to  dry  are,  to  have  it  take  np  a  limited  amoant 
of  space  in  a  drawer,  to  have  all  breakable  points 
protected,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  all  parts 
of  the  specimen  accessible  for  examination.  The 
shape  of  a  skin,  therefore,  must  depend  on  its  char- 
acter and  general  nature.  The  accompanying  figure 
represonts  the  best  form  for  the  skin  of  a  squirrel 
and  all  similar  mammals. 

To  protect  the  tail  from  being  broken,  it  is  nec- 
essary in  making  up  a  skin  in  this  form  to  put  a 
wire  in  it  for  its  whole  length.  For  this  purpose, 
use  copper  or  zinc  wire,  for  the  reason  that  iron  wire  rusts  and  in  time 
destroys  the  skin  of  the  tail  so  that  it  falls  away  In  small  pieces.  In 
making  up  the  skin,  cut  the  wire  for  the  tail  long  enough  to  extend 
into  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  wrap  around  it  some  fine  tow  to  make 
it  the  right  size  to  fit  the  skin.    Some  collectors  wire  all  the  legs  of 
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small  8kiu3,  which  is  a  good  plaa  if  tiiuo  will  permit,  as  it  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  place  tbe  legs  in  tlio  exact  position  it  is  desired  they  shonld 
IjermaDently  retain. 

This  method  of  shapiug  small  skins  (o.  g.,  with  the  tail  extendlDg 
straight  back)  shonld  always  be  followed  by  American  collectors,  who 
can  easily  command  the  facilities  necessary  to  render  it  safe  and  advisa- 
ble. Bnt  for  collectors  who  visit  remote  localities,  and  often  have  to 
transport  tlicir  impedimenta  for  many 
miles  on  men's  beads,  done  np  in  small 
bundles,  and  where  every  poand  in 
weight  and  every  cnbic  foot  of  space 
is  carefully  counted,  another  method 
mast  be  recommended.  Under  such 
circumstances,  small  skins  shonld  be 
made  np  with  the  tail  bent  under  the 
body,  as  seen  in  Fig.  7.  The  posi- 
tion is  not  unnatural,  the  general  form 
is  compact,  the  tail  is  folly  protected 
by  being  bent  under  the  body  and  tied 
down  npon  it,  and  the  legs  are  not 
thrustoutin  such  away  as  to  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  feet  and  claws.  Ani- 
mals with  long  slender  legs,  soch  as 
monkeys,  sloths,  et«.,  should  be  pat  up 
with  the  fore  legs  lying  close  against 
the  sides,  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  those  of  the  squirrel  shown  in 
the  figure. 

B. — 'FoK  Large  Mammals. 

Preservation. — On  dry  uplands  most 
skins  can  bo  cured  and  dried  very  snc- 
cessfiillyby  the  use  of  salt  alone.  In- 
deed, ouour  western  plains,  the  llanos 
of  South  America,  and  the  high  pla- 
teaus of  Asia,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
parched  bush-veldt  of  South  Central 
Africa,  niaiiiuial  skins  dry  and  harden 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  without 
theiiscofauy  preservative  whatever.  In  such  regions  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  apply  a  good  coat  of  arsenical  soap  to  keep  off  the  vermin 
which  would  otherwise  destroy  them,  and  to  keep  them  out  of  the  sun. 
In  a  more  moist  climate  salt  must  be  used  to  cure  skins,  so  that  the 
epidermis  will  not  slip  off  in  the  slower  process  of  drying.  In  the 
hnmid  heat  of  the  tropics,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  dry  alum  after  the 
salt  has  done  the  curing,  in  order  to  make  the  skins  become  perfectly 
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dry  and  Iianl.  Apply  arsenical  soap  to  overytliiag,  or  its  abaenco  will 
bo  bitterly  regretted  wlien  too  late. 

S)o  not  "peg  out"  a  alcin,  nor  dry  it  in  Hie  sun  under  any  circaatslanoes, 
nor  hung  it  up  by  the  note.  Hang  it  over  a  polo  or  a  rope,  in  a  sliaily 
place  where  the  wind  will  strike  it.  If  it  is  necessary  to  travel  some 
distance  with  a  skin  before  it  can  be  dried  aud  sliaped,  salt  it  tlior- 
onghly  to  iieep  it  from  spoiling. 

Shaping. — Since  tliese  directions  will  be  used  chiefly  in  preparing  the 
skins  of  deor,  antelope,  and  kindred  ruminants,  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration is  given  to  show  how  snch  skins  should  be  made  np  when  they 


■A  weU-tiimlo  dry  doer  akin 


arc  to  bo  preserved  dry,  cither  for  study  or  for  mounting.  It  is  best  to 
defer  folding  up  a  skin  until  it  is  partially  dry  and  has  begun  to  etiften 
ii  little. 

Fill  the  head  and  neck  with  some  kind  of  loose  material,  and  as  the 
skin  lies  spread  out  with  the  hair  side  down,  pnt  some  of  the  same 
material  in  a  thin  layer  on  the  body.  Fold  over  the  edges  neatly, 
placing  tlie  legs  lengthwise  on  the  top,  and  arrange  tlie  legs  so  that 
Miey  will  dry  straight  aud  flat  instead  of  twisted  like  a  cork-screw.  A 
skin  which  is  allowed  to  dry  in  such  shape  as  tliat  represented  in  Fig. 
1>  is  of  no  use  whatever,  either  for  study  or  mounting.  The  skin  of 
which  tliis  illustration  is  an  exact  representation  was  prepared  thus  in 
tlie  lichl  by  a  profeosioual  taxidermist.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
example  of  how  not  to  do  it. 

Handling  and  packing. — It  is  unfortunate  that  it  shonid  be  necessary 
to  fold  aud  dry  largo  skins  with  the  hair  side  put,  for  the  poh^ge  is  thus 
in  coustiuit  danger  of  damage;  but  for  skins  that  are  to  be  examined 
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it)  a  dry  state  there  is  no  alternative.  Tliey  miiat  bo  bandied  carefully' 
when  handled  at  all,  nn<l  when  prepared  for  shipment  must  hepaekcd 
on  all  sides  Ktth  strair,  sliaHngn,  hai/,  or  some  other  soft  material,  whieli 
will  keep  the  hair  away  rroui  the  fiidea  of  tlie  box.    A  large  elk  skin 


Fig.  0.- 


nceiitly  received  by  the  Museum  was  ruined  by  not  being  packed 
properly.  There  was  no  niling  around  it  to  keep  it  away  from  the 
ningh  boards  of  the  box,  and  consequently  the  hair  was  rubbed  off  in 
about  twenty  places. 

PRESEltVING  SKINS  FOB  MOUNTING. 

A  great  many  collectors  and  sportsmen  are  often  specially  called  upon 
to  procure  skins  for  immediate  mounting,  and  it  is  always  desired  that 
these  should  be  as  perfect  in  every  respect  as  possible. 

Let  me  here  call  the  attention  of  all  collectors  to  the  following  fact : 

A  mammal  skin  wliickhasnererbecn  ilrinl  anil  hardened  can  he  mounied 
(H  one  third  less  time  and  with  far  greater  acciiractj  than  the  hcst  dry  skin 
of  the  same  lind. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to  preserve  skins  in  a 
soft  state,  A  .skin  may  be  removed  very  nnskillfully,  bnt  if  kept  soft 
until  it  reaches  the  taxidermist,  it  can  bo  mounted  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess. On  the  otherhand,  the  dry  skins  of  the  most  experienced  collector 
can  bo  mounted  well  only  with  diflicnity. 

The  following  methods  are  recommended  : 

In  a  temperate cUiHHte. — Under  ordi nary  circumslani;i,'s,  inatemiwrate 
climate  a  skin  may  bo  preserved  in  a  solt  slate  by  rubbing  salt  very 
thoroughly  on  the  inside,  and  then  leaving  the  skin  turned  wrong-side 
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out,  packing  it  iu  salt,  and  shipping  it  in  that  condition  as  soon  as 
possible.  A  better  method,  or  rather  the  best  of  all  methods  for  any 
climate  and  all  Jcinds  of  sMns,  is  to  prepare  a  solution  of  salt  and  alum 
in  water  in  the  following  proportions :  For  every  gallon  of  water  put  in 
one  pint  of  alum  (three-fourths  of  a  pound)  and  one  quart  of  salt  (one 
pound  and  three-fourths),  stir  it  up,  and  heat  it  to  the  boiling  point. 
Pour  it  into  a  wooden  or  earthen  vessel,  and  when  cool,  or  milk  warm^ 
it  is  ready  for  use.  Plunge  a  skin  into  this  bath  and  move  it  about  until 
the  solution  reaches  every  part.  Give  a  fresh  skin  x>lenty  of  room  for 
the  first  day  or  two,  and  if  it  be  a  large  one  move  it  about  every  day 
for  three  days  so  that  the  solution  can  act  with  full  force  on  every  part 

Fresh  skins  of  all  kinds  may  be  placed  in  this  bath  (leg-bones  of 
small  skins  may  also  be  left  attached)  and  allowed  to  remain  in  it  for 
months  without  deteriorating  in  any  way;  even  after  five  years  they  are 
still  as  soft  and  pliable  as  when  first  taken  off.  The  skulls  should  invor 
riahly  he  detached  from  the  skins  and  dried.  Small  skins  may  be  shipped 
in  glass  jars  or  wooden  kegs,  and  large  ones  in  barrels. 

If  you  have  alcohol  sufficiently  strong  (3(P  above  proof),  skins  may  be 
immersed  in  it  as  fast  as  collected,  instead  of  in  the  salt  and  alum  solu- 
tion. The  objections  to  alcohol  are  that  it  loses  strength  very  rapidly 
when  receiving  daily  accessions  of  fresh  skins,  bleaches  h^ir^  and  must 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time  until  the  collection  is  finally  packed  in 
fresh  alcohol  and  shipped.' 

In  an  arctic  climate. — As  before  stated,  the  salt-and-alum  solution  is 
the  best  wet  preservative  for  skins  in  all  climateSj  and  for  all  objects  from 
the  largest  elephant,  seal,  walrus,  or  polar  bear,  down  to  the  smallest 
bat  of  the  tropics.  If  it  is  impossible  or  impracticable  to  employ  it,  the 
skins  of  all  large  arctic  mammals  may  be  successfully  preserved  by  im- 
mersing them  in  very  strong  brine,  but  it  should  be  renewed  at  least  once 
or  twice.  The  skins  of  seals  and  small  mammals  may  be  simply  packed 
in  salt.  Care  should  be  taken  that  skins  are  not  stained  with  iron- 
rust  derived  from  nails  projecting  into  the  barrels  or  other  receptacles 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

In  a  tropical  climate, — Skins  can  not  be  preserved  with  salt  in  a  troi>i- 
cal  climate,  but  must  be  immersed  either  iu  the  salt  andalum  solution, 
or  alcohol,  or  else  dried. 

SPECIMENS  IN  THE  FLESH. 

I 

The  most  valuable  of  all  specimens  which  come  to  us  are  those  sent  in 
the  fiesh.  A  rare  animal  so  received  is  sometimes  castin  plaster,  skinned, 
dissected,  and  skeletonized;  and  portions  of  the  viscera  may  be  pre- 
served in  spirits  for  anatomical  study.  In  this  way  a  single  subject  is 
often  made  to  yield  a  number  of  valuable  preparations.  The  Institu- 
tion will  be  very  glad  to  receive  the  dead  body  of  any  foreign  animal 
which  may  die  in  the  eastern  United  States,  and  also  of  any  rare  or 
especially  fine  Korth  American  species. 
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FORWARDING  ANIMALS  IN  THE  FLESH. 

In  cold  weather,  particularly  from  December  1  to  March  1,  a  dead 
animal  miiy  safely  be  sent  (frozen)  from  as  far  west  as  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  In  the  cool  months  of  November  and  March  specimens  may 
safely  be  forwarded  from  points  500  miles  distant.  From  May  to  Octo- 
ber animals  should  be  disemboweled  and  packed  in  ice  when  sent  from 
points  more  than  twelve  hours  by  rail  from  Washington. 

Large  animals  with  thick  hair,  such  as  deer,  elk,  moose,  bear,  etc.,  cim 
be  sent  without  boxing,  but  it  will  be  well  to  sew  them  up  in  coarse 
sacking  to  protect  the  hair.  Small  animals  and  others  with  close  hair, 
such  as  the  zebra,  lion,  tiger,  or  giraffe  should  be  boxed  and  packed  iu 
straw  or  shavings  to  protect  the  hair  from  being  rubbed  ofiT.  Animals 
of  the  largest  size,  such  as  rhinoceros,  elephant,  or  hippopotamus  mast 
be  skinned  and  skeletonized  where  they  die  by  our  own  preparators, 
who  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  start  at  once  for  any  point,  on  tbe 
receipt  of  information  by  telegraph. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  will  pay  all  charges  for  boxing  and  cart- 
age upon  presentation  of  vouchers  in  regular  form,  and  all  freight  and 
express  charges  will  be  met  here.  As  a  rule,  dead  animals  should  always 
be  sent  by  express,  the  exceptions  being  in  the  cases  of  large  animals 
forwarded  from  a  great  distance  in  the  middle  of  winter,  when  they  could 
as  safely  come  by  freight. 

All  donations  are  promptly  acknowledged  by  the  director  of  the  Mu- 
seum, both  by  letter  and  in  the  annual  report,  and  the  names  of  donors 
also  appear  in  the  catalogues,  and  upon  the  large  printed  labels  attached 
to  their  specimens  in  the  exhibition  cases. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Specimens  should  be  very  securely  packed  previous  to  shipment,  and 
plainly  addressed  as  follows:  ^^Smithsonian  Institutiony  Washington^  D. 
C:  for  the  National  Mmeum,  Perishable^  Shipments  may  be  for- 
warded by  Government  vessels  when  available,  or  by  the  ordinary  lines 
of  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution. 

In  case  immediate  information  or  instructions  are  required  in  relation 
to  any  dead  animal  of  special  importance,  which  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  institution,  tbe  donor  or  his  representative  may  telegraph  without 
paying  charges. 

Telegrams  and  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  ^^Prof.  IS.  P. 
Langleiij  Secretary^  Smithsonian  Institution^  Washington^  D.  0.^ 

In  all  cases  the  utmost  dispatch  is  necessary  iu  order  that  specimens 
.sent  may  reach  us  iu  good  condition  for  anatomical  study  and  dissection. 

U.  S.  National  Museum, 

Washington,  I),  0.,  April  12, 1886. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF   THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE- YEAR 

ENDING  JUM  30,  1886. 


I.— PUBLICATIONS  OP  THE  MUSEUM. 

The  followiug  is  a  list  of  the  twenty-six  signatures  (including  four 
hundred  and  twelve  pages)  of  the  '^ Proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum,"  published  between  July  1, 1885,  and  July  1, 1886.* 


Date. 


July  13... 

13... 

13... 

13... 

Au;;.   6... 

7... 

7... 

Sept  2... 

2.- 

2... 

2... 

14... 

17... 


Signature 
namber. 

Page*. 

16 

225-240 

16 

241-256 

17 

257-272 

18 

278-288 

19 

288-3114 

20 

805-320 

21 

821-336 

22 

837-352 

23 

353-368 

24 

86»-3M4 

25 

385-400 

26 

401-416 

27 

417-432 

Date. 


Sept  23 
23 
23 
28 
28 
80 
30 
BO 

Oct  17 
19 
80 

yov.   8 

Deo.    7 


SignAture 
number. 


29 
80 
81 
32 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 


438-448 

449-464 
465-480 
481-496 
407-A12 
618-528 
52»-544 
545-560 
561-576 
S77-602 
S98-608 
809-624 
625-686 


The  following  bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  appeared  dur- 
ing the  year : 

Department  of  the  Interior:  |  U.  S.  National  Museum.  |  —  |  Bulletin  | 
of  the  I  United  States  National  Museum  |  No.  23.  |  Bibliographies 
of  American  naturalists.! —  |  II.    The  published  writings  of  Isaac 
Lea,  LL.  D.  |  by  |  Newton  Pratt  Scudder  |  — ^  |  Wasliington:  |  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  |  1885. 

8vo.  pp.  i-Lix.     1-278.    Oue  plate.  ' 

Department  of  the  Interior :  |  U.  S.  National  Museum.  |  —  |  Bulletin  | 
of  the  I  United  States  National  Museum.  |  —  |  No.  28.  |  A  manual 
of  American  laud  shells.  |  By  |  W.  G.  Binney.  |  —  |  Wasliington:  | 
Government  Printing  Office.  |  1885. 

8vo,  pp.  1-528.    516  figrures. 

*  No  8ignature8  printed  during  the  flrst  six  months  of  1886. 

t  Parts  I  and  iii  have  also  been  published ;  the  former  as  Bulletin  20,  Publications  of 
Spencer  Fullerton  Baird,  by  G.  Brown  Goode ;  the  latter  is  mentioned  below  as  Bul- 
letin 30,  for  which  see  also  Bibliography,  Part  ii,  under  John  Belknap  Maroon. 
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Department  of  the  Interior :  ]  U.  S.  National  Maseum.  |  —  |  Bulletin  | 
of  the  I  United  States  National  Museani.  |  No.  29.  |  Results  of  or- 
nithological explorations  in  the  |  Commander  Islands  and  Kamts- 
chatka  |  by  |  Leonhard  Stejneger.  |  —  |  Washington:  |  Gk>vem- 
ment  Printing  OflSce.  |  1885. 

8vo.  pp.  1-382.     Plates  1-8. 

Department  of  the  Interior:  |  U.  S.  National  Museum.  |  —  |  Bulletin  | 
of  the  I  United  States  National  Museum.  |  No.  30.  |  Bibliographies 
of  American  naturalists. —  |  III.  Publications  relating  to  fossil  in- 
vertebrates I  by  I  John  Belknap  Marcou.  |  —  |  Washington:  |  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  |  1885. 

8vo.  pp.  1-333. 

Circulars  No.  34  and  No.  35  were  published  as  separates  during  this 
year.    They  bear  the  following  titles : 

No.  34.  Circular  for  the  guidance  of  persons  desiring  to  make  exchanges 
of  birds  or  birds'  eggs  with  the  National  Museum. 

8vo.    One  page. 

No.  35.  Concerning  the  lending  of  type  specimens. 

8vo.    One  page. 


U.— PAPERS  BY  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MUSEUM  AND  OTHER  INVE8TIGAT0ES 
WHOSE  WRITINGS  ARE  BASED  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY  ON  MU- 
SEUM MATERIAL. 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST. 


American  Ornithologists^  Union... 

Atkins,  Charles  G 

Bean,  Tarloton  H.* 

Beckham,  Charles  W.  * 

Beyer,  Henry  G.* 

Binney,  William  G 

Brown,  Herbert 

Bryant,  Walter  E 

Bush,  Katharine  J 

Chadbourne,  Arthur  P 

Clark,  A.  Howard* 

Clarke,  F.W.* 

Clarke,  J.M 

Collins,  Joseph  W.* 

Cory,  Charles  B 

Cox,  William  Van  Zandf 

DaU,  William  Ilealey* 

Dewey,  Fred  P.* 

Eigenmani),  Carl  H 

Evermann,  Barton  W 

Faxon, Walter 

Fewkes,  J.  Walter 

Garrison,  F.  Lynnwood 

Gill,  Theodore  N 

Godman,  F.  DuCane 


P»Ke. 
675 
675 
675 
676 
676 
677 
678 
678 
678 
678 
679 
679 
679 
679 
679 
679 
679 
6.^1 
681 
681 
681 
681 
681 
681 
68-2 


P^e. 

Goode,  G.  Brown* 682 

Gray,  Asa 682 

Guiilemard,  F.  H.  H 682 

Havard,  V 682 

Hay,  O.P 682 

Henshaw,H.W 682 

Hitchcock,  Romy n* 682 

Hodge,  E.B 683 

Hutchinson,  Jacob  R 683 

Jordan,David  8 683 

Kidder.J.H 684 

Kunz,  George  F 684 

Lawrence,  George  N 684 

Lucas,  Frederic  A.** 684 

Marcou,  John  Belknap* 684 

Mason,  Otis  T.* 684 

Mather,  Fred 685 

Meek,  Seth  E 6® 

Merriam,C.  Hart 685 

Merrill,  George  P.* 685 

Murdoch,  John* 685 

Nye,  Willard,  jr 685 

Ore  utt,  Charles  R 686 

Palmer,  William* 686 

Potter,  Emory  D 686 


*  Connected  with  the  National  Museum. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST — COQtixiaed 


Potts,  Edward 6d6 

Qaackenbos,  John  D 686 

Rathban,  Richard* 686 

Ridgway,  Robert* 687 

Riley, Charles  v.* 687 

Ryder,  John  A 093 

Salvin,  O.* 694 

Sclater,  Philip  Lntley 694 

Scudder,  Newton  Pratt 694 

Seton,  Ernest  E.  T 694 

Shufeldt.R.W 694 

Smith,  HughM.* 694 

Smith  John  B.* 694 

Smith,  Sidney  I 696 

Stearns,  R.  E.  C* 696 


Stearns,  Silas.. 696 

Stejoeger,  Leonhard* 696 

Sterling,  E 607 

Stone,  Livingston 697 

Swiui,Jame«G 607 

Trne,  Frederick  W.* ,...  697 

Turner,  Lncien  M 698 

Verrill,  A.E 698 

Walcott,  Charles  D.» 699 

Washburn,  F.L 699 

Webber,  Samuel 699 

White,  Charles  A.  • 699 

Williams,  Henry  S 699 

Woodard,8.S 699 


American  Ornithologists'  Union.    The  Code  of  Nomenclature  |  and  |  Cheok-list  | 
of  I  Northern  American  Birds  |  Adopted  by  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  | 
Being  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  1  Union  on  Classification  and  |  Nomen- 
clature I  —  I  Zoological  Nomenclature  is  a  means,  not  an  end,  of  Zo51ogical 
Science  |  —  |  New  York  |  American  Ornithologists'  Union  1 1886. 

8vo.    pp.  l-ym,  1-392. 

Although  not  A  NationAl  Husenm  publioation,  and  only  partiidly  prepared  by  officen  of 
the  Miuieam,  this  comprehenslTe  volame  waa  baaed  upon  work  of  the  committee  charged  with 
its  preparation  during  aeasiona  held  in  the  office  and  Laboratoriea  of  the  department  of  bihU, 
upon  researchea  in  the  Mnaeum  library,  examination  of  apecimena  in  the  ICnaeom  ooUeotion, 
and  critical  inveatigations  connected  wiih  the  regular  work  of  the  Department. 

The  manuscript  of  the  check-list  was  prepared  chiefly  by  the  curator  and  asaiatant  curator; 
Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  president  of  the  Union  and  member  of  the  committee,  adding  only  the  habi- 
tats and  concordance  of  numbers.  The  preparation  of  thla  ICSS.  inyolved  an  immenae  amount 
of  research,  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  determine  beyond  reasonable  qneation  the  earliest 
Hvailable  name  of  each  species.  They  also  revised  carefully  galley  and  paged  proofii^  not  only 
of  the  check -list  proper,  but  of  the  Code  of  Nomenclature,  and  conducted  an  extended  oorre- 
Hpondence  with  other  members  of  the  committee,  whose  work  upon  the  book  was  chiefly  of  an 
advisory  nature.  The  committee  was  composed  of  the  following  members :  J.  A.  Allen,  Will- 
iam Brewster,  Elliot  Coues,  H.  W,  Henshaw,  and  Kobert  Bidgway.  Dr.  Leonhard  SU^neger 
took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  and  prepared  part  of  the  check-list  by  spedal 
invitation. 

Charles  G.  Atkins.    The  biennial  spawning  of  salmon. 
Forest  and  Stream,  xxv,  No.  0,  Sept  24, 1885,  p.  160. 

Tarleton  H.  Bean.    Description  of  a  new  species  of  Pempherii  (PempkeriB  jKMyi) 

from  Caba. 

Free.  V.  8.  ^at  Mut.,  vm,  July  18, 1886,  p.  229. 

Tarleton  H.  Bean.    Notes  on  EpinepheluB  nigrituSj  CauhlatUma  mierapa  and  Corff- 
phtena  hippunu. 

Proc.  U.  8.  Nat  Mut.,  vm,  July  13, 1885,  pp.  230-233. 

Tarleton  M.  Bean.    Rocky  Mountain  Whitefish. 
Forest  tmd  Stream,  XX v,  No.  20,  Dec  10, 1885,  p.  380. 

Tarleton  H.  Bean.    The  Trout  of  Sunapee  Lake. 

Forest  and  Stream,  XXVI,  No.  7,  March  18, 1886,  pp.  12»-130. 

Tarleton  H.  Bean.     Comments  on  Zygonecles  manni  and  Zygtmeeiet  nwroguttatm. 

Hay. 

Proc.  V.  8.  NaL  Mus.,  vni,  Sept  30, 1885,  p.  565. 

*  Connected  with  the  National  Museum. 
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Taklkton  U.  Bean  and  G.  Brown  Goods.    De(»oriptiou  of  LepkfpMdium  cenrimum 
and  L.  marmoratumf  new  fishes  from  deep  water  off  the  Atlaatio  and  Galf  coasts. 
Proe.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mut.,  vm,  Sept  17, 1885,  pp.  422-424. 

See  under  G.  Brown  Goode. 

Taklkton  M.  Bean  and  G.  Bkown  Goode.    Description  of  new  fishes  obtained  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  mainly  from  deep  water  off  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts. 
Proc  JJ.  8.  NaL  Mui,,  vm,  Got  10  and  30. 1885^  pp.  5»MM)5. 

See  under  G.  Brown  Goode  and  Tarleton  H.  Bean. 
Charles  W.  Beckham.    Remarks  upon  the  plumage  of  Reguh^  wH^nduUk, 

Proc.  XT.  8.  NaL  JftM.,  vili,  Dec.  7, 1885,  pp.  625-628. 

Proves  that  the  female  does  not  have  the  brightly-colored  crown  and  that  aome  young  m'H 
in  autumn  do  i>OB8eBB  this  ornament. 

Charles  W.  Beckham.    Changes  in  the  Plumage  of  Q^othlnpis  irioha$. 

The  Auk,  m,  April.  1886,  pp.  270-281. 

States  that  the  males  not  only  never  assume  the  plumage  of  the  female  after  baTingoaoe at 
tained  the  masculine  livery,  but  that  young  birds  molt  directly  into  a  plumage  approaohing 
that  of  the  adult  males. 

Charles  W.  Beckham.    Kentucky  Geological  Survey.  |  John  R.  Proctor,  Director. 
I  —  I  List  of  the  |  Birds  of  Nelson  County.  |  —  i  By  Charles  Wickliffe  Beckham. 
I  —  I  Electrotyped  for  the  Survey  by  John  D.  Woods,  public  printer  and  binder, 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

Royal  quarto,    pp.  1-M. 

Published  by  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey.  An  annotated  list  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  species.  A  great  many  of  the  specimens  upon  which  the  remarks  are  baaed  have 
been  presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  author. 

HsNRY  G.  Beyer.    The  infiuence  of  variation  of  temperature  upon  the  rate  and 
work  of  the  heart  of  the  Slider  Terrapin,  Pseudemys  rugosa, 
Proc  XT.  8.  NaU  ifu«.,vm,  July  13, 1885,  pp.  225-229.     Plates  XV-xvi. 

In  this  paper,  which  is  but  a  preliminary  account  of  the  subject,  it  Is  oonclnaiTely  abown  by 
experiment  that,  although  the  rate  of  the  heart  moves  with  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
which  circulates  through  this  organ,  the  work  done  increases  with  that  temperature  only  np 
to  a  certain  limit,  and  then  rapidly  goes  down.  This  limit  may  be  found  different  for  the  dif- 
ferent animals.  Heat  being,  no  doubt,  a  musoulo-motor  stimulant,  the  decrease  in  the  work 
done  by  the  heart  consequent  upon  passing  blood  of  an  abnormally  high  temperature  throngh 
it,  must  be  conceived  as  duo  to  exhaustion  from  over  stimulation  of  the  muaoulo-motor  ap* 
paratus. 

It  was  found  in  these  experiments  that,  when  blood  of  comparatively  high  temperature  was 
allowed  to  circulate  through  the  heart,  that  the  latter  is  moreover  considerably  redneed  in 
volume,  and  both  systole  and  diastole  are  shortened.  Blood  of  a  lower  temperature,  on  the 
contrary,  caused  a  very  marked  prolongation  of  the  diastole  and  systole,  and  also  a  very  decided 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  heart. 

Blood  of  low  temperature,  therefore,  though  reducing  the  rate  and  the  work  done  in  a  given 
time,  by  prolonging  the  diaHtolic  excursions  and  giving  rise  to  considerable  enlargement  of 
the  organ,  causes  the  heart  to  pump  more  blood  around  with  each  systolic  contraotioa  than 
blood  of  a  high  temperature  does.  In  respect  to  its  influence  upon  the  heart,  therefbre,  heat 
resembles  atropine  used  in  small  doses,  and  cold  resembles  it  as  when  it  is  used  in  large  doses. 

Henry  G.  Beyer.    The  influence  of  Kairin«  Thallin,  Hydro-  |  chinon,  Besorcin  and 

Antipyrin,on  |  the  Heart  an  dBlood-vessels.  |  By  |  H.  G.  Beyer,  M.  D.,M.K.C.8.,| 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  N.,  Honorary  Curator,  Section  Materia  Medica,  j 

U.  S.  National  Museum.  |  —  |  from  |  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences 

I  April,  1886. 

8vo.    pp.  1-34. 
Published  as  a  separate. 

In  this  paper  the  action  of  the  so-called  antipyretics  on  the  heart  and  blood  vesaela  iatxeated 
quite  exhaustively.  The  paper  itself  is  but  a  summary  of  the  results  which  were  obtained 
from  a  large  number  of  experiments,  and  all  that  need  be  said  here  is  that  antipyrin  was  foond 
to  be  the  only  real  remedy  among  them. 
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[enry  G.  Bkyer.    The  luflnonce  of  Cocaine,  Atropine  |  and  Caffeine  on  the  Heart  | 
and  Blood-vessels.  |  By  |  H.  G.  Beyer,  M.  D.,M.R.  C.  S.,  |  Passed  Assistant  Sur- 
geon, U.  S.  N.,  Honorary  Curator,  Section  Materia  Medioa,  |  U.  8.  National  Mu- 
seum. I  —  I  From  I  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  |  July,  1885. 
8to.    pp.  1-31.    Plates,  2. 

Also  pablishod  ander  the  title  "  Biologieal  dedactions  tram  a  oompAratiTe  study  of  the  in- 
flacnce  of  Cocaine  and  Atropine  on  the  Orj^s  of  Cironlation."  (Abstraot.)  Proe.  Am,  Am. 
Adv.  Sei.,  xxxiv,  1885,  pp.  318-321.  This  abstract  and  the  one  below  published  together  as 
separates. 

In  this  paper  the  conolasions  arrived  at  were  stated  to  be  abont  as  follows,  rii :  The  atro- 
pine-muscarine antagonism,  as  manifested  by  the  heart,  is  probably  of  a  muscular  nature 
lather  than  a  nervous  phenomenon,  as  has  been  supposed  hitherto.  Atropine  stimulates  the 
endings  of  both  vagus  and  accelerator  nerves  within  the  heart  as  well  as  the  muscular  sub- 
HfAnce  of  the  organ.  Cocaine  affects  the  nerve-endings  in  the  same  manner  as  atropine  does; 
bat,  unlike  the  latter,  has  no  stimulatory  action  on  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart. 

[rxry  G.  Beykr.  a  Study  of  the  Structure  of  Lingula  (Glottidia)pyramidata  Stimp. 
(Dall),  by  H.  G.  Beyer,  M.  D.,  F.R.C.  S.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.S. Navy, 
Honorary  Curator,  Section  Materia  Medica,  U.S. National  Museum. 

studies  from  the  Biologieal  Laboratory  (Johns  Hopkins  University),  ni.  No.  5, 1886,  ppuS27- 
266. 

Also  as  the  Structure  of  OlotHdia  pyramidata  (Stirop.)  Dall.  (Abstract.)  Froe,  Am.  Am.  Ad9, 
Sei.,  XXXIV,  1886,  pp.  321-324. 

This  abstract  and  the  one  immediately  above  published  together  as  separates. 
The  following  are  the  prominent  points  brought  out  in  this  paper: 

1.  Shell-ttrueture.— The  so-called  homy  layers  of  the  shell  are  not  identical  In  structure  with 
the  poriostracnm,  bat  are  composed  of  supporting  tissue  and  represent  the  homologues  of  the 
vertical  nepta  in  Testicardine  brachiox>ods. 

2.  Body-wall^  mantle,  and  peduncle. — Consist  of  three  layers,  namely:  An  outer  ectodermal 
covering,  made  up  of  one  or  more  layers  of  small  cnboidal  nucleated  cells,  a  middle  layer  of 
supporting  snbbtance,  variously  modified  according  to  situation,  and  an  internal  layer  of  lining 
peritoneal  epithelinm,  which  latter  is  flattened  and  is  provided  with  a  small  central  nucleus. 

3.  Alimentary  uinaZ.— Consists  of  three  layers  throughout  its  whole  extent,  viz :  a,  an  ex- 
temal  layer  of  very  loose  sapporting  substance,  covered  on  its  outer  side  wliii  peritoneal  epi- 
thelium and  blood-corpuscles ;  h,  a  middle  layer  of  extremely  minute  and  very  little  differen- 
tiated cells ;  e,  an  internal  layer  of  long  and  very  narrow  ciliated  cells.  The  Intestinal  canal 
opens  by  an  anus  into  the  mantle-chamber. 

4.  Muscular  structure. — All  the  muscles  were  found  to  be  of  the  non-striated  variety.  Cer- 
tain structures  which  have  been  described  as  parietal  muscles  and  as  the  muscle  of  the  pe- 
duncle were  found  to  possess  the  characters  of  mesencbymatous-snpporting  substance  and 
were,  accordingly,  relegated  to  that  class  of  tissues  rather  than  muscles. 

6.  Vcuettlar  system.— ^o  central  circulatory  propelling  organ  nor  a  closed  system  of  blood- 
vcHsels  were  foand,  but,  instead,  two  oblong,  pyriform,  sack-tike  organs,  situated  on  either  side 
of  the  (esophagus,  which,  it  was  thought,  might  perhaps  ftinction  as  heart. 

6.  Nervous  system.— 1b  subectodermsl  and  consists  of  five  ganglionic  enlargements,  which, 
from  their  respective  situations,  were  termed  as  foUows : 

(1)  the  large  central  subcBsophageal  ganglion;  (2)  the  two  dorso-lateral  or  supra-OBSO- 
pbageal  ganglia ;  (3)  the  two  ventm-Iateral  ganglia.  They  are  ail  Joined  together  by  a  circum- 
(Bsophageal  commissure  of  flue  nerve-fibers.  That  portion  of  the  commissures  connecting  the 
vcntro-lateral  with  the  dorso- lateral  ganglia  is  double.  Both  multipolar  and  apolar  nerve-cells 
were  found,  all  of  them  being  comparatively  small  and  consisting  of  a  finely  granular  proto. 
plasm  with  a  small  round  central  nnc^s. 

7.  Qenital  organs.— Both  male  and  female  organs  of  generation  were  found  preaent  within  the 
same  individual.  The  mantle-sinuses  inclose  a  band,  termed  the  "genital  band,"  from  which 
ova,  as  well  as  spermatophores  are  developed.  Within  the  body  cavity  the  ova  spring  more 
exclusively  from  the  peritoneal  membrane,  covering  the  mesenteric  bands  and  their  reflected 
portions,  while  the  spermatophores  develop  from  the  spongy  net-work  of  supporting  substance 
covering  the  lateral  body-wall  on  its  inner  surface. 

►ViLUAM  G.  BiNNEY.    Department  of  the  Interior:  |  U.  S.  National  Museum.  |  —  | 
Bulletin  |  of  the  |  U.  S.  National  Museum.  |  No.  28.  |  A  Manual  of  American  Land 
Shells.  I  By  I  W.  O.  Binney.  |  —  |  Washington :  |  Gi>v6rnment  Printing  Office.  | 

I88r>. 

8vo.    pp.  1-528,  610  figures. 

A  general  manual,  illustr.ited  with  wood-cuts,  treating  of  the  species  syateroatically  lUtfUst 
each  malaoological  province. 
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Herbert  Brown.    Arizona  Quail.    (Notes.) 

F^trett  and  Stnam,  xxt,  Deo.  31«  1885,  No.  23,  p.  445. 

Walter  E.  Brtant.    The  relationship  of  Podicep»  oooidentalis  and  P,  darkii, 
Ths  Auk  ;  n,  Joly,  1885,  pp.  813-314. 

BiollnM  to  the  opinion  that  the  difforencea  between  the  two  alleged  speoiee  are  only  sezuaL 
Conchislons  baaed  partly  on  twenty-five  speoimens  in  the  National  Muaenm. 

Katharine  J.  Bush.  Additions  to  the  Shallow-Water  Mollnsca  of  Cape  HatteraA, 
North  Carolina,  dredged  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  steamer  Alhatro9S  in  18S3 
and  1884. 

Tromt,  Oonti,  Acad.,  vi,  part  n,  Jane«  1885,  pp.  453-480,  plate  xlv. 

The  following  list  is  intended  to  include  only  species  not  prerionsly  recorded  from  the  re- 
gion of  Cape  Hatteras  between  low-water  mark  and  50  fathoms,  althoagh  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances recorded  species  are  mentioned  where  there  is  some  variation  from  tho  original  de- 
scription or  donbt  as  to  their  identity.  It  is  by  no  means  complete,  as  there  are  still  a  num- 
ber of  species  which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  identified.  There  is  also  a  large  amount  of 
fine  shell-sand  which  has  not  yet  been  assorted. 

At  the  end  a  list  is  given. of  deep-water  species  found  in  not  less  than  40  fathoms,  many  of 
which  have  not  before  been  fonnd  so  far  south. 

A  list  of  the  dredging  stations  made  by  the  AJbatrou  in  the  region  of  Capo  Hatteraa,  with 
the  date  regarding  them,  is  given  on  page  454.  Eighty-foar  species  of  mollnsca  aro  ennmcr- 
ated  fW>m  leas  than  50  fathoms,  inolading  thirteen  new  species  and  one  new  variety,  which 
are  described  and  mostly  figured.  Descriptions  of  some  of  tho  old  species  aro  also  given.  The 
new  species  are  as  follows  : 

OA8TBOPODA. 

p«g«- 

UamgiUapnla,  pLxlv,  fig.2 455 

vriUma 456 

e«iropla$ta 458 

Skmea  triHx.  pi.  xlv,  figs.  7,  la 464 

Seaiaria  leptaUa 465 

tertt,  pi.  xlv,  flg.8 465 

Odoitomia  engania 466 

var.  teret,  pl.xlv,flg.9 467 

OyUehna  ecBlata,  pi.  xlv,  fig.  15 468 

Toloula  oojyZata, pL xlv,  fig.l2. 468 

mintUa,  pi.  xlv,  fig.  11 466 

BOUENOCONCHA. 

CMutuMxneitiu,  pl.xlv,  fig.  20 -— ^^ 471 

LAMKLLIBBAlfCHIATA. 

Pandora  carolinffisi  8 474 

Venerieardia  obliqua .^  .^ .      478 

The  following  odditioual  species  aro  flgnreil  on  plato  xlv ; 

MangUia  epJiamUia  Buah,  figs.  4,  4a. 

melaniHca. 

var.  oxia  Bash,  figs.  3,  3a. 

orykUa  Bush,  fig.  1. 

(?)  glypta  Bash,  figs.  5,  5a. 
Trifori*  turrU-thomae  Dall,  fig.  6. 
Niao  ctgleei  Bush,  figs.  10, 10a. 
Actafonpuneto-ttriatuiSUmp.,  fig.  17. 
PhUineSagra  (D'Orb.),  figs.  16,  IGa. 
Oyliekna hiploeata  (Lea),  flir.  14. 
IhtUa  Candei  D'Orb..  fig.  13. 
Dentalium  Upturn  Bush.  fig:).  18,  18a. 
Cadubu  carolinenti*  Bash,  fig.  10. 
Necera  eo$tata  Bush,  fig.  21. 

Arthur  P.  Chadbouene.    On  a  New  Race  of  tho  Field  Sparrow  from  Texas. 
The  Auk,  in,  April,  1886.  pp.  248-240. 

Refers  to  the  typo  specimen  of  Spizella  wfrtfieni  in  the  National  Mnsenro,  which  was  con 
pared  with  the  form  described. 
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A.  Howard  Clark.  History  of  the  Iced- Fish  and  Frozen-Fish  Trade  of  the  United 
States. 

Trana,  Am.  Fish.  Soc,  1886,  p.  68. 

F.  W.  Clarke.    The  relations  of  the  Govemment  to  chemistry. 
Bulletin  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  Woihington,  Na  1,  pp.  0-22. 

Annaal  address  of  the  president  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  Waahinf^n,  delivered  Decern 
her  10,  1885. 

F.  W.  Clarke.    The  minerals  of  Litchfield,  Me. 
Am.  Joum.  ScLf  April,  18h6,  pp.  262-272. 

Describes  elseolite,  canorinite,  and  sodalite,  with  a  new  species,  hjdronephelite,  and  dis- 
onsses  formalffi.    Two  hundred  separates  printed. 

F.  W.  Clarke.    Report  of  Chief  Chemist. 

ISfth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  SUUea  Geologieal  Survey,  1883-'84  (1885),  pp.  50-02. 

.T.  M.  Clarke.    On  a  higher  Devonian  Fauna  of  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 
Bull  16,  U.  S.  Oeologieal  Survey,  pp.  1-86 ;  3  plates. 

Joseph  W.  Collins.    Unusual  ahundance  of  cod  on  Brown's  Banks. 
Bull.  U.  S.  Fieh  Com.,  v,  Ang.  7, 1885,  p.  234. 

JosKPU  W.  Collins.    Fishing  on  an  edge  of  the  Grand  Bank. 
Bull.  XT.  S.  Pith  Com.,  Y,  Aug.  12, 1885,  p.  256. 

Joseph  W.  Collins.  Edible  qualifies  of  smoked  king-fish  {SoamberamoruB  cavalla) 
Cuv. 

BuU.  U.  S.  Fith  Com.,  v.  Sept.  15, 1885,  p.  350. 

Joseph  W.  Collins.    Proposition  to  prepare  king-tish  by  smoking. 

BuU.  U.  S.  Fieh  Com.,  v,  Sept.  15, 1885,  p.  860. 

Joseph  W.  Collins.    Report  on  the  investigation  of  fishing  grounds  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  with  notes  on  the  fisheries  of  that  region. 
Report  XT.  S.  Fieh  Com.,  1885,  pp.  217-311,  10  plates. 

Charles  B.  Cory.  The  birds  of  the  West  Indies,  including  the  Bahama  Islands, 
the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Antilles,  excepting  the  islands  of  Tobago  and  Trini- 
dad. 

The  Auk,  in,  Jan.  and  Apr.,  1886,  pp.  1-69  and  187-245. 

To  a  great  extent  based  on  material  in  the  Kational  Hnseam. 

William  Van  Zandt  Cox.    A  Glance  at  Billingsgate. 
Forest  and  Stream,  xxv,  1,  July  30. 1885,  pp.  &-10. 

Describes  the  methods  of  sale,  etc.,  employed  in  this  ancient  and  important  flsh*market. 

William  Healbt  Dall.  Notes  on  some  Floridian  land  and  fresh-water  shells,  with 
a  revision  of  the  Auriculacea  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 

Proe.  XT.  S.  Nat  Jfu*.,vin,  July  13, 1885,  pp.  255-289.    Plates  xvn-xvni. 

William  Healey  Dall.    On  Turbinella  pyrum  Lamarck,  and  its  dentition. 
Proe.  XT.  S.  Nat  Mue.,  viii,  Sept  2, 1888,  pp.  345-348.    Plate  xix. 

Describes  the  soft  parts  of  a  moUusk,  of  which  the  shell  has  been  known  since  Pliny,  bnt 
of  which  the  anatomy  had  hitherto  remained  nnknowu,  and  conseqnently  a  doubt  had  rested 
on  the  systematic  position  hitherto  assigned  to  the  species. 

William  Healey  Dall.    Memorandum  on  the  mounds  of  Satanma  and  Enterprise, 

Fla. 

Am.  Joum.  of  Archceology,  I,  No.  2,  Joly,  1885,  pp.  184-189. 

Contains  an  account  of  the  structure  of  the  mound  and  a  list  of  the  shells  found  within.  The 
writer  takes  the  position  that  the  mound  is  in  part  artificial  and  intentional,  and  not  the  mere 
relic  of  innumerable  dinners  whose  refuse  was  cast  away  without  thought  of  mound-making. 

William  Healey  Dall.    The  teeth  of  Invertebrates. 
Cyclopedia  of  Dentistry,  i,  1886,  pp.  337-350. 

An  illustrated  article  on  the  teeth  of  invertebrates  in  general,  and  especially  of  the  Eehini 
and  roollusks,  for  the  Cyclopedia  of  Dentistry,  published  by  Lea  Bros.  Sc  Co.,  and  edited  by  Drs. 
Pierce,  Leitch,  and  others. 

William  Healey  Dall.    The  National  Government  and  Science. 
The  Evening  Poet,TS(9w  York,  Dec.  31,  1885. 

Disouaaes  the  relations  which  should  exist  betwaen  aoientiflo  m«ii  axA  ^<b  tR^gaiaadda^^ 
the  ezeemtlve  and  legislative  departments  of  the  Qcnrtonamtnt. 
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WiiJJAM  Healky  Dall.    Nccpra. 

Nature,  xxxiv,  No.  6,  Juno  10, 1880,  p.  122. 

Calls  attention  to  the  abNonce  of  gilU  and  other  anatomical  pecallaritiea  of  Nemra  {Outpi- 
daria)  and  its  sub^ennn  Myonera. 

William  Healey  Dall.  Work  of  the  Challenger  Expedition  I.  General  and  Phys- 
ical.   II.  From  a  zoological  stand-point. 

Seienee,  li,  ^o.  126,  Jaly  3, 1885,  pp.  15-16.  and  No.  128,  Jnly  17, 1885,  pp.  54-56. 

William  Healky  Dall.    Miocene  depo«it8  in  Florida. 
Science,  vi.  No.  130.  July  31, 1885,  p.  82. 

Notes  the  occnrrence  of  Ecphora  quadrieoitata  at  Tampa  and  the  probable  large  extent  of 
so^^alled  Miocene  strata  in  Florida. 

William  Healey  Dall.    West  African  Islands.     (Review.) 
Seienee,  ri.  No.  140,  Oct.  9, 18K5,  pp.  306-307. 

William  Healey  Dall.    Admiral  Baron  Ferdinand  von  Wrangell.    (Review.) 
Scietiee,  vi,  No.  144,  Nov.  6, 1885,  pp.  417-418. 

William  Healey  Dall.    The  arms  of  the  octopns  or  devil-fish. 

Science,  vi,  No.  145,  Nov.  13, 1885,  p.  432. 

Notes  a  specimen  with  a  spread  of  arms  of  over  32  feet,  taken  at  Unalashka,  Aleatian  Islands, 
in  1874. 

William  Healy  Dali*    Report  of  the  Point  Barrow  Station.    (Review.) 
Science,  vi,  No.  146,  Nov.  30, 1885,  pp.  446-447. 

William  Healey  Dall.     Shell-fish  in  Connecticnt.     (Review.) 
Science,  vii,  No.  154,  Jan.  15, 1886,  pp.  59-60. 

William  Healey  Dall.     P^xplorations  in  Alaska  by  the  brothers  Kranse.    (Review.) 

Science,  vii.  No.  l.'iO,  Jau.  29, 1886,  pp.  95-96. 

William  Healey  Dall.    Recent  C/»a7/«n/7<;r  Reports.     Lamellibranchiata.    (Review.) 

Science,  vii.  No.  162,  March  12, 1886.  p.  250. 

William  Healey  Dall.     Bancroft's  History  of  Alaska.    (Review.) 

Science,  vii.  No.  164,  March  26, 1886,  p.  292. 

WiLUAM  Healey  Dall.     Schwatka's  Along  Alaska's  Great  River.    (Review.) 
Science,  vii,  No.  165.  April  2, 1886,  p.  308. 

Correction  of  erroneous  stAtements  in  an  anonymous  review  of  Sohwatka's  work  in  a  pre- 
vious number  (p.  294). 

WiLiJAM  Healey  Dall.     Distribution  of  colors  in  the  animal  kingdom.     (Review.) 

Science,yn,  No.  177,  June  2.'),  1886,  p.  572. 

Correction  of  some  erroneous  assnmptions  in  Camerano's  work  relating  to  the  color  of  mol- 
lusks. 

William  Healey  Dall.  Department  of  the  Interior.  |  Bulletin  |  of  the  |  United 
States  I  Geological  Survey.  |  No.  24.  |  —  |  Li.st  of  Marine  Moilaska  comprising  the 
Quaternary  Fos-sils  and  recent  forms  from  American  local-  |  ities  between  Cape 
Hatteras  and  Cape  |  Roque,  including  the  Bermudas.  |  —  |  Washington:  Govern- 
ment I?rin  ting  OflBee.     1885. 

8vo.  pp.  1-336. 

An  index  to  the  literature  of  the  recent  and  quaternary  mollnsca  of  the  region  atated,  pre- 
ceded by  abibliofn^phy  pving  the  full  titles  and  dates  of  the  journals  and  publications  indexed. 
The  indexing  was  done  under  the  author's  direction,  and  includes  about  twelve  thousand  eiftbt 
handred  entries. 

William  Healey  Dali..    MoUusks  from  near  Point  Barrow. 

Report  of  the  Expedition  to  Point  Barrow,  Alaska  (1882-83),  pp.  177-184. 

Wiluam  Healey  Dall.  The  Native  Tribes  of  Alaska.  |  An  |  Address  |  before  the  | 
Section  of  Anthropology  |  of  the  |  American  Association  for  the  Advanoement  of 
Science  |  at  |  Ann  Arbor,  August,  18S5.  |  —  |  By  |  William  H.  Dall,  |  vice-presi- 
dent. I  —  I  [From  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment I  of  Science,  vol.  xxxiv,  Ann  Arbor  Meeting,  August,  1885.]  |  Printed  at 
the  Salem  Press,  j  Salem,  Mass.  |  1885. 

8vo.    pp.  1-19.  , 

Also  in  Proe.  Am.  Aea.  Adv.  Sei,,  xxxiv,  Angnst,  1885,  pp.  363-379. 
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WiLUAM  Healkt  Dall,  Charlr8  K.  Orcutt,  and.  Notes  on  tbe  moUnsks  of  the 
vicinity  of  San  Diego,  California,  and  Todos  Santos  B&j,  Lower  California,  by 
Charles  R.  Orontt ;  witb  comments  by  W.  H.  Dall. 

Proe.  U.  S.  NaU  Mui.,  viii,  Sept.  30,  1885,  pp.  634-552.    PUteXXlY. 

Thin  paper  oompriseH  a  list  by  Mr.  Oroatt  of  the  speciea,  with  their  stations,  habitii,  etc, 
with  aystematio  notes  on  varioos  species,  descriptions  otLameUaria  diegoHnait^  Oceewn  eaiifoT' 
fiieum  and  O.  oreutH,  Leptotkyra  var.  lurida  and  Platidia  var.  rtidiata  Dall,  with  an  account 
of  the  marsnpiom  in  the  female  MUneria  minima  Dall,  and  the  light  which  this  discovery 
throws  on  the  formation  of  the  more  specialised  marsnpinra  of  Tkeeolia  eoneameraia  Adams. 

F'rep.  p.  Dewey.    The  Copper  Industry  of  tbe  United  States. 
Chautmtqumn,  vi,  Ko.  2, 1885,  pp.  95-88. 

Gives  a  short  account  of  the  oocnrrenoes  of  copper,  the  methods  of  its  extraction,  and  its 
most  important  nses. 

Fred.  P.  Dewey.    Porosity  and  Specific  Gravity  of  Flat  Top  Coke. 
Virginias,  vi.  Ko.  10, 1885.  p.  138. 

Gives  the  resnlts  of  an  examination  of  the  coke  made  in  the  SoldenholT  Copp^  Orens,  at 
nawk*s  Nest,  Virginia,  lh>m  the  Bine  Stone  Coal  of  West  Virginia. 

Frki>.  p.  Dewey.  Statement  before  tbe  Select  Committee  of  tbe  Senate  on  Ord- 
nance and  War  Ships. 

Report  of  ths  SeUet  Oommittes  of  ths  Senate  on  Ordnance  and  War  SMpe,  pp.  S68-280  of  ap* 
pendix. 

Gives  some  general  information  as  to  the  iron  ores  of  theconntry  with  especial  reference  to 
their  adaptability  to  making  steel,  and  some  special  stat««ments  in  regard  to  the  steel-making 
iron  ores  of  the  South,  giving  many  personal  analyses. 

Carl  H.  Eigenmann.    A  review  of  tbe  American  Oast^rosteids. 
Proe.  Ae.  Not  Sei.  Phila.,  1886,  pp.  233-252. 

Barton  W.  Evermann. 

See  under  Seth  E.  Heek. 

Walter  Faxon.    A  list  of  tbe  Astacid»  in  tbe  United  States  National  Mnsenm. 
Proe.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mut.,  viil,  Sept.  2, 1885,  pp.  350-36L 

Contains  the  names  of  forty-seven  species  and  varieties,  all  of  which,  excepting  four,  are 
from  North  America.  The  origin  of  each  lot  of  specimens  is  stated,  and  the  catalogue  numbers 
under  which  they  are  registered  are  given. 

J.  Walter  Fewkes.    On  a  collection  of  Medas®  made  by  tbe  U.  S.  Fisb  Commission 
Hteamer  Albatross  in  tbe  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Proe.  XT.  8.  Nat.  Mue.,  vm,  Sept  2  and  14, 1885,  pp.  897-402,  pi.  XX. 

"The  greater  part  of  this  collection  was  made  in  the  yesra  1884  and  1895.  It  contains  no 
new  species,  but  is  interesting  in  a  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  tiiese  animals,  and 
in  a  supplement  to  a  paper  already  prepared  on  the  MednssB  of  the  Gnlf  Stream.  Many  of  tbe 
genera  and  species  here  mentioned  up  to  the  present  h*ve  not  been  recorded  from  the  region 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  will  probably  be  later  taken  from  this  locality.** 

Nine  species  are  enumerated,  with  the  localities  in  which  they  were  taken,  the  two  follow- 
ing being  described: 

Pago. 

Ca«iu>pea/hmdo«a  Lam 388 

Abyla  trigona  (^  4dO.,  pl.xx 399  • 

J.  Walter  Fewkes.    List  of  Medusce  from  near  Point  Barrow. 

Report  of  the  Expedition  to  Point  Barrovi,  AUuIm  (1882-'83),  pp.  163-165. 
See  also  under  John  Murdoch.    (Part  rv.  Natural  History'.) 

Y.  Lynwood  Garrison.    Tbe  microscopic  stracture  of  iron  and  steel. 

Traneaetione  Am.  InetUvU  Mining  Engineere,  1885-'86,  xiv,  pp.  64-75.    10  figures. 

Description  of  photographs  of  microscopic  sections  of  iron  and  steel,  copies  of  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  Museum. 

Theodore  N.  Gill.    The  chief  characteristics  of  tbe  Nortb  American  fisb  fanna. 
Poreai  and  Stream,  xxv.  No.  8,  Sept.  17, 1885.  p.  149;  also  in  Irane,  Am.  Fieh.  Soe,,  1885,  p.  69. 
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F.  Du  Cane  Godman  and  O.  Salvin.    Biologia  Centralis  Americana,  Aves,    Vol.  i, 

pp.  345-392. 

Three  parts  relating  to  omitboloj^y  wore  iaauod  durinf;  the  year  1885-'M,  treating  of  a  part 
of  the  FringUUdcB.  References  to  Musenm  spelimeus  are  very  fh»qaent  thronghoat  this  great 
and  important  work,  which  is  beins:  issued  in  parts,  and  is  not  yet  completed. 

G.  Brown  Goode.    A  brief  biography  of  the  Halibut. 

American  NaturalUt,  xix,  No.  10,  Oct.  1885,  pp.  953-9G9.    Also  as  a  separate 

G.  Brown  Goodk.     The  BegiuningH  |  of  |  Natural  History  |  in  |  America.  |  —  |  An 
address  delivered  at  the  Sixth  Anniversary  meeting  of  the  Biological  Society  |  of 
Washington.  |  —  |  By  |  G.  Brown  Goode,  |  President  of  the  Society.  |  —  |  From  the 
proceedings  of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  Volume  in,  1884-1886.  |  —  | 
Washington :  |  Printed  for  the  Society.  |  18:f6. 
8yo.    pp.  35-105. 

A  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  earliest  naturalists  and  explorers,  and  of  the  origin  of  aeicB 
tiflo  institutions  in  America. 

G.  Brown  Goode.    The  care  of  pamphlets. 

Science,  vi,  Oct.  16, 1885,  No.  141,  p.  837.    Abstract  in  BvU.  Phil  8oe.,  1885,  p.  20. 

G.  Brown  Gk)ODB  and  Tarleton  H.  Bean.    Description  of  Leptophidinm  oervimm 
and  L,  marmoratuMf  new  fishes  from  deep  water  off  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts. 
Proc.  U.  S.  If  at.  3fu*.,  viu,  Sept  17, 1885,  pp.  i22-42i. 

G.  Brown  Goode  and  Tarleton  H.  Bean.    Descriptions  of  new  fishes  obtained  by 

the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  mainly  from  deep  water  off  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 

coasts. 

Proe.  TI.  8.  Nat.  Mu4.,  viii,  Oct.  19  and  20, 1885,  p.  589. 

Aphoristia  diomedeana,  A.pusilla,  Remirtiomhut  fimbriattu,  CfUhariehthyt  ventraiU^  Etropui 
rimotus,  Maerurus  earibbceut,  M.  occa,  Coryphcenoidei  guleatiu,  Malaeocephahu  ocoideniaiit, 
Bathygadua  cavemotuM,B.niaeropt,  B.lonffifUii,  nu.M.;  Neobythitei,  Porogadu9,  nn.  gg. ;  JTm- 
bythitet  ffUU,  Porogadut  viiUs,  un.  ss. ;  Bathyontu,  nom.  g.  n. ;  BaUiyonuM  eatena,  B,  p^UoraUa, 
nn.  ss. 

Asa  Gray.    Plants  from  near  Point  Barrow. 

Report  of  the  expedition  to  Point  Barrow,  AUuka  (1882-*83),  (18851  pp.  191-192. 
See  under  John  Murdoch.     (Part  rv,  Natural  History.) 

F.  H.  H.  GuiLLEMARD.  Report  on  the  Collections  of  Birds  made  during  the  voyage  of 
the  yacht  Marcheaa.  I.  A  provisional  list  of  the  birds  inhabiting  the  Snlu  Archi- 
pelago. 

Proc  Zool.  Soe.  of  London,  1885,  pp.  247-276. 

A  specimen  of  Carpophaga  piekeringi  was  compared  with  the  type  in  the  National  Museum 
at  the  author'o  request,  and  the  result  of  Mr.  Kidgway's  comparison  is  given  on  page  270. 

V.  Havard.    Report  on  the  Flora  of  Western  and  Southern  Texas. 
Proe.  V.  8.  Nat.  Mue.  viii,  Sept  23, 28,  and  30, 1885,  pp.  449-533. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  report  a  general  description  of  the  vegetation  of  western  and  sooth- 
em  Texas  is  given,  the  second  part  being  made  np  of  economic  notes  on  the  plants  known  to 
have  useful  or  baneful  proportios  or  to  bo  of  value  to  agriculture  or  industry.  The  specimens 
treated  of  in  this  report  have  been  presented  to  the  National  Museum. 

O.  P.  Hay.  Notes  on  a  collection  from  Florida,  with  descriptions  of  new  or  little- 
known  species. 

Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mug.,  vm,  Sopt  30, 1885.  p.  552. 

Etheoitoma  davisoni,  Zygonectee  auro  guttaut,  nn.  s. 

H.  W.  Henshaw.— The  Gulls  of  the  Californian  Coast. 
The  Auk,  n,  July,  1885,  pp.  231,  232. 

RoMYN  Hitchcock  [Editor].    The  American  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal. 
Current  numbers,  vi.  July,  1885,  to  vii,  June,  1886  (incl.),  Nos.  67-78. 

A  iournal  dovote<l  to  tho  interests  of  practical  microscopiHtn.  containinc:  information  oon 
corning  methods  of  work,  formube,  notes,  fitc.,  with  contributed  arttclert  and  revlewi. 
ROMYN  Hitchcock.     Provisional  Key  to  tho  ClaHsilication  oi  Algw  of  Fresh  Water. 
The  Am.  Monthly  Micr.  Joum.,  vr.  July.  1H85,  pp.  129-130 :  Sept.,  1885,  pp.  170-174  ;  Dec.,  1885. 
pp.  231-233;  VII,  Feb..  1886,  pp.  30-31 ;  Mar.,  1886.  pp.  50-53;  May,  1886,  pp.9.V97. 
A  series  of  continued  articlos. 
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KoMYN  Hitchcock.    Stadies  of  Amahas,    (Abstract.) 

The  Am.  Monthly  Mier.Joum.,  VI,  July,  1885,  pp.  135-136. 

KoMYX  Hitchcock.    Manipulations  of  the  Microscope.    (Review.) 

The  Am.  MonUily  Micr.  Joum.,  vi,  July,  1885,  p.  140. 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.    ConjiigsLtiou  of  Rhahdonema.    (Abstract.) 

The  Am.  Monthly  Micr.  Joum.,  vi,  Aug.,  1885,  pp.  151-153. 

JJoMYN  Hitchcock.    Microscopical  Exhibitions. 

The  Am. Monthly  Micr.  Joum.,  vi,  Aug.,  1885.  pp.  158-150. 

Ko.MVN  Hitchcock.    Optical  Arrangements  for  Plioto-inicrography  and  Remarks  on 
Maguitication. 

The  Am.  MonOdy  Micr.  Joum.,  VI,  S«pt,  1885,  pp.  16^-170. 

Also  an  abstract  in  Proc.  Am.  Am.  Ado.  Sci.,  xxxiv,  Aug.,  1885,  pp.  356-350. 
Head  (by  Dr.  U.  G.  Beyor)  at  the  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  A  S.,  Ann  Arbor,  1885. 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.    Poisonous  Dried  Beef. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Mier.Joum.,  YI,  Sept.,  1885,  pp.  178-177. 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.    Testing  objectives. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Micr.Journ,,  vi,  Sept.,  1885,  pp.  177-178. 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.     Photo-micrography. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Micr.  Joum.,x\,  Nov.,18a'i.pp.a0l-203;  Deo.,  18a>,  pp.324-2S7;  Til,  Jan. 
1880,  pp.  5-10;  Mar.,  1886,  pp.  48-50 ;  Apr.,  1886,  pp.  67-70;  May,  1886.  pp.  0^05. 

A  seriea  of  contlnned  artidea. 
RoMYN  Hitchcock.    The  Red  Snow. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Micr.  Joum.,  vi,  Dec.,  1885,  pp.  221-224. 

Read  before  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington  December  12,  1885. 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.    Fixing  Arranged  Diatoms  and  Sections. 
The  Am.  Monthly  Micr.  Joum.,  vi,  Dec.,  1885,  p.  233. 

KoMYN  Hitchcock.    The  Strise  of  Diatoms  on  the  Moller  Probe-Platte. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Micr.  Joum.,  vi,  Dec.,  1885.  p.  234. 

RoMYX  Hitchcock.    Microscopical  Societies. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Micr.  Joum.,  vi,  Dec.,  1886,  pp. 237-230. 

KoMYN  Hitchcock.    A  New  Monnting  Medium  of  High  Refractive  Index. 
The  Am.  Monthly  Micr.  Joum.,  m,  Jan.,  1886,  pp.  3-4. 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.    Note  on  the  Spencer- Harrison  controversy. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Micr.  Joum.,  vii,  Jan.,  1886,  pp.  18-10. 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.    Note  on  Dr.  T.  B.  Redding's  article:  " The  Moleonlar  Theory  of 

Sound''  in  the  Physio-Medical  Journal. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Micr.  Joum.,  vil,  Feb.,  1886,  p.  38. 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.    The  limits  of  resolution.    (Abstract.) 

The  Am.  Monthly  Micr.  Joum.,  vii,  Feb.,  1886,  pp.  35-36. 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.    Mounting  Media. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Micr,  Joum.,  vii.  Apr.,  1886,  p.  74. 

Ro.MYN  Hitchcock.    luvestigation  of  Microbes. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Micr.  Joum.,  VTI,  Apr.,  1886,  pp.  74-78. 

Yj.  B.  Hodgk.    The  trout  of  Sunapee  Lake. 

Forest  and  Stream,  xxvi,  7,  Mar.  11,  1886,  p.  120. 

E.  B.  Hodge.    The  Sunapee  trout. 

Forest  and  Stream,  xxvi,  10,  Apr.  1,  1886,  p.  185. 

Jacob  R.  Hutchinson.    The  trout  of  Sunapee  Lake. 

Forest  and  Stream,  xxvi.  18,  Apr.  22, 1886,  p.  247. 

David  S.  Jordan.    Channel  Cattish,  Icta!uru9  punotattu.    Raftnesqae. 
Forest  and  Stream,  XX v,  1,  Jnly  30,  1885,  p.  0. 

David  S.  Jordan.    Notes  on  fishes  observed  in  Lake  Superior. 

BuU.  U.  Fish  Com.,  Anj;.  11,  1885.  pp.  191-192. 

David  8.  Jordan.    A  list  of  the  fishes  known  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  Tropical 
America,  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  Panama. 
Proc.  XT.  B.  NaLMut.,  vill.  Sept  2,  1885,  p.  361. 
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David  S.  Jokdax.    Note  od  some  Linnsean  names  of  American  fishes. 
Proc.  U.  8.  Nat  Hut.,  vin,  Sept  2,  1885,  p.  394. 

J.  H.  KiDDRR.     Memorandum  on  water  residues  from  cod -batobing  station  at  Wood's 

Holl. 

BuU,  77. 8.  Fuh  Com.,  v,  Sept.  15,  1885,  p.  367. 

Georgr  F.  Kunz.    The  gems  of  tbe  National  Mnsenm. 

The  Popular  8cienee  Monthly,  xxvni,  168,  April,  1886,  pp.  823-830. 

Published  alHo  aa  a  ftep^rate.  Revised  and  extended  by  W.  S.  Yeatee  in  Part  m,  of  this  re- 
port. 

Grorgr  N.  Lawrence.    A  list  of  a  few  species  of  birds  new  to  the  fanna  of  Oaade- 
lonpo,  West  Indies,  with  a  description  of  a  new  species  of  Ccryle, 
Proe.  V.  8.  Nat.  Jfta.,  vm,  Nov.  3  and  Dec.  7. 1885,  pp.  621-625. 
Female  type  of  Oeryle  gticUpennit  ap.  nov.  in  the  National  Musenin. 

Gkoroe  N.  Lawrencr.    Descriptions  of  new  species  of  birds  of  the  family  Colnm- 
bidsD. 

Th»  Auk,  II,  Oct.,  1885,  pp.  357-359. 

Ztnaida  rubripet  np.  nov.,  described  from  type  in  the  National  Masenm. 

George  N.  Lawrencr.    Characters  of  two  supposed   new  species  of  birds  from 

Yucatan. 

AnnaU  New  York  Aead.  Sei.,  m.  No. »,  pp.  273-274. 
PolioptUa  aUriventrit  and  OhiKtura  ptregrinator. 

Frrdrric  a.  Lucas.    Notes  on  the  preparation  of  rongbjskeletons. 

Proe.  v.  8.  Nat  Mu*.,  vni,  1885,  pp.  679-686. 
Printed  also  as  Circolar  33,  17.  S.  Nat.  Mnsenm. 

John  Belknap  Marcou.    A  list  of  the  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoio  types  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 

Proe.  XT.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  vni,  Aug.  6  and  7  and  Sept  2, 1885,  pp.  290-344. 

John  Brlknap  Marcou.    Department  of  the  Interior:  |  U.  S. National  Masenm.  |  — 
I  Bulletin  |  of  the  |  United  States  National  Museum.  |  No.  30.  |  Bibliographies  of 
American  Naturalists.  |  iii.*  Publications  relating  to  fossil  invertebrates.  |  By  | 
John  Belknap  Marcou.  |  —  |  Washington :  |  Government  Printing  Office.  |  1885. 

8vo.    pp.  1-333. 

JouN  Belknap  Marcou.    A  review  of  the  progress  of  North  American  invertebrate 

palsBontology  for  1884. 

8mith9onian  Report  for  1884  (1885),  pp.  563-582. 

Otis  T.  Mason.    The  use  of  the  thro  wing-stick  by  Eskimo. 
Fore9t  and  Stream,  xxv,  6,  Sept.  3, 1885,  pp.  109-110. 

Otis  T.  Mason.    The  Chaclacayo  trephined  skull. 

Proe.  U.  8.  Nat  Mut.,  viu.  Sept  14, 1885,  pp.  410-4 12.    One  plate. 

Otis  T.  Mason.    Anthrojiology. 

8mWaonian  Report/or  1884  (1885),  pp.  677-717. 

Otis  T.  Mason.     The  Gucsde  collection  of  antiquities  in  Pointe-^Pltre,  Gaadalonpe, 

West  Indies. 

8mHhMonian  Report,  1884  (1885),  pp.  731-837.    215  figs. 

Otis  T.  Mason.    Autbropological  notes. 
American  Naturalist,  Vol.  xix,  7-12, 1885. 

Metallargy  among  savageH,  p.  729.  The  Frnukfort  craniometric  afi^reem^nt,  p.  730.  BthnoK* 
rapby  of  Guatemala,  p.  731.  Mortality  in  WaAhiii;;ton,  p.  82G.  The  Davenport  elephant  pipe^ 
p.  827.  Anthropological  publications,  p.  012.  Tb«  FuegianH,  p.  915.  The  eighth  volame  of  the 
Tenth  Census,  p.  1018.  Anthropological  cnllcctitr»,  p.  1019.  Filling's  Bibliography,  p.  1129- 
The  Mound  Builders  and  the  Historic  Indiana,  p.  1130.  The  natives  of  New  Oninea,  |».  1131. 
Dr.  Rau's  prehistoric  fishing,  p.  1243. 

American  Naturalist,  Vol.  xx,  1-6,  1886. 

Stone  implements,  p.  85.  Polynesia,  p.  86.  The  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  p. 
105.    Ethnology  of  Borneo,  p.  106.    The  Eskimo  at  Point  Barron,  p.  107.    The  Uow  tube  in  the 

*  Parts  I  and  ii  alrea<ly  published. 
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Otis  T.  Mason.    Anthropological  notes — Continued. 

United  SUtb8,  p.  ItfS.  Physical  odacalion  of  children,  p.  IM.  Annual  Report  of  the  Bnreaa 
of  Ethnology,  p.  309.  The  crania  of  the  negroes,  p.  312.  Maori  Phannaoopia,  p.  iOL  The 
Laplanders,  p.  402.  Be  I  ationships  between  the  Eskimo  tribes,  p.  403.  ArchaBologioal  maps,  p. 
404.  The  races  of  man,  p.  404.  The  so-called  deformed  crania,  pp.  481-487.  Corea,  p.  569.  The 
relation  of  anthropology  to  the  science  of  mind,  p.  570.  Jewish  ability,  p.  572.  Aboriginal 
baking-pans,  p.  473.    War^clubs  and  digging-sticks,  p.  574. 

Fred  Mather.    A  new  native  troat. 

Forest  and  Stream,  xxv,  25,  Jan.  14. 1886,  p.  481. 
ScUveiinus  oquaeea  from  Sonapee  Lake,  New  Hampshire^ 

Fred  Mather  {editor).    Sunapee  trout. 

Forest  and  Stream,  XX vi,  9,  Mar.  25, 1886,  p.  169. 

Setu  £.  Meek  and  Barton  W.  Eysrmanm.    A  review  of  the  American  species  of  the 
genus  Qerres. 

Proe.  Ac.  Nat  SeL  Phila.,  1886,  pp.  233-252. 

C.  Hart  Merriam.    Description  of  a  new  subspecies  of  the  common  eastern  chip- 
munk. 

Amer.  Nat.,  XX,  No.  3,  March,  1886,  pp.  236-242  (also  as  a  separate). 

C.  Hart  Merriam.    Description  of  a  new  species  of  Aplodontia,  from  California. 
AnnaU  qf  the  New  York  Aead.  Sei.,  in.  No.  10,  May,  1886,  pp.  312-328,  plates  XlX-ZZ. 

Read  March  15, 1886. 

(Also  as  a  separate.  May,  1886. ) 

George  P.  Merrill.     Notes  on  the  mineralogy  and  lithology  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Proe.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mui.,  vui.  Sept  2, 1885,  pp.  351-358. 

A  brief  description  of  the  minerals  found  in  the  water-works  tnonel  of  this  city,  and  which 
had  not  before  been  recognized  from  thiu  locality.    Nine  species  are  described. 

George  P.  Merrill.    Baildiug  and  ornamental  stones  of  the  United  States. 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  xxvm,  160,  Aug.,  1885,  pp.  520-632. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  various  kinds  and  amounts  of  stone  quarries  for  building  and  orna- 
mental purposes  in  the  United  States. 

Joux  Murdoch.    (Part  iv,  Natural  History.) 

Report  of  ihe  Expedition  to  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  1882-83,  pp.  80-200.    Five  plates. 

This  report  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Point  Barrow  Expedition  (1882-'83)  gives  toe  re- 
sults of  the  work  of  the  author  as  naturalist  of  the  expedition  and  of  others  associated  with 
him,  and  consists  of  the  following  divisions : 

L  Mammals,  pp.  92-103. 
IL  Birds,  pp.  104-128.    Plates,  2. 
IIL  Fishes,  pp.  12^132. 
lY.  Insects,  pp.  133-135. 

y.  Marine  invertebrates,  exclusive  of  mollosks,  pp.  136-176.    Plates,  2. 
VI.  MoUusks,  pp.  177-194.    One  plate. 
VIL  Collecting  localities  and  dred  ging  stations,  pp.  185-100. 
VIIL  Plants,  pp.  191-102. 

Appendix,  pp.  193-200. 

Parts  I.  u,  m,  vu,  the  introduction  and  the  appendix,  the  introdaotion  to  nr  (p.  188),  and 
all  of  v  except  pp.  163-105,  were  written  by  Mr.  Murdoch ;  the  remainder  of  Part  rv  (pp.  134- 
135)  was  written  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley ;  the  remainder  of  Part  v.  list  of  medns»  from  near 
Point  Barrow  (pp.  163-165),  by  Mr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes;  Fart  vi,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  and  Part 
vn,  by  Prof.  Asa  Gray. 

John  Murdoch.    Insect-collecting  at  Point  Barrow,  Arctic  Alaska.    (Ahstract.) 

Proe.  EnL  Soe.,  of  Washington,  February  29. 1884,  to  December  3,  1885,  l,  Na  1,  1886,  pp. 
9-10. 

Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Ent.  Soa  of  Washington,  April  3, 1884. 

Willard  Nye,  Jr.    Notes  on  octopns,  flying-fish,  etc.,  taken  during  the  AlbatroM 
croise  in  Jannary,  1884. 

ButL  U.  S^Fish  Omb.,  y,  pp.  189-190. 
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Chaklbs  R.  Orcutt  and  Wilx.iam  Hbaley  Dall.  Notes  ou  the  molluttka  of  the  vi- 
oinity  of  Sao  Diego,  Cal.,  and  Todos  SantoB  Buy,  Lower  California,  by  Charles 
R.  Orontt,  with  comments  by  W.  H.  Dall. 

Froe.  XT.  8.  Not  Mut.,  vui,  S«pt.  30. 1885,  pp.  534-552,  pUte  xxiv. 

This  paper  comprises  a  list  of  the  species,  with  their  stations,  habits,  oto.,  by  Mr.  Orcutt, 

with  systematic  notes  on  varions  species,  descriptions  of  LameU^ria  diegoentiM^  Caecum  call- 

/omicum  and  O.  oreutti^  Leptothyra  var.  lurida  and  PUUidia  var.  radiata  Dall,  with  an  account 

of  the  marsupinm  in  the  female  MUneria  minima  Dall,  and  the  light  which  this  discoveiy 

throws  on  the  formation  of  the  mure  specialized  marsupium  of  Theealia  eoncamertUa  Adaus. 

See  under  William  Healey  Dall. 

WiLUAM  Palmer.    Occurrence  of  Uelminthophila  leuoQbronckiali9  in  Virginia. 
Th€  Auk,  II,  July  1885,  p.  304. 

Announces  the  capture  of  this  species  near  Fort  Myer.    The  specimen  was  presented  to 
the  Museum  by  the  author. 

Emory  D.  Potter.    The  Pike  family. 

Forut  tmd  Stfam,  zxv,  Na  9,  Sept.  24, 1885,  p.  188. 

Edward  Potts.    Frosb-water  Sponges  from  Mexico. 

Proe,  U.  8,  Nat  Mu*.,  viii,  Oct.  19, 1885,  pp.  587-589.    One  figure. 

Description  of  Myenia  plumota  Carter,  var.  Palmieri  Potts.  Obtained  by  Dr.  Bdward  Palmer 
along  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  Kiver,  near  Terdo,  Sonora,  in  north westom  Mexico.  The 
specimens  are  preserved  in  the  National  Museum. 

John  D.  Quackbnbos.    The  new  trout  of  Suuapee  Lake. 
Forest  and  Stream,  xxv,  Ko.  8,  Mar.  18, 1886,  p.  149. 

John  D.  Quackknbos.    The  trout  of  Sunapee  Lake. 

Foreet  and  Stream,  xxvi,  No.  13,  A  pr.  22, 1886,  p.  247. 

Richard  Ra.tubun.    An  edihlo  clam  introduced  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Science,  vi.  No.  128,  July  17,  1885,  p.  53. 

Notice  of  the  planting  at  the  Wood's  HoU  station  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  of  eight  hun- 
dred living  specimens  of  Tapet ttaminea,  known  an  the  "little  round  clam,"  obtained  at  Hen- 
derson's Bay,  Puget  Sound,  near  Tacoma,  Washington  Territory. 

Richard  Rathbun.    A  crab  invasion. 

Science,  vi,  No.  131.  Aug.  14,  1886,  p.  135. 

Notice  of  the  sudden  appearance,  on  the  soa-shore,  at  Cape  San  Antonio,  western  Cuba,  of 
countless  myriads  of  young  Grapsoid  crabs,  probably  belonging  to  the  genus  Sesarma. 

Richard  Rathbun.    Report  upon  the  Echini  collected  by  tlieU.  S.  Fish  CoramisHiou 
steamer  Albatross  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  January  to  March,  1885. 
Proe.  U.S.NaL3ftu.,  vni,  Nov.  3,  1885,  pp.  600-620. 

Contains  a  " Notice  of  the  Cruise  of  188o,"  "List  of  the  stations  at  which  Echini  were  col- 
lected in  1885,"  "Account  of  the  specioH  of  Echini  obtained  in  1885,"  and  "  Lists  of  the  spe- 
cies obtained  ^^  1884  and  1885.  arranged  according  to  localities."  Brief  notes  are  given  with 
many  of  the  species.  The  num))or  of  species  collected  in  1885  was  thirty -one,  the  total  num- 
ber for  1884  and  1885  combined,  forty.  Tliese  wore  obtained  in  various  depths  from  the  litto- 
ral zone  to  to  1,639  fathoms. 

Richard  Rathbun.    Notice  of  a  collection  of  Stalked  Crinoids  made  by  the  steamer 
Albatross  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea,  1884  and  1885. 
Proe.  XT.  S.  Kat  Mu$.,  viu,  Dec.  7,  1885,  pp.  628-635. 

Four  species  are  recorded :  Rhizocrintie  Raweoni,  Pentaerinue  decoruM,  P.  MuUeri,  and  P. 
aeteriue.  A  few  notes  are  given  renpecting  each  of  the  species,  a  few  variations  are  described, 
and  lists  are  given  of  all  the  specimens  collected. 

Richard  Rathbun.    Notes  on  Lobster  Culture. 

BuU.  U.  S.  Fish  Com.,  Vl,  Feb.  8, 1880,  pp.  17-32. 

Contains  an  account  of  the  cxporimenttt  mudo  at  the  Wood's  Holl  station  of  the  IT.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission during  the  summer  of  1HH5,  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  handling  lobster  eggs  for 
the  purposes  of  artificial  lobstor-culture.  Tht>  following  topics  are  also  discussed :  "  Neoeesity 
of  attempting  the  artificial  propagation  of  lobsters,"  "Range  and  migrations  of  lobsters," 
"Spawning  season  and  habits,  developments,  and  rato  of  growth,"  "  Experiments  previoaalj 
madeinlobster-cultnre,"  "Transplanting  of  lobsters." 
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Robert  Ridgway.    A  Review  of  the  American  Goldcu  Warblers. 

Proe.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mum.,  viu,  S«pt.  2,  1885,  pp.  348-350. 

A  synoptical  table  is  given  of  the  known  species  and  subspecies,  of  which  two  are  described 
as  new,  viz :  Dwndroiea  petechia  rujlvertex,  from  Cozumel,  Yucatan,  and  D.  bryanti  eaetanei- 
eeps,  from  Lower  California. 

Robert  Ridgway.     Some  £ineuded  Names  of  North  American  Birds. 
Proe.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mue.,  viii,  Sept.  2,  1885,  pp.  354>356. 

A  list  of  names  which  require  emendation  from  the  stand-point  of  the  new  code  of  nomencUb* 
ture  adopted  by  the  American  OrnitholoKists *  Union,  and  here  published  "in  order  that 
the  first  known  use  "  of  the  combinations  of  generic  and  specific  names  adopted  '*may  be 
cited  among  the  references  which  the  committee  [having  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the 
liet]  has  decided  to  give  under  each  species." 

Robert  Ridgway.    Description  of  an  apparently  new  species  of  Dramocoocyx  from 
British  Guiana. 

Proe.  U.  S.  Nat.  Iftu .,  viii,  Sept  3, 1885,  p.  550. 

Dromoeoccyx  graeUit,  sp.  nov. 
Robert  Ridgway.    Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Birds  made  on  the  Island  of  Coza- 
mol,  Yucatan,  by  the  NaturalistM  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  steamer  Albatro99, 
Capt.  Z.  L.  Tanner,  commander. 

Proe.  TJ.  8.  Nat  Mut.,  vm,  Sept.  30,  Oct.  17  and  Oct.  10,  1885,  pp.  500-083. 

A  full  report  upon  the  collection  made  by  the  naturalists  of  the  AO>atro»t  during  their  visit  to 
Cozumel,  January  22  to  29,  1885.  It  comprises  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  specimens  re- 
presenting fifty-seven  species,  but  the  report  also  includes  six  other  species  known  to  inhabit 
the  island.  In  addition  to  the  new  species  previously  described,  a  new  species  of  Woodpecker 
is  characterised,  vix :  Oentunu  rubriventrit  pygnunu.  A  faunal  summary  in  tabular  form, 
showing  the  complicated  relationships  of  the  Cosumel  bird  fauna,  concludes  the  article. 

Robert  Ridgway.    Description  of  a  new  Cardinal  Grosbeak  from  Arissona. 

The  Auk^  u,  Oct..  1885,  pp.  343-345. 

Cardinaiia  eardinalie  euperbuf. 

Snbsp.  nov.    Type,  No.  98942,  U.  S.  Nat^  Mas. 

Robert  Ridgway.     Helminthophila  leuoobronchialis. 
The  Auk,   II,  Oct  1885,  pp.  359-308. 

Explains  the  non-typical  specimens  of  the  bird  in  question  by  assuming  H.  Uueobr<inehiali§ 
typieuM  to  be  a  valid  species  and  not  a  hybrid,  but  extensively  hybridizing  with  its  allies. 

Robert  Ridgway.    On  Junoo  cinereus  Swains.,  and  its  geographical  races. 

The  Auk,  II,  Oct,  1885,  pp.  303-304. 

Characteriaes  three  forms  and  describes  as  new  J.  einere%u  palUat%u,  from  southern  Ari- 
Bona.    Type,  No.  08817,  U.  S.  Nat  Mus. 

Robert  Ridgway.    A  New  Petrel  for  North  America. 
The  Auk,  U,  Oct.  1885,  pp.  380-387. 

Pelagodroma  marina  (Lath.). 

Captured  on  board  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  steamer  Albatroee  in  latitude  4109  34'  18"  north, 
00°  09*  west  longitude. 

Robert  Ridgway.    On  the  proper  name  for  the  Prairie  Hen. 

The  Auk,  III,  Jan.,  1880,  pp.  132-133. 

Thinks  that  it  should  stand  as  Tympanuchue  amerieanue  (Reichenb.). 

Robert  Ridgway.    The  Scissor- tailed  Flycatcher,  Milvulus  forfioaiu9y  at  Key  West 
TJie  Auk,   Ul,  1880,  Jan.,  p.  134. 

U.  S.  Nat  Mus.  No.  102444,  collected  by  the  naturalists  of  the  Fish  Commission  steamer 
Albatroee. 

Robert  Ridgway.    The  vernacular  name  of  PUctrophenax  hyperhareus. 

The  Auk,  III,  Jan.,  1880,  p.  135. 

Proposes  to  retain  the  name  originally  given  to  It,  viz,  **  McKay's  Snowilake." 
Robert  Ridgway.    Water  birds  of  North  America.    A  Few  Corrections  Rectified. 

The  Auk,  ni,  April,  1880,  pp.  200-208. 

A  reply  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Qr.  Cooper  in  a  previous  number  of  Th4  AvJfc. 
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ROBKKT  RiDOWAY.    THuga  damaoensU  (Honif.)  iu  Alaska,  a  Sandpiper  new  to  tho 
North  Americau  Fauna. 

27U  Auk,  UI,  April*  1886,  p.  375. 

Robert  RiDG WAY.    Discovery  of  the  Breeding  Place  of  McKay's  Snowflake,  Pleotro- 

phenea  hyperhoreus. 

The  Auk,  III,  April,  1886,  pp.  276, 277. 

The  dpeoieti  was  foand  breeding  on  Hall  Island,  Bering  Sea,  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Townsend. 

Robert  Ridqway.    On  two  Abnormally-colored  Specimens  of  the  Blaebird :  Sialia 

The  Auk,  III,  April,  1886,  pp.  282, 283. 

Both  in  the  National  Moseam.  One  has  the  blue  color  pervading  part  of  the  lower  surfsoe; 
the  other  has  the  blue  of  the  back  the  same  sliade  as  S.  asurea. 

Robert  Ridgwat.    The  Fish  Commission  Steamer  AlbatroaSf  etc. 

TA4I  Auk,  III,  April,  1886.  pp.  286, 287. 

Note  in  reference  to  the  departure  of  the  AtbatroM  and  proposed  work  of  the  naturalists  ao* 
companying  the  vessel. 

Robert  Ridoway.    Arizona  Quail. 

Forest  and  Stream,  xxv,  25,  Jan.  14, 1886,  p.  484. 

A  reply  to  Herbert  Brown's  article  in  a  previoos  number  in  regard  to  OoUnut  ricfj^tsoyi  and 
O.  graytoiU,  with  a  "  key"  to  the  characters  of  the  species  mentioned,  and  of  O.virginieMut 
texanue.     (See  under  Brown,  Herbert). 

Robert  Ridgway.    [Is  the  Dodo  an  Extinct  Bird  f  ] 
Science,  vu,  Na  160,  Feb.  26, 1886,  p.  190. 

A  reply  to  Dr.  B.  W.  Shnfeldt's  question  in  a  previous  number  showing  that  the  supposed 
Dodo  in  the  Samoan  Islands  is  only  Diduneulu*  ttrigiroetrii. 

Robert  Ridgway.    Letter  to  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  in  reply  to  inquiries  oonoeming  the 
food  habits  of  Hawks  and  Owls. 

DaUy  Local  Newe  (West  Chester,  Pa.),  March  5. 1886. 
Reprinted  in  Forest  and  Stream,  xxvi,  9,  March  25. 1886,  p.  164. 

Section  1,  page  141  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  for  1885  offers  a  bounty  for  the  destruction  of 
hawks  and  owls.  The  Microscopical  Society  of  West  Chester  in  their  endeavor  to  have  the 
act  repealed  asked  the  opinion  of  several  ornithologists,  the  author  replying  that  he  regards  the 
m^ority  of  hawks  and  owls  as  *'  very  decidedly  beneficial  to  man.*' 

Charles  V.  Riley.    Report  of  the  Entomologist,  Charles  V.  Riley,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

for  1885. 

B^ort  o/  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1885 :  pp.  7—1,  137,  8—2, 1  map,  9  plates. 

Separate  author's  ed.  of  "  Report  of  the  Entomologist"  by  Entomologist  of  (United  States) 
Department  of  Agriculture,  1885  ;  Report  (United  States)  Commissioner  of  Agrioultore  for 
1885,  pp.  207-843,  pp.  1, 2,  map  1,  pp.  1-9,  with  addition  of  t.  p.  cover,  t.  p.  (p.  1),  tablA  of  con- 
tents (pp.  3-7),  corrigenda  (p.  I),  general  index  (pp.  1-6),  and  plant  index  (pp.  7, 8). 

Contains  divisions  and  sub-chapters,  with  the  titles  given  below  :  Introduction,  pp.  207-213; 
silk  culture,  pp.  214-228,  pis.  2-4;  misoellaupous  insects,  pp.  228, 289,  map  1.  pis.  1, 5-8  i  destrnotive 
locusts  or  "grasshoppers,"  pp.  228-233,  pi.  8;  the  periodical  Cicada  (Oiccuia  septendseim  L. 
and  race  tredecim  Biley),  pp.  233-258,  map  1,  pis.  1, 5, 6,  fig.  1 ;  the  Leather  beetle  or  toothed  Der- 
mestes  (Dermestes  vulpinus,  Fabr.),  pp.  258-264,  pi.  6,  fig.  2;  the  Q-arden  web- worm  (Buryereon 
rantaUs,  Guen.).  pp.  265-270,  pi.  6,  fig.  3  ;  the  Dark-sided  cut- worm  (larva  of  J. j^^Cit  messoria, 
Harr.),  pp.  270-275,  pi.  7.  flg.  1 ;  the  strawberry  weevil  {Anthonomus  musculus  Say),  pp.  270-282, 
pi.  7,  figs.  5, 6;  tho  pear  midge  or  pear  diplosis  {Diplosis  nigra  (f),  Meigen),  pp.  283-289,  pi.  7,  figs. 
2, 3, 4 ;  reports  of  agents,  pp.  289-343,  pi.  9 ;  D.  W.  Ck>quillott,  report  on  the  locusts  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  California,  pp.  289-303 ;  Lawrence  Bruner,  report  on  the  abundanoe  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  locust  in  1885,  pp.  303-307 ;  Albert  Koel>ele,  notes  on  locusts  at  and  about  Fol- 
som,  Cal.,  pp.  30»-31 1 ;  F.  M.  Webster,  insects  afl'ecting  fall  wheat,  pp.  311-319 ;  Dr.  A.  S.  Pack- 
ard, special  agent,  third  report  on  the  causes  of  destruction  of  the  evergreen  and  other  forest 
trees  in  northern  New  England,  pp.  319-333,  pL  9 ;  Nelson  W.  McLain,  report  on  experiments 
in  apiculture,  pp.  333-343. 

Charles  V.  Riley. — Silk  culture. 

Report  of  the  Entomologist,  Department  of  AgrieuUure,  1885 :  pp.  214-228  (8-22) ;  plates  2-4. 

Oeneral  work  of  the  Entomological  Division  in  developing  silk  culture ;  distribution  <tf  mul- 
berry trees  and  silk-worm  eggs;  homo-raised  ««.  imported  ogtcs;  establishing  of  filatures;  cost 
of  producing  reeled  silk ;  work  on  the  Pacific  coast;  precautions  necessary  in  the  produetUm 
of  pure  silk- worm  eggs  and  in  properly  wintering  them ;  diseases  of  thesllk-worm^fiaooldi^, 
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Charles  V.  Riley.    Silk  oultare — Continued. 

pC'briae ;  winteriDg  the  e^gs ;  fl|;s.  ofttilk-wonna  abowing  effect  of  fl*ocidity,  anatomy  of  silk- 
worm,  allk -worms  with  i>ebriDoa8  8poti» ,  chain  ftrment  of  flaocidity.  corpuscnlea  of  p6brine, 
cell  for  egg-laying,  method  of  clamping  bags,  constricted  cocoon  of  fine  textore,  non-con- 
stricted cocoon  of  coarse  texture. 

The  article,  taken  ftx)m  advance  sheets  fh>m  the  fourth  report  U.  S.  Sntomologioal  Commis- 
sion, discusses  the  question  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  Noctuld,  popularly  known  as  the  Cot- 
ton-worm moth.  From  a  study  of  Huebner's  figures  and  description,  and  an  inspection  of  the 
Sommer  collectionin  Dresden,  the  conclusion  is  reached  thatHuebner's  specific  name,  argiUaeea, 
must  be  rejected  aud  Say's  name,  xylina,  retained. 

Charles  V.  Riley.    Notes  oh  the  Principal  Injurious  Inseots  of  the  year. 

Entomologica  Am^Hcana^  I,  No.  9,  1885,  pp.  176, 177. 

The  paper  was  read  before  the  entomological  club  of  the  Am.  Ass.  Adv.  Sol.,  Ann  Arbor 
meeting,  August,  1885,  and  mentions  the  appearance,  in  destructive  numbers,  of  the  following 
insects:  PtUvinaria  innumerabilis,  Agroiit  fennica,  A.  metMoria,  Anthonomus  mutculuB, Eury. 
creon  rantalU,  Cicada  teptendeeim,  Oecidamyia  dftruetor^  MclanopluM  devatUUor,  Jf.  tpntUM, 
and  Camnula  pfUtieida. 

Charles  V.  Riley.    The  Imported  £lm-leaf  beetle. 

Harper't  Weekly,  XXIX,  July  18. 1885,  p.  463. 

A  critical  review  of  the  publications  on  theparasiteaof  the  Hessian  Fly,  and  detailed  descrip* 
tions,  with  figures  and  biological  notes,  of  the  following  species  of  ChalcididB  which  have  been 
bred  from  the  larvse  or  pupn  of  Cecidomyia  degtmctor:  Meritut  dettruetor  (Say),  male  and 
female,  pi.  23,  fig.  1 ;  MerituM  (Homoparut)  tubapteruSt  n.  sp.,  male  and  female,  pi.  23,  fig.  2 ; 
Tttrastichus  productui,  n.  sp.,  male  and  female,  pi.  23,  fig.  6.  JBupelmut  aUifnii  (French)  is 
proven  to  be  a  parasite  of  the  Hessian  fly  and  both  sexes  figured  (pL  23,  figs.  3, 4).  Critioiam 
of  Cook's  and  Packaifl's  observations  on  PkUygasUr  error  Fitch  (t  Packard)  and  figure  of  the 
male  (pi.  23,  fig.  6). 

Charles  V.  Riley.    Destructive  insects  of  the  year. 
Bural  yew  Yorker,  XLIV,  July  11,  1885.  p.  464. 

Discusses  the  following  species  of  insects  which  did  much  ix^ury  during  the  year  1886 :  The 
Ooiim  Cut- worm  (larva  of  Agrotis  mestoria)  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  mode  of  its  work  on  young 
onion  plants,  reference  to  remedies;  the  strawberry  weevil  (Anthonomua  mueeuiue)  on  Staten 
iHland  and  in  Michigan,  nature  of  ix\)ury  done ;  larva  of  Euryereon  rarUaiiit  enumeration  of 
localities  and  crops  most  suffering  from  it. 

Charles  V.  Riley.    Pests  of  the  Strawberry. 
Bural  New  Yorker,  xliv,  July  18,  1885,  p.  484. 

Reply  to  letter  of  J.  H.  J.,  Jackson,  Kans.,  and  determination  of  the  following  strawberry  in^ 
sects :  Larva  of  Agrotia  tricosa ;  larva  of  either  PhoxopUrU  fragaricB  or  EcccptiapemMMdaiM  ; 
larva  of  Emphytue  maculatut ;  gives  the  most  available  remedy  for  each  of  these  peats. 

Charles  V.  Riley.    The  Clyclone  Nozzle. 

Rural  New  Yorker,  XLIY,  Aug.  22,  1885,  p.  567. 

The  cyclone  nozzle  can  not  be  Justly  said  to  be  invented  by  any  one  individiial ;  it  is  a  de- 
velopment of  one  of  the  practical  ootgrowths  of  the  writer's  work  for  the  Government. 

Charles  Y.  Riley.    A  new  Remedy  against  the  Destructive  Locust. 

Rural  New  Yorker,  xuv,  Aug.  29,  1885,  p.  577. 

Describes  the  method  successfully  used  in  California  for  destroying  locusts  by  oaing  baita 
consisting  of  arseAic,  bran,  sugar,  and  water. 

Charles  V.  Riley.    Enemies  of  the  Black  Walnut  and  WiUow. 

Rural  New  Yorker,  XLIV,  Sept.  19,  1885,  p.  632. 

Reply  to  a  letter  regarding  a  caterpillar  as  iitjurious  to  walnut,  and  another  species  as  in- 
jurious to  willow.  The  former  is  the  larva  of  Datana  minietra,  the  latter  the  larva  of  Oimbeot 
americana.  Gives  a  summary  of  the  natural  history  of  both  insects  as  well  as  directions  for 
their  destruction. 

Charles  V.  Riley.    The  Mildews  of  the  Grape-vine.    An  effect ual  remedy  for  Pe- 
ronospora. 

Rural  New  Yorker,  xlv  ,  Jan.  16  and  Feb.  6,  1886.  pp.  72  and  87.  Two  illustrations.  (Also 
author's  separate,  one  foUo  sheet). 

The  development  and  structure  of  the  two  most  important  fhngi  attacking  the  grape-vine, 
viz,  the  Powdery  grape-vine  mildew  {Uneinula  epiraUa)  aaad  the  Bow ny  grape-vine  mildew 
{Peronoepara  vUieola)  are  treated  of,  with  a  fall  disooasion  of  the  remedies  and  piophylaotlQti 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 U 
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Charles  Y.  Riley.    Premature  appearance  of  the  Periodical  Cicada. 

Scimee,  Vl,  No.  126,  July  3,  1865,  pp.  3, 4. 

Beply  to  Prof.  Leater  F.  Ward's  oom  mnnication  to  Science  (toL  v,  p.  478; ;  reuoDs  for  re. 

Jecting  Frofeesor  Ward's  testimony  regarding  a  supposed  appearance  of  the  Oieada  g^Undedm 
in  October. 

CiiARLks  V.  RiLET.    Periodical  Cicada  in  MassaobiiBetts. 
Science,  vi.  No.  126,  Jnly  3,  1885,  p.  4. 

Koqnest  for  information  regarding  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  feptendceim  brood  of  the 
Periodical  Cicada  of  the  year  1885  in  southeastern  Massachusetts. 

Chaklks  V.  RiLEY.    Tiie  Song-notes  of  tlie  Periodical  Cicada. 

Science,  vi,  No.  138,  Sept.  25,  1885.  Also  as  a  reprint  in  The  Kantae  Oity  Beoiew  ix,  Oct, 
1865,  pp.  173-175. 

With  an  additional  paragraph  on  the  mechanism  of  the  stridulatory  organs  in  the  Cicada 
eeptendeeim. 

Also  as  an  abstract  in  Proe.  Am.  Ast.  Adv.  Sci.,  xxxir,  Aug.,  1885,  pp.  39(K-332.  (Ann 
Arbor  meeting). 

Author's  separate  copies  published  May,  1886. 

Description  of  the  prevalent  notes  of  the  noise  produced  by  the  Cicada  e^tendeeim  1*. :  First- 
the  phar-r-r-r-r-oah  note,  most  often  hoard  during  the  early  maturity  of  the  male ;  secondly,  the 
"screech,"  the  prevailing  note  in  the  height  of  the  season ;  thirdly,  the  "  intermittent,  chirp 
ing  "  sound. 

Charles  V.  Riley.    A  carnivorous  Butterfly  larva. 

Science,  vii,  No.  160,  April  30, 1886,  p.  3M.  Also  in  Am.  NaU,  XX,  No.  6,  June.  1886,  pp. 
556-557. 

Abstract  o(  paper  read  before  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  February  20,  1886. 

Gives  a  summary  of  the  previous  records  of  the  food-plants  of  Feineeica  tarq^tiniue^  and  provM 
from  observations  made  by  Thoo.  Pergande  that  the  larva  feeds  upon  different  species  of  plant- 
lice  (Aphidide). 

Charles  V.  Riley.     Annual  address,  as  president  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 

VVasliington. 

Pr&c.  EnL  Soc.  of  Woihington :  I,  No.  1,  pp.  17-27. 

Charles  V.  Riley.  Abstracts  of  remarks  made  before  the  Entomological  Society 
of  Washington,  and  published  in  its  Proceedings. 

Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  of  Washington :  I  No.  1  (February  29,  1884,  to  December  3, 1885),  1886. 

The  following  are  the  titles  : 

On  the  phytophagic  habits  of  the  genus  leoeoma,  p.  15. 

Description  of  anew  species  of  Acrobaeis  (A.  vacdnii),  known  in  the  larva  state  as  "the 
Cranberry  fruit  worm,"  p.  15. 

Criticism  on  a  report  in  Psyche  regarding  the  habit  of  Tiphia  and  Bhipiphorus,  p.  15. 

On  the  larva  of  Dipterous  genus  Scenopinus,  p.  17. 

Observations  on  tne  Periodical  Cicada,  pp.  29-30. 

On  food-habits  of  Walshia  amorpheUa,  tanA  on  the  synonymy  ot  Euryptychia  taUgneana^  "^ 
30. 

On  Sphida  obliqtuUa  Or.  Sc  R.  being  synonymous  with  Arzama  denea  Walk.,  p.  80. 

Charles  V.  Riley.    The  Periodical  Cicada.     Cicada  septendecim  X.,  and  race  tredeom 

Riley. 

Report  of  the  Entomologist,  Department  cf  Agriculture,  1885,  pp.  233-258(27-52),  pL  1,  &,  and 
fig.  1,  pi.  6. 

The  seventeen  and  thirteen- 3'ear  races  of  the  Cicada  and  their  first  discovery ;  the  two  vari- 
eties of  the  Cicada,  their  differences  and  specific  value;  development  habit  and  food  of  the 
larva ;  transformations  an  d  issuing  of  the  imago ;  inflnence  of  civilisation  on  the  appearance 
of  the  Cicada ;  song  notes  of  the  Cicada ;  variation  in  time  of  appearance ;  enemies ;  the  sap- 
posed  sting  of  the  Cicada;  ovipositiou;  injury  to  fruit-trees  and  remedies ;  geographical  dis- 
tribution and  future  appearance  of  all  known  broods ;  influence  of  climate  upon  the  raoea  and 
experiments  in  the  transfer  of  eggs  ;  the  Cicada  in  1888. 

Charles  V.  Riley.    The  Leathcr-Boetlo  or  Toothed  Dermostes. 
Dermestet  vulpinus,  Fabr. 
Report  of  the  Entomologist,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1885,  pp.  258-264  (52-58)  pi.  vi,  fig.  2 

IiVjury  to  boots  and  shoes ;  history  of  its  occurrence  at  Saint  Louis ;  points  in  habita  and 
natural  history ;  characteristics  of  thedifierent  stages;  litigation  growing  out  of  theii^Jiuy 
eaused  by  the  insect ;  history  of  the  Savannah  case ;  remedies  and  prevention ;  deaeriptioiB  of 
ftdl-grown  larva ;  figures  of  egg,  larva,  pupa,  imago,  details  of  larva  and  Imago. 
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CuAKLKS  V.  RiLBY.    Miscellaneous  insects. 

lieport  of  the  ErUomologist,  Department  qf  Agric  ttlture,  1885 ;  pp.  228-289  (22-83);  mvp  1; 
platea  1,  5-8. 

Contains  divisions  and  sulMshapters,  with  the  titles  given  below :  Destmctive  Loonsts  or 
"Grasshoppers,"  pp.  228-233  (22-27), pL  8;  the  Bocky  Monntain  locust,  Oaioptenut  tpretue 
Thomas,  pp.  228-229  (22-23) ;  the  Caliiomia  migratory  locust,  MekmopUu  devattator,  Soodder, 
pp.  229-232  (23-26);  non-migratory  species,  pp.  232-233  (26-27);  the  Periodical  Cicada,  Oieada 
teptendeeim,  L.  and  race  tredicim,  Biley,  pp.  233-258  (27-52),  map  1,  pL  1,  5  and  fig.  1,  pL  •;  the 
Leather- Beetle  or  Toothed  Dermestes,  Dermeetesvulpinits.FahT.,  pp.  258-264  (58-58),  pL  6,  fig. 
2 ;  the  Garden  Web- Worm,  Eurycreon  rantaUe,  Guen.,  pp.  265-270  (59-64),  pL  6,  fig.  8 ;  the 
Dark-sided  Cut- Worm,  larva  of  Agrotie  meeeoria,  Harr.,  pp.  270-275  (64-69),  pi.  7,  fig.  1;  the 
Strawberry  WoeyH,  Anthonomue  muBculiu^  Say,  pp.  276-282  (70-76),  pL  7,  figs.  6  and  7;  the 
Pear  midge  or  Pear  diplosis,  Diplotit  nigra  (f ).  Meigen,  pp.  283-289  (77-83),  pi.  7,  figs.  2, 3  and  4. 

Charles  V.  Riley.    Destructive  Locusts  or  *^  Grasshoppers." 

Report  of  the  Entomologist,  Department  of  AgrieuUure,  1883  ;  pp.  22S-233  (22-27),  pL  8. 

Appearance  of  and  ii^jury  done,  in  1885,  by  CkUoptenue  epretut^  Meianophu  devaetator,  M. 
cuiania,  M.  /emur-rubrum;  distinguishing  characters  of  the  last*named  species ;  also  onusnal 
abundance  of  other  non-migratory  species. 

CiiAULES  V.  RiLBY.     The  Garden  Web  Worm.    Eurycreon  rantaliSf  Guen. 

Report  of  the  Entomologist,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1885,  pp.  266-270  (59^^),  pL  6,  fig.  8. 

Great  damage  done  in  1885;  general  characteristics  of  the  difi!Drent  stages;  former  inju- 
ries, localities  of  damage  in  1885 ;  food  plants,  habits  and  natural  history ;  cocoon ;  enemies ; 
remedies ;  figures  of  larva,  pupa,  imago,  details  of  larva  and  pupa. 

C'HAKLi^s  V.  Riley.    The  Dark-sided  Cut- Worm.     Larva  of  AgroOs  me9wria,  Harr. 
Ueport  of  the  Entomologist,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1885,  pp.  270-275  (64-69),  pi.  7,  fig.  1. 

Injury  to  onions ;  habits  and  natural  history  ;  number  of  broods ;  hTbemation ;  remedies 
and  prevention  ;  report  of  John  B.  Smith ;  report  of  Thomas  Bennett ;  figures  of  larva  and 
moth. 

CiiAKLES  y.  Riley.    The  Strawberry  Weevil.    Anthonomua  muiouluSj  Say. 

Report  qf  Entomologiet,  Department  of  AgrieiMure,  1885,  pp.  276-232  (70-76),  pL  7,  figs.  &,  6. 

Past  history ;  ix^ury  in  1885 ;  Mr.  Smith's  observations ;  diversity  of  habit  in  the  genua 
Anthonomut;  natural  history  of  other  species  of  AnthonomuSf  inquilinous  species ;  species 
having  different  habits ;  remedies;  character  and  synonymy;  description  of  imago  and  its  vari- 
ations ;  comparison  with  A.  euturaiie,  figures  of  imago  and  strawberry  plant  infested  with  the 
weeviL 

Charles  Y.  Riley.    The  Pear  Midge  or  Pear  Diplosis.    DiplaHs  nigra  (f ),  Meigeu. 
Report  of  tKe  Entomologiet,  Department  of  Agrieuiture,  1885,  pp.  283-289  (77-83),  pL  7,  figa.  S, 

3.4. 

Decisive  steps  for  eradication  recommended  ;  life  history  and  habits ;  one  annual  genera- 
tion ;  dates  of  issuance  of  imago ;  parasites ;  remedies ;  it  is  probably  an  introdnoted  species ; 
Schmidberger's  account  of  the  Buropean  pear  midge ;  Dr.  J.  Hik's  opinion  ;  descriptions  of 
imago,  larva  and  pupa ;  classificatory  value  of  the  genitalia ;  figures  of  larva,  pupa,  tma^o, 
details  of  larva  and  imago. 

CuAKLKS  v.  Riley.    The  Rocky  Moantain  Locust,  Calaptenua  §pretu8f  Thomas. 

Report  of  the  Entomologiet,  Department  qf  AgrieiUture,  1885,  pp.  228-329  (22-88),  pL  8,  fig.  t. 

Injury  in  the  Northwest;  probabilities  for  1886. 

CiiAKLES  V.Riley.  The  California  migratory  locust,  if^sIanopZiMdtffNMtatoryScaddor. 
Report  of  the  Entomologist,  Department  qf  Agrieuiture,  1885,  pp.  229-232  (22-26),  pL  8,  figs  1, 6. 

Abundance  of  Melanophm  devastator  in  Cahfomia  in  1885;  record  of  previous  years  {  geo-. 
graphical  range ;  distinguishing  characters  of  the  species ;  remedies. 

Charles  V.  Riley.    Non-migratory  species  (of  locosts). 

Report  qf  the  Entomologist,  Department  of  Agrieuiture,  1886,  pp.  233-288  (26-37). 

UnuAual  abundance  of  and  injury  done,  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  by  MelunopluB 
femur-rubrum,  Melanoplus  differentiaUs,  and  Melanoplus  bivUUUus, 

Charles  V .  Riley.  Fourth  Report  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commiarion, 
being  a  revised  edition  of  Bulletin  No.  3,  and  the  final  report  on  the  cotton  wonn, 
together  with  a  chapter  ou  the  boll  worm.  By  Charles  V.  Riley,  Ph.  D.  With 
maps  and  illustrations.  United  States  Department  of  Agricoltare  (Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1^85),  pp.  xxxvlii,  399,  [147];  sixty-four  plates  and 
forty-flye  figures  i4  the  t^l^t,  , 
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Charles  V.  Riley.    Fourth  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Entomological  Oommiflsion,  eio.— 
Continued. 

Contains  dirUions  and  ohapten,  with  the  titles  given  below.  Title-page,  p.  i ;  Beaolntioii 
Hooae  of  Bepresentatiyes,  p.  ii;  Table  of  Contents,  pp.  iii-zri;  Letter  of  Submittal,  p.  xrii; 
Members  of  the  (U.  S.  Entomological)  Commission,  p.  xviii ;  Preface,  pp.  xix-xxi ;  Introduotion, 
pp.  xzlii-xzxviii ;  Chapter  i.  Classification  and  Nomendatnre— DestraottreBeaa,  pp.  1-4; 
Chapter  n,  CHaracters,  habits,  and  natural  history,  pp.  5-22,  figs.  1-8,  pi.  I ;  Chiq^ter  m.  Past 
history  of  the  cotton  worm  in  the  United  States,  pp.  23-38 ;  Chapter  it,  The  cotton  worm  in 
other  countries,  pp.  80-44 ;  Chapter  y,  On  the  scatomy  of  Aletia,  by  Charles  Sedgwiok  Minot 
and  Edward  Burgess,  pp.  44-58,  pi.  6-11 ;  Chapter  yi.  The  cotton  belt,  by  Prof.  Eugene  A. 
Smith,  pp.  59-80,  maps  i  and  ii ;  Chapter  vn.  Terrestrial  and  meteorological  influenoea  affect- 
ing the  worm,  pp.  81-86;  Chapter  vm,  Natural  enemies,  pp.  87-119,  figs.  10-46;  Chiq»tera, 
PreyentiTe  measures,  pp.  120-127 ;  Chapter  x.  Remedies ;  means  of  coping  with  the  insect; 
substances  used  for  its  destruction,  pp.  128-190 ;  Chapter  xi,  Machinery  and  devioes  for  the 
destruction  of  the  worm,  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Barnard,  Ph.  D.,  Ataistant,  pp.  190-262,  pL  xiv-lzi 
Chapter  xii.  Machinery  and  deyices  for  the  destruction  of  the  worm  (continued),  pp.  2S2-9M 
Chapter  xm.  Machinery  and  deyices  for  the  destruction  of  the  wor  m  (condaded),  pp.  810-321 
Chapter  xiv,  History  of  the  literature  and  bibliography,  pp.  322-344;  Chapter  xv.  Insects 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  AUtia,  pp.  345-354,  pi.  ii,  figs.  1-6,  pL  y,  pL  Ixii;  Chapter  xyi.  The 
Boll  Worm  (HeUothit  armigera,  Hiibner),  pp.  355-384.  pL  iii-iy;  Explanation  to  plates,  pp. 
386-309;  appendices,  pp.  (l)-(92) ;  (Introduction,  p.  (3)) ;  Appendix  i,  Beport  of  H.  O.  Hub> 
lM»lt  PP-  (5MI6);  Appendix  ii,  Beport  of  Prof.  B.  W.Jones,  pp.  (17)-(23);  Appendix  m,  Be- 
port of  J.  p.  Stelle,  pp.  (25)-(35) ;  Appendix  iv.  Report  of  Dr.  £.  H.  Anderson,  pp.  (37)-(48) ; 
Appendix  V,  Cotton  caterpillars  in  Brasil,  by  John  C.  Branner,  pp.  (49>-(54)s  Appendix  yi, 
Beport  of  Judge  William  J.  Jonee,  pp.  (56) -(57) ;  Appendix  vii,  Beports  of  consuls  and  con^ 
Bular  agents  on  the  cotton  crop  and  its  enemies  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and  the 
West  Indies,  pp.  (59) -(70) ;  Appendix,  vni.  Answers  to  circular  No.  7.  pp.  (71)-(92);  Kotes, 
pp.  (93)-(121);  Index,  pp.  (K3)-(147). 

Chables  V.  RiLEY.    Insects  from  near  Point  Barrow. 

Report  of  the  expedition  to  Point  Barrow,  Alaeha  (1882-'83),  pp.  134-185. 
See  under  John  Murdoch  (Part  ly,  Natural  History). 

Charles  V.  Riley.    Water-beetles  destroying  carp. 
BvU  U.  S.  Fiah  Oom.,y,  August  21,  1885,  p.  311. 

Charles  V.  Riley.    Influence  of  climate  on  Cioada9eptend«oim, 
Sntomologica  Amerieana,  i.  No.  5, 1885,  p.  91. 

Becord  of  expsriments  in  the  transferring  of  eggs  of  Oieada  eeptendeeim  and  tradeeim  into 
different  climates  to  test  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  permanency  of  the  two  races. 

Charles  V.  Riley.  The  present  status  and  future  prospects  of  silk-coltare  in  the 
United  States. 

£ntomoloffiea  Atnerieana,  i.  No.  7,  1885,  pp.  139-140. 

Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Ann  Arbor  meeting  of  the  Am.  Ass.  Ady.  Sol.,  and  printed 
in  Proc,  Am.  Auoe.  Adv.  Soi.,  xxxiy,  August,  1885,  p.  516. 

Chables  y.  Riley.    Aletia  xylina  vs.  A.  argillaoea. 

Entomologiea  Americana,  i.  No.  9, 1885,  pp.  161-163. 

Summary  ot  the  natural  history  of  OcUeriKa  xanthomelaena,  with  general  descriptions  of  the 
diftorent  states,  and  discossion  of  the  remedies  ayailable  for  the  destruction  of  the  insects. 
Figures  of  the  insect  in  all  states,  with  details  of  eggs  and  larva  and  elm  leaves,  showing  mode 
of  feeding. 

Charles  V.  Riley.    The  Chester  onion  pest. 
Orange  County  Farmer  (N.  Y.),  July  2, 1885. 

*  Letter  by  C.  Y.  Biley,  dated  J  one  25, 1885.  and  addressed  to  Hon.  George  W.  Greene,  Goshen, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y. ;  refers  to  experiments  carried  on  for  destroying  the  onion  oat-worm 
{larvAotAgrotitmutoria);  quotes  passages  on  remedies  for  cut-«vonns,  from  the  ^nnw^i  report 
of  the  United  States  Entomologist  for  1884 ;  recommends  the  p<iisoned  ball  system,  and  spray- 
ing with  dilute  kerosene  emulsion ;  gives  formula  and  directions  for  preparing  soap-kerosene 
emulsion. 

Charles  V. Riley.  ''Grasshopper"  injury.  The  probability  of  locust  or  ''gnws- 
hopper '^  iiijnry  in  the  near  future,  and  on  a  new  method  of  counteracting  their 
injury. 

Proeeedingt  qf  ths  eixth  meeting  qf  the  Society /or  tne  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Sdenee  (held 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1885),  pp.  38-30. 
Alaoin  Proe.  Am,  Attoc,  Adv.  8ci.,  xxxnr,  August,  1885,  pp.  670 ;  530. 
Also  in  Frairi*  Fwrmer,  Lyn,  October  10, 1885,  p.  609. 
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Charles  Y.  Riley.    '' Grasshopper ''  injury — Continued. 

Abstraot  of  paper  read  before  the  Ann  Arbor  meeting  of  the  Am.  Ans.  Adv.  ScL,  An^^iut 
28, 1885. 

Discosses  the  itvjary  done  by  locasts  in  18i^,  and  the  probabilities  for  the  next  year ;  refers 
to  the  extensive  egg-laying  of  OalopUnut  tpretut  in  Montana  and  Dakota,  and  points  oat  the 
possible  danger  resalting  fh>m  the  increase  of  this  species ;  describes  the  novel  method  of  pot- 
Honing  Mtlanoplus  dewutaior  in  California  by  using  a  bait  composed  of  arsenic,  sagar,  bran, 
and  water. 

Charles  Y.  Riley.    Some  popular  fallacies  and  some  new  facts  regarding  Cicada  iep' 
iendecim  L. 

Prox  Am,  A9»oe.  Adv,  8ei.,  xxxiv,  August,  1886,  p.  834. 

Author's  separate  copies  published  May,  1886. 

A  very  short  abstract  of  the  paper  read  before  the  Ann  Arbor  meeting  of  the  Am.  Ass.  Ady. 
Sci. 

Charles  Y.  Riley.    On  the  Parasites  of  the  Hessian  Fly. 

Proc.  Cr.  8.  Nat  Mut.,  vm,  September  14, 1885,  pp.  413-422.    Plate  xxm. 

Also  ad  abstract  in  Proe.  Am.  As§.  Adv.  Sei.^  xxxnr,  August,  1885,  pp.  832-384. 
Author's  separate  copies  published  May,  1886. 
John  A.  Ryder.    A  new  system  of  oyster-culture. 
Science,  vi,  No.  147,  Nov.  27,  1885,  pp.  465-467. 

John  A.  Ryder.    Success  in  hatching  the  eggs  of  the  codfish. 
Science,  vii,  No.  153.  Jan.  8, 1886,  pp.  26-28. 

John  A.  Ryder.    A  Saunter  up  the  Sandy. 

The  American  Field,  Jan.  23  and  30, 1P85,  pp.  85-86,  and  109-110. 

Describes  the  experiences  of  the  author  in  the  country  around  the  head  of  the  Big  Sandy 
River,  including  a  trip  through  the  region  of  moonshiners,  the  natural  bridge  of  BUlott  County, 
Ky.,  and  other  objects  in  the  wonderful  natural  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country. 

John  a.  Ryder.    Protective  contrivance  for  eggs. 

Foreet  and  Stream,  25,  No.  5.  Aug.  27,  1885,  pp.  8»-M. 

John  A.  Ryder.    The  oyster  prohlem  actually  solved. 
Forest  and  Stream,  25,  No.  13,  Oct.  22. 1885,  pp.  24»-250. 

John  A.  Ryder.    Hatching  codfish  eggs. 

Foreet  and  Stream,  25,  No.  25,  Jan.  14, 1886,  p.  488. 

John  A.  Ryder.    The  resting  position  of  the  oyster.    A  correction. 
Nature,  Nov.  26, 1885,  pp.  80-81. 

John  A.  Ryder.    The  swimming  habits  of  the  sunfish. 

Science,  Aug.  7, 1885,  pp.  103-104. 

John  A.  Ryder.    The  development  and  structure  of  Miorohydea  Byderif  Potto. 
American  NaturaUet,  vol.  19,  No.  12,  Dec,  1886,  pp.  1282-1286. 

John  A.  Ryder.    The  development  of  the  toad-fish. 
American  NcOuraUtt,  Jan.,  1886,  pp.  77-80. 

John  A.  Ryder.    On  some  points  in  microtomy. 
Proe.  Am.  Ate.  Adv.  Sci.,  xxxin,  1885,  pp.  565-566. 

John  A.  Ryder.    Answers  to  questions  about  fattening  oysters. 
BuU.  U.  S.  Fish  Com.,  v,  Sept.  28, 1885,  p.  416. 

John  A.  Ryder.    On  the  availability  of  embryological  characters  in  the  olassifioa- 
tion  of  the  Chardata. 

Amer.  Nat.,  Sept..  1885,  vol.  19,  Nos.  8, 9,  pp.  815-819,  and  Sept.,  1885,  pp.  903-907. 

John  A.  Ryder.    On  the  genesis  of  the  extra  terminal  phalanges  in  the  Cetacea. 

Amer.  Nat,  vol.  19,  No.  10,  Oct,  1885,  pp.  1013-1015. 

This  note  presents  the  substances  of  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Byder  in  his  memoir  enti- 
tled, "  On  the  development  of  the  Cetacea,  together  with  a  consideration  of  the  probable  ho- 
mologies of  the  flukes  of  Cetaceans  and  Sirenians,*'  now  in  preas. 

John  A.  Ryder.    On  the  manner  in  which  the  cavity  of  the  heart  is  formed  in  cer- 
tain Teleosts. 

Amer.  Nat.,  voL  19,  Na  10,  Oct.,  1685,  pp.  1015-1016. 
John  A.  Ryder.    The  archistome  theory. 

Amer.  Nat.,  vol  19,  Na  11,  Nov.,  1885,  pp.  1116-im. 
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John  A.  Ryder.    Preliminary  notice  of  the  development  of  the  toad-fish,  Bairaeha 

tau. 

BuU.  U.  8,  Fith  0am.,  VI,  pp.  4-& 

JOBGN  A.  Ryder.    On  the  earlier  stages  of  cleavage  of  the  Blastodisk  of  Raia  erinaoea, 
BvU.  V,  8.  Fith  Com.,  vi,  pp.  8-10,  pi.  i. 

John  A.  Ryder.    On  the  intraovarian  gestation  of  the  red-fish,  Sebastea  marinua, 
BuU.  XT.  8.  Fith  (7om.,  Vl,  pp.  03-94. 

O.  Salvin. 

See  under  F.  Da  Cane  GodmMi. 

Phujp  Lutley  Sclater.    Catalogue  |  of  the  |  Passeriformes  |  or  |  Perching  birds  | 
in  the  |  collection  |  of   the  |  British  Masenm  |  —  |  .     Frmgilliformet :  Part  II  | 
containing  the  families  |  Cwrebida^  TanagridaSf  and  loteridcBf  |  by  |  Philip  Lutley 
Sclater.  |  London:  |  Printed  by  order  of  the  trustees,  |  1886. 
8vo.  pp.  i-xvn+l-481.    Plates  i-xvn. 

Material  in  the  Katiooal  Mnseam  has  been  freqaently  used  by  the  author  in  reaohing  his  oon- 
olasions. 

Newton  Pratt  Scudder.    Department  of  the  Interior  |  U.  S.  National  Museum  |  ~ 
Bulletin  |  of  the  |  United  States  National  Museum.  |  No.  23.  |  Bibliographies  of 
American  naturalists.    II.  The  published  writings  of  Isaac  Lea,  LL.  D.,  |  by  | 
Newton  Pratt  Scudder.  |  —  |  Washington :  |  Government  Printing  Office.  |  1885. 
8to.  pp.  I-Lix,  1-27&  Plates,  1. 

Ernest  £.  T.  Seton.    Notes  on  Manitoban  Birds. 
The  Auk,  n,  July,  1885,  pp.  267-27L 
The  specimen  of  "Copper-ruffed  Partridge  "  referred  to  is  in  the  National  Mnseam. 

R.  W.  Shufeldt.    Description  of  Heaperomya  truei,  a  new  species  belonging  to  the 
subfamily  murinas. 

Proe.  U.  8.  hat  Mu*.,  vm,  Sept.  14, 1885,  pp.  403-408.    Plate  XXI  (8  flga). 
Describes  a  new  mouse  captured  at  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico,  and  dedicated  by  the  anther 
to  Mr.  F.  W.  True,  Curator,  Dept.  of  Mammals,  XT.  8.  National  Museum. 

R.  W.  Shufeldt.    The  osteology  of  ^mia  oalvOf  including  certain  special  references 
to  the  skeleton  of  Teleosteans. 
Fourteen  plates.    One  figure. 
Bep.  XT.  8.  Oom*r  Fith  and  FUheriet,  Part  VI,  pp.  747-878.    (Also  as  a  separate.) 

Hugh  M.  Smith.    Ereunetea  ocddentalia  on  the  Lower  Potomac. 

The  Auk,  II,  Oct,  1885,  p.  386. 

Specimens  Nos.  105351-105354,  U.  S.  National  Museum. 

Hugh  M.  Smith.    Harelda  hyemalis  in  Maryland  in  summer. 

Ths  Auk,  n,  Oct,  1885,  p.  385. 

Before  to  No.  105301,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  presented  by  the  author. 

Hugh  M.  Smith.    Birds  new  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Ihe  Auk,  lu,  Jan.,  1888,  pp.  18d-140. 
Relating  chiefly  to  specimens  in  the  National  Museum  colleotioB. 

John  B.  Smith  (Editor).    Entomologica  Americana. 

Current  numbers,  l,  No.  4, 1885,  to  li.  No.  3, 1886  (inclusive). 
A  monthly  Journal  devoted  to  entomology  in  general. 

John  B.  Sboth  (Secretary).     Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Club  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Entomologica  Americana,!, Hi o.  7,1885,  pp.  121-125;  No.  9,1885,  pp.  164-178;  No.  11, 1888, pp. 
209-214 ;  Na  12, 1886,  pp.  222-227. 

John  B.  Sboth  (Secretary).    Abstracts  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Brooklyn  Entomo- 
logical Society. 

Sniomologiea  Americana,  i.  No.  4, 1885,  p.  80 ;  No.  7. 1885,  p.  140 ;  No.  8, 1885,  pp.  159-100 ;  No.  9, 
1886,  pp.  178-180 :  No.  10, 1886.  p.  200 ;  No.  11, 1886,  p.  220 ;  No.  12, 1886,  p.  229 ;  II,  No.  1, 1888,  pp.  19- 
20;  Na  1, 1886,  p.  44 ;  No.  3, 1886,  p.  64. 
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JouN  B.  Smith  (Secretary).    Abstracts  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  So- 
ciety of  Washington. 

Entomologiea  Americana,  l,  No.  0, 1885,  p.  160 ;  No.  10,  1886,  p.  200;  No.  11, 1886,  p.  220 ;  No.  12, 
1886,  pp.  229-230 ;  II,  No.  1, 1886,  p.  20 ;  No.  2, 1886,  p.  44. 

John  B.  Smith.    Notes  and  News. 

Entomologica  Americana,  l,  No.  4, 1685,  pp.  78-79. 

(1)  Methods  of  preserviiiK  Ocutidm  and  iridescent  insects.  (2)  Notes  on  AtUuua  tplendidus 
and  A.  einetus,  giving  the  differences  between  them.  (3)  Notes  on  a  pecnliar  appendage  in 
CtenuehafulvicoUis  and  the  relation  of  the  AreiiidcB  and  Zygcenida^  (4)  Miscellaneous  news 
and  information. 

John  B.  Sboth.    An  introduction  to  a  classification  of  the  North  American  Lepidop- 

iera. 

Entomologica  Americana^  I,  No.  5, 1885,  pp.  81-87. 

Gives  a  critical  review  of  the  genera  of  the  SphingidcB  and  a  brief  characterization  of  the 
North  American  forms;  making  radical  changes  in  the  synonymy  and  system  of  dassiflcation 
heretofore  in  use.    Followed  by  a  S3moptic  taUe  of  the  genera. 

.John  B.  Smith.    Some  new  species  of  JSispini, 
Entomologica  Americana^  i,  No.  5, 1885,  pp.  94-95. 

Describes  as  new,  Ifierorhopala  uniformit,  Odontota  Homi,  O.  laUriHa,  OharxMtena  bicolor, 
and  comments  on  allied  species. 

John  B.  Smith.    A  study  of  the  species  of  Cryptohiumy  of  North  America.    (Review.) 
Entomologica  Americana,  i,  No.  5, 1885,  pp.  99-100. 

John  B.  Smith.    Cyanide  versas  alcohol  in  collecting. 
Entomologica  Americana,  I,  No.  6,  1885,  p.  120. 
Discusses  the  best  material  to  use  in  killing  insects  of  various  orders. 

John  B.  Smith.    Foorteenth  report  of  the  State  entomologist  on  the  nog^ions  and 
beneficial  insects  of  the  State  of  Illinois.    (Reyiew. ) 
Entomologica  Americana,  i,  No.  8,  1885,  pp.  157-158. 

John  B.  Smith.    Notes  on  some  structural  characters  of  the  Lepidoptera. 
Entomologica  Americana,  I,  No.  9, 1885,  pp.  164-167. 

Read  before  the  Entomological  Club  of  the  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Science,  Aug.  25,  1885. 

Discusses  and  describes  the  modifications  of  genital  structure  in  the  Noetuidm  and  Bomby- 
eidcBy  and  more  particularly  comments  on  the  structure  of  Zygcenidm,  Syntomidm^  SceOdce, 
MaeroglosscB,  and  Bombyeidce.  An  outline  of  a  classification  based  partly  on  genital  structure. 
The  different  proportions  of  the  legs,  and  the  epiphyses  to  the  front  tibia  were  described 
and  commented  o^. 

John  B.  Smith.     Coamoaoma  omphale, 

Entomologica  Americana,  i,  No.  10, 1886,  pp.  181-186,  Fig.  7. 

Bead  before  the  Brooklyn  Entomological  Society,  Nov.  3, 1885. 

Describes  a  peculiar  secondary  sexual  character  of  the  d"  of  this  species,  consisting  of  a  large 
cavity  in  the  abdomen,  filled  with  a  cottony  or  silky  substance.  This  substance  ia  folded  in 
two  pads  and  the  ventral  opening  is  hinged  in  such  a  way  that  by  merely  lifting  the  abdomen, 
the  cavities  open  and  these  pads  are  exposed.  Detailed  descriptions  and  drawings  of  the 
parts  are  given. 

.John  B.  Smith.    How  shall  we  create  and  foster  an  interest  in  the  study  of  ento- 
mology f 

Entomologica  Americana,  i.  No.  12,  1886,  pp.  22&-227. 

Discusses  the  present  state  of  the  science ;  the  number  of  entomologists  and  how  a  greater 
popular  interest  might  be  excited ;  the  needs  of  the  students  and  how  they  may  be  filled. 

.John  B.  Smith.     [Arrangement  of  the  Sphingidce.'] 
Entomologica  Americana,  n.  No.  1, 1886,  pp.  6-7. 

Beply  to  Prof.  C.  H.  Femald's  article  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Journal  criticising  the  anther's 
arrangement  of  the  Sphingidca. 

John  B.  Smith.    Studies  on  North  American   Chalcidida  with  descriptions  of  new 
species  from  Florida.    (Review.) 

Entognologioa  Americana,  ii.  No.  1.  1886,  p.  10. 

John  B.  Smith.    The  Butterflies  of  the  Eastern  United  States.    (Review.) 
Entomologiea  Amerioanay  n,  No.  2, 1886,  pp.  43-44. 
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JOHX  B.  Smith.    Notes  ou  the  Satumidce, 

EfUomologiea  Americana,  il,  No.  2,  May,  1886,  p.  44. 

Gives  a  brief  oatline  of  the  characters  of  the  family  and  of  proposed  subdiyiaion  on  the 
basis  of  venation  and  antennal  stmctare. 

John  B.  Smith.    Report  on  the  Onion  Cnt-worm,  Agrotia  mesBoria. 
RepL  V.  8.  Dept  Agrie.,  1885,  pp.  273-274. 

Gives  the  results  of  observations  of  the  habits  of  this  larva  in  onion  flalds,  with  a  statement 
of  dMnage  done  and  remedies  applied. 

John  B.  Smith.    Report  on  the  Strawberry  Weevil^  Anthowfrnus  musenlus. 

Rept.  U.  8.  Dept  Agrie.,  1885,  pp.  277-278. 

Gives  the  results  of  observations  on  this  insect  on  the  strawberries  of  Staten  Xslaad. 

John  B.  Smith.    Larva  of  Hemileuca  maia  ;  bibliography  of. 

Can,  Ent.,  xvm,  March,  1886,  p.  60. 

Gives  references  to  the  literature  of  this  larva»  and  where  flj^ured. 
Sidney  I.  Smith.    The  Abyssal  Decapod  Crustacese  of  the  Albatross  Dredgings  in  the 
North  Atlantic. 

Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  March,  1886,  pp.  187-198. 

Tliis  article  is  in  the  main  abstracted  fh>m  the  introductory  portion  of  t^e  author's  "  Report 
on  the  Decapod  Orustaceas  of  the  Albatrast  DndzinsB  off  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1884,"  with  twenty  plates,  recently  presented  to  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  by  whose  permission  it  is  here  published  in  advanee  of 
the  Government  report.  The  region  it  covers  is  limited  on  the  south  by  the  latitude  of  Cape 
Hatterasv 

The  following  Hats  are  given  vrith  notes : 

List  of  Decapoda  taken  below  1,000  fathoms  in  the  North  Atlantic  by  the  AUmUtou  in 
1883-85,  with  the  bathymetrical  range  of  each  species. 

Species  inhabiting  the  bottom  or  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

Species  probably  not  confined  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  bottom,  but  showing 
structural  evidence  of  inhabiting  abyssal  depths. 

Doubtful,  but  probably  inhabiting  abyssal  depths. 

Species  probably  not  inhabiting  abyssal  depths. 

The  structural  and  other  characteristics  of  the  deep-sea  forms  are  discussed  at  some  length. 

K.  E.  0.  Stearns.    Edible  Shell-fish  found  near  Cnba. 
Bull  XT.  8.  Fith  Com,,  v.  Aug.  21, 1885,  pp.  311-312. 

R.  E.  C.  Stearns.    Note  on  the  Clams  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

BuU.TT.  8.  Fish  Com.,  v,  Sept.  15,  1886,  pp. 356-357. 

K.  E.  C.  Stearns.    The  distribution  of  species. 

Forest  and  Stream,  xxvi,  No.  16,  May  13,  1885,  pp.  304-305. 

This  paper  was  read  before  the  Chicago  meeting  of  American  Fisheries  Society,  April  li, 
1886.  After  referring  to  the  artificial  distribution  of  species,  as  in  fish  culture,  attention  is 
called  to  the  incidental  distribution  (as  opposed  to  intentional),  as  in  case  of  weeds,  small  mam- 
mals, inseets,  and  mollusks. 

R.  E.  C.  Stearns.     [The  Teredo  or  Shipworm.] 
Amer.Kat.,xx,  2,  Feb..  1886,  pp.  131-136. 

This  article  is  an  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Museum  by  one  of  its  oor- 
respondents. 

Silas  Stearns.    Notes  on  the  Great  Dolphin,  Caryphcena  hippurus,  Linn6. 
Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mxu.,  vin,  Dec.  7,  1885,  pp.  635-636. 

Leonhard  Stbjneger.    Department  of  the  Interior :  |  U.  S.  National  Maseum.  |  —  | 
Bulletin  |  No.  29  |  of  the  |  United  States  National  Museum.  |  Resnlts  |  of  |  Or. 
uithological  Explorations  |  in  |  the  Commander  Islands  and  in  Kamtschatka.  | 
By  I  Leonhard  Stejneger  |  —  |  Washington:  |  Government  Printing  Office.  |  1885. 
8vo.    pp.  1-382.    Plates.  1-8 ;  7  flpures. 

The  official  report  on  the  ornithological  collection  made  by  the  author  during  his  travels  in 
Kamtschatka,  1882-'83.  The  first  part  of  the  book  treats  of  the  species  collected ;  the  second 
part  contains  a  list  of  all  the  species  reporU»d  to  inhabit  Kamtschatka  ;  the  third  part  em- 
braces the  "conclusions,"  being  a  summary  of  the  composition  of  the  avifauna,  the  migra- 
tions, etc 
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Lkonhard  Stkjxeger.     "Toporok.",  Tafted  Puffin:  Lunda  cirrhaia,  Pall. 
Random  Notes  on  Natural  Hiitary,  iii,  1880,  pp.  17-19. 

Editorial  reprint  from  Balietin  No.  29,  IT.  S.  National  Muaeam. 
LKONHA.RD  Stkjneger.    Notes  ou  some  apparently  preoccupied  Ornithological  Ge- 
neric Names. 

Proe.  U.  S.  NaL  Mut.,  Yin,  8«pt  14,  1885.  pp.  409-410. 

Olangula  Flem.  as  applied  to  the  Golden-eyea  is  preocoapied  by  Leach  for  Hardda ;  Olau- 
eionetta  is  proposed  as  a  substitute;  Canne$  Beichenb.,  preriously  applied  to  a  dipterous  in- 
sect, chanpred  to  CanaehUet. 

IjKONhakd  Strjneger.    Articles  Picaria  (except  Hnmming-birds)  and  Paaseret. 
The  Standard  Natural  History,  iv,  1885,  pp.  368-441  and  458-547. 

To  a  greskt  extent  based  on  material  in  the  Museum.  Fig.  197e  and  flg.  235  are  drawn  ftom 
specimens  in  the  Museum  collection. 

Lkonhakd  Stejneger.    Grieve  on  the  Great  Ank,  or  Garefowl.    (Review.) 

The  Auk,  III.  Apr.,  1886,  pp.  26^268. 

Leonhard  Stejneger.    Meves,  on  the  size  and  color  of  the  eyes  of  European  birds. 

(Review.) 

The  Auk,  m,  April,  1886,  pp.  265-266. 

Leonhard  Stejneger.    Analecta  Ornithologica.    Sixth  series,    xxix.    Jacana  con- 
tra Parra.   XXX.    Cofymitf  a  ni{;rtooZH«y  not  a  North  American  Bird.    xxxi.    '^Simo- 
rhynchus  Mcrreni,  1819."    xxxii.     Dendroica  vigorsii  (And.). 
The  Auk,  II,  Oct.,  1883,  pp.  337-343. 

Leonhard  Stejneger.    On  the  alleged  Occurrence  of  the  Pacific  Eider  in  Labrador. 

The  Auk,  il,  Oct.,  1885,  p.  386. 

Refers  to  Degland  and  Gerbe's  statement  in  relation  to  specimens  of  "  SomatmiafnoUiMiimm  '* 
from  Newfoundland  having  a  Y-shaped  mark  on  the  throat. 

Leonhard  Stejneger.    Letter  to  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  in  reply  to  inquiries  concerning 

food-habit«  of  Hawks  und  Owls. 

Daily  Local  Netoe  (West  Chester,  Pa.),  March  5, 1886. 

Reprinted  in  Foreet  and  Stream,    xxvi.  No.  9.    Marcb  25, 1886,  p.  164. 

Pronounces  the  idea  of  systematically  persecuting  themiOo<^^y  of  Hawks  and  Owls  "simply 
preposterous,"  and  advocates  the  speedy  repeal  of  the  act  of  June  8, 1885,  of  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania, "since  most  of  the  birds  alluded  to  are  among  the  very  best  Mends  of  the  furmer." 

Leonhard  Stejnpger.    Vitus  I.  Bering  og  de  Russiske  Opdagelsesrejser  fra  1725-43. 
Af  P.  Lauridsen.    (Review.) 
Naturen:  Dec.,  1885,  pp.  184, 105. 

Leonhard  Stejneger.     Fotografiske  Papimegativer. 

Naturen,  X,  June,  1886,  pp.  02, 03. 

Leonhard  Stejneger.  Fra  det  yderste  Ost^n.  |  v  |  Rejsebreve  |  af  |  Leonhard 
Stejneger.  |  —  |  (Separatafbryk  af  "Naturen,"  188&-1886.)  |  —  |  Kristiania.— 
Grondahl  &  Sons,  Bogtrykkeri.  | 

8vo.    pp.  1-51.  f 

Also  as  Fra  det  yderste  Osten.  v.  En  Baadtur  rundt  Barings-oen.  Naiuren :  1886,  pp.  150- 
157  and  167-174;  1886,  pp.  33-36  and  49-52. 

A  popular  account  of  the  author's  circumnavigation  of  Bering  Island  In  the  autumn  of  1883. 
See  alto  under  Aiuerican  Ornithologists'  Union. 
E.  Sterung.    Salmon  in  the  Columbia. 

Forest  and  Stream,  xxv,  9,  Sept  24, 1885,  p.  168. 

Livingston  Stone.    The  trout  of  Sunapee  Lake. 
Forest  and  Stream,  xxvi,  1 1,  A  pril  8, 1886,  p.  208. 

James  G.  Swan.    Notes  on  the  Black  Cod  of  the  North  Pacifio  Ocean. 

Bull  U.  ^  Fish  Com.,  v,  pp.  225-234. 

Frederick  W.  True.    Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Commander  Islands,  No.  5. 
Description  of  a  new  species  of  Mesoplodon,  if.  St^fn^eri^  fh>m  Bering  Island. 
Pros.  U.  8.  Nat  Mus.,  vni.  Oct.  19, 1885,  pp  584, 585^  plate  xxv.    • 

Frederick  W.  True.    A  note  upon  the  Hyperoodon  wmifunetuB  of  Cope. 
Pros.  V.  8,  Nat,  Jfitf.,  vm,  Oot  19, 1886,  pp.  687-689,  one  out. 
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Frederick  W.  True.  Suggestions  to  the  keepers  of  the  United  Statea  Life-Saying 
stations,  light-houses,  and  light-ships,  and  to  other  observers,  relative  to  the  besl 
means  of  collecting  and  preserving  specimens  of  whales  and  porpoises. 

Report  qf  the  United  Statee  OomnUetumer  o/Fieh  and  Fieheriee,  1883   [1885|.    ppw  US7-1U2. 
Plates  11.    Five  figures.    Special  index. 

(Pablished  also  as  a  separate,  with  title-pafre  and  separate  paging.) 
Frederick  W.  True.    A  rare  Dolphin. 

Science,  vi.  No.  128,  July  17, 1885,  p.  44. 

Frederick  W.  True.    The  British  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Science,  vi,  No.  132.  Ang.  14, 1885,  pp.  127-130. 

Frederick  W.  True.  A  moans  of  distinguishing  the  Canada  lynx  from  the  Bay 
lynx. 

Science,  vn,  No.  Ifl9,  April  30, 1886,  p.  396. 

Gives  certain  cranial  characters,  which  render  L.  eaikodeneia  readily  distingniahaUe  ftovn  L. 
rt^ue  and  its  varieties. 

Frederick  W.  True.    A  task  for  Anatomists. 
Science,  vii.  No.  171.  May  14, 1886,  pp.  428-429. 

LuciEN  M.  Turner.    Hawk  and  Owl. 

Foreet  and  Stream,  xzvi,  No.  9,  March  25, 1885,  pp.  163-164. 

Treats  of  their  value  to  farmers. 
LuciEN  M.  Turner.    List  of  the  Birds  of  Lahrador,  including  Ungava,  East  Main, 
Moose,  and  Gulf  Districts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  together  with  the  Island 
of  Antioosti. 

Proc  V.  8.  Nat  Mue.,  vni,  July  13, 1885.  pp.  233-254. 

A.  E.  Yerrill.    Notice  of  recent  additions  to  the  Marine  Invertehrata  of  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  America,  with  descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species  and  critical 
remarks  on  others.     Part  V. — Annelida^  EchinodermatUy  Hydroida,  Tunioata. 
Proc  V.  8.  Not  Mu8.,  vin,  Sept  17  and  22, 1885,  pp.  424-448. 

One  new  geuus  of  Annelids,  Ophioglyeera,  is  described  on  page  436.    The  following  specie* 
are  also  described  in  greater  or  less  detail : 

ANNSUDA. 

Page. 

PolynoH  AcaneUa  Y 424 

aurantiacaV 425 

Leanira  robunta  V 426 

Amphinome  LepaditY 427 

Leodice  Benedieti,  sp.nov 427 

polybranchiaY 428 

JSyalinaecia  artifex  Y 429 

Notophyllum  americanum  Y 432 

Anaitit  formota  Y 433 

pietaY 433 

Outalia  eincinnata,  ap.  nov 434 

Syllis  ipongiphila  Y 435 

Ophioglyeera  gigantea  Y 436 

Polydora  tubi/ex,  ap.nev 438 

Ainmocharen  artifex,  sp.  nov 439 

Leprcea  abytticola  Y 439 

SabellapictaY 440 

BCmNODBRMATA. 

Syivapta  hrychia,  ««p.nov 440 

Ophiomitra  spinea  Y 

Ophia^antha  fratcrna,  «p.  nov 44I 

variepina,  sp.  nov 442 

granuliferaY 443 

enopla  Y 443 

*  aeuletUa  Y 443 

ercuHdensY 444 

pra^HUt,  Hp.nov 444 

hidentata  Loiint; 445 
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ECHINOUKUMATA— ooutinaed. 

Page. 

OphioUbeM  acanelioe  V 445 

Amphiura  oUeril^nnfi.  (?),Lym 445 

fragUit,  sp.nov 445 

Ophiogeolex  quadriapinus  Y 446 

nemieuryaie  tenuispinaY 440 

HTDBOIDA. 

Oladoearptu jUxUig,  sp.nov 447 

TUKICATA. 

Ouleolus  Tunneri,  Bp.  HOY 447 

Charles  D.  Walcott.    Note  on  somo  Paleozoic  Pteropods. 

Amer.  Joum.  Sei.,  XXX,  July,  1885,  pp.  17-21.    Also  m  a  separate. 

F.  L.  Washburx.    Deep-sea  dredging  on  the  United  States  steamer  Albatro$a. 
Tram.  Am.  Fish.  Soc,  1886,  p.  17. 

iSam  UEL  Webber.    Trout  of  Sunapee  Lake. 

Forest  and  Stream,  XXVI,  8,  Feb.  11, 1886,  p.  51. 

Samuel  Webber.    The  new  trout  of  Sunapee  Lake. 
Forest  and  Stream,  xxvi,  8,  Mar.  18,  1886,  p.  140. 

Samuel  Webber.    The  trout  of  Sunapee  Lake. 
Forest  and  Stream,  xxvi,  11,  Apr.  8,  1886,  p.  208. 

Charles  A.  White.     On  the  fresh- water   invertebrates  of  the  North  American 
Jurassic. 

Bulletin  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Xo.  29,  pp.  1-24  (60:>-il2).  pi.  l-iv. 

Henry  S.  Williams.    On  the  classitication  of  the  Upper  Devonian. 
l*ro€.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  ScL,  xxxiv,  Aag.,  1885,  pp.  222-234. 

S.  S.  WooDAHD.    The  trout  of  Sunapee  Lake. 
Forest  and  Stream,  xxvi,  15,  May  6, 1886,  p.  2t7. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  following  order  has  been  observed  iu  the  description  of  each 
object  or  gronp  of  objects  in  the  list  of  accessions : 

(1)  Name  of  specimen  or  of  the  class  to  which  related. 

(2)  Description  of  specimen,  with  locality  whence  obtained. 

(3)  Name  of  sender,  with  address. 

(4)  Onrrent  accession  nnmber  in  the  Musenm  Register. 
(6)  The  calendar  year  in  which  received. 

(6)  The  nnmber  of  the  department  to  which  the  accession  bas  been 
assigned,  these  numbers  coflresponding  with  those  given  in  the  classi- 
fication of  the  scientific  departments. 
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lilST  OF  ACCESSIONS.* 

Insect,  CitKeronia  regalia, 

A.  B.  Harinq,  French  town,  New  Jersey.    16209.    '85.    (x) 

Yellow  Calcite,  for  examination. 

James  F.  Douglas,  Tyler,  Texas.    16210.    '85.    (xvi) 

Habitaculum  of  the  cicada,  and  chimney  of  Cicada  Beptendeoim. 
S.  M.  Sener,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.    16211.    '85,    (x) 

Birds  (23  specimens,  14  species),  from  Richland  Connty,  Illinois. 

Robert  Ridgway,  Smithsonian  Institution.    16212.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Birds'  Nest  sand  Eggs.  Seiurus  motacilla  (nest  and  6  eggs),  Pipilo  erythropMialmui 
(nest  and  3  eggs),  Agelaius  phcsniceiu  (nest  and  4  eggs),  Empidonax  irailli  (nest 
and  4  eggs),  Geothlypia  trichas  (nest  and  4  eggs),  Ballus  elegans  (nest  and  11  eggs), 
Empidonax  acadicus  (1  nest),  Vireo  noveboracensis  (1  nest),  from  Indiana  and 
Illinois. 
Robert  Ridgway,  U.  S.  National  Mnsenm.    16212.    '85.    (v,  B) 

Minerals  exhibited  by  U.  S.  General  Land  Office  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  1884. 
U.S. General  Land  Office,  Washington.    16213.    '85.    (xvi) 

Ores. 

U.  S.  General  Land  Office,  Washington.    16213.    '85.    (xviu) 

Building  Stones. 

tJ.  S.  General  Land  Office,  Washington.    16213.    '85.    (xvii) 

British  Exchequer  Tally.    (Described  in  this  Report,  Part  i,  page  64). 

A.W.  Franks,   British  Mnsenm.    (Through  W.  T.   Thiselton  Dyer.)    16214. 

'85.     (I) 

Tuft-eared  Squirrel,  Sciurua  aberii  (skin). 

Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico.    16215.   '85.   (iv) 

Bird,  Icterus  galbula,  in  the  flesh,  for  identification. 

James  W.  Rogan,  Rogersville,  Tennessee.    16216.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Grass,  Sorghum  nutanSf  Gray,  for  examination. 

James  W.  Rogan,  Rogersville,  Tennessee.    16216.    '85.    (xv) 

Insect,  Dynastes  tityus,  Linn.,  for  identification. 

Charles  Ball,  Waverly,  Tennessee.     (Through  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sawyer.)    16217, 

'85.     (X) 

Ova  of  fish,  reptiles,  sharks,  and  insects ;  fish  ovaries  and  spermaries. 
Miss  Rosa  Smith,  San  Diego,  California.    16218.    '85.    (xxi) 

Fishes,  Erotelia   amaragduSf   Mugil,    Zygonectea    auroguttatuaf  Z,    nottiif  Ueterandria 
ommataj  Eiheoatoma  daviaani,  from  Florida. 
O.  P.  Hay,  Irvington,  Indiana.    16219.    '&5.    ( vu) 

Tarantula  Spider,  belonging  to  the  genns  Chaleroma,  Aoss.,  the  species  being  prob- 
ably nndescribed. 
J.  B.  Bowman,  Aleman,  New  Mexico.    16220.    '85.    (x) 

*  When  the  locality  of  an  accession  is  the  same  as  the  address  of  the  sender,  no 
mention  of  locality  is  made  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  accession. 
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Birds  (13  specimens,  9  species),  Parus  inornatus  grUeuSf  P.  montanuSt  8pinu»  pimui, 
Fooccetes  gramineus  oowfiniSf  SpizeUa  aocialis  aruoncey  Amphiepiza  belli  nevademtUf 
Junco  anneoteiMf  J.  oanioepSf  Dryohates  villosas  harrisii. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  U.  8.  Army,  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico.     16221.    'SS. 

(V,A) 

Plants,  Urtica  graoilia, 

Felix  Fremerey,  Newark,  New  Jersey.    16222.    '85.    (i) 

Iron  Ore. 

C.  E.  Coffin,  Muirkirk,  Maryland.    16223.    '85.    (xvnij 

Fungus. 

H.  C.  Lay,  Jr.,  Telluride,  Colorado.    16224.    '85.     (xv) 

Stone  Implements.     Leaf-shaped  implement,  arrowheads  (3),    polished  celts  (3), 
grooved  axe,  and  a  rude  or  unfinished  pierced  tablet. 
Dr.  E.  C.  Black,  Wheatland,  Indiana.     16225.    '85.    (m,  a) 

SiLiciFiED  Wood,  chalcedony  nodale,  fragment  of  dmsy  quartz  on  silicified  wood 
and  fragment  of  chalcedony. 
Dr.  E.  C.  Black,  Tellnride,  Colorado.    16225.    '85.    (xvi) 

Fresh- WATER  Mussels,  Unto  (10  species),  and  a  few  other  river  shells. 
Miss  Julia  Black,  Wheatland,  Indiana.    16226.    '85.    (ix) 

Stalagmitic  Deposit,  containing  bones  of  mammals ;  from  Todd*s  limekiln  quany, 
near  Cartersville,  Georgia. 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington.    16227.    '85.    (iv) 

American  Jute,  probably  Soirpus  validua ;  fiber  and  pulp. 

Francis  Jefferey.  Ketchnm,  Altnras  County,  Idaho.    16223.     '85.    (i) 

Knife  used  by  fishermen  ou  Lake  Erie  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland  and  Sandusky. 
Charles  Cawood,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    16229.    '85.    (i) 

Grapsoid  Crab,  probably  Seaarinaf  young ;  from  Cape  San  Antonio,  Cuba. 
L.  S.  Foster,  New  York  City.    16230.    '85.     (xi) 

Barite  (4  fragments). 

C.  M.  Gilmore,  Alexandria,  Virginia.     16231.    '85.    (xvi) 

Sealing  Wax.    Supplementary  to  accession  15971.  * 

Dknnison  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania.     1G232. 

'85.     (I) 

Antiquities,  from  France,  t 

Thomas  Wilson,  United  States  Consul,  Nice,  France.    16233.    '85.     (m) 

Pig  iron  and  infasible  slag,  for  examination. 

John  J.  Weimer,  Stoutsville,  Ohio.    16234.    '85.     (xviii) 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird,  Xanthocephaltu  icterocephalu8f  iu  the  flesh. 
J.  B.  Bowman,  Aleman,  New  Mexico.     16235.    '85.    (v,a) 

Spider,  probably  a  new  species.    Will  be  described  by  Dr.  George  Marx  as  ThaUro- 
mata  niger, 
J.  B.  Bowman,  Aleman,  New  Mexico.    16235.    '85.     (x) 

KiNKAJOU,  Cerooleptes  oaudivolvulus  (alive),  from  South  America. 

Mrs.  Oliver  T.  Miller,  Brooklyn,  New  York.     16236.     '85.    (iv) 

Miniature  Statuette  of  **  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World"  (6  inches  in  height). 
American  Committee  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  (through  Richard  Butler, 
secretary).    16237.     '85.     (i) 

*  A  list  of  samples  was  published  in  the  Museum  Report,  1885,  p.  206. 
t  The  boxes  coutaining  this  coUectiQU  have  pot  yet  been  unpacked. 
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Cassin'b  FiNCti,  Peucaia  ciMsini  (akm)f  aud  Golden-frouted  Woodpecker,  Centurus  auri- 
frons  (2  ttkius),  from  Bexar  Coanty,  Texas.    (Exchange.) 

Thomas  McIlwraith,  Hamilton,  Ontario/ Canada.    16238.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Stiunite,  manganese,  novacalite,  and  coal.* 

Dr.  J.  Guy  Lewis,  Little  Rook,  Arkansas.    16239.    '85.    (xvui) 

Gold  Oue  from  Georgia  and  copper  ore  from  Tennessee. 

William  Beal,  Murphy,  North  Carolina.    16240.    '85.    (xviii) 

OuES.*    (Exchange.) 

Lewi»R.  Sharp,  Lead ville,  Colorado.    16241.    '85.    {nwui) 

Gold  and  Silver  Ores.* 

Dr.  William  Hall,  Central  City,  Colorado.    16242.    '85.    (xviu) 

Antimony,  mercory,  tin,  and  iron  ores.    (Exchange.) 

Prof.  Henry  G.  Hanks,  San  Francisco,  California.    10243.    '85.    (xviii) 

Krupp  Steel  made  by  the  Krapp  dephosphorizing  process. 

Cambrla  Iron  Company,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania.    16244.    '85.    (xviii) 

Mica,  and  tin  ore  from  the  Black  Hills. 

R.  E.  FLBBiiNO,  Mandarin,  Dakota.    16245.    '85.    (xviii) 

QuARTZiTB,  from  Sionx  Falls,  Dakota  (2  specimens) ;  concretion,  from  Cannon  Ball 
River,  Dakota,  and  a  large  block  of  volcanic  breccia. 
R.  E.  Fleming,  Mandarin,  Dakota.    16245.    '85.    (xviii) 

Manganese,  iron,  and  comndnm.*    (Exchange.) 

N.  P.  Pratt,  Atlanta,  Georgia.    16246.    '85.    (xviii) 

Ores,*  a  large  and  valuable  collection. 

Col.  George  L.  Siioup,  Salmon  City,  Idaho.     16247.    '85.    (xviii) 

Coal,  a  large  collection,  including  8  sections  of  veins. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Proctor,  Lexington,  Kentucky.     16248.    'K).    (xviii) 

Lead,  silver,  and  copper  ores.* 

W.  A.  Clark,  Butte,  Montana.     16241).    '85.     (xviii) 

BiLVEU  aud  lead  ores.* 

John  S.  Harris,  Helena,  Montana.     16250.    '85.    (xvui' 

Ikon  Ore  and  gypsum.* 

F.  W.  Noble,  Detroit,  Michigan.     16251.    '85.    (xviii) 

Ores  and  a  series  of  pictures  illustrating  mining  scenes.* 

W.  M.  Havenor,  Reno,  Nevada.    16252.    '85.    (xvm) 

Silver  and  iron  ores.* 

Prof.  N.  Spatcier,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico.     16253.    '85.    (xviii) 

Zinc.    (Exchange.)* 

Prof.  George  J.  Cook,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.    16254.    '85.    (xviii) 

Ores.* 

J.  C.  Swash,  Union,  Oregon.     16255.     '85.    (xviii) 

Ir.oN  aud  copper  ores.* 

A.  J.  McWniRTER,  NashvUle,  Tennessee.     16256.    '85.    (xviii) 

Coal.* 

F.  E.  RoESLER,  Dallas,  Texas.    16257.    '85.    (xvui) 

Iron  aud  copper,  from  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.* 

C.  H.  Waring,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.    16258.    '85.    (xviii) 

Fossil  Stems  (2  specimens),  from  Ozark  Mountains. 

C.  F.  Brown,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.    16260.    '85.    (xiv) 

*  Received  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 45 
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Smoky  Quaki/.,  quartz  cryst-uls,  quartz  aud hematite,  waveilite  on  qaartzitey  wavel- 
lite  ou  a  ([uartz  crysta],  linionite  paeacloiuorph  after  i)yrite,  melanile  in  magnet- 
ite, paramorpliH  of  ratile  after  arkausite,  and  quartz  pseudomorphs. 
C.  F.  Brown,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.    lb*260.    '85.    (xvi) 

Zebra,  Equus  hurchelli,  in  the  flesh. 

Barnum,  Bailey  &  Hutchinson,  Bridgeport,  Counecticot.    16*^1.    '85.    (iv) 

Common  Carrot,  Daucue  carota,  L. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Henshall,  Cynthiaua,  Kentacky.     16262.    '85.    (xv) 

Callinectrs  with  oyster  attached. 

Samuel  P.  Walter,  Washington.     16263.    '85.    (xi) 

Blue  Stone  Coke,  from  West  Virginia. 

Maj.  Jed.  Hotchkiss,  Staunton,  Virginia.     16264.    '85.    (xvui) 

Stone  Mortaji,  from  AUentou,  Alabama. 

L.  C.  Johnson,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    16265.     '85.     (Ul^ 

Calcite  and  Hematite,  and  (juartz  containing  magnetite  and  mica. 
W.  H.  Stephens,  Hiner,  Texas.     162(36.     '85.    (xvi) 

Land  Tortoise,  for  examination. 

Frank  C.  Prescott,  Tombstone,  Arizona.     16267.     '85.     (vi) 

Birds,  from  Southern  Mexico.  Mimus  polyglotios,  Campylorhyncku9  brunneioapilluf  (2 
specimens'),  BasileuUrus  rufifronSf  Piranga  hepatica,  Carpodactu  rhodocolpu$j 
Feuccta  mextcana,  Poocastes  confiniSy  Pipilo  fuacus^  SturneVa  mextcana,  IcteruM  pari' 
sorunij  Icterus  cnctiUatus,  Pyrocephalun  mexicanuSj  Centurus  aurtfrons^  Coocyzus ameri- 
canuij  Cct^le  americohaj  Asio  wilsonianuSj  Circus  hudsoniuSy  Parabuteo  hurrisij 
Melopclia  leucopteray  Totaniis  melanoleucusj  Recurvirostra  amerioa*uif  lonornit  mar- 
tinicaj  Chaulelasmus  streperuSy  Mareca  americanay  Aythya  vallianeriaf  .^kikmopko- 
ru8  clarkiiy  Speotyto  hypogwa  (28  f  pociuiens,  27  species). 
Prof.  Alfred  Dug^.s,  Guauajuato,  Mexico.     16268.    '85.     (v,a) 

Birds'  Eggs,  Campylorhynchus  brunneicapillus. 

Prof.  Alfred  DUGfes,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     1626.-5.    '85.     (v, b) 

Mexican  Jacana,  Parra  gymnostoma  (skeleton). 

Prof.  Alfred  Dugi^s,  Guauajuato,  Mexico.     16268.     '85.     (xii) 

Plants,  for  ideutification. 

Prof.  Alfred  Duofes,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     162(58.     '85.    (xv) 

Bats,  Vespertilio  albescens  (27  specimens),  and  cast  of  a  tooth  of  Uipparion. 
Prof.  Alfred  Duges,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     16268.    '85.     ^ix) 

FisiiKs,  Amiurus  dugesii,  MyxostoniaaustrinHm,  Goodta  atripinnis,  Zophendum  auairale, 
Exocatus,  Diodon  liturosus ;  also  a  bill  of  starlish,  Pristia, 
Prof.  Alfred  Dugks,  Guauajuato,  Mexico.     1G2G8.     '85.     (vii) 

Opal  (21  small  pieces). 

Piof.  Alfred  Dugks,  Guauajuato,  Mexico.     1621)8.     '85.     (xvi) 

(oKAr..  stjirlisli,  and  sea  urchins. 

Pj-nf.  Alfrkd  Dugks.     Guauajuato,  Mexico.     16268.     '85.    (XI) 

I:kitilks. 

Prof.  Alfred  Dugks,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     16268.     '85.     (vi) 

^^)LLUSKs,  Cypraa  ctrvZ/ia  L:nn.,  C.albuginosa  Gray,  Busycon perversum  L.,  Tivelapla' 
intlata    Shy.,    Oatrea   iridesocns   Gray  (variety),    and  operculum    of   Fwciolarkl 
jiriuvcps,  Sby. 
Prof.  Alfred  Duofcs,  Guauajuato,  Mexico.     16268.    '85.    (ix) 
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Amalgam,  iakcu  from  the  stomaoh  of  a  male  workiug  at  amiue.     '*  These  muies  ac- 
quire tbe  habit  of  lickiog  up  the  salty  sediments  which  they  tread  under  foot. 
zVfter  death,  lumps  of  amalgam,  sometimes  weighing  several  pounds,  are  often 
found  in  the  abdominal  cavity."* 
Prof.  Alfred  Dco^s,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     16268.    '85.     (xviii) 

Insects.  A  collection  containing  larvso  and  pupae,  cocoons,  nest,  and  4  imagos  of 
Clisiocampaincurva  H.  Edw.,  pupa  shell  of  Cicada  sp.,  Slenopelmatussii.f  Tenebrionid 
lurva,  near  Centronopus  calcarata,  Metriopelma  hreyerif  Epeira  mammata  (?),  Lycona 
Hp.,  Heteropoda  rentoria,  Attus  sp.  (f),  Attus  smaragdeuSf  A,  cardinalis,  Phnjiiis 
semilunaris  Koch,  Acrosoma  spinosa  Ueutz,  and  A.  rugosa^  from  Mexico. 
Prof.  Alfred  DuGfes,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.    16268.    '85.    (x) 

DiODOX,  caught  in  a  trap  set  for  cunners. 

W.  A.  Wilcox,  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.    16269.    '85.    (vii) 

Common  Mole,  Scalops  aquaticuSf  and  Bat,  Vcapertilio  caroUi, 
J.  and  C.  Walker,  Olnoy,  Illinois.    16270.    '85.    (iv) 

Rkptilks,  Bascanium  constrictor^  Heterodonj  Ophibolus^  Tropidonoius^  EttUxniaf  Cyvh- 
phis,  Coluber,  Rana,  and  Bufo, 
J.  and  C.  Walker,  Olney,  Illinois.     16270.    '85.     (vi) 

13AUUED  Owl,  Syrnvum  nebulosum  allenif  juv.    New  to  the  National  Museum  collection. 
J. IL Batty  and  E.C.Greenwood  (through  Robert  Ridgway).    16271.    '85. 

(V,  A) 

NoixiLK  OF  PYRiTE  altering  into  Limonite  ;  for  examination. 

John  J.  Chipley,  Moorefield,   Hardy  County,  West  Virginia.     16272.     '85. 

(XVI) 

Fungus,  PolyporuSf  cut  from  surface  of  a  hickory. 

J.  B.  Deatheridge,  Flint  Hill,  Virginia.     16273.    '85.    (xv) 

Stone  Carving  (cast),  in  shape  of  human  head.   A  very  remarkable  siiecime*i.    (Orig- 
iniil  returned.) 
Natural  Science  Association,  Staten  Island,  New  York.     16274.    '85.    (iii) 

iSTUKGKON,  Acipenser  brevirostris,     (Skeleton.) 
(Donor  unknown).     16275.    '85.     (xii) 

Ali  KRKD  Sandstone  and  shales  containing  particles  of  mica,  also  fossil  coral ;  for  ex- 
amination. 
Frank  Hereford,  Union,  Monroe  County,  West  Virginia.     16276.     '85.     (xv) 

iSandstone,  polished  one  side  by  glacial  or  other  action,  from  Newfoundland. 
WiLLARD  Nye,  Jr.,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.     16277.    '85.     (xvii) 

Scaphoid  and  cuneiform  magnum  from  the  right  hock  (tarsus)  of  Equus  tMiballus. 
A.  E.  ANDEitsON,  Boulder,  Colorado.     16278.     '85.     (iv) 

Elastic,  a  piece  11^  inches  long  taken  from  a  mackerel  in  whose  flesh  it  was  nearly 
:ill  imbt^dded. 
I.e.  Young,  Wellfleet,  Massachusetts  (through  W.  A.  Wilcox).     16279.    '85.    (i) 

Bat,  I'titperlilio  serotinus, 

MiDDLETON  Smitu,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16280.     '85.     (iv) 

Bkktle,  Creophilus  villosus. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Bean,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16281.    '85.     (x) 

Mick  AND  Shrews,  iSwrcJC  sp.,  Hesperomys  leucopus,  and  Arvicola  ripariut^,  from  Pat- 
fboj^iKS  Long  Islaud. 
Dr.  T.  II.  Bean,  U.  8.  National  Museum.     16281.     '85.     (iv) 

MusK-KAT,  FihiT  zibi'lliicusy  from  Bainbridge,  Pennsylvania. 

F.G.  Galuraith,  Wrightsville,  Pennsylvania.     16282.     '85.     ^iv) 

*  Translation  of  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  Professor  Dugds  accompanying  the  col- 
lection. 
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Oli>  8quaw  Duck,  llareUla  hifeinaJia,  from  Piuey  Poiut,  Maryland. 
H.  M.  Smith,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     1G2H3.    '85.     (v,  a) 

QUAKTZ   CkYtiTALS,   and  quartz   crystalH  containing  bubbles  (;UH)  spccimoDH,  10r*3 
pieces),  from  near  Hot  Springs. 
W.  W.  MoKUisox,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.     16284.     '85.     (xvi) 

Salts  obtained  by  boiling  water  from  a  well. 

M.  E.  Morgan,  Gratz,  Owen  County,  Kentucky.     10285.     *85.     (xvi) 

SiMCKoL^s  Sandstone,  for  examination. 

T.  F.  KUMMEUFIELD,  Mindon,  Iowa.    1G286.    '85.     (xiii,  a) 

PoNDWKKi),  Poiamogeton  natan$  L. ;  for  examination. 

Bennett  B.  Goodman,  Covington,  Tennessee.     1G287.    '85.     (xv) 

MoLAKH  of  a  borse,  and  Epiphysis  of  the  humerus,  probably  of  a  horse  or  cow. 
John  IL  Camp,  Herring,  Allen  County,  Ohio.     16288.    '85.    (iv) 

Sphalerite  Crystals  on  magnesiau  limestone. 

John  H.  Camp,  Herring,  Allen  County,  Ohio.     16288     '85.    (xvi) 

CvATHorHYLLOiD  CoRAL,  Silurian. 

John  IL  Camp,  Herring,  Allen  County,  Ohio.     16288.    '85.     (xiii,  b) 

Insect,  Nephela  pleonipes, 

R.  S.  Owen,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.     16289.     'bi».    (x) 

Stone  carvings,  pottery,  copper  ax,  and  obsidian. 

Louis  H.  Aym6,  Oaxaca,  Mexico.    16290.    '85.    (in) 

Western  Bull  Snake,  Piti/ophis  elegant. 

GusTAV  EiSENj  Fresno  City,  California.     16291.    '85.     (vi) 

Fishes,  Carapua  sp.,  and  Fundulua  platycephalus, 

GusTAV  EiSEN,  Fresno  City,  California.    16291.    '85.    (vii) 

Fishes,*  a  collection  of  Cuban  species,  including  man}'  types. 
Felipe  Poey,  Havana,  Cuba.    16292.    '85.     (vii) 

Aleutian  wallet,  from  Alta  Island. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Bean,  U.  S.  National  Mudoum.     16293.     '85.     (ii,  B) 

Gold  and  copper  ores,  corundum,  and  coal. 

Col.  P.  M.  Wilson,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.     16294.    '85.    (xviii) 

Building  stones  and  adobe. 

F.  E.  RoESLER,  Dallas,  Texas.     16295.     '85.     (xvii) 

Elephant,  Elcphas  indicus,  adult. 

Barnum,  Bailey  &  Hutchinson,  Keeiie,  Now  Hampshire.     16296.    '85.     (iv) 

Limestone,  for  examination. 

Hon.  Frank  Hereford,  Union,  Monroe  County,  West  Virginia.    16297.    '85. 

(XVIII) 

E(;<j  Case  of  mollusk,  Busycon  caHca  ;  for  examination. 
J.  L.  McCaleb,  Benton,  Texas.     161298.     '85.     (ix) 

Ore,  for  examination. 

IIou.C. M.Shelley,  Washington.     1621K).     '85.     (xvui) 

Fossils,  Delphjris  lynxj  Eichwald  (2  specimens),   Orthin  IcsfudianariUf  Dalmau  (4 
specimens),  Leptccna  dclioidca,  Cox  {\\  specinions),  and  Zygospira  rccurviroBtra^ 
Hall  (5  specimens).     From  Trenton  Falls,  Now  York. 
R.  E.  C.  Stearns,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16300.  '85.     (xiii) 

"For  further  information  concerning  this  accession,  see  report  on  department  of 
tlshes,  p.  168. 
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Iron  Ore  containiDg  manganese,  several  rocks,  chromu  iron  ore,  rock  containing  chro- 
mium and  antimony. 
John  W.  McGee,  Seattle,  Washington.     16301.    '85.     (xvi) 

Black  chinned  sparrow,  Spizellaatrigularia  (6  specimens^ :  and  plumed  qnail,  Orear- 
tyx  picta  (2  specimens).   A  very  valuable  contribution,  nearly  doubling  the  Mu- 
seiiui  series  of  the  former  species. 
FoRKST  Ball,  San  Bernardino,  California.     16302.    *85.     (v,a) 

NKsrjiiid  eg;;8(2)  of  Swainson's  Warbler,  Helinaia  ttwainaonii.    The  first  ever  col- 
U'ctt'd.     (Purchased.) 
William  Brewster,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.    16303.    '85.    (v,  b) 

KiN(}  Snakk,  Ophiholus  gelulus,  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

II.  W.  HKN8HAW,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     16'304.    '85.     (vi) 

Watkh  from  au  artesian  well. 

J.  Si. M0N80N,  Gainesville,  Florida.     16305.     '85.     (xvi) 

In'skct,  from  Mississippi. 
H)30C.     '85.     (X) 

Makink  Shells  (10  species),  from  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar. 
Lieut.  M.  A.  Shufeldt,  U.S.  Navy.     16307.     '85.     (ix) 

Molybdenite,  for  examination. 

OvKRHOLT  and  True  :  Salides,  Colorado.     16308.    '85.     (xviii) 

Frksh  WATER  AND  MARINE  SHELLS,  from  Kodlak,  collected  by  W.  J.  Fisher. 
R.  K.  C.  Stearns,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16309.    'a'>.     (ix) 

Amkkican  Hercules  Beetle,  Dyna8t<!s  tUyu8f  Linn. 

John  S.  Webb:  Disputanta,  Virginia.     16310.     '85.     (x) 

Ethnological  Objects,  from  Japan.     (Exchange. ) 

Bureau  OP  Education,  Tokyo,  Japan.    16311.    '85.    ^i,  a) 

Kangaroo,  Ilalmnturus  hennettij  in  the  flesli. 

Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia.    (Through  Arthur  Edwin   Brown, 
Esq.)     16312.     '85.     (iv) 

Danalite,  cyrtolite,  cryophyllite,  annite,  fergnsonite,  magnetite,  fluorite,  hematite, 
iiniHzon-stone  and  orthoclase.     (Exchange.) 
William  J.  Knowlton,  Boston,  Massachusetts.     16313.    '85.     (xvi) 

ToH.vcco  Hogshead  and  frame,  used  in  Virginia  in  1780  ;  weight  375  pounds. 
Judge  A.  H.  Haqner,  Washington.     16314.     '85.     (ii,a) 

liiLL  KisH,  TetrapturM  albiduSj  from  Rhode  Island. 

Joseph  Wharton,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.     16:U5.    '85.     (vii) 

Horn-tail,  Tremex  columba^  Linn. 

W.  L.  Williams,  Windsor,  North  Carolina.     1^316.    '85.     (x) 

Scorpion,  Spectrum  my  gale,  larva  of  sphinx,  and  2  species  of  ants. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Bransford,  U.  S.  Navy  (through  A.  G.  Menocal,  C.  E.).     16317. 
H-).     (x) 

Fishes,  Teiragonopterus  faeciatuBy  from  Nicaragua. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Bransford,  U.  S.  Navy  (through  A.  0.  Meuocal,  C.  E. ).    16317.    '85. 

(VII) 

Wing  and  crest  of  Crax  glohicera^ ,  from  Nicaragua. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Bransford,  U.  S.  Navy  (through  A.  G.  Menocal,  C.  E.;.     16317.    '85. 

(V,A) 

Reptiles,  Ilelicina  sp.  (6  specimens),  from  Nicaragua. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Bransford,  U.  8.  Navy  (through  A.  G.  Mmocal,  C.  E.).     16317.    85. 
(VI) 
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Arch^Ological  objects,  flint  hammcr-stoneH,  flint  cores,  rude  implements,  cot  ting 
and  drilling  tools,  and  a  large  anvil-stone;  from  Licking  Connty,  Ohio. 
Ky.  Q.  Smith,  Augusta,  Kentucky.     1C:US.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Bird-skins  (50  specimens,  41  species),  from  various  localities.     (Exchange. ) 
Charles  K.  Worthex,  Warsaw,  Illinois.    16319.    *85.    (v,  a) 

Bag-worm,  Thyridopteryx  epJi^mtrarformis. 

S.  O.  Deover,  Wjishington.     16320.     '85.     (x) 

Fishes,  Pinguipes,  AriuSy  Tylosnrn^  Polyncmus,  and  head,  tail  and  dorsal  fin  of  Promi- 
crops^  from  Central  America. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Jones,  U.  S.  Navy.     1(5321.    '»->.    (vii) 

Water  snake,  from  Panama. 

Dr.  W.  ir.  Jones,  U.  S.  Navy.    16321.    '85.    (vi) 

Mytilus.  TapeSf  Turpura,  Leucozoina^  etc.,  from  Panama,  Peru  and  Chili. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Jones,  U.  S.  Navy.     16.321.     '&'».     (x) 

Iron  pyrite  in  cubes. 

L.  M.  Clements,  Centreville,  Alabama.     16322.    '85    (xviii) 

Plant,  probably  Bouvardia  orato.  Gray. 

N.  A.  Thomson,  Victoria,  Texas.     16323.    '85.     (xv) 

Siberian  Titmouse,  Paru8  cincius  (2  skins),  from  Yfnesai,  east  Siberia,  the  flrst 
specimens  received  from  that  country. 
Henry  Seebohm,  London,  England.     16324.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Models  of  light-houses,  light-ships,  coffer-dam,  crib,  Minot's  ledge,  etc.,  exhib- 
ited at  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
Light-House  Board,  United  States  Treasury  Department.     16325.     '85.    (i) 

Crystals  ok  pyrite  with  dirt,  hard  clay  canyiug  cubes  of  pyrites,  and  decomposed 
material  colored  black  by  manganese,  for  examination. 
W.  H.  Robinson,  Mariposa,  California.     1^326.     '85.     (xvii) 

Bird-skins,  PeliontUa  perspicillatay  Colymbus  auriiua  and  Ptycorhamphus  aleutietUf  from 
California. 
John  MULLAN,  Wasbington,  District  of  Columbia.    16327.     '85.     (v,  a) 

Mink,  Putorius  viaoii]  Oregon  Mole,  Scapanus  townaendiij  and  Butf  Nyctimomvs  macroft 
(skins). 
John  MuLLAN,  Wasbington,  District  of  Columbia.     16327.     '85.     (iv) 

MOLLUSK,  Chiton  kennerlyif  from  California. 

John  MULLAN,  Wasbington,  District  of  Columbia.     16327.     '85.     (ix) 

Spider  belonging  to  the  TaraniuJoidw  and  Priomis  calif onncuSf  Mots. 

John  MULLAN,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16327.     '85.     (ix) 

Crabs  (2  specimens)  and  shell  covered  with  coral,  from  California. 

John  MULLAN,  Washington  District  of  Columbia.     16327.     '85.     (xi) 

Stone  implements,  pipes,  gorgets,  etc.  (G  specimens).    Returned. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Butler,  Chillicothe,  Ohio.     16:528.     '85.     (in) 

Acadian  Flycatcher,  Empidonax  acadicua  (skin),  for  identification. 
John  E.  Ottaway,  Amsterdam,  New  York.     16329.    '85.     (v,  a) 

Rock,  for  examination. 

John  T.  Whitlock,  Brandon,  Vermont.     16330.     '85.     (xviii) 

Photographs  of  Rosa  White  Thunder  (to  show  costume),  (8  boudoir,  1  negative  and 
1  cabinet). 
Indian   iNcftjSTRiAL   Schooi^  Carlisle,  P«'nnsylvaniji   (through   Capt.   R.  H, 
Pratt,  U.  S.  A.).    16331.    '85.    (ii,  a) 
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Grecian  bowl,  from  a  tomb  in  Epbesns,  and  Grecian  costame  fonud  in  a  cavern  in 
tlie  coHtle  on  the  island  of  Kalymnos,  Asia  Minor.     Probably  nine  centuries  old. 
(Deposited.) 
N.  Carandonis,  Kalymnos,  Turkey.     16332.    *85.     (n,  a) 

Seeds  of  the  following  plants:  Olearia  sp.  Aleotryon  excelsum,  Solannm  aurinilare, 
Myoporum  LcBtanCt  Veronica  ellipticaj  Corynocarpus  lamgata^  Jreca  aapida,  PittoH- 
permum  Buchananij  LeptoBpermum  Booparium,  Cordyline  AustraliSj  Lophoaa  ietrapieray 
Pittospermum  tenuifolium. 
Dr.  WiLUAM  F.  HOLCOMBE,  New  York,  New  York.    16333.    '85.     (xv) 

Fish,  Coryphcena  punctulaia  (skeleton),  taken  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    16334.    '&">.    (xii) 

Fish,  Caranx  pisquetus  (2  skeletons). 

ISAAH  Spindel,  Woods  Holl,  Massachusetts.     16335.    '85.     (xii) 

Ferruginous  quartz,  containing  crystals  of  quartz  and  scales  of  hematite. 

James  A.  Ward,  Heth,  Douglas  County,  Missouri.    16336.    '85.    (xviii) 

Plants.    A  very  valuable  general  collection,  containing  more  than  a  thousand  spe- 
cies ;  mainly  from  the  West. 
W^iUJAM  M.  Caxby,  Wilmington,  Delaware.     16337.    '85.     (xv) 

Decomposed  ore. 

George  W.  Kitterman,  Heth,  Douglas  County,  Missouri.    1633S.    '85.   (xvui) 

Samuels'  Song  Sparrow,  Meloapiza  faaoiata  samuelia  (8  skins) ;  California  Song  Spar- 
row, M.  heemianni  (2  skins) ;  Snowy  Plover,  JEgialitis  nivosa  (2  skins)  ;  California 
Clapper  Rail,  Ballus  obsohius  (3  downy  young) ;  and  Cassin's  Auk,  PtyoorhamphuM 
aleuticus  (2  skins). 

W.  Otto  Emerson,  Hay  wards,  California.    16339.    'K>.    (v,  a) 

Parasitic  worm,  taken  from  a  rock-cod. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Rush,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.    16340.    '85.    (xi) 

Tooth  of  horse,  found  in  a  virgin  forest  near  Lenoir,  N.  C,  with  similar  objects, 
and  pottery,  etc. 
J.  M.  Spainhour,  Lenoir,  North  Carolina.     16341.     '85.     (ui) 

Damouritk,  margarite,  tourmaline,  vermicnUte,  corundum,  albite,  ripidolite,  spinel, 
phlogopite,  picrolite,  serpentine  and  drusy  quartz ;  from  Chester  County,  Penn- 
Rylvania. 
H.  M.  Ingram,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16.342.     '85.    (xvi) 

Mountain  sheep.  Black-tailed  deer  (2  specimens).  Alpaca  sheep,  Llama,  Chinese 
sheep.  Spotted  hyena.  Black  bear,  Mule  deer,  Three  prong-horn  antelopes,  Mule 
antelope.  Peccary,  lynx  and  dog;  (23 skins)  from  various  localities. 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  (through  A. 
Agassiz).     16343.     '85.     (iv) 

Prehensile-tailed  Porcupine,  Synetherea  mexicana^  in  the  flesh. 

W.  A.  CONKUv,  Central  Park  Menagerie,  New  York  City.    16344.    '85.     (iv) 

Reptiles,  Desmognathus  nigray  Tropidanolus  sipedoUy  Bufo  americanuSj  Spelerpes  ruber, 
and  Chelydra  serpentina  (9  specimens);  from  Virginia. 
Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     16345.    '85.     (vi) 

SuNKisHES,  darters,  bass,  minnows,  tront,  suckers,  fresh-water  scnlpins;  from  Vir- 
ginia. 
Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     16345.     '&">.     (vii) 

Crayfishes,  worms,  and  amphipocls;  from  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U  S.  Fish  Commission.     16345.    ('«>).     (xi) 

Fungus,  from  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  IT.  S.  Fish  Commission.     U045.     '85.     (XV) 
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Insects,  from  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    16345.    '85.    (ix) 

Fossil  Argonauta  in  indurated  clay,  from  Lower  California. 

C.  R.Orcutt,  San  Diego,  Califdrnia.     16346.    VS.     (xiii,  a) 

Larva  of  Ga8terop€U3ha  sp.  found  under  a  live-oak  tree  near  Atlantic  coast. 

F.  W.  Lachicotte,  Waverly  Mills,  Georgetown,  South  Carolina.     16347.     'fl6. 

(X) 

Insect,  Uhyssa  atraia,  9 . 

M.  C.  Leach,  Nineveh,  Virginia.     16348.    '85.     (x)   ' 

Sandstone  containing  carbonaceous  matter  and  scales  of  mica. 

W.  A.  Ellis,  Saint  Albans,  West  Virginia.     16.349.    '85.     (xviii) 

Fungus,  order  HymenomyceteSj  probably  Jgaricus  chrysophyllus  Fr.,  hollow  stem. 
John  Sutherland,  64  Liberty  street,  New  York.    16350.    '85.    (xv) 

LuMBRicoiD  Worm. 

L.O.Howard,  Department  of  Agriculture.    16351.    '85.    (xi) 

FossiLiFEROUS  LiBfESTONE,  for  examination. 

Aters  and  Hardman,  White  Pine,  West  Virginia.     16352.    '85.     (xvi) 

Fossils. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Neal,  Archer,  Fla.  (through  Geological  Survey).     16353.     '85.     (f) 

Fishes.* 

Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia.    16354.    '85.    (vi) 

Sandstone  bearing  impressions,  probably  of  sticks  and  grasses. 
C.  A.  Hirschfelder,  Toronto,  Canada.    16355.    '85.     (iii) 

Impure  Feldspar. 

P.  S.  Rexibus,  Doan's,  Texas.    16356.    '85.    (xn) 

Iron  Pyrites. 

R.  B.  Sandun,  Balloon,  Arkansas.     16357.    '85.     (xvi) 

Bows  AND  Arrows,  and  tools  used  by  Shasta  Indians  in  making  same.    (Pnrchasod.) 
L.  W.  Green,  Baird,  Shasta  County,  California.     16358.    '85.     (ii,  a) 

JuAKVM  of  Datana  minUtra, 

J.  C.  Catun,  Ravenna,  Ohio.     16359.     '85.     (x) 

Reptiles,  including  representations  of  BufOj  Rana^  Amhlystama,  Phrynosoma,  Seelopo- 
ruSf  and  Eumeces  fasciatus  (382  specimens). 
Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Wingate,  Now  Mexico.    16360.    '85.    ( vi) 

Bird  Skins  ;  borrowed  for  study  and  returned. 

George  N.  Lawrence,  New  York  City,  Now  York.     16.361.    '8.'*.     (v,  a) 

Rock  WOOD  Pottery  (6  specimens).    (Exchange.) 

Women's  Art  Museum  Association,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    16362.    '&'».     (ii.b) 

Water  Moccasin,  Tropidonotus  sipedon,  from  District  of  Columbia,  and  1k>x  tortoise, 
Eutania  sirialis  doraalia,  from  Fairfax  County,  Virginia. 
L.  M.  Turner,  Smithsonian  Institution.     16363.    '85.     (vi) 

Insects  (1,103  specimens). 

Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Wingate,  Now  Mexico.    16364.    '85.    (x) 

Royal  Horned  Caterpillar,  Citheronia  regaliSy  uncommon  in  Illinois. 
E.  B.  Hoke,  Cordova,  Illinois.     16365.     '65.     (x) 

Preuensile-tailkd  Porcupine,  Synetheres  mexicanus^  in  the  flesh. 
W.  A.  CONKLIN,  Central  Park,  New  York.     16366.     '85.     (iv) 

Garnets  from  Shantung  Province,  China;  found  in  bod  of  stream. 
Dr.  J.  L.  HOLDMES.     16367.     '85.     (xvi) 

*  For  further  information  concerning  this  acc<^HHion  w^e  Report  on  I^epartment  of 
FishoH,  page  169. 
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Garnet  found  in  the  bed  of  a  small  stream  in  the  vicinity  of  Fuugchow,  Shantung 
Province,  China. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Holmes  (through  O.T.Mason).     16368.     '85.     (xvi) 

Tourmaline  (3  specimens),  from  Mlnas  Geraes,  Brazil ;  model  of  a  diamond  crystal ; 
crystals  of  feldspar  (3) ;  psendomorpli  after  leuclte,  from  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas. 
George  F.  Kunz,  Iloboken,  New  Jersey.    16369.    '85. .  (xvi) 

Cancrinite,  eliBolite,8odalite  (lf>9 specimens),  from  Litchfield,  Maine.    (Exchanjjo.) 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Merchant,  South  Litchfield,  Maine.    16370.    '85.    (xvi) 

Scotch  Snuff  used  for  **  dipping"  in  the  Southern  States,  said  to  contain  a  mild  al- 
kali, intended  to  counteract  the  acid  secretions  of  the  mouth.     (Purchased.) 

IVERY,  Owen  &  Co.,  Lynchburgh,  Virginia  (through  W.  F.  Page).     1G371. 

'85.     (II,  A) 

Lizard  and  small  snake,  from  Point  Reyes,  California. 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Sing  Sing,  New  York.    16372.    '85.     (vi) 

Fish.    Footal  viviparous  perch,  Embiotoooidf  from  Point  Reyes,  California. 
Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Sing  Sing,  New  York.    16372.    '85.    (vii) 

CuHAN  Parrot,  Chrysotis  leucocephalaf  in  the  flesh. 

W.  C.  Wreden,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16373.    '85.     (v,a) 

Pipe  made  of  mottled  stone.    (Exchange.) 

D.  S.  Carvin,  Lyons,  Ohio.     16374.    '85.     (ill) 

Whitney's  Pigmy  Owl,  Miorathene  tohitneyij  from  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia  (through  Arthur  Edwin  Brown,  Esq.). 
1G375.    '85.     (v,  A) 

Brown-headed  Nuthatch,  Sitta  pusilla  (3  specimens),  and  Western  Sandpiper, 
Ereunetes  ocddenialis  (3  specimens). 
H.  M.  Smith,  U.  8.  National  Museum.    16376.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Nest  AND  Eggs  of  Traill's  and  Acadian  Flycatchers,  Empidoncue  traiUii  and  E.  acadictu. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Merrill,  U.  S.  Army,  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio.    16.377.    '85.    (v,b) 

Eggs  of  Franklin's  Gull,  LarMfranklinii  (3  sets).    (Exchange.) 
J.  W.  Preston,  Baxter,  Iowa.    16378.    '85.     (v,  b) 

Shale  found  in  conglomerate  and  millstone  grit,  for  examination. 
Newton  DuNYON,  Tooele  City,  Utah.     16379.    '85.    (xvii) 

Arrowheads  (10),  scrapers  (2),  and  leaf-shaped  implements  (2). 
K.  Q.  Smith,  Augusta,  Kentucky.     16380.    '85.    (in) 

Insect.     16381.    '85.     (x) 

Photographs  (10  small  plates)  of  flint  implements  found  at  Hakodate,  island  of  Jesso. 
E.Amsden,  Yokohama,  Japan.    16382.    '85.    (in) 

Bats. 

II.  L.  Preston,  2  College  avenue,  Rochester,  New  York.     16383.    '85.     (iv) 

(fKKKN  Hkro.v,  fiaioridea  virescens  (skin),  from  District  of  Columbia. 

Clarknck  Burke,  710  H  street,  W^ashington.     16384.    '85.    (v,a) 

Cuban  Parrots,  CUryaotis  leaoocephala  (4  specimens),  in  the  flesh. 
W.  C.  Weeden,  U.  S.  National  Museunr..     16385.    '85.     ( v,  a) 

iNSEcrs,  Erastria  caudefacta  (1   specimen),  Pyralidce  (2  specimens),  and  Tineidce  (1 
Hpecimen). 
Howard  Shriver,  Wytheville,  Virginia.    16386.    'a'),     (x) 

Red  Bat,  AtaJapha  novehoracensiSf  in  the  flesh. 

C.  A.  Struart,  Smithsonian  Institution.     16:187.     '85.     (iv) 

Plumbago  and  products  from  the  graphite  works,  Bloomingdalo.New  Joraoy. 

Bloomingdalb  Graphite  Company,  BIooniingdale,N«nv.J«rHey.     i«388.    '85, 
rxviii^ 
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Birds  (35  species,  48  specimens).    Several  species  new  io  the  collection,  from  varioat 
localities. 
H.  K.  COALE,  Chicago,  Illinois.     1G389.     '85.     (v,  a) 

MisPiCKBL,  or  arsenical  pyrite,  from  Harney  Peak  district,  Dakota. 

Samuel  Scott,  Rapid  City,  Dakota.    16390.    H5.    (xviii) 

« 

Quartz,  impare  feldspar,  and  hornblende. 

J.  G.  Settles,  Douns,  Texas.    16391.    '85.    (xvi) 

Indian  Strainer  nsed  by  Apache  Indians  in  the  preparation  of  *'  tiswin/'an  intox- 
icating drink  made  from  the  mescal  plant. 
MaJ.  B.  J.  D.  Irwin,  U.  S.  Army,  Whipple  Barracks,  Arizona.    16392.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Quartz  Crystal,  and  two  groups  of  quartz  crystals,  from  Natural  Bridge,  Virginia. 
Myron  B.  W.  Hough,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16393.    '85.     (xvi) 

Serpentine  Ornament,  from  San  Francisco,  California. 

R.  E.  C.  Stearns,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16394.    '85.    (xvi) 

Crania  (513)  and  skeletons  (322)  representing  North  American  vertebrates,  and 
including  birds,  mammals,  fifihes,  and  reptiles.     (Exchange.) 
Army  Medical  Museum,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  through  Dr.  John 
S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A.,  Curator.     16395.    '85.     (xii) 

Aluminum,  illustrating  the  Frishmuth  process  of  extracting  this  material  from  its 
ores. 
CoI.WilliamE.  Frishmuth,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    16396.    '85.    (xviii) 
Richardson's  Spbrmophile,  Spermophilus  richardsoni. 

Charles  Ruby,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming  Territory.     16397.    'a5.     (iv) 

Insect  ;  for  examination  and  report. 

John  C.  Schermerhorn,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.     16398.    »85.     (x) 

Fossil  coal. 

Court  Hamilton,  Bunker  Hill,  West  Virginia.     16399.    '85.    (xiv) 

Insects,  from  Wytheville,  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     16400.     'a5.     (x) 

Crustacea,  from  Wytbeville,  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     16400.    '85.    (xi) 

Mammals,  Vesperugo  georgianus  (2  specimens),  from  Wytheville,  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.S. Fish  Commission.     16400.    '«">.    (iv) 

Bat,  Xyctinomus  hrasiliens^iSj  from  Mexico. 

Prof.  Alfred  DuG^.8,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     10401.     '^5.    (iv) 

Fishes,  from  Mexico. 

Prof.  Alfred  Dugks,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     16401.     '85.     (vii) 

Coleopteua,  from  Mexico. 

Prof.  Alfred  Dugiiis,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     16401.    '85.    (x) 

Birds,  Icterus  cucullatus  9 ,  Xanthocephalua  xanihocephaluSj  Dendroica  (tativa,  Phaino- 
pepla  nitenSf  Calanwspiza  hicohr,  ASayornis  nigricann,  Crotophaga  ani^  Ortyx grayaoni, 
Falco  sparveriuSy  Accipiter  fusciis,  Rhyaoophilus  aolUarhu  (11  specimens,  11  species). 
Prof.  Alfred  DuGfes,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     16401.     '85.     (v,  a) 

Dkvil  Fisii,  probably  Octopus  punctatua  Gabb.,  from  western  coast  of  Mexico. 
Prof.  Alfred  Duofes,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     16401.     '85.     (ix) 

Plants  (sent  to  S.  Watson,  Harvard  University,  for  identification). 
Prof.  Alfred  Dugks,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     16401.     '85.     (xv) 

Reptiles,  Elapa  fulviua,  Eutwnia  pulchrilatua^  and  E.  airtopis,  from  Mexico. 
Prof.  Alfred  DuGfes,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     10401.    '85..    (vi) 

Fossil,  BacuJitea  ovataa  Say,  from  the  Colorado  group  of  the  Cretaceons. 

Miss  May  IIalsted,  Lexington,  Mississippi.     16402.     '85.     (xin.  A) 
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Insect,  Tberapbosoid,  probably  new. 

•    J.  B.  Bowman,  Aleman,  New  Mexico.    16403.    'a'i.    (x) 

Flexible  Sandstone. 

8.  M.  DuGGBR,  Banner's  Elk,  Watnaga  County,  North  Carolina.     1G404.    '85. 

(XVII) 

Kelp  Parchment,  prepared  for  printing ;  the  first  made  in  the  United  States. 

James  G.  Swan,  Port  Townsend,  Washington.    16405.    'SG.    (i) 
Kaolin  (2  specimens),  bog  iron  ore  (2  specimens),  and  compact  limonite  (44  speci- 
mens). 
FiiANK  BUKNS,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     16406.    '85.    (xvi) 

Spider,  Epeira^  probably  viratica, 

Lewis  R.  Gibbs,  Jr.,  28  Corning  street,  Charleston,  South  Carolina.    16407.    '85. 

(X) 

Insects  (13  vials),  from  Panama. 

Dr.  George  W.  Nelson,  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  and  Dr.  Wolfred  Neijjon,  New 
York  City,  New  York.     16408.     'a'i.     (x) 

Reptiles,  Bufo  (1  specimen),  and  Dendrobates  iinciorlua  (4  specimens),  from  Panama. 
Dr.  George  W.  Nelson,  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  and  Dr.  Wolfred  Nri-son,  New 
York  City,  New  York.     16403.    '85.     (vi) 

Bird,  Trochalopteroa  rufigularty  a  species  of  Timeliidos^  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 
New  to  the  collection. 
Georgb  N.  Lawrence,  New  York,  New  York.    164C9.    '85,    (v,  a) 

Damourite,  lepidolite,   cookeite,   cleavlaudite,  triphylite,  lepidomelane,  trlpolite, 
topaz,  beryl,  tourmaline,  zircon,   mnscovite,   apatite,   vesnvianite,  cassit4^rite, 
gahnite,  columbite,  etc.  (40  specimens). 
N.  H.  Perry,  South  Paris,  Maine.     1(>410.    '8.5.     (xvi) 

Insect,  **  Walking-stick,"  Diapheramera  femorata, 

William  Rear,  Nashville,  Tenne8see.     16^111.     '85.    (x) 

Plant,  Black  Knot,  Spharia  morhosa,  also  Polyporus  sp. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Wing,  Charlotte,  Vermont.     16412.    '85.     (xv) 

Ethnological  Objects:  Shoes,  slipi)ers,  stockings,  brass  penholder,  inkstand  and 
rood  pens,  fez  caps,  cotton  skull-caps,  hubble-bubble  pipe,  Jong  pipe-stem,  pipe- 
bowls,  paper  lantern,  shepherd's  sheepskin  coat,  Mohammedan  charm,  etc.,  from 
E^ypt  &nd  the  Holy  Land. 
Otis  Bigelow,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16413.     '85.     (n,  a) 

Mammals,  Lynx  rufua  and  Cynomys  ludoricianus  (skins). 

Charles  K.  Worthen,  Warsjiw,  Illinois.     16414.    'a'),     (iv) 

Chayklhhes,  from  Wytheville.  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    16415.    '85.     (xi) 

P^'i'NCfUS,  from  Wytheville,  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  8.  Fish  Commission.     16415.    'a5.     (xv) 

Insects,  from  Wytheville,  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     16415.    *8o,    (x) 

Shells,  Physa  heteroetropha  Say,  from  Wytherille,  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  8.  Fish  Commission.     16415.    '85.     (ix) 

Reptiles,  Coluber  obaoleiM,  Tropidonotus  ftipedon,  Carphophiope  amcenus,  Rana  cate§- 
hiana,  Bascanium  constrictor,  Detimognatliua  fuscOf  and  Spelerpes  longicauduHy  from 
Wytheville,  Virginia. 
Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     16415.    '85.    (vi) 
Quartz  (2  specimens),  qnartzite,  shale,  chlorite,  and  menaceannite  (2  specimens), 
from  Loudoun  County,  Virginia. 
F.  W.  True,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16416.    'a5.     (xvii) 
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Seals,  Phoca  grmnJandica  (2  skins). 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Locust  Grove,  New  York.     16417.    *85.    (iv) 

Birds,  Tardus  pallasiy   Vireo  olivacciiSf  Myiarchus  crinituSf  Empidonax  flarivenlris.  Con- 
topusvirenSj  Sphyropicua  rarius  (7  specimeus),  from  New  Hampshire. 
W.  H.  Fox,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16418.     *85.     (v,  ^) 

Impure  Quartz,  containing  pyrite  and  sphalerite. 

D.  W.  M.  Wright,  Holly  Brook,  Bland  County,  Virginia.     16419.    '85.     (xvi) 

Insects,  Macro-lepidoptera  (20  species),  collected  in  California  by  Mr.  Charles  Facha, 
of  San  Francisco. 
John  B.  Smith,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16420.    '85.    (x) 

CorPKR  Ornament,  from  a  mound  in  Greenup  County,  Ky. 
W.  Kinney,  Scioto  County,  Ohio.     16421.    '85.    (iii) 

PisoLiTK  AND  05LITE,  and  concretionary  forms  of  calcite. 
A.  B.  QuiNAN,  Dillon,  Montana.     16422.    '85.     (xvi) 

Rocks.    (Exchange.) 

IJ.  M.  Malling,  Portland,  Maine.    16423.    '85.     (xvu) 

Fossil  Plants,  from  the  coal-measures  of  Indiana,  and  casts  of  plants  in  coal. 

Fletcher  M.  Noe,  130  East  New  York  street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.     (Sent  to 
Professor  Lesqnereaux.)    16424.    '85.     (xiv) 

Chalcocite,  bornite,  quartz,  chalcopyrite,  calcite,  clay,  copal  and  8trontianit<e  (45 
specimens). 

Government  of  Costa  Rica  (through  L.  C.  Quintero,  Unite<l  States  vioe-con- 
Bul).     16425.    '85.     (XVI) 

Rattlesnake,  Crotalus  confluentua  (skin,  without  head),  from  Colorado. 

Miss  DoTTiE  Blackburn  (through  Col.  J.  Stevenson).    16426.    '85.     (vi) 

Diabase,  from  Lewiston,  Maine. 

George  P.  Merrill,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16427.    '85.    (xvii) 

Limestone  Conglomerate,  from  West  Virginia. 

Frank  Smith,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    16428.    '85.    (xviu) 

Ear  of  Rabbit,  Lepua  sp.,  with  three  abnormal  horny  growths  upon  it. 
G.  HiLLJE,  Schulenburgh,  Texas.     16429.     'a^),     (iv) 

Ceremonial  Object  of  stone  nearly  rectangular,  from  Madison    County,  Indiana, 
and  ceremonial  weapon  resembling  a  double  axe,  from  Jefferson  County,  Indiana. 
George  Spangler,  Madison,  Indiana.     16430.    '85.     (iii) 

Black  Tourmaline,  from  Ashe  County,  North  Carolina. 
Donor  unknown.     1(>431.     '85.     (xvi) 

Vanadate  of  Lead,  from  Zacatecas,  Mexico. 

Dr.  H.  G.  TORREY,  U.  S.  Mint,  New  York.     IG4:V2.     'm.     (xviii) 

Auriferous  Calcite. 

Col.  George  L.Shoup,  Salmon  City,  Idaho.     10433.     'a'>.     (xviii) 

Crystalline  lens  of  a  Cephalopoda  from  Peru. 

George  F.  Kunz,  New  York,  New  York.     16434.     'a'),     (ix) 

Fish,  Ptcrophrynoidcs  hiatrio,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hinsdale,  Biloxi,  Mississippi.     10435.    '35.     (vji) 

Siliceous  Concretion. 

C.  C.  Hoffmkister,  Mossy  Croek,  Jefferson  County,  Tennessee.    16436.     '85. 

(xvii) 

Bird-skins  (29  species,  30  specimens). 

Capt.  Charles  K.  Bkndire,  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Custer,  Montana.     164.'{7.    *85. 
(v,A) 
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BiUDs*  Eggs  (24  npccies),  Oroaooptet  montantM,  Harporhynchua  rtifus,  Anthm  ludo- 
vivianna,  fderia  vircna^  Leucoaticic  auHtralia^  Chondeatea  grammicd  atrigata^  Spizelia 
brewerif  Pipilo  maculatiu*  arcticuaj  Zamelodia  melanocephala^  Paaaerina  ainwnaf 
Calanwapisa  bicolory  Agelaius  phasniceuSy  Icicnia  bullookif  Quiacalua purpurena  wneiiaf 
Corvua  frugivorua^  Periaoreua  obacaruaf  EremophUa  alpcatria  arenicolaj  Empidoiiax 
minimuay  Colaptea  auratua  kybriduay  Coccyzua  erythrophthahnua^  Jaio  ainericanuH^ 
Scopa  aaio  maxwellicPj  Accipiter  coopcriy  Buteo  awainaonif  with  two  cxceptiuns,  iroiii 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  CuBtor,  Montana. 

Capt.  Charles  E.  Bbxdirb,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Cubter,  Montana.     1G437.    '85. 
(v,«) 

Notched  Sinker,  rude  implements  (5),  cutters  (4),  and  arrowheadb  (5). 
A.  F.  Berlin,  Allen  town,  Pennsylvania.     16438.    '85.    (m). 

Water,  for  analysis. 

Emzy  Taylor,  Georgetown,  Texas.    16439.    '85.    (xvi) 

Crustacea,  from  Waynesborough,  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     16440.    '85.    (xi) 

Minnows,  trout,  darters,  bass,  sonfishes,  suckers,  etc. ;  from  Waynesborough,  Vir- 
ginia. 
Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  8.  Fish  Commission.     16440    '85.    (vii) 

Rei'Tiles,  liana  cateabiana  (2  specimens) ;  from  Waynesborough,  Virginia. 
Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  8.  Fish  Commission.     16440.    '85.     (vi) 

Shells,  immature  Vivipara ;  from  Waynesborough,  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     16440.    '85.     (ix) 

Spear  Heads  (2),  and  leaf-shaped  implements  (2),  and  a  copper  chisel,  of  which 
casts  were  made  in  the. Museum. 
J.  L.  DeWitt,  Newton,  Vernon  County,  Wisconsin.     16441.     '85.     (iii) 

Akcileological  Objects,  from  France. 

Thomas  Wilson,  U.  S.  Consul,  Nice,  France.     16142.    '85.     (in) 

Insects,  Xamentra  atlantica  Git.,  Uadetui  devaaiatrix'BTSMejH,  dMtana  W SLlk,, Chrytolita 
peircaUa  Git.,  liioula propinqualia  Gn.,  from  New  York. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Mcknight,  Saranac  Lake,  New  York.     16443.    '85.     (x) 

Fkkkl'ginous  Quartzite. 

James  1*.  Dickinson,  Guttonberg,  Clayton  County,  Now  York.     16444.    '85. 

(XVII) 
lUllXJSMINE. 

Allkn  D.  Wdlcott,  Randolph,  Oregon.     16445.     '85.     (xviii) 

Iiii:i)s,  iiialia  arvUca,  LuhUm  borvalia^  Carpodacaa  caaaini^  Spinua  arizonoiy  PipUomegalo- 
Htjx   FaUo  richardifoiiij  Oxi/eckna  roeiferua  (9  specimens,  7  species). 
Dr.  U.   W.   Shufeldt,  U.  S.  A.     Fort  Wingato,  New  Mexico.     1(^446.     '85. 

O',  A) 

Black  Tekn,  IIijdrochelidoH  »Mrttiamen«Mr  (skin)  from  Tuckanuck  Island,  Massachusets. 
WiLLAiH)  Xye,  Jr.,  Now  Bedford,  Massachusetts.     16447.    '85.     (v,  a) 

Nest  of  Blue  Grosbcsik,  (ruiraaa  wrrnlca,  from  Gainesville,  Virginia,  witli  photograph. 
K.  RiDGWAY,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16448.'  '85.     (v,  b) 

PaI'EK  made  from  Indian  corn  tiber. 

Sanderson  Smith,  Now  Haven,  Connecticut.     16449.    '85.    (i) 

Necklace  of  old  wampum  beads,  from  Mohawk  Indians,  New  York. 
Otis  T.  Mason,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16450.    '85.     (xvii) 

Serpentine  (13  specimens)  and  basalt  (4  specimens),  from  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 
George  P.  Merrill,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16451.    '85.    (xvii) 

Hewn  Planks,  illustrating  aboriginal  methods  of  lumbering. 
Muxs  Rock,  Panama.    16452.    '85.     (ii,  a) 
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PiKD-BiLLKD  GuKBE,  Podihjmhus })odicepH  (head,  foot,  aud  wing). 

James  W.  Rogan,  Rodgersville,  Tennessee.     10404.     *85.    {y,  a) 

Copper  Beads  (6),  perforated  bear's  teeth  (2),  bone  pendants  (2),  and  two  piecefi  of 
sheet  silver  which  are  of  special  interest,  being  the  lirst  of  the  kind  given  to  the 
Muscuui. 
J.  L.  De  Witt,  Newton,  Vernon  County,  Wisconsin.     1G455.    *85.     (vn) 

NoiiTUERN  PiiALAROPE,  Lobipes  lobataSj  and  Avocet,  liecurciroatria  americanUf  iu  the 
flesh. 
I.  B.  Bowman,  Aleman,  New  Mexico.     1645(j.     '85.     (v,  a) 

DuLUTH  Gabbeo,  from  Dnluth,  Minnesota. 

Prof.  N.  H.  WiNCHELL,  Minneapolis,  Minnescrta.     16457.     '85.     (xvu) 

Squash,  resembling  a  duck  iu  shape. 

Thomas  Schley  and  W.  T.  Delaplaine,  Frederick,  Maryland.     16458.     '85. 

(XV) 

Chalcedony  anddrusy  quartz  on  chalcedony. 

T.  A.  Britt,  Jacksonville,  Florida.     16459.    '85.     (xvi) 

Fishes,  Semoiilus  bullariSj   AmiuruHj    lioocus,    Fundulus,  Ehinichthys,  Hybognathut, 
Boleoaomaj  and  Notemigonu». 
Benjamin  Miller,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16460.     '85.     (vu) 

MoLLUSK,  Tlvela  craasatelloideSj  Conrad,  bored  by  a  predaceous  mollnak. 
James  R.  Townsend,  Los  Angeles,  California.     16461.    '85.    (ix) 

Albino  woodpecker,  Centurua  caroUnuSj  Linn. 

Theo.  Lienknecht,  Oliver  Springs,  Tounesaee.     16462.    '85.     (v,  a) 

SORA  Rail,  Porzana  Carolina^  in  the  flesh. 

T.  E.  Skinner,  Smithsonian  Institution.     16463.    '85.     (v,  a) 

Equine  Antelope,  Hippotragus  equinuSj  in  the  flesh. 

Barnum,  Bailev  &  Hutchinson,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.     16464.    '85.     (nr) 

Hydronephelite  with  sodalito  in  Elusolite  syeuite;  from  Litchfield,  Maine. 

T.F.Lamb, Portland,  Maine.     16465.     '85.     (xvi) 
Skulls  aud  Bones.     1G4GC.     '85.     ^xii)  ^ 

Larva  of  riatysamia  cecropia. 

C.  L.  Kilmer,  Little,  Nubraska.     1G4G7.     '85.    (x) 

Cannon  and  gun  carriage  made  of  travertine,  from  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

Horatio  J.  Sprague,    United  States  Consul,  Gibraltar,   Spain.    164G8.    '85. 

(XVI) 

Fishes.  Siphostoma  fuscuSf  and  Monocanthus  hispidus. 

Herbert  M.  Knowlks,  keeper  life-saving  station,  Point  Judith,  Rhode  Island. 
1(3409.     'a'>.     (VII) 

Larva  o(  Phobctron  pithecium,  A.  &  S. 

8.  D.  Haskix,  Waterville,  Minnesota.     1G470.     '85.     (x) 

Siliceous  pebble. 

Charles  Miller,  jr.,  Sanborn,  New  York.     1G471.     'd5.     (xviii) 

Bird,  lAigopua  alpinns,  from  Savoy.     (Exchange.) 

r.  A.  Lucas,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     1G472.     '85.     (v,  a) 

Silk  Knuting-maciiixe. 

A.  A.  Duly,  IJ.  S.  National  Museum.     1G473.     '85.     (i) 

Mkai>ow  Lahk,  SturncUaneghcia. 

GusTAV  KisEX,  Fresno,  California.     1G474.     '8.').     (V,  a) 

La.mpkkv  Eel,  Ichthgomijzon,  from  Bear  Creek,  Grayson  County,  Kentucky. 
J.  B.  Marcou,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     1G475.     '85.     (vii) 
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W0UM8,  fruiu  Boiii*  Creok,  Graysou  Couuty,  Kentocky. 

J.  B.  Maucou,  U.  S.  Geulogical  Survey.     16475.     '85.     (xi) 

Pupa  of  Lucanu«  eltphaa. 

WoKTii  Sticklky,  MadisoQville,  Texas.     16476.    '85.     (x) 

ClIUCKCHEK   CUOSS-BOW. 

Academy  of  Natural  Scie.vces,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  through  V,  A.  Smith. 
16477.     'So.     (II,  A) 
B1UD-SKIN8  from  Samoa,  as  follows:  Sfrix  delioaiula,  Halcyon  rttcurvirosira,  Eadyna- 
muB  taitiensiHj  Ptilotis  varunculatay  Myzomela  n%gHveniri9,  Fhaethon  flaviro8tr'n*y  and 
Aho8  superciliosa,  (10  specimens.) 

Dr.  T.  Canisius,  Chicago,  Illinois.     16478.    '85.    (V,  a) 

Salted  Fishes  and  Shrimps. 

D.  J.  Macgowan,  Wenchow,  China.    16479.    '85.    (i) 

Aboriginal   implements,  material  containing  pieces  of  mica,  and  stone  used  for 
making  mauls  for  obtaining  mica. 
John  B.  Wiggins,  Chula,  Amelia  County,  Virginia.    16480.    '85.    (ui) 

Amkkican  Bittern,  Botauraa  Uniiginoaus ;  from  the  Potomac  marshes,  District  of 
Columbia. 
T.  E.  Skinner,  Smithsonian  Institution.    16481.    '85.    (v,  a) 

MiLLEKiTE,  from  the  ^'Gap  mine,"  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

Capt.  John  Wiluams.    Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.    16482.    '85.    (xviii) 

**  Dish-rag  Gourd,"  Luffa  cegypiioa, 

B.  C.  Sparrow,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16483.    '85.    (xv) 

Pksite,  polishing  stones  (2),  disk-shaped,  natural  formation,  arrowhead,  sinkers  (2) 
(5  specimens) ;  from  Alabama. 
Frank  Burns,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    16484.    '85.     (ui) 

Carved  Teak-wood  Table,*  with  marble  top ;  from  China. 
16485. .  '80,     (I) 

Clav  Pipes,*  from  Holland. 
16486.    '85.     (11,  a) 

Dried  Fungi*  (over  100  specimens). 

Carl  Schwalb,  Hungary.     16487.    '85.     (xv) 

Automatic  Steam- Heater*  for  railway  cars  (model). 

Michael  Blbnnkruasset  Hurley,  Quebec,  Canada.     16488.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Ceremonial  Objects,  carved  stone  tablet,  and  weapon  with  incised  figures,  the  so- 
called  *'  Butterfly  "  (casts). 
Dr.  L.  B.  Welch,  Wilmington,  Clinton  County,  Ohio.     16489.    '85.     (111) 

Confections.* 

Flli.  Ferro  k  Cassanello,  Genoa,  Italy.    16490.    '85.    (i) 

Wool,*  from  Australia  (2  fleeces). 
16491.     '85.     (I) 

Woolen  Goods,*  from  Australia. 
1G492.    '85.     (I) 

Artificial  Building  Stones,*  from  Germany. 

16493.  '85.     (XVII) 

Mica,*  large  shoot,  from  Canada. 

16494.  '85.     (XVI) 

Nails,*  forgt^d;  wire,  tacks  and  rivets. 

Anonymous  Society  of  Blacksmiths,  Franchc  Comt6,  France.     16495.    '85. 

(xviii) 

^iieoeived  frovf^  New  9rle^^f  IJxposition  through  State  Department. 
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SCRKW  DIHVICK8.* 

G.  Mader  and  MOllkk,  Schmalkaldeu,  Germauy.     1G496.    '65.    (ii,  a) 

Sksame  Oil/  Seaamum  orientale  (2  bottles),  and  peanut-oil;  Arachis  h^pogaa  (6  boi- 
tle8). 
D.  Gross  &  Co.,  Marseilles,  France.     16497.    '85.     (I) 

Cement,*  from  Italy. 
1G498.    '85.     (I) 

Royal  Papkico  Spice*  from  Buda  Pest,  made  by  Marpo  «&  Wydeu ;  and  **  Moorish 
national  food." 

16498.  '85.     (I) 

Mammal  Skins,*  from  Australia. 

16499.  '85.    (I) 

Seeds,*  from  the  Experimont-al  Gardens  of  Sweden. 

16500.  '85.    (I) 

Textiles.* 

16501.  '85.     (I) 

BiRD-SKiNS,  Lophophanes  dichrous,  Certhia  himalayanay  Basileutents  fiaveolaB^  PriHopu 
yraculiituSf  Sycobroius  keraienif  Musophaga  violacea,  SMzorkis  zomiruB^  S.  a/ricana, 
Ortyyarohus  mangle^  Aramides  nigricans;  from  various  localities. 
Dr.  E.  Re Y,  Leipzig,  Germany  (purchased).     16502.     '85.    (v,a) 

Mammal  Skins,  Puiorius  vison  (2  specimens). 

M.  BowsKY,  New  York,  New  York.     16503.     '85    (iv; 

Sword  of  sword-cane  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Delaware  River  near  the  mouth  uf 
the  Brandy  wine,  covered  with  about  four  inches  of  barnacles. 
A.  A.  Duly,  National  Museum.     16504.    '85.     (i) 

Sword  and  Scabbard,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Tripoli  by  Commander  Ducalm-  .md 
})re8ented  by  him  to  the  grandfather  of  the  donor. 

Joseph  H.  Brown,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16505.    '85.     (i) 

Minerals. 

State  of  Nortu  Carolina.     (Through  Colonel  P.  M.  Wilson,  Raleigh*  North 
Carolina.)     16506.    '85.     (xvi) 

Marble. 

W.  S.  Yeates,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16507.    '85.     (xvii) 

Minerals. 

Prof.  Jos6  BoNiLLA,    Zacatecas,  Mexico.     16508.     '85.     (xvi) 

Steatite,*  kaolin,   stibuite,  wavellite,  novaculite,  fibrous   gypsum  and  celestite. 
(i:{  specimens). 
State  OF  Arkansas.     (Through  Dr.  J.  Guy  Lewis.)    16509.    '85.     (xvi) 

Corundum  and  Kyanite  (3  specimens),  from  near  Powder  Springs,  Cobb  County, 
Georgia. 
N.  p.  Pratt,  Atlanta,  Georgia.     16510.     '85.     (xiv) 

Catlinite,  Thomsonite  pebbles,  and  Thomsonite  pebbles  in  trap. 

State  of  Minnesota.  (Through  Prof.  N.  II.  Winchell.)     16511.    '85.     (xvi) 

Magnetite,  from  Champion  Mine,  Marqnetto  County,  Michigan. 
F.  W.  Noble,  Detroit,  Michigan.     16512.     '85.    (xiv) 

Publications.!     Four  volumes  of  the  Swiss  National  Museum,  at  Zurich. 

GeorgeL.Catlin,  United  States  Consul,  Zurich,  Switzerland.   16513.   '«5.    (v) 
Minerals,  t  from  Japan. 

Thomas  B.  Van  Buren,  Consul-general,  Kanagawa.     16514.     '85.     (XAl) 

Book  of  Puotographs,  t  from  Palermo.     16515.  '85.    (ii,  a) 

•  Received  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

t  Receiv^ed  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  through  Department  of  St»i«« 
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lirsii  Taulk,  fn>iii  China.     1G51G.    '85.     (li,  a) 

Tooth  of  recent  horse,  Equus  cahallu8,BupeTioT  luolur;  also  Hamploa  of  ooal  forma- 
tion. 
Dr.  A.  Van  Clerk,  Scrautoo,  Pennsylvania.     16517.    'tJ5.     (iv) 

Carolina  Wken,  Thryothorus  ludovicianuSf  from  Branchvillo,  Maryland. 
Dr.  T.  n.  Bean,  U.  S.  National  Mnseum.    16518.    '«>.    (v,  a) 

Tekkestkial  Globe.*    16519.    *85.     (i) 

Materlv  Medica;"  01,  Eucalyptij  Stfr,  Eucalypti  roatratWf  Syr,  Eucalypti  globuU  {I  pint 
each) ;  Gummi  Eucalypti  roatratcB  (4  ounces) ;  Gummi  Eucalypti  ohliqwB  (2  oauces) ; 
Eucalyptine  (^  oance);  01,  Atkerasperm.  mosch,  (jounce);  Eucalyptus  disinfectant 
pastilles  (G);  Rod  gum  lozenges  (4  ounces) ;  Besina  Pini  ca/i^tM  (2  ounces) ;  and 
box  of  pure  carbonate  of  magnesia.     16519.    '85.    (i) 

Jew  FISH, t  Promicrops  itaiara;  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

E.  G.  BLACKPORb,  80  Fulton  Market,  New  York.   16520.  '85.   (vii) 

Seeds  and  gum,*  from  Sierra  Leone,  Africa.    16521.   '85.    (i) 

Tapa  Cloth,"  from  Sandwich  Islands.   16522.   '85.   (ii,  A) 

Rude  Haup  *  used  liy  the  natives  of  Chamula,  Chiapas,  Mexico. 
Commission  of  Chiapas,  Mexico.    16523.    '85.    (i) 

Ramie  Products,*  illustrating  the  ramie  industry. 
C.  Andrek,  agent.     16524.   '85.     (i) 

Russian  Yoke*  for  three-horse  vehicle. 

Charles  G.  Hoffmanx,  agent  for  Russia.     16525.   '85.   (u,a) 

Seeds  and  Fibers  *,  from  Teheran,  Persia. 
16520.   '85.   (I) 

LiMONiTE,*  micaceous  hematite,  magnetite,   galena,  native  copjior,  chalcopyrite, 
asphaltum,  boruite,  ulexite,  quartz,  pyrolusite,  orthoclaso,  selenito,  garnet,  pyr- 
rhotite  and  turquoise,  from  Persia. 
1(3527.   '85.     (XVI) 

Rocks*  (2  specimens)  from  Persia. 
16527.   '85.    (XVII) 

Fossil  Plants*  (2  specimens)  from  Persia. 

16527.  '85.     (XIV) 

Peas  and  beans*  from  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

16528.  '85.    (I) 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia*  (15  pounds). 

Thomas  Jennings,  Cork,  Ireland.     16529.  '85.    (i) 

Carpological  sPECiMKNS,t  produced  by  W.  R.  Guilfoylc,  F.  R.  S.,  Director  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Government  of  Victoria,  Victoria,  Australia.     16530.   '85.    (xv) 

Seal  Oils  *  and  fish  guano,  from  Newfoundland. 
16531.   '85.     (I) 

Sugar  and  Rum.* 

Samuel  Barber  Sl  Co.,  Georgetown,  Demerara.     16532.  '85.    (i) 

Chicory  Root,*  kiln  dried,  and  prepared  cliicory. 
ia533.   '85.     (I) 

'  Received  from  the  Now  Orleans  Exposition  through  the  Department  of  State, 
t  For  further  information  concerning  this  accession  see  report  on  Department  of 
Fishes,  page  167. 
t  Receiveil  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 40 
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Cotton  Fabkics,*  from  Rasaia. 

16534.  '85.    (I) 

Palmetto  Cord,*  from  Africa. 

16535.  '85.    (I) 

Sulphur,*  cinnabar,  etc.  (22  specimens). 

PiETRO  Marano,  Catania.     16536.   '85.     (i) 

Crochet  Lace,*  Irish. 

DUYER  &  Co.,  Cork,  Ireland.     16537.   '85.    (i) 

Candied  Fruits.*  from  Italy. ' 

Giuseppe  Bruno,  Palermo,  Italy.    16538.  '85.    (i) 

Taro  Flour.* 

Alden  Fruit  and  Taro  Company,  Wailnkn,  Hawaiian  Islands.    16539.  ^85. 

(0 
Candied  Fruits,*  from  Italy. 

Gav.  Sal.  Re  Guildi,  Palermo,  Italy.    16540.  '85.    (i) 

Canned  Goods,*  from  (Germany. 

J.  H.  PiLLMAN,  Brannschweig,  Germany.    16541.  '85.    (i) 

Thermometers.  * 

16542.  '85.    (I) 

Rubber  Goods,*  samples. 

Letland  Rubber  Company,  Preston,  Lancashire,  England.    16543.   '85.    (i) 

Seines*  (48),  from  Scotland. 

X  and  W.  Stuart,  Mnsselborgh,  Scotland.    16544.    '85.    (i) 

Carved  Gourds*  (5),  from  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
16545.    '85.    (II,  A) 

Fibers.* 

£.  Cor£t,  Bologne,  Franoe.    16546.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Woolen  and  Cotton  Goods,*  from  Austria-Hungary. 

16547.  '«>.    (I) 

Chinese  ''God  of  War"*  and  palankeen,  lacquered  and  silvered. 

16548.  '85.    (I) 

Java  Tea,*  rice,  indigo,  cinchona  bark,  gum  da  mar,  copal,  India  rubber,  etc. 
W.  ScHOFFER  <&  Co.,  Rotterdam,  Netherlands.    16549.    '85.    (i) 

Hand  Loom,*  from  Africa;  and  map,  from  Vienna. 
16550.    '85.    (II,  A) 

Liquors  and  Maraschino  Essence.* 
16550.    '85.     (I) 

Crystallized  Potash.* 
16550.    '85.    (xviu) 

Magnesium  Sulphate  with  sodium  chloride,  from  mineral  water,  from  Palo  Pinto 
County ;  for  examination. 
D.  H.  Gibson,  Mineral  Wells,  Texas.    16551.    '85.    (xvi) 

Birds'  Nests  (9  specimens). 

Charles  W.  Richmond,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.   16552.  '85.   (v,b) 

Sagenetic  Quartz. 

Robert  Claywell,  Morganton,  North  Carolina.    16553.    '85.    (xvi) 

Insects,  Macro-lepidoptera,  mostly  NoctuidcPy  from  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 
Dr.  C.  S.  McKnight,  Saranao  Lake,  New  York.    16554.    'S'i.    (x) 

*  Received  froo)  Now  Orleans  Expositiou  through  Departtyent  pf  S^^t9> 
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0   Woods.* 

MaJ.  A.  J.  Studer,  United  States  CodboI,  SiDgapore,  India.    16555.    '85.    (xv) 

Wooden  Shoes.* 

Maj.  A.  J.  Studer,  United  States  Consul,  Singapore,  India.    16555.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Kkd  Fossil  Ore,  and  brown  ore;  for  examination. 

Uon.  J.  T.  Morgan,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16556.    '85.    (xviii) 

Fossil  Bones:  shonlder-blade,  metacarpal,  etc.,  of  a  horse;  probably  Frotohijtptu 
parvulus  Marsh,  and  other  fragments. 

S.  F.  Fleharty,  Antelopeville,  Nebraska.    16557.    '85.    (iv) 

Larva  of  ErUtalU  tenax;  for  examination. 

Dr.  O.  R.  Early,  Columbus,  Kentucky.    16558.    '85.    (x) 

SrEAR  Point  (Now  Zealand)  and  Scotch  plowmafi's  spoon. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Horn,  Redding,  Shasta  County,  California.    16559.    '85.     (ii,  a) 

Fibres,*  from  Brazil. 
16560.    '85.    (I) 

Vegetable  Oils  and  seeds.* 

L.  C.  BoYE,  United  States  Consular  Agent,  Bonaire,  West  Indies.     16561.    ^85. 

(I) 
Minerals.* 

L.  C.  Boye,  Bonaire,  West  Indies.     16561.    '85.     (xvi) 

Sugars*,  from  Sandwich  Islands. 

16562.  '85.    (I) 

Cotton  and  Worsted  Fabrics,*  from  Scotland. 

16563.  '85.    (I) 

Twist  Tobacco.* 

16564.  '85.    (I) 

Lacquered  Box  and  Book  Cover,*  from  Teheran,  Persia, 

16565.  '85.    (II,  A) 

Wools,*  from  Australia. 

16566.  '85.    (I) 

Hops  and  Gums,*  from  Australia. 

16567.  '85.     (I) 

Leather,*  from  Australia. 

16568.  '85.    (I) 

Olive  Oil  and  orange  water.* 

B^ocitrt  Anonyme,  Nice,  France.  *  16569.    '85.    (i) 

Embroideries,*  from  Switzerland. 

£.  P.  Bbauchamp,  United  States  Consul,  Saint  Gallo.     16570.    '85.     (i) 

ANTIMONY.t 

Japanese  Commission.    16571.    '85.    C^vui) 

Pictures,*  illustrating  manners  and  customs  of  various  nations. 
16572.    '85.     (II,  A) 

Fancy  Baskets*  and  cigar  cases. 

Th.  Eichmann,  Prussia.   16573.    '85.    (n,  a) 

Photographs*  of  scenes  in  Newfoundland,  Italy,  and  Honolulu. 
16574.    '85.     (II,  A) 

'Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition  through  Department  of  State. 
tBeoeived  from  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
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Hob,*  axo,  and  scythe,  hand  made,  from  Thuringen,  Germany. 

0.  T.  MosiiBR,  United  States  Consul,  Sonnober/;,  Germany.    16575.    '85.    (n,  a) 

Swainson's  Warbler,  Helinaia  awainsoni  (exchange). 

Arthur  T.  Waynk,  Charleston,  South  Carolina.    16576.    '85.    (v,a) 

Nbst  and  Eggs  of  Swainson's  Warbler,  Helinaia  8wain8(m%, 

Arthur  T.  Wayne,  Charleston,  South  Carolina.    16576.    '85.    (v,  b) 

Bronze  Grackle,  Quiscalua  (eneua  and  Bed  Crossbill,  Loxia  americana.. 
George  Marshall,  Laurel,  Maryland.    16577.    '85.    (v,a) 

Great  Horned  Owl,  Buho  virginianus, 

Robert  Ridgway,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16578.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Mineral  containing  manganese,  for  examination. 

Miss  L.  A.  B.  Cornack,  Genito,  Powhatan  County,  Virginia.     16579.    '85. 

(XVIII) 

ASPHALTUM,  for  examination. 

James  M.  Grigsoy,  Montague,  Texas.     16580.    '85.    (xvui) 

"Puller,"  used  for  chopping  pine  trees ;  from  North  Carolina. 
J.  C.  Russell,  Richmond,  Virginia.     1(>581.    '85.    (i). 

Soap  Powder. 

Charles  De  Schmidt,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota.     16582.    '85.    (i) 

Fish,  Selene  galluSj  from  North  Carolina. 

M.  Wilson,  Centre  Market,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16583.     '85. 

(VII) 

Lepidolite,  pink  tourmaline,  green  tourmaline,  spodumcne,  and  oleavelandite  (37 
specimens)  (exchange). 

E.  M.  Bailey,  Andover,  Maine.    16584.     '85.     (xvi) 

Silk  Worms  and  cocoons,  Samia  cynthia, 

C.  M.  Fouch6,  Kuoxville,  Tennessee.     16585.    '85.     (x) 

Land  Tortoise,*  Cistudo  Carolina^  from  Symmes,  Ohio. 

John  S.  Pollock,  Smithsonian  Institution.     16586.    '85.    (vi) 

Rubber  Balls.* 

MCnden  and  Hildeshklm,  Mliuden,  Germany.     16587.     '85.     (ii,  a) 

Tapa  Cloth,*  from  Polynesia. 
16588.    '85.    (II,  A) 

Baskets,*  from  Polynesia. 
16588.    '85.    (II,  A) 

Rock  Drill,  similar  to  those  used  in  driving  the  Washington  Aqueduct  tunnel. 
Capt.  Thomas  W.  Svmons,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington.     16589.    '85,    (xviii) 

Wooden  Sandals,*  from  Tripoli  (1  pair). 
16590.    '85.     (II,  A) 

Baskets,*  from  Tripoli. 
16590.    '85.    (II,  a) 

Wool  and  Leati^er  Sandals,*  from  Germany  (3  pairs). 
1659L    '85.    (II,  A) 

Boots  and  Shori^^  worn  by  lumbermen  in  Canada  (4  pairs). 

16592.    '85.    (II,  A) 
Cotton  Fabrics,*  from  Canada. 

16592.     '85.     (I) 

Negatives  of  microscopic  sections  of  iron  and  steel  (copied  and  returned). 

F.  L.  Garrison,  Ratlnor,  Pennsylvania,  U>59:3.    '85.    (xviii) 

*  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition  through  Department  of  State. 
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Insects,  sbowing  Tariations  of  species  ot  Agrotis  (19  specimens.) 

W.  W.  Hill,  Albany,  New  York.     16594.    '85.    (x) 
Orbs. 

F.  P.  Boyd,  Fisher,  Pennsylvania.    16595.    '85.    (xviii) 

Pottery,  from  Panama  (t). 

Dr.  J.  F.  Bransford,  U.  S.  N.    16596.    '85.    (ii,  b) 

BiRl>  SKINS.  Paru$  tumeric  Acanthis  exilipeSf  Plectrophanea  fiivalis,  P.  hyperhoreus 
(recently. disco vere<l),  Zonotrichia  ooronataf  Paanerella  towmendii,  Perisoreus  fumi- 
fronn,  Nyctale  riohardsoniy  Surnia  caparoch,  Lagopun  rupestris^  L,  albM,  Tringa 
maealatay  T.  ptllocnemU,  T.  cotieaif  Anas  acnta,  Somaleria  speoaiahiliB  Oceano- 
droma  furoata,  Simorhynchua  crUtateUaa,  and  Uria  californica  (71  specimens,  19 
species),  from  Alaska. 
J.  W.  JoiixsoN,  Onnalaska,  Alaska,  16597.    '85.     (v,  a) 

Elk  Skin  and  antlers  in  the  velvet. 

E.  W.  Nkmon,  Springerville,  Arizona.     16598.     '85.     (i) 

Antiquities,*  from  headwaters  of  the  San  Fnincisco,  New  Mexico. 
E.  W.  Nklson,  Sprin<;ervillo,  Arizona.     16.VJ8.     '85.     (ii,a) 

PoTTKKY,  from  headwaters  of  the  San  FranciHci),  New  Mexico. 

E.  W.  Nrlson,  Springerville,  Arizona.     16598.     '85.     (ii,  a) 

Orass-cloth  BLANKBTt  (African),  from  Morocco. 
16599.    '85.    (II,  A) 

CniNA-WARB.  t 

MooRB  A  Co.,  Langton,  Staffordshire,  England.     16600.    '85.    (i) 

Majolica-warb.  t 

Hugo  Lonitz,  Neuhaldenslehen,  Prussian  Saxony.     16601.    '85.    (i) 

VASBS.t 

Clkment  Massirr,  Qolfe  Jnan,  Alpcs  Marltimes,  Franco.     16602.    '85.     (x) 

China- WAR  B.t 

Wallis,  Gimson  «&  Co.,  England,  16603.    '85.     (i) 

CniNA-WARB.t 

ERDM.iN  Schlroblmicii,  Snhl,  Prussian  Saxony.     16004.    '85.     (i) 

China  and  Earthbn  ware.! 

Wedgwood  «&  Co.,  Tunstall,  Staffordshire,  England.     16G0r).     'a>.    (i) 

Trrra-cotta  Vases,  glazed  bricks,  etc.t 

Balfour  AND  Co.,  Longton,  Stafibnlsh ire,  England.    16600.    '85.    (x) 

Porcelain- WARE,  dinner-plates,  cups,  sancers,  etc.  (67  pieces).! 

T.  C.  Brown,  Westhead,  Moore  &  Co.,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  England.    16607.      , 

'85.    (I) 

Stoneware,  basins,  etc.,  from  Russian  Poland. 

Kasimir  Chivulski  Cmielon,  Knssian  Poland.     16608.     '&">.     (i) 

Marinb  Shells  (4  species),  from  Boca  Ciega  Bay,  Florida. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.    16009.     '85.     (i,  x) 

Red  CoTTON,t  and  cloth  made  of  same,  from  Malta. 

16610.  '85.    (I) 

Australian  Woods,!  in  book  form. 

16611.  '85.    (XV) 
PLANK8,t  from  Australia. 

16611.  '85.    (I) 
Braziuan  WOODS.t 

16612.  '85.    (XV) 

*For  farther  information  see  report  on  Department  of  Archseology,  page  108. 
t  B«0«lT6d  fiom  New  Orleans  Exposition  thnmgh  Department  of  State. 
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Portland  Cbmknt,*  materials  exhibiting  its  composition. 

ToBPFFER,  Grawitz  Sl  Co.,  Stettin,  Germany.     16613.    '85.     (xviii) 

Canned  Meats,  vegetables,  etc.* 

L.  Gradbr  Sc  Hartwig,  Gotba,  Albertsbod.    16614.    '85.    (i) 

Irish  Butter.* 

T.  J.  CuLNCHYS,  Manster  Dairies  Depot,  Cork,  Ireland.     16615.    '85.    (i) 

Leaf-Tobacco,*  from  Java  and  Sumatra. 

W.  ScnoFFER  <&  Co.,  Rotterdam.     16616.    '85.    (i) 

Petroleum,*  from  Russia. 
16617.    'S5.    (XVIII) 

Cotton  Fabrics,*  from  Russia. 
16617.    '85.    (II) 

Boots  and  Shoes,*  from  Russia. 

16617.  '85.    (II.  A) 

Porcupine,  CercoluheB  preheniilis  in  theflesb. 

Zoological  Society  OF  Philadelphia,  Pbiladelpbia,  Pennsylvania  (tbrougb 
Artbur  Edwin  Brown,  Esq.). 

16618.  '85.     (IV) 

Bird,  Eulahes  intermedia,  from  Siam. 

Miss  Eleanor  Reynolds,  Cbestnut  Hill,  Pbiladelpbia,  Pennsylvania.    16619. 
'85.    (v,A) 

Brick  from  tbe  wall  of  Cbina. 

Miss  Reynolds  Krug,  Wasuingtoc^  District  of  Columbia.     16620.    '85.    (i) 

Pale  Bat,  Anthrozoue pallidus  and  young  mouse,  Heeperomys  sp. 
E.  Wilkinson,  Mansfield,  Obio.    16621.    '85.    (iv) 

Fishes,  from  Mexico. 

E.  Wilkinson,  Mansfield,  Obio.     16621.    '85.    (vn) 

Reptiles  (471  species),  from  Mexico. 

E.  Wilkinson,  Mansfield,  Obio.     16621.    '85.    (vi) 

Ore  containing  particles  of  metallic  copper,  for  examination. 

Rev.  W.  IL  De  Rosear,  Primrose,  Lee  County,  Iowa.     16622.    '85.    (xviu) 

Box  Tortoise,  CiBtudo  Carolina,  from  Symmes,  Obio. 

John  S.  Pollock,  Smitbsonian  Institution.     16623.    '85.     (n) 

Yrgrtable  Charcoal,  for  examination. 

F.  II.  Williams,  Bristol,  Connecticut.     16624.    '85.    (iii) 

"  Indian  Pipe,"  or  "corpse  plant,"  Monotropa  uniflora  L.,  for  examination. 
J.  A.  Taylor,  Stanberry,  Missouri.    16625.    '85.    (xv) 

SpidKR,  Kpeira  riparia,  for  examination. 

M.  E.  Sawyer,  Dickson,  Tennessee.     16626.    '85.    (x) 

Harijin's  Hawk,  Buteo  harlani,    A  very  valuable  accession. 

Burdette  Hassett,  Howard  Centre,  Iowa.    16627.    '85  (v,  a) 

Salmon,  Salmo  aalar,  juv  (9  species). 

A.  G.  CUKNEY,  Glens  Falls,  New  York.     16623.     '85.     (vii) 

Silicate  of  Alumina,  probably  kaolin,  for  examination. 

H.  White,  San  Bernardino  County,  California.     16629.     '85.     (xvi) 

Marine  Shells,  from  Florida  (108  species). 

Charles  T.  Simpson,  Braiden  Town,  Florida.     16630.    '85.    (ix) 

*  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition  tbrougb  Department  of  State. 
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Photographs  (53)  of  scenes  in  Jamaica  (exchange). 

8.  C.  Brown,  U.  S.  National  Mnseum.     16631.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Snake,  DiadophU  punctaiuSj  from  Arlington,  Virginia. 

WiLUAM  Palmer,  U.  S.  National  Mnsenm.    16632.    '85.    (vi) 

Dogs  (9  skeletons). 

Samuel  Einstein,  pound  master,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.      166:i3. 
'85.    (XII) 

Oil  Labcp,*  made  of  brass,  from  Tetnan,  North  Africa.    16634.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Betel-ciiewsrs'  Outfit,**  loaf,  lime,  betel  nnt,  tobacco,  andcntter,  from  South  AHia. 
16635.    '85.    (II,  A) 

Guimbre,*  a  musical  instrument,  from  Tan(i:ier,  Morocco.     16636.    '85.     (ii,  a) 

Veil,*  fillet,  slippers  (1  pair),  and  child's  shoes  (2  pairs).    16637.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Screen,*  mandarin's  silk' robes  (2),  and  pair  of  ladies'  shoes. 

16638.  '85.    (II,  A) 

Cup,*  can,  and  tube,  lacquered,  from  Corea. 

16639.  '85.     (II,  A) 

Betel-nut  Chewer's  Outfit.* 

A.  G.  Studer, U.S. Consnl, Singapore,  India.     16640.     '85.     (ii,  a 

Harness,*  reins,  halters,  cords,  etc. 

A.  and  J.  Birzenaar,  Gonda,  Holland.     16641.    '85.     (ii,  a) 

Wooden  Shoes,*  carved  (3  pairs). 
16642.    '85.     (II,  A) 

Photogravures  of  Extinct  Reptiles,*  .HyUpohatrachus  eroyii,  Bermisaartiu  Fagesii, 
GoniophalU  simus^  Iguanodan  mantelli,  /.  bernUsarlensis^  and  ChitracephalHS  dumoniij 
from  Belgium. 

16642.  '85.     (VIII.) 

Cloth  Slippers*  (10  pairs),  from  Germany. 

16643.  '85.    (II,  A) 

Statuettes*  of  Cows  (5),  from  Wirtomberg. 

George  L.  Catlin,  U.  S.  consnl,  Stuttgart.    16644.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Shepherd  Check  Shawl,  from  Scotland. 

16646.  '85.    (II,  A) 

Chopping  BoARDb*  (3)  and  piggin. 

16647.  '85.    C",  A) 

Moorish  Gillaba,*  from  Morocco,  Africa. 

16648.  '85.    (II,  A) 

Velvet  Purse*  and  cigar  case,  from  Fez. 

16649.  '85.    (II,  A) 

Palmetto  Basket*  and  wallets,  from  Africa. 
16660.    '85.    (II,  A) 

Sword,*  scabbard,  brush,  water  bottle,  etc.,  illustrating  leather- work. 
16651.    '85.    (II,  A) 

Brass  Trays,*  from  Africa. 

Abraham  COROS,  U.  S.  Consular  Agent,  Mogador,  Africa.     166.'>2.    '85.     (ii,  A) 

Seed  Necklace  *  and  wallet,  from  New  Zealand.     16653.     '85.     (ii,  a) 

Whip*  or  brush,  from  Samoa.     10r»5l.     *85,     (ii,  a) 

Vboxtablk  Silk.* 

Hbnht  Peale,  U.  S.  Consul,  Santiago,  Cape  Venle  iHlands.     16(K>4.     '85.     (I) 

*Beoeived  from  New  Orleans  Exposition  through  Department  of  State. 
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Photographs  of  plaster-coats  of  a  faneral  colamn  at  Uxraal,  Yucatan. 
Dr.  Lk  Plongeon,  Uxnial,  Yucatan.     16655.    *85.    (ii,  a) 

Basketry.* 

Mexican  Commissioner,  Oaxaca,  Mexico.    16656.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Straw  Placque,*  from  Estataa  de  Colon. 

Mexican  Commissioner,  Oaxaca,  Mexico.    16657.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

JiCARAS  *  and  stands,  from  Central  America.    16658.    '85.    (ii,  a) 
Bark  Canoe, **  from  Ckippewa  Indians,  Canada.    16659.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Seed  Cells  of  Cacumis  asinuSj*  used  as  sponges  and  strainers.    Also  a  bonnet  made 
of  the  same  material,  from  British  Guiana. 
Wiluam  Fresson.    16660.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Seed  Mat  and  Basket.* 

C.  E.  Jackson,  U.  S.  Consul,  Antigua,  West  Indies.     16601.    '85.     (ii,  a) 

Turquoise  (108  species),  in  gangne.  New  Mexico. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16662.    '85. 

(XVI) 

Ferruginous  Sandstone,  for  examination. 

0.  A.  Blackman,  Leavenworth,  Crawford  County,  Indiana.  16663.  '85.  (xvii) 
BiRD-SKiNS  ;t  d5  specimens  mounted  (mostl/in  excellent  style),  59  species ;  collected 
in  the  States  of  Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico ;  forming  part  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment exhibit  at  New  Orleans.  A  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  collection,  espec- 
ially on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  mounting.  Several  species  are  thus  for  the 
first  time  added  to  the  exhibition  series,  while  many  old  and  poorly-moan  ted  speci- 
mens have  been  replaced  by  those  of  the  present  collection. 

The  Mexican  Geographical  and  Exploring  Commission,  through  Prof.  F.  Ferrari 
Porez.    16664.    '85.    (V,  a) 

Insect,  probably  Lucilia  or  a  Sarcophagid. 

La VINIA  C.  Dij^ORE,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     lOO&'S.     '85.    (xi) 

Macaroni  and  vermicelll-glutinie. 

Louis  Treres  &  Co.,  Turenne,  France.    16666.    '85.    (i) 

RivoLi  Humming  Bird.  Eugenen  fulgena  (7  specimens). 

F.  Ferrari  Perez,  Puebla,  Mexico.    16667.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Birds  (91  specimens,  69  species),  from  Bardstown,  Kentucky. 

C.  W.  Beckham,  Smithsonian  Institution.     16668.     '85.    (v,  a) 

Photographs  of  limestone  quarries  in  Warren  County. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Proctor,  Lexington,  Kentucky.     (Through  Goorpje  P.  Morrill.j 

16669.  '85.     (XVII) 

Reeves  Pheasant,  Phasianus  reevesi,  $  in  the  flesh.     Prior  to  this  accession  the 
Museum  collection  had  but  one  of  these  birds,  a  female. 
Zoological  Gardens  of  Philadelphia.     (Tlirough  Arthur  E.  Brown,  p:^^.) 

16670.  '85.     (V,  A) 

CiiLOKiTE,  asbestus,  and  kyauite  in  quartz. 

George  W.  Lendereg,  Roxbury,  Connecticut.     1(5671.     'c»5.     (xvi) 

ScANDiA  Phosphor-tin. 

Lewander  &  Co.,  Boston,  Massacliusetts.     l(jG72.     '85.    (xviii) 


*  Received  from  Now  Orleans  Exposition  through  Depart.nieut  of  State. 
t  For  complete  list  of  the  natural  history  collections  made  by  the  ComniiHsion,  see 
*'  Proceedings  United  States  National  MuMeiim,"  vol.  9,  1886,  pp.  liJ5-199. 
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Spkar-hsai>s  (U),  and  a  leaf-ahaped  implement,  from  Randolph  Connty,  Indiana. 
Alrx.  C.  Black,  Snr|i^n-Qenerars  Office,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
16673.    'b5.     (HI) 

InskctSi  Mdllodon  (1  specimen),  Proculus  (6  specimens),  P<i88altu  (I  specimen),  Arco- 
cinua  longimauus  (5  specimens),  from  Guatemala. 

Miles  Rock,  1430  College  Hill  Terrace,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
1C674.    'd5.    (X) 

HoGNOSB  Snakb,  Heterodon  plaiyrhinua. 

Charlrs  a.  Bruff,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16675.    'QTk    (vi) 

Decomposed  Material. 

Richard  Slanby,  Payson,  Arizona.    16676.    '85.    (xviii) 

Earthenware  Vases  and  ornamental  pitchers.* 

Thomas  Forester  &  Sons,  Longton,  Staffordshire,  England.    16677.    'a"),    (i) 

Horse-teeth  and  skeleton  snake,  from  Todd's  Limekiln  Quarry,  near  Cart'eraville, 
Barton  County,  Georgia.    (Returned.) 
John  P.  Rooan.    (Through  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.)    16678.    '85.    (xii) 

Insect,  Polyphylla  lO-lineaiat  Say. 

N.  H.  Brown,  Lander,  Wyoming.    16679.    '85.    (x) 

Birds'  Eogs,  Soops  otto  irichopnSf  from  Fort  Lowell,  Arizona. 

Capt  Charles  £.  Bendire,  Fort  Custer,  Arizona.    16680.    '85.    (v,  b) 

Abctig  Towhee,  Pipilo  arolioua  (skin). 

Capt.  Charles  E.  Bendire,  Fort  Custer,  Arizona.    16681.     '85.    (v,  a) 

BiRDSt :  Fifroderwi  orenooenHSf  from  Venezuela,  and  Pharomacrua  mocoino,  from  Guate- 
mala. 
Commissioner  of  Venezuela.    16682.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Htdroids,  corallines  and  barnacles,  from  Cape  Flattery,  W.  I. 

James  G.  Swan,  Port  Townsend,  Washington  Territory.    16683.    '85.    (xi) 

Scallops  and  other  shells,  Pecten  caurtniM,  and  Olivella  hiplicata  Say,  from  Cape 
Flattery. 
James  G.  Swan,  Port  Townsend,  Washington  Territory.    16683.    '85.    (ix) 

SiLiciFiED  CORAL,  probably  Micheliva  sp. 

D.  S.  Deering,  Independence,  Iowa.    16684.    '8ft.    (xiii,  a) 

Grasses,  Erianthtu  alopecuroides—E,  saocharaidea,  Michx,  E,  brevibarbiSf  Michx.  and 
Seirpua  eriophorum,  Michx. 
R.  S.  Owen,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.    16685.    '85.    (xv) 

Dried  Hydroid. 

Henrt  D.  Woolfs,  Cape  Lisbume,  Alaska.    16686.    'a'),    (xi) 

Skull  of  an  eel-pout,  probably  an  undoscribed  species  of  Zoarcea, 

Samuel  Wilmot,  Newcastle,  Ontario,  Canada.    16687.    '85.    (vii) 

Plants.^    A  large  and  valuable  collection,  Including  about  1,500  species,  from  the 
West  and  Southwest. 

V.  Havard,  assistant-surgeon,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Wadsworth,  New  York.    16688. 
'85.    (XV) 

Marine  Invertebrates,  from  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America. 

U.  S.  Fish  Cobcmission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16689.    '85.    (xi) 

*  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

t  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition  through  Department  of  State. 
t  This  collection  is  treated  of  by  the  donor  in  a  paper  published  in  **  Proceedings 
U.  &  National  Mosoam,"  viii,  Sept.  23, 1885,  pp.  449-533. 
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MoLLUSKS,  from  the  eMtern  coast  of  North  America. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16689. 

Batraghian,  Bafut  catesbiana* 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16689.    '85.    (xi) 

Birds,  Ampelis  oedrorttm,  Sterna  paradisea  8.  hirundo  (f ),  Ooeanodroma  Jeuoorhoaf  and 
Oceatiiiea  oceanicM, 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    16689.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Mammals,  PutoHua  viaon  Condiflura  orUtaia,  Ereihrizim  dorsaius,  and  Arctomys  monai, 
from  Wood's  Holl. 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16689.    '85.    (iv) 

Insects,  Blatia  aurinameMiaj  Camp<motu8  pennsylvanicus,  Peleoinui  polycerator,  etc. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16689.    '85.    (x) 

Coke. 

J.  H.  BKU3fWELL,  Roanoke,  Virginia.     16690.    '85.    (xviii) 

Antiquities.  A  collection  of  75  specimens,  including  a  flake,  11  arrow-heads,  2  ham- 
mer-stones, 3  grooved  axes,  2  mauls,  7  rubbing-stones,  mctate,  pestle,  mortar,  2 
arrow-shaft  straighteners,  fragment  of  a  stone  implement  of  unusual  shape,  pol- 
ishing stone,  small  paint  muUer  (f ),  cylindrical  stone,  stone  tube  (pipe  ?),  2  shell 
ornaments,  7  quartz  crystals,  piece  of  unworked  turquois,  clay  vessel,  4  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  and  22  fragments  of  stone  implements  and  natural  formations, 
from  Fort  Thomas,  Ariz.  Purchased. 
J.  H.  Carlton,  Fort  Thomas,  Arizona.    16691.    '85.    (lu) 

Helmet,  made  of  silver,  ornamented  with  bosses  of  sted,  with  a  leather  cape  attached, 
lined  with  embroidered  silk. 
D.W.Zantzinger,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     1GG92.    '85.     (ii,a) 

Japanese  Bread,  presented  to  D.  W.  Zantzinger  in  1858  by  the  Japanese  Legation. 
D.  W.  Zantzinger,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16692.    '85.     (i) 

Mineral,  for  examination. 

A.  L.  Yeckley,  Doans,  Wilbarger  County,  Texas.     16693.    '85.     (xvi) 

Madras  Catamaran,  for  one  man,  one  paddle  (model).    Obtained  by  Rev.  C.  H.  S. 
Dall. 
William  H.  Dall,  U.  8.  Geological  Survey.     16694.    '85.    (ii,a) 

Rocks.    ( Exchange. ) 

Prof.  W.  O.  Crosby,  Boston,  Massachusetts.    1669,'>.    '85.     (xvii) 

Rocks,  from  Massachusetts. 

George  P.  Merrill,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16696.     '85.    (xvii) 

Stalaomitic  Marble,  from  the  Luray  Cave,  Virginia. 

Henry  HoRAN,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16697.    '&'>.    (xvii) 

Earth,  for  analysis. 

W,  F.  Chaplin,  Orangeburgh,  South  Carolina.     16698.    '85. 

Albite. 

Charles  Miller,  Jr.,  Sanborn,  New  York.    16699.    '85.     (xxi) 

Eskimo  Kyak.    Purchased  while  donor  was  with  the  Greely  Relief  Expedition. 
C.  S.  McLaix,  U.  S.  Navy.     16700.    '85.     (ii,  a) 

Lump-fish,  Cyclopterus  lumpua, 

F.  C.  Jessup,  keeper  Petnnk  L.  S.  Station,  West  Ilampton,  New  York.     16701. 

'85.    (vn) 

Fulgurite  and  sand. 

A.  N.  Abbott,  Union  Grove,  Illinois.     16702.    'K").     (xvii) 

Sandbruno,  Calidris  arenariay  shot  at  Gravely  Run,  Virginia. 

John  Dowkll,  Washington,  DiHtrict  of  Coluni'iia.     16703.     '84.     (V,  a) 
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EuCTRic  Ebl,  Gymnolua  eleotrlouM, 

E.  O.  Blackford,  80  Fulton  Market,  New  York.    16704.    '85.    (vii) 

Pygmy  Spxrm  Whalk,  Kogia  hrevicepBy  <J ,  juv. 

C.  T.  Grimm,  Loyeladies  Island,  New  Jersey.    16705.    '85.    (iv) 

Pygmy  Spkrm  Whalb,  Kogia  hrevioepa,  $  ad. 

Joel  RiDGW A Y,  Barnegat  City,  New  Jersey.    16706.    '85.    (iv; 

Owl,  Glaucidium  gnoma^  from  San  Franoisco,  California. 

H.  W.  Turner,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    16707.    '85.    (v,  a) 

'*  Skate,"  canght  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

Jambs  Godden,  Wasliington,  District  of  Columbia.    16708.    '85.    (vii) 

KiKG-FiSH,  MeniicirruB  nehulosus, 

I.  P.  Miller,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.    16709.    '85.    (vii) 

Orbs,  from  Montana  and  Oregon.    (Exchange.) 

F.  J.  Parker,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16710.    '85.    (xYiii) 

Mortar,  from  an  old  tower  at  Newport. 

Newport  Natural  History  Society,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.    16711.    '85. 

(I) 
Porpoise,  Prodelphinus  doris^  from  southern  Atlantic  coast. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16712.    '85.    (iv) 

MoLLUS&s,  from  southern  Atlantic  coast. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16712.    '85.    (ix) 

Fishes,  from  southern  Atlantic  coast. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16712.    '85.    (vii) 

Marine  Inyertebrates,  from  Atlantic  coast  of  Southern  States. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16712.    '85. 

Plum  Lkaves  cohered  on  one  side  with  insects,  probably  Aphis  pruni. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Cromley,  Dolores,  Colorado.     16713.    '85.    (x) 

Monkeys,  brought  from  Paris. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16714. 
'85.    (nr) 

Swordfish  Iron. 

Willard  Nye,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.    16715.    '85.    (i) 

Oysters,  from  Wood's  HoU,  Massachusetts. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16716.    '85.    (j. 

R.  R.) 

Flemish  Tapestry,  described  in  Part  i,  p.  65. 

Lieut.  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan,  U.  8.  Army.    16717.    '85.    (i) 

Gairdnbr's  Trout,  Salmo  irideu9  gairdneri  (diseased). 

L.  W.  Green,  Baird,  Shasta  County,  California.    16718.    '85.    (xxi) 

Whitbfish,  Coregonus  williatMoni,  Gd.,  from  White  Kivor,  near  Meeker,  Garfield 
County,  Colorado. 
James  L.  Foley,  Covington,  Kentucky.    16719.    '85.    (vii) 

*  Working  Models  of  steamships,  composite  steam-yacht,  cotton  steam-ship,  pleas- 

ure boats,  etc.  (10). 
W.  Power,  Kingston,  Canada.    16720.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Model  showing  improvement  in  the  construction  of  iron  vessels.    Patented  and  made 
by  donor. 
D.  W.  Zantzinger,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16721.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

*  Cornet,  violin  case,  and  strings. 

M.  P.  Tomschik  &  SoiiN,  Brnnn,  Anstri.i.     16722.    '85.     (i) 

*  Heoeived  from  New  Orleans  Expoiitlou. 
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Crayfishes. 

H.  G.  Hodge,  York,  IlUnois.     16723.    'K.    (xi) 

Seeds. 

R.  Valentine,  Janesville,  Wisconsin.    16724.    '85.    (xv) 

Kangaroo,  Macropus  rufus, 

Barnum,  Bailey  &  Hutchinson,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  16725.  '85.  (xiv) 

Old  Shoe,  found  in  a  settlement  of  foreigners  at  Potoskey,  Michigan. 
R.  Edward  Earll,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16726.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Birds,  SiaJia  sialUf  Sitta  puaillaf  CUtotkorus  palustrU,  Dendroioa  pinua  (f ),  GeoihypU 
trichaty  Icterus  galbula,  Myxarcku9  orinituSf  from  Piney  Point,  Maryland. 
L.  M.  Turner,  Smithsonian  Institution.     16727.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Brook  Trout,*  Salvelinus  fontinalis,  <^,  from  Lake  Snnapee,  New  Hampshire. 
E.  B.  Hodgk,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire.    16728.    '85.    (vii) 

Stone  Implements,!  from  Carroll  and  Howard  Counties,  Indiana. 
B.  W.  Evermann,  Bloomington,  Indiana.    16729.    *85.    (iii) 

Bird  Skins.    105  specimens  from  Faroe  Isles,  Orkney,  Archaufi^el,  France,  England, 
and  Turkey. 
Edward  Hargitt,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  England.    16730.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Plant,  probably  Astragalus  higelowi^  Gray,  from  Fort  Elliott,  Texas. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Parker,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.     16r.U.    '85.     (xv) 

Fatty  Tumor  taken  from  the  abdomen  of  a  trout,  for  examination. 

R.  CONN'ADLE  &  Son,  Petoskey,  Michigan.     16732.     *85.     (a.  n.  m. 
Doll,  drcssod  ns  an  Ottawa  chief's  wife. 

Mrs.  II.  S.  Baird,  Gr«n  Bay,  Wisconsin.     1673.^     '85.    (ii) 

Fruit,^  sixteen  cans,  from  Singapore.     1G734.    '85.    (i) 

LiMONiTR,  dolomite  and  calcite,  and  melanterite  and  pyrite  (3  specimens),  from  Blount 
County,  Alabama. 
Frank  Burns,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     16735.    '85.    (xvii) 

Argillite  Implements  (10),  found  in  a  gravel-bed  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  Abbott. 
Dr.  Charles  Rau,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16736.     '85.    (iii) 

Penobscot  Salmon,  Salmo  salar,  raised  from  the  egg  at  Wytheville,  Virginia. 
U.  S.  Fisn  Commission.    16737.    '85.    (vii) 

Insects.    The  collection  of  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  Honorary  Curator  of  Insects,  U.  S.  National 
Museum.    Described  on  page  181  of  this  report. 
Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  Department  of  Agriculture.     16738.    '85.    (x) 

Leaf-shaped  Implement  of  brown  jasper,  and  an  arrowhead,  from  the  Chenate 
Mountains,  Presidio  County,  Texas. 
Thomas  W.Stewart,  Presidio,  Presidio  County,  Texas.     16739.    *85.     (iii) 

Cray-fishes.     Collection  including  three  species  new  to  the  Museum  collection, 
Astacus  pallipes  Lieb  ;  Camharus  cuhensis  Erichs  ;  C.  putnami  Fox. 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  (through  Prof. 
Walter  Faxon).     16740.    '85.     (xi) 

Reptiles,  JBothrops  xanthogrammus  (2  specimens)  and  SpilotU  poccilonatus  (11  speci- 
mens). 
E.  T.  GODDARD,  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  Ecua<lor.    16741.    '85.     (vi) 

*  For  further  information  concerning  this  accession  see  report  on  Department  of 
Fishes,  page  168. 

t  For  further  information  concerning  this  accession  see  report  on  Department  of 
Antiquities,  pages  104-105. 

I  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition  through  Department  of  State. 
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Lboparb,  Felts  leopardua,  hi  the  flesh. 

Barnum,  Bailey  &  HuTcniNSOX,  Bridgeport,  Coouecticut.    16742.    '85.    (iv) 

Alligator  FisnES,  Podothecua  adpenserinua. 

Lleat.  H.  £.  NicholS;  Sitka,  Alaska.     16743.    '85.    (vii) 

Egos  of  American  Coot,  Fulica  americ4ina  (2). 

A.  N.  Fuller,  Lawrence,  Kansas.    16744.    '85.    (v,  b) 

Duck,  Oidemia  perapioillata  (head  and  foot) ;  for  examination. 
Junius  P.  Leach,  Rash ville,  Illinois.    16745.    ^85.    (v,  a) 

Burgess's  "  Cuallenqe  "  Fisq  Food. 

William  Burgess,  Berry  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells,  England.     16746.    '85.    (i) 

Sole,  Solea  vulgaris  (2  Bx>ecimens),  from  England. 

E.  G.  Blackford,  New  York,  New  York.    16747.    '85.    ( vu) 

African  Figures.    Two  manikins,  prepared  in  Paris  under  direction  of  director  of 
the  Trocad6ro  Museum.    (Purchased,  720  fr.) 
Jules  Hebbrt,  9,  rue  Henri  Martin,  Paris,  France.    16748.    '85.    (u,  a) 

Cambrian  Fossils,  from  the  St.  John  group  (53  specimens). 

G.  F.  Matthew,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.    16749.    '85.  '(xiu,  a) 

Parasitic  Copepods  from  a  cramp-fish.  Torpedo  occidentalisj  from  Provincetown, 
Massachnsetts. 
J.  Henry  Blake,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.    16750.    '85.    (xi) 

MoLLUSKS,  Partula(IHplomorpha)  Layardii  Brazier  (2  specimens),  from  Saliuboe  Islaud, 
South  Pacific. 
Dr.  D.  W.  Hartbcan,  W6st  Chester,  Pennsylvania.    16751.    '85.    (lx) 

Snakes,  Tropidonotus  sipedon  and  Heterodon  platjfrhinuSf  from  North  Carolina. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16752.    '85.    ( vi) 

Birds  (8  species),  including  a  dodo  pigeon,  Diduticulus  strigirostris  (11  species),  from 
Samoa. 
Dr.  T.  Canisius,  Chicago,  Illinois.     16753.    '65.    (v,  a) 

"Eava"  oxttfit,  including  a  howl  (Tanoa  taina),  in  which  the  drink  is  made;  a  co- 

coanut-shell  cup  (Oleipu  tan  Kava);  fan  used  to  clear  the  chewed  root  from  the 

diink;  and  two  pieces  of  the  root  of  Piper  metistioumf  from  which  the  hererage  is 

prepared.    Also  a  rug  (lasinga),  from  Samoa. 

KiSQ  of  the  Samoan  Islands  (through  Department  of  State).    16754.    '85 

(I) 
Phtllopod  Crustaceans,  JBranchipus  vernalis, 

William  Katser,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio.    16755.    '85.    (xi) 

Birds,  for  examination  (13  specimens). 

H.  K.  COALE,  Chicago,  Illinois.     16756.    '85.    (v,a) 

FossiLiFEROUS  Chert,  for  examination. 

O. A. Blackm AX,  Leavenworth,  Indiana.    16757.    '85.    (xvu) 

Flint- lock  Guns  (8  pieces),  from  an  extensive  Indian  grave-yard  near  Bainhridge, 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.    The  ohjects  wore  found  during  the  removal  of 
the  top-soil  of  a  limestone  quarry. 
Dr.  T.  H.  Bean,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16758.    '85.    (iii) 

Bows  AND  Arrows  (2  sets),  from  the  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne  Indians,  Darlington, 
Idaho.    ( Purchased . ) 

Capt.  J.  M.  Lee,  Ninth  Infantry,  U.  A.  Army,  actiug  Indian  agent.     16759. 
'85.    (lu) 

Crabs,  parasites,  crnstocea,  worms,  and  amphipods. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission  (through  Vinal  N.  Edwards,  Wood's  Hoi!,  Massa- 
chusetts).   16760.    '85.     (XI) 
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Squids. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission  (throngh  V.  N.  Edwards,  Wood's  HoU,  Massachusetts). 
16760.     '85.     (IX) 

BiRDSKiNS,  from  Florida  and  PenDsylvania.  « 

George  W.  Roberts,  West  Chester,  Ponnsy Ivan ia.    16761.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Mammals,  Sciurus  hudsonius  and  Lepu9  palusiriSf  trom  Drayton  Island,  Fla. 

George  W.  Roberts,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.    16761.    '85.    (iv) 

Crude  Nitrate,  from  Iqniqne. 

I.  R.  Bartlett,  commander  and  hydrographer,  U.  S.  Navy.    Hydrographic 
Office,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.    16762.    '&">.     (xviii) 

Fossil,  Columnaria  alveoJata,  from  the  Trenton  gronp,  Maury  County,  Tennessee. 
Frank  Burns,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    16763.    '85.    (xiii,  a) 

Minerals.    An  addition  to  the  collection  now  on  exhibition  (dex>osited). 
Joseph  Willcox,  Media,  Pennsylvania.    16764.    '85.    (xvi) 

Chiriqui  Pottery,  valued  at  |100  (exchange). 

Dr.  T.  L.  Flood,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.     16765.    '85.    (u  b) 

Periodical.    File  oi  **  lUnstrirto  Zoitung  "  for  the  years  1873  and  1874. 
Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason.    16766.    '85.    (ii  a) 

MoLLUSKS,  from  Moline,  Illinois,  and  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

R.  Ellsworth  Call,  Moline,  Illinois.'  16767.    '85.    (ix) 

Bill  Fish,  lUtularia  tahaocaria. 

W.  S.  Green,  keeper  Long  Branch  Light-Ship  Station,  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey.    16768.    ^85.    (vii) 

Fish,  Merludiu  bilineariB, 

Captain  Doane,  Light-Ship  41,  Vineyard  Sound.    16769.    '85.    (vu) 

Insect,  PHnoius  crUtatus  Linn. 

William  Rear,  Na8hville,.Tennessee.    16770.    '85.    (x) 

Ethnological  Objects  :  War  knife  made  from  sword-bayonet  blade ;  pipe,  carved 
to  represent  •*  Killer-fish  man  "  and  "  Havi,"  taken  from  graves  of  '*  Shnans"  in 
Southeast  Alaska. 
Lieut.  Dix  Bolles,  U.  S.  Navy.     16771.     '85.     (ii,  a) 

Snowy  Owl,  Nyctea  nyotea,    (Purchased.) 

James  Deane,  Alexandria,  Virginia.     16772.    '85.    (v,a) 

Picture  of  the  schooner  James  S.  Lowell  (which  sank  the  Tallapposa), 
T.  K.  Reed,  Booth  Bay,  Maine.     16773.    '85.    (i) 

Organic  Deposit,  probably  bat  guano ;  contains  nitrates,  potash,  phosphates,  am- 
monia, etc.;  for  examination. 
J.  H.  HoRNUNG,  Oasis,  Utah.     1G774.    '85.     (xvi) 

"Long  Horn,"  Cioanihovinus  nodosus  Fab. 

George  H.  Oelrichs,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16775.    '85.     (x) 

Seeds  of  Liatris  odaraiUsima,    (Purchased. ) 

Wallace  Bros.,  Statesville,  North  Carolina.     16776.     '85.     (xv) 

Black  Macaque,  Cynopithecus  nigery  juv. 

W.  A.  CONKLIN.  Central  Park  Menagerie.     16777.     '85.     (xii) 

Shad,  Clupca  sapidUHma, 

U.  S.  Fisn  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16778.    '85.    (vii) 

Fossils. 

William  B.  Hamilton,  Colliugwood,  Ontario,  Canada,     16771).    '85.     (xiu,t) 

Insects,  mostly  Diptora  (26  vials). 

Dr.  B.  ii.  Warren,  West  CJhoster,  Pennsjsrlvania.     1(>780.    '85.    (x) 
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Jack  Rabbit. 

£.  BuMOAitDNER,  Holton,  Kansas.     16781.     '65.     (iv) 

Fossil,  Nudeocrinue  vemeuiH,  Dovoniau,  from  CharlestoD,  Indiana. 

II.  C.  DUVALL,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.     1G782.    '85.     (xiu,  a) 

PiKKCKD  Tablet,  found  in  a  com -field  in  Berea  Township,  Cuyabogn  County,  Ohio 
U.  C.  DUVALL,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.     16782.    '85.    (iii) 

Cambriax  Fossils  (134  specimens),  from  Sweden  (exchange). 

Dr.  O,  LiNDSTROM,  Stockholm,  Sweden  (through  C.  D.  Walcott).     16783.    '85. 
(xiii,a) 

AuuENTiTE,  from  Rabbit  Mountain  Mine,  near  Port  Arthur,  Ontario. 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Wild,  Brookline,  Massachusetts.    16784.    '85.    (xvi) 

Model  of  Caxoe. 

Joseph  Passeno,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16785.    '85.    (i) 

Plow  and  Yoke,*  from  Managua,  Nicaragua.    16786.    '85.    (ii>  a) 

Plow,  *  similar  to  those  used  over  two  thousand  years  ago  in  Sicily. 

Albert  Woodcock,  U.  S.  consul,  Catania,  Sicily.    16787.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Book,  copy  of  a  work  on  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  blood,  published  in  Rot- 
terdam, in  1648,  by  Dr.  William  Harvey.    (Deposited.) 
G.  Brown  Goode,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16788.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Stonr  Implement,  with  grooves,  from  Vineyard   Haven,  Dukes  Count}^  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Thomas  Lee,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    16789.    '85.    (iii) 

Kyanite,  actinolite,  moonstone,  orthoclase,  stilbite  and  aragonite  (9  specimens). 
Capt.  John  J.  Wiluams,  Thurlow,  Pennsylvania.     16790.    '85.     (xvi) 

Neotropical  Birds,*  3  species,  from  Venezuela  (f)  (8  specimens. )    16791.    (vii) 

Bird-skiks,  from  Venezuela  (9  species,  13  specimens).     (Purchased.) 
H.  K.  Coalk,  Chicago,  Illinois.     16792.    '85.     (v,  a) 

Bird-skins,  Junco  canicepa,  J,  anneoten$f  J,  dorsalia  and  J,  oregonus.    (13  8i>eciraens.) 
Dr.  R.  W.  Shupeldt,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico.     16793.  '85. 

(V,A) 

Vanilla  Seed,  PrilUa  odarati$9ima, 

A.  H.  Curtiss,  Talleyrand  Place,  Florida.     16794.     '85.   (xv) 

CoTTONjt  roll,  yam,  etc. 

Government  of  Siam.    16795,    '85.    (i) 

Salamander,  Amhlystoma  punotatum, 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Lee,  Westport,  Essex  County,  New  York.     1679(j.     '85.   (vi) 

81LVER  Ore,  from  Raymond  Sc  Ely  Mine,  Pioche,  Nevada. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16797.     '85. 
txviii) 

Ikon  Stirrups  (an  ancient  pair). 

Harry  Stuart,  agent  for  Guatemala  Central  Railroad,  Guatemala.     16798. 
'85.     (Ill) 

Invertebrate  Fossil,  Bellerophon  sp. 

Chauncey  Robinson,  Burlington,  Iowa.     16799.    '85.     (xni,  a) 

MoLLUSK,  Margaritana  complanata  Barnes,  from  Neosho  River,  Kansas. 

Dr.   W.  S.  Newlon,  Oswego,  Kansas.     16800.    '85.     (ix  ) 
Carved  Stone  Plate,  carried  from  Japan  to  Holland,  by  Dutch  nierchantn,  in  the 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century.    (Deposited.) 
G.  Brown  Goode,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16801.     '85.     (xvi) 

*  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition  throuj;h  Department  of  State. 
1  J^eoeiye^  f^^  New  Or|ea\is  Expos! tjou^ 
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Fox  Squirkkl,  SctHfus  niger  cinereust  from  Maryland. 

J.  D.  Fardex,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     1G«02.    *85.    (iv) 

8kal  iiuntkr's  Gaff,  used  by  fisherman  in  killing  young  *'  Harp  "  seals  on  the  ice. 
A.  D.  Brown,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.    16803.    '85.    (i) 

BiRi>-8KiN8,  Stercorarius  parasUicuSf  Hjfdrochelidon  aurinamenns,  from  North  Atlantic. 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,   District  of  Columbia.      16804.     '<<>. 

(V,A) 

Hoknkt's  Nest,  from  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia. 

FrederickWitzel,  West  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16805.    '85.    (x) 

Insect,  Trernex  columbaf  for  examination. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Baird,  Winchester,  Tennessee.     1680C.    '85.    (x) 

Leaf-shaped  Implement,  perforator,  and  arrow-heads  (7),  from  southern  Indiana. 
J.T.  Abert,  U.S.   Engineer  Corps.     (Through   C.  D.  Walcott.)    16807.  '85. 

(m) 

Quartzite,  water-worn,  from  near  Salt  Lake,  Utah;  for  examination. 
W.  R.  Bradford,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.     16808.  '85.    (xvi) 

Models  of  Wagons,*  six  -mule  Goverumout  wagon,  two-horse  farm  wagon,  farui- 
cart. 
Studebaker  &  Bro.,  South  Bend,  Indiana.     16809.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Bird-skins.    A  collection  comprising  a  very  complete  series  of  Moia<^lla  yarrelUf 
and  Anthua  pratenaiSf  10  species  (87  specimens). 
R.  Bowlder  Sharpe,  British  Museum,  Kensington,  London,  England.     16810. 

'85.     (V,  A) 

South  American  Birds,  Myiarchus  sp.  uot.  and  MeruJa  sp.  nov.;  new  to  the  collec- 
tion. 

H.  K.  COALE,  Chicago,  Illinois.  16811.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Birds'  Nests,  from  District  of  Columbia  (5  specimens). 

Charles  W.  Richmond,   Washington,   District  of  Columbia.     16812.     '85. 

(V,  B) 

Western  Water  Thrush,  Seiurus  noceboracenaia  notabiliSf  from  Santa  Cruz. 
Albert  M.  Ingersoll,  Santa  Cruz,  California.   16813.     '85.    (v,  a) 

Copper  Ores. 

John  Lawlor,  Prescott,  Arizona.     16814.    '85.     (xviii) 

Shell,  Xeritina  virginea  Laur. 

R.  A.  Lively,  Williamsport,  Virginia.     16815.     '85.     (ix) 

Fishes,  Chilomycterm  geometricua^  Tetrodon  iurgidva^  and  Alutera  achwpfii,  from  Colo- 
nial  Beach,  Potomac  River.  • 

Maurice  Cropley,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16816.     '85.     (vii) 

Star-fish,  Aateriaa  Forbeaiiy  from  Colonial  Beach. 

Maurice  Cropley,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16816.     '85.     (xi) 

Zu^yite  (2  specimens),  from  Colorado. 

W.  F.  HiLLEBRAND,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     16817.     '85.    (xiv) 

Materia  Medica,  collection. 

Frederick  Stearns  «fe  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan.    16818.    '85.    (i) 

-  I 

Reptiles,  Amblyatoma  tigrinum  (4  specimens). 

Dr.  R.  W.  Shlteldt,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Wingato,  New  Mexico.     16819.     *&^. 

(VI) 

*  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
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Ykllow  Boa,  Chiloboihrus  inornatuSj  from  .Jaiiiaica. 

Zoological  Socikty  of  Philadelphia,  Pliiladolpliia,  rciiii»ylvniiia.    1G820. 

'a'>.   (VI) 

Illustrations  of  boats  (12  8heoU)  published  iu  the  eighteenth  centnry. 

Sandkbson  Smith,  Now  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  New  York.     Kk^}.    '85.     (i) 

Illustrations  of  biros  (3  nheota.) 

Sanderson  Smith,  New  Brij^htou,  Staten  Island,  New  York.    168*il.   '85.    (  v,  a) 

Illustrations  of  marine  invertebrates. 

Sanderson  Smith,  New  Brighton,  Staten  iHland,  New  York.     16821.    *K>.     (xi) 

Illustrations  of  ))lant4)  (4  Hlieets). 

Sanderson  Smith,  New  Brigliton,  Staten  Island,  New  Yt)rk.    lGrf21.    \S3,    (xv) 

French  Chemical  Wekhits,  50  grunmu's  to  1  miiiigrannne.     (Deposited.) 
KoMYN  Hitchcock,  U.S. National  Museum.    16822.    H5.    (i) 

Gold  ore  and  Samarskitc,  from  Mariposa  County,  Cal. 

Dr.  J.  U.  KoiHiEiis,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     lt>823.    -rfr).     (xviii)' 

Shells,  VhyllonoluH  radir  Lamarck.  Phyllonohttt  rcfjiun  Swaiiisou,  Turbo  tnurmoratus 
Liun<S,  Haliotia  lubifera  Lamarck,  Cypnea  tigris  Liun(^,  MchayHna  maryariti  /era 
LiuD^. 
John  S.  Lamson  «fe  Bro.,  New  York  City.     16824.    '85.     (ix) 

Manganese  Ore,  from  Nova  Scotia. 

John  S.  Lamson  &  Bro.,  New  York  City.    1()824.    H').    (xvui) 

Saijlmander,  Amblystoma  iencbroaum. 

J.  Levi  SON,  Portland,  Oregon.     16825.     '85.     (vi) 

Hickory  Shad,  Clupea  chrysochlorisj  from  Osage  River,  Camden  County,  Missouri. 
I.  G.  W.  Stebdman,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri.    1(*)826.    '85.     (vii) 

Reindeer,  Itanyiftr  tarandus  (skin  and  hoof).  Parry's  Spermophile,  Sptrmophilns  em- 
pelra.    Also  part  of  an  elephant's  tooth. 

Henry  D.  Woolfe,  Cape  Lisburne,  Alaska.     16827.     '85.    (iv) 

Shell,  Buocinum  glaciate  L. 

Henry  D.  Woolfe,  Cape  Lisburne,  Alaska.     If  827.    '85.    (ix) 

Coal. 

Henry  D.  Woolfe,  Cape  Lisburne,  Alaska.    16827.    '85.    (xviii) 

Spoon  made  of  liom  of  mountain  sheep,  mask,  2  ja<le  implements,  jade  ornament, 
piece  of  jade,  fishing-hooks,  carving  and  bono  labrets. 
Henry  D.  Woolfe,  Cape  Lisburne,  Alaska.     16827.     '85.    (ii,  a) 

Pyrite  and  Siderite  (1  specimen  each). 

Hbnby  D.  Woolfe,  Capo  Lisburne,  Alaska.     16827.    '85.    (xvi) 

Star  Fishes,  Crihrella  (2  siiecimeus)  and  Ascidian  Boltenia  (one  specimen). 
HXNRY  D.  Woolfe,  Cape  Lisburne,  Alaska.     16327.     '85.     (xi) 

Sandstone,  and  Septarian  nodule  (2  specimens). 

Henry  D.  Woolfe,  Cape  Lisburne.  Alaska.     16827.    '»5.    (xvii) 

Insxcts,  Mallophayay  Dipterous  larva,  and  Arvtta  larva. 

Henry  D.  Woolfe,  Cape  Lisburne,  Alaska.    16827.    '85.    (x) 

BiRDSKiNS.    Seventeen  species  (39  specimens). 

Henry  D.  Woolfe,  Cape  Lisburne,  Alaska.     16827.     '85.    (v,  a) 

Birds'  Nests  and  Egos.     Lapland  Longspnr.     Centrophanea  lapponicuti  (:\  nests  and 
13  eggs).  Ruffed  Grouse,  Bonasa  umbelluH  (nest  and  1  ogg),  Pectoral  Sandpiper, 
Aotodranuu  mtieulata  (ne(»t,  4  eggs). 
Henry  D.  Woolfe,  Cape  Lisburne,  Alaska.     l()827.    '85.    (v,  ii.) 

Llama,  Llama  glamoy  in  the  flesb. 

Barnum,  Bailey  and  Hutchinson,  Bridgeport,  Couuecticut.   16828.   '85.   (iv) 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt  2 47 
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ZiKCON  cr.VHtal  in  liornbleude,  from  R«)ufrow'  Couuty,  Outario.       (Excliango.) 
Joseph  Willcox,  Media,  Ponnsylvaiiia.    16829.    '85.    (xvi) 

Photographs  (3)  of  tlio  James  Lick  Observatory. 

H.  E.  Matthews,  James  Lick  Observatory,  San  Francisco,  California.    I(i830. 
'85.     (1) 
Iron  and  steel,  manufactured. 

American  Institute  op  Mining  Engineers,  New  York  City.      16831.    '85. 

(  XVIII) 

Monkey,  Maoacus  pelopa^  in  the  flesh. 

W.  A.  COXKLIN,  Central  Park  Menagerie,  New  York  City.     16«32.     '85.     (iv) 

American  Hercules  Beetle.    Dynastes  tUyua. 

W.  H.  'nsox,  Cuthbert,  Georgia.     16833.    '85.     (x) 

Collie  Bitch  "  CHpsetta,"  Cani$familiaris.  Sire,  prize  dog  "  Eclipse ; "  dam,  **  Neata." 
James  Watson,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.     168:V4.    '85.    (iv) 

Trout,  Salvelinus  of  the  oquaesa  type,  from  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

E.  B.  HoPGK,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire.     16835.     '85.     (vu) 

Ckawfish  (2  si)ecimens). 

H.  G.  HoDGE,  York,  Clark  County,  Dlinois.     16836.     '85.     (xi) 

Fruits  and  woods  from  common  trees  in  Illinois. 

H.  G.  lIoDGK,  York,  Clark  County,  Illinois.     16836.    '85.     (xv) 

CoRYNiTK  and  Siderite,  from  Olsa,  Cariuthia;  and  Broohantitol  (specimen),   from 
Clifton,  Arizona.     (Exchange.) 
William  G.  Kotue,  Brooklyn,  New  York.    16837.    'rt5.    (xvi) 

Bird-skins,  for  examination. 

Georgk  N.  Lawrence,  Now  York  City.     16838.    '85.     (v,  a) 

Bird-skins,  Odtontophorua  1eucolwmu$y  Conurus  finaohiy  E aphonia  eleganiiasitnay  Piraiiga 
i^tacea,  and  Ceniurus  hoffmanni^  from  Costa  Rica.     (Purchased). 
Frederick  Stearns  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan.     1()839.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Shrew,  Blarina  exilipea  Baird. 

F.  A.  Sampson,  Sodalia,  Missouri.     16840.    '85.    (iv) 

Shell,  Unio  pha^eoluSj  from  Neosho  River,  Kansas,  for  examination. 
Dr.  W.  S.  Newlon,  Oswego,  Kansas.     16841.     '85.     (ix) 

Photograph  negatives  (34)  of  stone  (quarries,  quarrying  machinery,  etc.,  taken 
by  the  douor.     Mounted. 
George  P.  Merrill,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16842.    '85.     (xvii) 

Seeds  of  Nymphco. 

Prof.  Robert  Caspary,  Konigsberg,  Germany.     16843.     '85.     (xv> 

Altered  rocks,  for  examination. 

8.  J.Nelson,  Canton,  Bradford  Co.,  Pennsylvania.     16S44.     '85.     (xv) 

Ore  and  buttons  (4)  containing  tin  and  lead. 

J.  II.  Mitchell,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.     16845.     '85.     (xviii) 

GoosK  Barnacle,  LrpaSj  for  examination. 

A.  F.  Mahlman,  Little  River,  California.     16846.     '85.     (xi) 

Bird-skins,  from  Costa  Rica  ('i  specimens),  for  examination.    (Returned.) 
Frederick  Stearns  <&  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan.     16847.     '85.     (v,a) 

Indian  Head-dress  and  a  leather  x>ruviBion  bag.    (Purchased.) 

Thomas  Donaldson,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.     16848.    '85.     (ii,  a) 

Stone  Implement  of  coarse-grained  syenite,  and  two  sj war  heads,  from  Birmijighaiu^ 
Erie  County,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  D.  L.  Niklson,  V«TMulion,  Ohio.     iaS49.     '85.     (in) 

Brown  Iron  Ore,  produced  by  alteration  of  pyrites. 
I.  O.  TnUE,  Salides,  Colorado.    16830.    '85.   (xvi) 
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Vakanus,  r.  btngalensiaf  hi  tbe  lledh. 

Zoological  Society  ov  Piiu.a  Delphi  a,  Philaclolphia,  PeuiiHylvauia.  (Through 
A.  E.  Brown.)    16851.    '85.    (vi) 
Birds.     Blue  Jay,  Cyanocitta  crUtata  (2  specimens) ;  Meadow  Lark,  SturneUa  magna, 
and  Downy  Woodpecker,  Piciis  pubescent  (skeleton). 
J.  D.  Farden,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16852.     '85.     (xii) 

Soil  from  borings  made  by  surveying  expeditions  under  Caption  Selfridge  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  the  Atrato  and  Napipi  Rivers,  with  Held  note-book  ami  map  showing 
points  of  borings. 

J.  E.    Bartlett,   commander    U.  S.  Navy,  Ilydrographic  Office,  U.  S.  Navy 
Department.     16853.     '85.     (xvii) 

Pai*ek  made  from  tho  Indian  corn  plant. 

Prof.  Saxdkiison  Smith,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  New  York.  16854.  '85.  (i) 

Snow  Guousk,  Chen  hyperboreus  nivalU^  from  Currituck  Sound,  North  Carolina. 

David  King,  l'.^i8  Connecticut  avenue,    Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
16855.    '85.    (V,  A) 

Cakbonatk  of  Copper. 

W1LLIA.M  F.  Doty,  Durango,  Colorado.     16856.     '85.     (xvi) 

Marine  Shells,  21  species  (exchange). 

Prof.  A.  G.  Wktiierby,  Saint  Andrews  Bay,  Florida.     16857.     '85.     (ix) 

Fishes,  riatophrys  tubularis  (2  species)  and  Etropus  crosautun  (or  tubnlariH), 

Prof.    Alexander   Agassiz,   Museum   of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.     U)858.     '85.     (vii) 

Miocene  Fossils,  from  the  shore  of  Willapa  liiver,  Washington  Territory, 
C.  W.  Wolff,  Aurora,  Oregon.     ir>85y.     'c5.     (xiu,  b) 

Stonb  Mortars  (2  species). 

W.  P.  Sutton,  U.  S.  Consul-general,  Matamoros,  Mexico.     16860.    *85.     (11,  a> 

Stonb  Pestle.* 

Mexican  Commissioner.    16861.    '85.    (11,  a) 

Map  of  Japan. 

Dr.  D.  B.  McCarteb,  Washington.  District  of  Colnmbia.     16<=>62.     '85.     (ii,  a) 

Ethnological  Objects.  Basket  hat,  water  jarh  (8),  baskets  (5),  Berry  wands  (3), 
Berry  trays  (6),  toy  doll,  craille  back,  leather  bag,  and  repairs  of  moccasins  col> 
lect-ed  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow  among  the  Gosh  Utes,  Utah. 

Bureau   of   Ethnology,    Washington,   District  of   Columbia.     16863.    '85. 

(II,  A) 

Antiquities,  from  France. 

Thomas  Wilson,  U.  S.  consul,  Nice,  France.     16W)4.     '85.     (ill) 

Materia  Medica'  (18  specimens),  from  Jamaica,  including  Amy^vs  balaamifera,  Mti- 
cunaprurUnSy  Casttiaohoratay  Caloiropin giganteuy  Rhizojihoramanglc,  Ipomocapurgaf 
Avioennia  niiiday  Gouania  domingenHXH,  Cissampchu  Pcrcira^  Cyperua  arliculaiusy  Cap- 
parts cynophallophorafSmVax  china y  Mikania  guacOj  Uocconia  fruteaccns,  Croton  cat- 
carillay  Andira  inermiSj  Lagucnlana  racemosa. 
Government  of  Jamaica.    Iti865.    *85.    (i) 

Flowkrs  and  foliage  of  papaw  tree.  * 

Government  of  Jamaica.    16865.    '85.    (i) 

Foods,*  from  Jamaica. 

Government  of  Jamaica.     16865.    *85.     (i) 

Aknatto  Seeds  used  as  a  dye,*  from  Jamaica. 

Government  ok  Jamaica.     16865.    '-5.    (i) 

*  Received  fruni  the  Now  Orleans  Exposition. 
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Mammals'  SKixifi,  {S  Hpecimeus). 

R.  MacFarlane,  Fort  Chippewyan,  Hudson  Bay  Territory.     16866.    '85.    (iv) 

Bird-Skin,  Logopus  albus,  fn>m  Fort  Resolution,  Great  Slave  Lake. 

R.  MacFarlane,  Fort  Cbippewyan,  Hudson  Bay  Territory.    16866.    ^85.    (v,a) 

Nksts  and  Eggs  (7  specimens). 

R.  MacFarlane,  Fort  Chippewyan,  Hudson  Bay  Territory.    16866.   *85.    (v,B) 

DuFRENiTK  (136  specimens)  strengite  with  cacoxenite  in  dufrenite  (2  specimens). 

Prof.  M.  B.  Hardin,  Virginia  Militaiy  Institute?,  Lexington,  Virginia.     16867- 
'85.    (XVI) 

Massivk  Garnet. 

J.  P.  Elrod,  Jefterson,  Georgia.     l()8l>8.     '85.     (xvi) 

Dry  SilELLS  from  Florida  and  Honduras;  for  examination. 

Charles  T.  Simpson,  Braiden  Town,  Manatee  County,  Florida.     16869.    ^85 

(IX) 

Models,  relief  maps,  etc. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  Bureau  op  Ethnology,  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia.     1G870.     '87. 

Bow,  arrows,  and  quiver  made  of  monntain-lioii  skin.     (Purchased.) 

HathaliNez,  ** The  Tall  Singer,"  medicine-man.     16871.    *85.     (ii,  a) 

Ipswich  Sparrow,  Paascrculus  princepB  (30  specimens),  and  Shore  Lark,  Otocorit  al- 
pestris  (8  specimens). 

C.  W.  Chamberlain,  Boston,  Massachusetts.     16872.    '85.     (v,  a) 

KoCK  Drill,  ** Eclipse"  pattern,  with  pictures  representing  o}ieration  on  Iho  Wash- 
ington Aqueduct. 

Ingersoll  Rock  Drill  Company,  Park  Place,  New  York.    16873.    'cfr».    (xviii) 
Porpoise,  Delphinus  delphUf  in  the  flesh. 

James  R.  Hobbs,  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina.     16874.    '85.    (iv) 

Bird  Skins.     A  collection  of  113  specimens,  57  species,  including  a  new  species  each 
of  Polioptila  and  CyclarhiSj  from  Cozamel  Island  and  Temax,  Yucatan. 
George  F.  Gaumer,  Merida,  Yucatan.    16875.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Rush,  Juncus  effnsua  L.,  and  weed,  Poyhjgonum  amphihium  L.,  from  a  carp-pond. 
John  T.  Irion,  Paris,  Tennessee.    16876.    '85.    (xv) 

Hair-worm,  probably,  Gordiu^  aquaticus. 

John  King,  Columbus,  Georgia.     16877.    'a"),     (xi) 

Marine  Invertebrates,  consisting  chiefly  of  Crustacea. 
N.  Grebnitski,  Bering  Island.     16678.    '85.    (xi) 

Shells,  from  Commander  Islands,  E.  Siberia. 

N.  Grebnitski,  Bering  Island.     16878.    '85.    (ix) 

Mammals,  Ziphius  grebnitakii,  Eumetophias  stelleriy  Orca  ^«p.,  Ovis  nivicoleaf  Enhydrii 
eulria,  and  Odohcenua  obeaus  (skeletons). 
N.  Grebnitski,  Bering  Island.    16878.    'fc5.     (xii) 

Bird  skins,  Melodes  calliope,  Phylloyseuslen  borealiSy  Ei-ythrovtcrna  albicillay  Motarilla 
lugenSf  AmpelU  garrulus,  Fringilla  moniifrinyilla,  Churadrius  aquatarolaj  PUidna 
pacificaf  Limosa  merlannroiden,  Occanodroma  furcata,  r*ranta  hulvhinsiy  Mareca 
penelope,  Aythya  fuUgula  (16  specimens). 

N.  Grebnitski,  Bering  Isl:in»l.     1GH78.     'Ho.     (v,a) 

Birds'  Eggs  (25). 

N.  Grebnitski,  Birring  Island.     1687B.     '65.     (v,  u) 

Fishes,  Miirdnoidc^,   TVvjtia,   BathiimaHtrr,    LipnriH,    CoHiih,   (HigovxittitH,   Oaaterosttiis, 
AnoplarchtiH,  OncorhynchuH,  SiphayonKfi,  HexagranimuH,   HemilepidottM,  Cyclopterui^ 
Clupea,  OameruHf  Salvelinus,  Pleurogrammus,  etc. 
N.  Grebnitski,  Bering  Island.    16878.    '85.    (vu) 
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Eskimo    iMPi.KMKNTd,  including  clothing,  axe  u^d    in  lodgiug-houHeH,  kuife-belt 
nia<le  from  reiud»ur  toeth,  bow  and  2  arrows,  fish-knife  and  hat  miule  by  woman. 
J.  W.  Johnson,  Fort  Alexander,  Alaska.    i6a79.    '85.     (ii,  a) 

FosttiL  ^URLLS.    Maeoma  sabula  Spgl.,  Cardium  grcBtilandicum  L.,  J  mauropsit  purpurea 
Dall.     Qaaternary,  in  clay  concretions. 
J.  W.  Johnson,  Fort  Alexander,  Alaska.    1G879.    '85.    (ix) 

Stonk  Implements.    Knife,  adzes  (H),  and  celt«  (2). 

J.  W.  Johnson,  Fort  Alexander,  Alaska.     1(>879.    'a"*,    (iii) 

BiKD  Skins,  from  Nashagak  (^  specimens). 

J.  W.  Johnson,  Fort  Alexander,  Alaska.     16879.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Pio-TAiLBD  Monkey,  Macacus  pelops  2 . 

W.  A.  CoNKLix,  Central  Park  menagerie,  New  York  City.     16880.     '85.     (xii) 

Reevks  Pheasant,  Phasianus  reevesi  (monnted). 

Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  (Through 
Arthur  Edwin  Brown,  Esq.)    16881.    '85.     (v,  a) 

Screen,  representing  a  Chinese  wedding. 

Mni.  J.  L.  Holmes.    (Through  O.  T.  Mason.)    16882.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Fossil  Shell.     Axinaea  (f),  from  phosphate  deposits,  South  Carolina. 
R.  Rathbun,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16883.    '85.     (ix) 

Sharks'  Teeth  (5),  from  phosphate  deposits.  South  Carolina. 
R.  Rathbun,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16883.    '85.     (vii) 

Coach  Dog,  Can\»  famiUaria  (skeleton). 

Lewis  Hipkins,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16884.    '85.     (xii) 

Bird  Skins,  collection  of  139  species,  225  specimens  from  Turkey,  Franco,  India, 
South  Africa,  England,  Asia  Minor,  Borneo,  Pegu,  British  Burmah,  Timor  Laut, 
Papua,  Australia,  Malayan  Peninsnla,  Brazil,  and  Peru.     (Exchange.) 

R.  Bowdlkr  Sharpk,  Britinh  Museum,  South  Kensington,  England.     16885. 
^85.    (v,A) 

Antiquities,  from  Franco. 

Thomas  Wilson,  U.  S.  consul,  Nice,  France.     16886.     '87.    (iii) 

Hatcuino-box  fer  hatching  white-fish  and  other  small  fry  (model). 

M.  B.  Hill,  Clayton,  New  York.     16887.    '85.     (Sent  to  F.  N.  Clark,  North- 
ville,  Michigan.) 

Metals,  for  examination. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Sawyer,  Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia.     16888.    '85.     (xviii) 

FiHiiES,  Pleuronectes  sttUatuSj  Coitus  qnadricomiH,  Coregonus  mcrckii^  and  Clupea  mi- 
rahilua, 

Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  U.  S.   R.  M.  steamer  Corwin,  San  Francisco,  California. 
16889.     '85.     (vn) 

Turnstone,  Strep»ila9  inteipresy  from  Alaska. 

Capt.  M.  A.   Healy,  U.  S.  R.  M.  steamor  Corirtn,  San  Francisco,  California. 
16889.    'a5.     (V,  A) 

Marine  Invertebrates,  from  Alaska. 

Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  U.  S.  R.  M.  stoaraor  CorwiUj  San  Francisco,  California. 

16889.  '85.     (X,  I) 

Fishes,  Gf/mnacanthv^  paleaiiM^  PolamocofluH  galosua,  Cottus,  OligocottuSj  Aspidooet' 
tu$,  XiphUier^  Muraenoideit,  Podothecun,  SfthaHtichthya,  etc.  (28  species)  from  AlaMka 
and  one  npitcies  from  Chili. 
T.  H.  Streets,  Piwaed  AnHiHtant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Navy,  steamer  Carlisle  PattersoHf 

16890.  '85.     (vii) 
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Marink  Invertkbkatks,  from  Alaska. 

T.  H.  Stkkkts,  PasHinl  AssiHUinr.  Snr^^tM)!!,  \J.6.  Xavy,  Htoiiiuoi*  Ctirli»le    FaiUr- 
8on.    16890.     'S.^^.     (xi) 

Common  Littoral  Sueli^,  from  Ahiska. 

T.  il.  Streets,  PjwsccI  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Navy,  steamer  Carlisle  Patter- 
son,     iCmO.     ^85.     (IX) 

Reptiles,  Diemyctylus  torosus  an<l  Amhhjf^loma  decorticatumy  from  Alaska. 

1'.  H.  Streets,  Passtui  Assistant  Snr^iM>n,  U.  S.  Navy,  steamer  Carlisle  Patter- 
$011.     168D0.    'a').     (VI) 

Ladkadorite,  a  linio  soda  feldbpar. 

George  \V.  Watkins,  Moriali,  Essex  County,  New  York.    16891.    *85.    (xviii) 

Dried  Lizard,  from  near  Ciudad,  Bolivia. 

F.  A.  Lucas,  U.  S,  National  Museum.      lilSJ2,     '80.    (vi) 

Afiucan  Figures,  2  mannikins  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Hamy,  Troca- 
dero  Museum.     (Purchased.) 

J ULKS  Hebkrt,  9,  rue  Henri  Martin,  Paris,  France.     lG-93.     '85.     (ii,  a) 

Shells.      Twenty-three  specimens. 

Charles  W.  Johnson,  Saint  Augustine,  Florida.     10894.    '85.     (ix) 

Obsidian.* 

Commissioner  of  New  Mexico.     1(3895.    '85.     (11,  a) 

Obsidian  und  pumice  stone,  for  examination. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Snow,  Uaker  City,  ()rej;on.     1G89G.     'Ho.     (xvi) 

Microscope  and  ncct'ssories,  old  pattern. 

Smithsonian  Institution.     Ih.897.    '85.    (i) 

Fish  Decoy  used  by  fishermen  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  connection  with  spearing  trout. 
Dr.  Trumfour,  Mackinaw,  Michigan.     1G898.     '.<).     (1) 

WuiTEFiSH  Floats,  three  forms,  and  one  sinker. 

William  Smith,  Frankfort,  Michigan.     16899.     '85.    (i) 

Trout  Bobbing  Line,  rigged  for  nse. 

Kinsley  G.  House,  Oconto,  Wisconsin.     16900.    '85.     (i) 

Salamanders,  Amttlystoma  ligrinnni  ]uv  (27). 

Dr.   U.  W.  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico.     16901.     '85. 

(VI) 

Concrktion. 

John  W.  Clark,  Nushagak,  Alaska.     16902.     '85.     (xvii) 

Ivory  Carving  representing  an  Kskiuio  dance,  made  by  a  native. 
John  W.  Clark,  Nushagak,  Alaska.     16902.    '85.     (11.  a) 

Black  Duck,  Anas  obncura  (Mallard  variety).     A  strange  freak  of  color,  appro.ich- 
ing  an  albino  state. 
KussELL  Robinson,  Richmond,  Virginia.     WJO'A.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Bird  Skins,  Ctniropus  eunjcercu^,  from  Borneo ;  Platijcichla  fiavipes,  Spinua  cucullaiuSf 
and  Sporophila  sp..  from  Venezuela  (7  specimens). 
H.K.Coale,  Chicago,  Illinois.     16904.     '85.     (v,  a) 

Block  of  Lava,  from  Vesuvius. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Dawson,  Baltimore,  Maryland.     16905.     'H5.     (i) 

Bird's  Nest,  from  Bladensfi«;ld,  near  Warsaw,  Virginia. 

Mrs.    Mary  Burr,  care  Mrs.  M.  V.  Bnrr,  Geu»*ral  Land   Office.      16906.     '85 

(V,  B) 

Ore,  for  examination. 

William  K.  Green,  Troy,  Alabama.     16907.     '85.     (xviii) 

*  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
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Brook  Troi:t,  Salrclinuft  fontinalia, 

A.  F.  WoosTER,  Norfolk,  Connecticut.      10908.     'rto.     (vii) 

Cannistkr  shot  and  niinnie  balls,  from  battlefield  of  Bull  Run,  Virginia. 
H.  M.  Smith,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16909.     'Ki.    (i) 

CoQUiNA,  shell-rock,  from  tbe  Spanish  fort  at  Saint  Augustine,  Florida. 
A.  Zeno  SiiiNDLKR,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     ir)910.     '85.     (i) 

Dried  Skin  of  a  species  of  Ophichthys^  from  Bermuda. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Hamlin,  Auburn,  New  York.     10911.     '85.     (vii) 

PnoTOOHArii8  from  negatives  of  views  in  *Soutbeast  Ala.Hk:i. 
A.  P.NiBLACK,Ensign,U.S.  N.     WJU,    'STy.     (ii,a) 

Mammals,  rrocyon  rirginianvs  <J ,  yeoUwia  flaridana  ^,  Arvicola  riparius  <J,  Spenno- 
philua  grammuruSf  Tamias  asiaticuH  Townsendiif  Spermophilns  gratnmninttiy  S.  gram- 
munts  VougluHsi  and  Lepun  sylraticus  auduboni  (21  specifneus). 
Walter  K.  Bryant,  Oakland,  California.     1G913.    '85.     (iv) 

''  BiDARKA,"  or  skin  canoe,  with  paddles,  from  Alaska. 

Charles  U.  Townsbnd,  U.  S.  Fish  CommlBsion.     10914.    '85.     (ii,  a) 

Fossil  Shells,  from  Alaska. 

Charles  H.  Townsbnd,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    16914.    '85.    (ix) 

Actiniaxs,  from  Alaska. 

Charles  H.  TowNSKND,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     16914.    '&">.     (xi) 

Bird  Skeletons,  Cirous  hudaonxM^  Larus  glauoua,  Diomedea  iiigripeSf  Corvus  caniir. 
oru8y  Tinnunculus  sparveHua,  and  Lomvia  arra^  from  Alaska. 
Charles  H.  Townsbnd,  U.  8.  Fish  Commission.     10914.    '85.    (xii) 

Mammals,  Erelhrizon   dorsalis    epixanthuSf   Thalarctoa   maritimua^  Sciurus  hudsomua^ 
Enniotopiaa  atellerif  Callorhinua  urainns,  and  EnhydrU  luiru  (bones),  from  AhiHka. 
Chawles  H.  Townsend,  US.  Fish  Commission.     1G914.    '85.    (xii) 

Birds.  A  coUection  of  152  specimens,  from  Ounalashka  Island,  St.  Paul's  Island, 
Otter  Island,  Port  Clarence,  Kotzebuo  Sound,  St.  Matthews'  Island,  and  St.  George 
Island.  The  rarest  or  most  important  are  the  following:  Ken nicott's  Warbler 
{Phylloacopua  borealia)^  Alaskan  Wren  {Troglodyiea  alaacenaea)^  Kowak  Chicka- 
dee {Parua  atoneyij  n.sp.).* 

Charles  H.  Townsbnd,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     10914.    '85.    (v,  a) 
In  addition  to  these  were  good  series  of  such  characteristic  or  p(*cu1iar  Alaskan 

hinls  :i8  Lcucoatiotegriaeomicha^  Meloapiza  cinerea,     McKay's  Snowflake  {VUctrophanva 

hyperboreua)j  Prybilov  Snowliako  (P.nivalia  fotcnatndif  n.subsp.),  and  Long-tofd  Stint 

( TYinga  damacenaiai). 

Ermine,  Putoriua  ermtnea,  in  the  tiesh. 

A.R.  Dodge,  East  Saginaw,  Michigan.     16915.     '85.     (iv) 

Bird  Skins.    Chewink  (Towhee),  Pipilo  erythrophthalmHSf  and  Kingbird  (Bee  Martin), 
Tyrannua  carolinenaia. 
Lewis  B.  Woodruff,  14  East  Sixty-eighth  street.  New  York.    16916.  '85.   ( v,  a) 

Nests  and  Eoos  of  Chewink  (Towhee),  Pipilo  iryihrophthalmna^  and  of  Kingbird  (Bi?e 
Martin),  Tyrannua  carolinensis.     Set  of  four  eggs  in  each.     Collected  at  Lltchtield, 
Conn.,  Jnne,  1885. 
Lewis  B.  Woodruff,  14  East  Sixty-eighth  street.  Now  York.   16916.   '85.   (v,  n) 

Fossil  Plants.    (Returned.) 

R.P.SHARPLKS,  Phajnixville,  Pennsylvania.     16917.     '85.     (xix) 

•A  young  bird  ;  characters  of  the  species  first  clearly  shown  by  Lieutenant  Stoney's 
adult  examples, 
t  New  to  North  American  fauna. 
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In'vkiitkbuatk  Fossils. 

K.  P.  Sua iii'LKS,  PhaMiixvillo,  Pennsylvania.     10917.     'H5.     (XJii.B) 

BuKNT  Clay,  found  in  a  mound  in  Arizona,  and  bearing  iuiprossionsofstickay  twigs, 
etc.  (U)  specimens). 
D-.Edwaud  Palkkr,  Smithsonian  Institution.     169)9.     'tJT).     (iii) 

RoUGn  Octopus,  Octopus  rugosua,  Bosc. 

A.  R.  Akrn,  Cat  Island  Light-honsc  Bay,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri.      1G920.     '85. 

(IX) 

Fat  IIkad,  Pimephales  promelas  (5  specimens),  from  an  artesian  well. 
Louis  Lagkk,  Aberdeen,  Idaho  Territory.     16921.     ^85.     (vii) 

Rhinockros  Hornbill,  Buceros  hioomis. 

W.  A.  CoNKLiN,  Central  Park  Menagerie,  New  York  City.     1692*2.      V5.     (xili) 

Arsexical  Iron  Pyritks  and  garnet,  from  the  Black  Hills;   for  examination  and 
report. 
H.  I.  Brow.v,  Ponca,  Nebraska.     16923.    '85.     (xvi) 

Mammal  Skins  from  Queensland  and  T:ismania,  as  follows:  (I)  Macroptig  giganteui 
Schrcb.,  <J  and  9  ;  (-)  ^^-  rohustua  Gld.,  <J  and  9  (j»iv-);  (3)  J/,  rujus  Desin., 
^  and  9  ;  (4)  M.  pan'yi  Ben.,  9  ;  (5)  Uahnatarua  doraalU  Gr.,  ^  and  $  ;  (6) 
//.  ruficoUis  Desm.,  ^  ;  (7)  77.  temporalis  D«  Vis,  ^  ;  (8)  H.  thetidis  F.  Cnv.  9  ; 
(9)  Pctaaurisia  taguanoides  Desm.,  9  ;  (1^)  l>asyu,rus  maculatus  Shaw,  $  ;  (11) 
/).  (jfoffroyi  Gld.  9  (monnte<l};  (12)  Phascolomys  womhatns  Por.  et  Less.,  Tas- 
mania; (V'i)  Phascolarcios  cinerens  Goldf.,  ^  and  9  ;  (14)  Bctiongia  j'ufeacent 
Waterh.,  <J  and  9«  (15)  Ornitliorhynchus paradoxus  Blum.;  (16)  Hydromya  ckryso- 
g<isier  Qeof.,  9  J  (17)  Pteropus  scapulatus  Peters.  All  Queensland  specimens  ex- 
cept No.  12. 
Queensland  Museum,  Brisbane,  Queensland.    16924.    '85.    (iv) 

Phosphates,  from  the  High  Rock  Phosphate  Mine. 

High  Rock   Phosphate   Mine,    i' Through  Walter  W.  Pickford,  manager), 
Buckingham,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada.     16925.     '85.     (xviii) 

Bonneted  Macaque,  Macacus  sinieus  $ . 

W.  A.  CONKLIN,  Central  Park  Menagerie,  New  York  City.     16926.     '86.     (iv) 

Indian  Tortoise. 

W.  A.  CoNKLiN,  Central  Park  Menagerie,  New  York  City.     16926.     '85.     (vi) 

Cast  of  Stone  Disk,  with  carvings.    Originally  found  near  Plymouth,  Marshall 
County,  Indiana. 

George  A.  Baker,  102  South  Michigan  street.  South  Bend,  Indiana.     16927. 

•85.     (HI) 

Carpet,  made  by  the  Navajo  weavers  for  Thomas  Keam,  and  said  t«  bo  the  most 
ehibornte  and  costly  piece  of  work  ever  undertaken  by  the  Navajos.     Valued  at 
|250.     ( Deposi  ted . ) 
Thomas  Kkam,  Ream's  Canon,  Arizona.     l()t>28.     '85.     (ii,  a) 

Model  of  Wkje(}I,  one  of  the  Cliaco  ruins,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ethnology.     The  model  measures  about  3  feet  by  4  fe^^t,  and  the  cuibJi'Ct 
is  one  of  the  ruins  of  the  Pueblo  class. 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution.     16929.    '85.     (ii,  a) 

Salt,  cleavage  specimen,  from  Petite  Anse,  Louisiana. 

John  M.  Avery,  New  Iberia,  Louisiana.     (Through  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
169:«).     '85.     (XVI) 

Lau.montitk,  from  Jones'  Falls,  Baltimore,  Maryland.     (Exchange.) 

Dr.  F.  M.  CiiAtARD,  Baltimore,  Maryland.     (Through  Joseph  Willcox.)    16931. 
'85.     (XVI) 
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Baritk  (2  spt'cinriiii),  from  DJifrou,  Eiij^hiiul.      (Kxcliaii;;^.) 

JosKPH  WiLLCOX,  Mcilia,  Pemwylvaiiia.     liiDW.     'd().     (xvi) 

Wooi>.     Section  of  a  pile  from  a  wharf  at  Capo  Henry,  Virginia,  completely  riddled 
by  the  boring  of  the  ship- worm,  Teredo  navalis, 
A.  B.  Johnson,  Light-House  Board.    109:13.    '8.'>.    (ix) 

Crystals  (3),  from  deposit  near  Moriah,  Essex  Connty,  New  York. 

OicOROR  W.  Watkixs,  Moriah,  New  York.     1(>934.     '<>.     (nw) 

Drikd  Potato. 

C.  O.  StillwelLj  Rome,  Georgia.     16035.     '85.     (i) 

Mammals  :  Neotrma  fioridana^  Thoniomys  talpoidca  umhrinuSf  Arvicola  ripariuSf  Perog- 
nathus  penicillatti9j  Uesperomya  leucopus^  and  Tamias  asiaticuSf  between  loicnMendi 
and  quadriviitatua. 
Frank  E.  Blaisdell,  Poway,  San  Diego  County,  California.    16936.    '85.    (iv) 

Loco  Wkkd,  Aniragalus  Bigelowi  Gray,  probably  from  Texas. 

Dr.  W.  Thornton  Parker,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.     16937.     '85.    (xv) 

Oranitk  (2  Bpecimons),  and  one  eacb  of  hornblende  and  red  clay. 
Larkin  King,  San  Saba,  Texas.     16938.    '85.     (xvi) 

Hornblbndr  gneiss,  containing  epidote;  for  examination  and  report. 

Charlks  Miller,  jr.,  P.  O.  Box  95,  Sanborn,  New  York.     169:59.     '85.     (xvii) 

Slatb  (2  specimens)  and  impure  limonite;  for  examination  and  report. 
C.  P.  McGiMSKT,  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas.     16940.     '85.     (xvi) 

Bracelets,  of  tnrtle-shell,  made  at  Nassau,  N.  P.,  Bahamas.  West  Indies. 

Mrs.  Epbs  Sargent,  338  Pennsylvania  avenue,  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
Inuibia.  '  16941.     '«».     (i) 

Brick.    Piece  of  a  brick  from  an  old  well  at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  Lake  Champlaini 
New  York,  used  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Mrs.  Epbs  Sargent,  338  Pennsylvania  avenue,  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.    16941.     '85.     (I) 

Brown  Iron  Orb  ;  for  examination  and  report. 

C.  D.  Galvin,  New  York  City.     16942.    'a5.     (xvi) 

Musical  Instrument.    Chinese  sanheen,  in  exchange  for  carvings  and  baskets  of 
North  American  Indians. 
J.  H.  Rbnshaw,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     16943.    '85.     (n,  a) 

Galena,  Sulphide  of  lead,  for  examination  and  report. 

Oliver  Rase,  Ivanpah,  San  Bernardino,  California.     16944.    '85.    (xvi) 

Chamois  Horn.    Material  furnished  by  the  Museum  and  mounted  by  Mr.  Kalden- 
berg  as  a  paper-knife. 

F.  J.  Kaldenbero,  124  Fulton  street,  New  York.     16945.     '85.     (i) 

Flint  Implbmbnts.  Collection  of  109  specimens  on  nine  tablets,  including  arrow- 
heads, spear-heads,  and  darts;  from  Flint  Ridge,  Muskingum  County,  Ohio. 
This  collection  is  made  up  from  findings  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  The 
flint  and  quartz  work  of  which  they  are  made  is  found  in  the  above  neighbor- 
hood in  a  ridge  or  row  of  hills,  known  in  the  locality  as  Flint  Ridge.  As  this 
peculiar  rock  formation  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  iu  this  section,  it  must  have 
furnished  the  supply  of  material  for  the  manufacture  of  these  darts  and  spear- 
heads for  a  large  scope  of  country. 
T.F.Spanglrr,  Jamesville,  Ohio.     16946.    '85    (in) 

Shells  (71  species),  types  of  paper  on  Alankan  shells,  and  30  species  of  marine  shells  ' 
from  Norway. 
Dr.  A.  Kraitsk,  B.»Tlin.Pruasi5i.  •(T1iron«:h  William  H.  iXilL)    16947.    '85.    (ix) 
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AikiPUiPOD  CuusTAor.AN';  sorvi^s  as  fooil  for  inaokerel. 

W.  A.  Wilcox,  (Gloucester,  Massacliusetta.     lG94d.    '83.    (xi) 

Bocks. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Beckwitu,  Coleman  Station,  New  York.     1G949.     *85.     (xvii) 

Stonk  Tmplemk.vts  from  France. 

Thomas  Wilson,  Wiwhington,  District  of  Columbia.     lGi)r>0.    '85.     (in) 

Ork  from  R()ckbrii1{ro,  Virginia  ;  for  report. 

8.  H.  Letcher,  Lexington,  Virginia.     109r)l.    '85.     (xviii) 

Laughing  Gull,  Lartu  atricillat  juv. 

E. C.Greenwood, Nantucket, Massachusetta    16952.    '85.     (v,  a) 

Indian  Basket,  etc. :  Specimens  of  corn -husk  basketry,  clothing,  and  weapons  of 
the   Shotimasha  Indians,  and  specimen  of  basketry  of  the  Choctaw  Indians. 
Also  specimens  of  Nankin  cotton  and  decorticated  moss  work.* 

C.  J.  Barrows,  commissioner    for    Louisiana  at  Ne'w  Orleans  Exposition. 
16953.    '85.     (II,  A) 

Textiles  exhibit<»d  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

Eagle  and  Ph(ENIX  Mills,  Columbus,  Georgia.    (Through  Dr.  Bany,  presi- 
dent.)    16954.     'a5.     (I) 

Negro  Manufactures:  Biiskotry,  clothing,  tupelo  gum,  handiwork  of  the  negroes. 
James  J.  JSpelman,  superintendent  Colorwl  People's  Exhibit,  New  Orleans, 
Lonisiana.     ir.9.V>.    '8;'>.     (ii,  a) 

Pump  Drill:* 

James  J.  Spf.lman,  superintendent  Colored  People's  Exhibit,  New  Orleans,  La. 
16955.    '8:.     (II,  A) 

Indian  Implements,  etc.,  basket  ry,  cradles,  water  jug,  and  seeds,  from4Jto  Indians, 
of  Nevada. 

W.  M.  Have?  or,  Reno,  Nov.  (acting  for  Nevada  at  the  New  Orleans  Expo- 
sition).    16956.    'K).     (II,  a) 

Fish  Trap,  used  in  Venezuela.* 

E.  Martinez,  representative  of  Venezuela  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
16957.     '85.     (I) 

Palmetto  Hats.  * 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Fowler,  Handsborough,  Mississippi.    16958.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Corn-shuck  Hat.* 

Miss  Ellen  Cleary,  Handsborough,  Mississippi.     16959.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Feather- WORK.  * 

Milton  J.  Flood,  Sterling,  Massachusetts.    16960.  '85.  (i) 

Negro  Manufactures  :  Horse  collars,  trays  of  the  tupelo  gum,  and  specimens  of 
basketry,  made  by  the  negroes  of  Mississippi.* 

General  Stephen  D.   Lee  and  Professor  Puares.     Mississippi     16961.     '85. 
(II,  a) 

Brooms,  made  from  the  young  leaves  of  palmetto ;  from  Jamaica.* 
Government  of  Jamaica.    16962.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Coal. 

Stephen  Gray,  Jr.,  Olympia,  Bath  County,  Kentucky.    1696:1.    '85.    (xviii) 

Plants,  from  Nevada.  * 

Hon.  R.  W.  Furnas,  commissioner  from  Nebraska,  Brownsville,  Nebraska. 
16964.    '85.    (XV) 


*  Received  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
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Clay,  for  exninination  and  report. 

W.  A.  Spknck,  Jacknonvillo,  Floriila.     IGJim.     *85.     (xvm) 

Minerals.    One  rock  oarryinf;  iron  pyrites  an<l  oiw  8li<r!itly  staiu»(l  with  copper. 

M.  A.  Tifi\L,  Riverside,  Sau  Deruardino  County,  California.     loDiM.     ^85.     (xvi) 

Birds'  Eggs.    Cardinal  Qrosboak,  Cardinalis  virgiiiamia ;  Saint  Lucas  Cardinal,  Car- 
dinalUi  virginianus  igneus;   White-ruiuped   Slirike,  Lanins    ludovivianuB  ercubUo- 
roides, 
RosWELL  WuEKLKR,  Jr.,  Sacaton,  Arizona.     1G967.    '85.     (v,  B) 

CoLLiK  Bitch  ("Vesta"),  Cania  familiaris,  from  Glencoe  Collie  kennels. 

H.  T.  Lbkpky,  Glencoe  Collie  kennels,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.     IG9G8.     '85. 

(XII) 

EvENiXG  GKOsnsAK,  Hesperiphona  veapertina. 

Will  H.  Walker,  :J;i  Yamhill  street,  Portland,  Oregon.    16909.     '85.     (v,a.) 

CoRKAN  Pottery.    Twenty-five  pieces  of  table  crockery,  bottles,  water-jar,  wino- 
cup,  etc.     Some  of  the  pieces  are  from  three  hundred  to  seven  hundred  years  old. 
From  Corea. 
J.  B.  Berxadou,  Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  Nagasaki,  Japan.     1G970.     '85.     (i) 

Drugs  from  Corea  (3  specimens). 

J.  B.  Bernadou,  Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  Nagasaki,  Japan.     10970.     '85  (i) 

Musical  Instrument.    A  stringed  instrument,  seemingly  a  combination  of  the  Chi- 
nese kin  and  the  Japanese  koto.    From  Corea. 

J.  B.  Bernadou,  Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  Nagasaki,  Japan.     1097U.     '85.     (i) 

Fabrics,  from  Corea. 

J.  B.  Bernai>ou.  Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  Nagasaki,  Japan.     10970.     '85.     (i) 

Ethnological  Objects,  from  Corea. 

J.  B.  Bernadou,  Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  Nagasaki,  Japan.      10l»70.     '85.     (ii,A) 

FisiiKS,  including  SiromaleuH,  Squalus,  Scomber omor us,  Niphon,  Saurida,  Clupcaj  Platy' 
oephaluSf  Tetrodon,  Solea,  Corcina,  ScUvnaj  Mmjll,  etc. 
J.  B.  Bernadou,  Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  Nagasaki,  Japan.      16970.     '85.     (vii) 

Turtle,  from  Corea. 

J.  B.  Bernadou,  Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  Nagasaki,  Japan,  10970.     '85.     (vi) 

Cephalopods  (4  specimens),  from  Corea. 

J.  B.  Bernadou,  Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  Nagasaki,  Japan.     10970.     '85.     (ix) 

Marine  Invertebrates,  from  Corea, 

J.  B.  Bernadou,  Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  Nagasaki,  Japan.      10970.     W.     (xi) 

Slab  of  Marble,  10  by  29  inches,  disk  of  yellow  marble,  stone  pencil,  j  ir  of  yellow 
and  green  marble,  box  made  of  red  stone,  from  Corea. 
J. B. Bernadou,  Ensign, U.S. Navy,  Nagasaki,  Japan.     10970.     '85.     (xvii) 

Pottery. 

D.  F.  Haynks  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland.     10971.     '85.     (i) 

Siamese  Silver  Coin,  1  fnang  =^  7^  cent«.     (Deposited.) 

John  M.Noah,  U.S. National  Museum.     16972.     '85.     (i) 

DiATOMACKOUS  Earth,  from  Massaponax,  Spottsylvania  County,  Virginia. 

RobertP.Biglow,  Wjishington,  District  of  Columbia.      16973.      '85.      (Xi) 

Sto.vk  Implements.     A  leaf-shaped  impltMuout,  a  spear-h^ad,   147  arrow-lniadn,  2 
grooved  axes,  a  stone  slab  with  mortar  cavities  on  both  sides,  a  fragment  of  pot- 
tery, and  18  fragments  of  stone  implements,  from  Massaponax,  Spottsylvania 
Connty,  Virginia. 
Robert  P.  Biglow,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16973.     '85.    (in) 
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Antiquities.    A  BknM  and  bones  from  an  Indian  gi^vc,  and  a  clay  pipe,  one>ha1f  of  » 
Hiiiull  clay  vessel,  and  6  copper  bouds,  from  a  monud  near  Wanior's  LaiidiDi^, 
VernoQ  County,  Wisconsin.     Also  a  leaf-shaped  implemeDt,  with  a  handle  at- 
tached. 
Dr.  S.  L.  De  Witt,  Newton,  Vernon  County,  Wisconsin.    1G974.    '85.    (m) 

CONE-IN-CONK,  a  peculiar  concretionary  form. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Dk  Witt,  Newton,  Vernon  County,  Wisconsin.    16374.    '85.    (xvii) 

Invertebrate  Fossil,  Ostrea  oongesia. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Db  Witt,  Newton,  Vernon  County,  Wisconsin.     16974.    '85.     (xiii,  b) 
Fossil  Shells,  specimens  of  Chonetes  and  Prodaous,  with  Hoctions  of  crinoid  sbems. 
M.  J.  Becker,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas.    16975.    '85    (ix) 

Monkey,  Cerccebus  sp.  (f),  specimen  in  the  llesh. 

H.  B.  KVBRBTT,  Dime  Museum,  city.     16976.     '85.     (iv) 

Earth,  for  examination. 

John  Brooks,  Hedrick,  Rush  County,  New  York.     16977.    8*5.    (?) 

Tapa  Cloth,  Samoan  Islands,  1869. 

Lieut.  Conimmander  Charles  V.  Gridley,  U.  S.  Navy ;  U.  S.  steamer  "Kear- 
sage."    16978.    '85.     (ii,  a) 

Rocks.    A  collection  of  over  100  specimens,  including;  diorites,  diabases,  pibbros,  sye- 
nite, granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  quartz,  qnnrtz-porpliyry,  slate;  also  a  veriiciU 
column  showing  relative  a^e  and  comparative  thickness  of  the  Arcbusaii,  Cam- 
brian, and  Silurian  formations  of  this  slate,  etc.,  from  New  Hampshire. 
C.  H.  Hitchcock,  Hanover,  Now  Hampshire.     16079.    '85.     (xv) 

Shellac,  crude  and  commercial,  and  articles  showing  its  use. 

Thomas  Donaldson,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.     16980.    '85.   (i) 

Red  Granite. 

H.  D.  Gurney,  Saint  Paul,  Miiinosota.     16981.    'r»5.    (xvii) 

Coke. 

H.  Simon,  20  Mount  street,  Manchester,  England.    16982.    '85.   (xviii) 

Grey  Corundum  and  kyanite,  from  Georgia.     (Exchange.) 
N.  P.  Pratt,  Atlanta,  Georgia.     1698:1.    '85.    (xvi) 

Bronze  Medal.    Annual  Assay  of  the  Mint,  1776-1876. 

Wm.  J.  Green,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16984.    '85.    (i) 

Deer,  Cervus  axt«,  three  days  old. 

W.  A.  CoNKLiN,  Central  Park  Menagerie,  New  York  City.     169S5.    '85.    (iv) 

Red  TAILED  Buzzard,  Bufeo  hareali9j  from  Fayette  County,  Kentucky. 

T.  H.  Morgan,  Broatlway,  Lexington,  Kentucky.     16986.    '85.    (v,a) 

Steam-transportation.    Drawings,  pieces  of  iron  rail,  castings,  etc. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Camden,  New  Jersey.    (Through  J.  E. 
Watkins.)    16987.    '85.    (i) 

Coke. 

H.  Simon,  20  Mount  street,  Manchester,  England.    1698^.    '85.    (xvui) 

Birds.  A  colloction  of  171  specimens,  68  species,  mostly  from  the  Old  World.  Amongst 
these  may  bo  especially  mentioned  a  good  series  (2^^)  of  Red-polls  (Jeanthis),  A. 
Hnaria,  from  western  Siberia  and  Japan  ;  J,  caheret^  from  England,  and  A.  exilipeSf 
from  western  Siberia.  The  greater  part  of  the  collection,  however,  consists  of 
water  birds. 
Henry  Seeboiim,  London,  England.    16989.    'a^.    (v,a) 

•  Decor atkd  Ostrich  Egg  and  two  feather  fans.     10990.    '85.    (i) 

•  Received  from  New  Orleans  Expoaition  through  Department  of  State. 
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*  Glassware. 

LuDWio  MoSER,  Carlsbad,  Bohemia.     1G991.    '85.    (i) 

Birds  Egos  (3),  of  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  Regulua  calendula,  from  New  York. 
DwiQUT  D.  Stone,  New  York.    1699*-^.    '85.    (v,  b) 

•  Gums  and  Dyes,  from  Mexico. 

Mexican  Commission.    16993.    '85.    (i) 

Animal  Products.*    Shark's  skin,  fnrs,  hair  ropes,  small  sieve,  and  dried  insects,  fh>m 
Mexico. 
Mexican  Commission.    10993.    '86.    (i) 

Foods.* 

Mexican  Commission.    16993.    '85.     (i) 

Ethnological  Objects*  of  basketry,  clothing,  horse  equipments,  bedding,  carpet- 
ing, etc.,  from  Mexico. 
Mexican  Combussion.    1G993.     '86.    (u,  a) 

Textiles,*  wool  and  fabers,  f¥om  Mexico. 

Mexican  Commission.    16993.    '85.    (i) 

Geological  Maps*  (11)  from  Belgium. 

Belgian  Commission.    16994.    '85.     (xvii) 

Box,t  carved  out  of  talc  by  a  native  of  Bombay.     16995.    '85.     (xvi) 

Woods  t  (20  samples).    16995.    '85.    (xv) 

Ethnological  Objects,  t    Carved  olive-wood,  carved  stone  from  the  river  Jordan, 
and  two  pairs  of  shoes.     16995.    '8.5.    (u,  a) 

Paper  *  (38  samples),  fine  white  and  colored  ceiiing-papor,  from  Duren,  Province  of 
Rhine. 
Felix  HCH.  Schoeller,  Darin,  Province  of  Rhine.      16996.     '85.    (1) 

Steatite,  chrysocolla,  cerargyrif^e,  etiibolite,  etc.,  from  Souora,  Mexico. 

Governor  OP  SoNORA,  Mexico.   (Through  Victor  Aguilar).    16997.   '85.    (xvi) 

GoiJ>  AND  Silver  Orbs.* 

Governor  of  Sonora,  Sonora,  Mexico.     16997.    '86.    (xviu) 

Eaktuenware  Flute,*  painted  gourd  rattle,  and  violin,  from  Chiapas,  Mexico. 
Commissioner  of  Chiapas,  Mexico.    16998.    '85.    (i) 

LiMONiTE  (1  specimen)  and  4  8p6cimeuH  of  coral  altered  into  chalcedony. 
S.  T.  Walker,  Milton,  Florida.     16999.    '85.     (xvi) 

Rocks,*  concretions,  and  fulgurites  (8  specimens). 

S.  T.  Walker,  Milton,  Florida.    16999.    '85.     (xvii) 

CRUSTACEiS  from  Caribbean  Sea. 

Prot  S.  I.  Smith,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.     17000.    '85.    (xi) 

Gold  and  Silver  Ores.* 

M.  Agilla,  Sonora,  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico.     17001.    '85.    (xviu) 

Ores*  from  Durango,  Mexico. 

Sefior  Manuel  Drocino,  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.     17002.    '85.     (xviii) 

Ores*  from  Guerrero,  Mexico. 

Sefior  Manuel  Drocino,  Pachuca,  Hidal^fo,  Mexico.    17003.    '85.     (xvui) 

Ores*  from  the  State  of  Michoacau,  Mexico. 

Se&or  Manuel  Drocino,  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.     17004.    '85.    (xviii) 

Ores*  from  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico, 

SeAor  Manuel  Drocino,  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.    17005    '85.    (xviii) 

*  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

tBaoeived  from  New  Orleans  Exposition  through  Department  of  State. 
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'85.  (XVIII) 

'85.  (xvin) 

'85.  (XVIII) 

*85.  (xvui) 

'ST},  (xviii) 

*85.  (xviii) 

'85.  (xviii) 


Ork8*  from  the  St<ako  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

Sefior  Manuel  Drocino,  Pacliuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.     1700C. 

Ore8^  from  the  State  of  Tlascala,  Mexico. 

Sefior  Manuel  Drocino,  Pacbuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.     17(X)7. 

Ores*  from  the  State  of  Pnebla,  Mexico. 

Sefior  Manuel  Drocino,  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.     17008. 

Orss*^  from  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico. 

Sefior  Manuel  Drocino,  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.    17009. 

Okes^  from  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz,  New  Leon,  Jalisco,  Chiapas,  and  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 
Sefior  Manuel  Drocino,  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.     17010. 

Ores*  from  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  Mexico. 

SeQor  Manuel  Drocino,  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.    17011. 

Ores*  from  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  Mexico. 

Sefior  Manuel  Drocino,  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.    17012. 

Silver  Ores.*     Also  a  very  complete  illustration  of  the  Real  del  Monte  Miuiug 
Company's  works  ;  exhibited  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

Real  del  Monte  Mixing  Company,  Pachuca,  Mexico.     (Through  Jos^  de 
Landero  y  Cos.)    17013.    '85.     (xviii) 

Ores  *  from  the  State  of  Zacatecas,  Mexico. 

Sefior  BoNiLLA,  in  charge  of  observatory  of  Zacatecas,  Zacatecas,  Mexico. 

17014.  '85.    (xviii) 

Copper  Ores  *  from  the  State  of  Aguas  Calientes,  Mexico. 

Sefior  BoNiLLA,  in  charge  of  observatory  of  Zacatecas,  Zacatecas,  Mexico. 

17015.  '85.     (XVIII) 

EusYNCHiTE*  (Tritochorite  or  Ramirite),  from  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico. 
Sefior  Aguillera.     17016.    '85.     (xvi) 

Stoneware,*  jugs,  spirit  bottles,  etc. 

Port  Dundas  Pottery  Company,  Glasgow,  Scotland.    17017.     '85.    (i) 

Statuettes,  t     '*  Sunshine"  and  **  Storm,"  from  Staffordshire,  Eugland. 

Robinson  and  Leadbeater,  Stoke-npon-Trent,  Staffoi-dshire,  England.    17018. 
'85.     (I) 

Figure  of  a  Pig,  *  iu  burnt  clay. 

Arkansas  Commissioner.    17019.    '85.    (i) 

Boats,  t    Four  large  models. 

John  W.  Parry,  Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada.     17020.    '86.    (i) 

PYKRHOTiTEt  (I  specimen),  and  Micaceous  Hematite  (1  specimen),  from  Sweden. 
17021.     '85.     (XVI) 

EuRiTE  (Hallefliut  gneiss)  (4  specimens),  from  New  Hopperberg,  Westmorland,  Swe- 
den, and  2  specimens  of  Hallefliut,  from  Dannemora  Mine,  Upland,  Swwleu. 

17021.     '85.     (XVII) 

OKEst  from  Sweden. 

17021.  \-^5.     (xviii) 

Apatite!  (5  specs.)  from  Kingston,  Ontario. 

17022.  '80.    (x\T) 

Ores!  from  Kingston,  Ontario. 

17022.  'a'),     (xviiij 

CoALt  from  Japan. 

17023.  '80.     (XVIII) 


•Received  from  New  Orloaas  Exposition. 

t  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition  through  Department  of  State. 
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IiNitRALS*  from  CoBta  Rica. 

17024.  '86.    (xvm) 

(ricks  and  tilks*  from  Mexico. 

17025.  '85    (I) 

•^IBERS,*  ropes,  etc.,  from  Hayti. 

GOVKRNMKNT  OF   HaYTI.      17026.      '85.      (l) 

)1L  Portraits  t  of  Haytiau  chiefs  (1804-188r>).    Also  baskets,  wliips,  etc.t 
Government  of  Hayti.    17026.    '85.    (ii,a) 

*OTTERY*  from  Hayti. 

Government  of  Hayti.    17026.    '85.    (i) 

iPONGESt  (2  specs.)  found   growing  togetLcr;  both  recent;  from  near  Key  West, 
Florida. 
W.  H.  Sebking,  commissioner  for  Florida.     17027.    '85.    (xi) 

iAW  SILK.  X    Three  hanks,  the  product  of  the  Yama  Mai,  the  wildoak  silk- worm  of 
Japan ;  also  two  cocoons. 
CoMMissioNKU  FOR  YuiiiMK,  Japan.     17028.     '85.     (i) 

>0UVBNIB  OF  Canadian  Sports.*    Miniature  snow-shoes,  toboggan,  and  Lacrosse 
racquet. 
17029.    '85.    (II,  A) 

(lab  of  Travertine  MARBLEt  from  Tecali,  Puebla,  Mexico. 

Mexican  Geographical  and  Exploring  Commission.    17030.    '86.    (xvi) 

Terns,!  2  sets,  each  containing  110  species,  some  of  which  are  now  to  science,  and 
all  new  to  the  collection. 
17031.     '86.     (XV) 

dODEL  of  Mississippi  I^iver  Steam-boat.t 

E.  C.  Carroll,  Vicksburg,  Miss.    17032.    '85    (i) 

/OAL*  from  Norway. 

17033.  '66.     (XVIII) 

LSPiiALTUM*  from  Scotland. 

17034.  '86.     (XVIII) 

)res  from  Mexico.* 

17035.  '86.    (XVIII) 

fUGGETS  AND  Orrs*  (fuc-similes),  from  Australia. 

17036.  '86.     (xvm) 

)RnM*  from  Costa  Kica. 

17037.  '86.     (I) 

^AF  Tobacco*  from  Java. 
17037.     '85.     (I) 

iTiiNOTX)GiCAL  Objkcts*  from  Hawaiian  Island,  inclndingschool-lmoks,  photographs 
of  King  and  Queen,  and  scenery  about  the  ishmd  :  tapa  cloth,  reticule,  and  neck- 
lace of  koa  seeds,  necklace  of  knkui  seed.s  (candle-nnt  seeds);  2  flags,  and  a 
native  drum  made  from  a  koa  log  and  covered  with  hog's  hide.  Also  6  specimens 
of  wood. 
Hawaiian  Government.    17038.    '86.    (u) 

^OUO,*  a  food  niiule  of  toasted  grain  and  salt,  and  ground  for  use. 
17039.     '86.     (I) 

*  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition  through  Department  of  State, 
t  For  further  information  concerning  this  accession  see  Report  on  Department  of 
:thnology,  page  94. 
t  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
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Ultramarink  (8  liotUes),  from  Hesseu,  Germany. 

Blaufakbknwkkk  Mauibnbbrg,  Beusheiui,Gro88h.  UettBoUfQerinaDy.    17040. 

'85.     (I) 

Spoons/  hail Ios,  three  pairs  of  shoes,  etc. 

Hon.  Jacob  ScuoEXiiOP,  U.S. CousnI.Taustall,  England.    17041.    'tX.    (ii,a) 

DryOciiiik*  (11  bottlcM)  from  Marseilles,  France. 

Hon.  Fraxk  H.  Mason,  U.  S.  Consul,  Marscillc^i.     17042.    'SG.     (i) 

Okks,*  from  Canada. 

17043.  '85.     (xviii) 

Salts,*  from  Germany. 

17044.  '85.     (XVIII) 

Gold  Ours,*  from  the  Idaho  Mine,  California. 

17045.  '85.     (xviii) 

Surgical  Dkkssings,*  in  use  in  Grermau  hospitals. 

17046.  '85.     (I) 

Military  and  Woolen  goods,*  from  Germany. 

17047.  'SS.     (1) 

Ethnological  objkcts/  straw  hats,  common  test  cups,  carved  test  cups,  stands  for 
test  cups,  common  guacles,  carved  guacle«,  crupper,  saddle-bags,  silk  and  cotton 
rebosa,  sample  of  cloth  manufactured  in  Leon,  samples  of  pita  fiber  extracted 
by  machinery  and  by  use  of  solvent,  and  cloth  hammock  with  cabaya  rope,  na- 
tive pottery,  plow,  yoke  for  oxen,  cake  of  suj^ar,  and  ear-rin^  made  of  cayol  nut. 
H.  H.  Leavitt,  U.  S.  Consul,  Managua,  Nicaragua.     17048.     'e^.     (u,a) 

Chromos,*  hihturical,  geographical,  etc.,  4  portfolios. 

Edwakd  IIoijckl,  Vienna,  Austria.     17049.    '86.     (i) 

SiLVKR  MoDKL*  of  ShaudoQ  Church,  Ireland.     (Iteturned.) 

WiLUAM  Egan  »&  Sons,  Cork,  Ireland.     17050.    '85.     (i) 

liUTTKR-BALL  Ducx,  CiiarlfoneUa  albeola, 

Henry  Petkrs,  St.  John's  Ward,  Estei prise,  Florida.    17061.    '86.    (v,a) 

Mud-fish,  Amia  ccAra. 

M.  Wii.soN,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.     17052.    '86.     (vii) 

rYROLUSlTE. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Fei.ton,  Centreville,  Georgia.     17053.    '86.     (xvi) 

Stonk  Blocks. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.     17054.     '."^G.     (i) 

Mkkganseu,  Menjaimer  americanus,  from  near  Mt.  Vernon,  Virginia. 
Hugh  M.  Smith,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17055.    '86.    (v,a) 

Ikon  Pyuitks,  with  quartz  and  calcite. 

F.  C.  HiKTr,  North  River  Mills,  liampbhire  County,  West  Virginia.    17056. 
'86.    (xvi) 

Wooden  Masks,  from  Alaska. 

Lieut.  T.  DixHolles,  U.  S.  Navy.     17057.     'tiii.    (ii,  a) 

Ro.sk  Fish,  Sehmtt^a  marinus. 

Vinal  N.  Edwauds,  Wood's  IIoll,  Mjissachusetts.      170.')8.     '86.     (vii) 

Makixk  Fossil  Shells,  Post  Pliocene,  including  Ostrea  palmttia  Cpr.,  Anomia  Itm- 
atiila  Dull.,  Pci'teii  oqui^Hlcatus  Cpr. 
Dr.  Stephen  Boweus,  Suu  Bernardino,  California.     17059.     '86.     (ix) 

Pebiilks  of  Chalcedony  from  <iui<'ksan<I  in  a  well,  3>^  feet  deep. 
L.  S.   Paniei..  Victoria,  Texas.     17(.M)0.     'H(i.     (xvii) 


*  Roocivoil  from  Now  Orleans  Exposition  through  Department  of  Stale. 
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VuToCfRAPii  LKTTKK  of  Prof.  JohopU  Henry,  dated  Ualtimure,  June  10,  1^2. 
W.  A.  Smith,  1(M  Pearl  street.  New  York.     I706I.     '^k    (i) 

JUAUTX,  from  the  Ozark  Mountains,  Arkansas. 

Chaklks  F.  Bkown,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.     1706*i.    'bG.     (xvi) 

^llNKKAL8. 

C.  U.  SuRPAiiD,  Charleston,  South  Carolina.     1706:$.     'dO.     (xvi) 

Section  of  Iron  Kail. 

Pknnsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Camden,  New  Jersey.     (Thi-oughJ.  E. 
Watkins.)     170r>4.     '£«.     (i) 

Catlinitk. 

N.  H.  WiNCHRLL,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.     170G5.     'dG.     (xvii) 

tfoLLUSK,  a  species  of  Amni4!olaf  from  Florida. 

R.  Ellsworth  Call,  Molino,  Illinois.     17066.    ^8^,    (ix) 

b'RRoH-WATBR  SUKLLS. 

A.  G.  Wktubrby,  Saint  Andrew's  Bay,  Florida.     17067.    'd6.    (lx) 

tfoLLUSKS,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexice. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Rush,  U.  S.  C.  8.  steamer  Blake.     17068.     'W5.     (ix) 

Indian  Implemrnts.  Stone  pipe,  wooden  stem,  pipe-stems,  clarionet,  pipt^,  short 
spear,  two  bows  and  'JO  iren*poiBt>e<l  arrows,  quiver  and  8  arrows,  tomahawk, 
jiipo,  rattle,  spoon,  head-dress,  mail,  and  war  clubs,  captured  from  the  Sioiix 
Indians  at  the  battle  of  White  Stone  Hill  by  the  Second  Nebraska  Cavalry,  S<'p- 
teuiber  3,  1863.* 

Gov.  R.  W.  Furnas,  Commissioner  for  Nebraska  at  the  New  Orleans  Ex]>osi- 
tion.     17069.    '86.    (n,  a) 

Domestic  Utensils,*  gourds,  strainers,  chocolate  cup,  etc.,  from  Mexico. 
Commissioner  of  Mexico.    17070.    '86.    (ii,  a) 

Photographic  Views  of  some  important  tunnels  now  under  proKrei<s  in  America,  and 
of  the  luj^ersoll  rock-drill  machines  used  in  connection  therewith. 
Inobrsoll   Rock    Drill  Company,  Park  Place,  New  York.     17071.     '86. 

(XVIII) 

Bird  Skins.     HarporhynchuB  criasalitf  Sylvania  pileolata^  Junto  hyemalw^  Chondenies 
sandwiohenMt  Otocoris  atrigatay  DryobaUs pubeaoenSf  Colaptea  ruJipiltuSf  hitherto  uu- 
described  and  unknown  male ;  Lobipes  hypetboreus, 
L.  Belding,  Gridley,  Butte  County,  California.     17072.    'Hin     (v,  a) 

[^RAB-PARASITKS  from  skates,  |;oose-fish  mouth,  haddock,  aod  cod;  worms  from  the 
stomach  of  coose-iish,  sea-raven,  sand  shark,  and  haddock ;  also  sea  tleas. 
ViNAL  N.  Edwards,  Wood's  Holl,  Massachusetts.    17073.    '86.    (xi) 

[■^ISHES.  Lio8tamu8,  CyclopiervSy  PleuronecteSt  Ltmanday  Brevooriiay  StohphoruHf  Mona- 
canthu9y  Cotins,  Sahelintuif  Decapturus,  and  eg^  of  Kaia. 

ViNAL  N.  Edwards,  Wood's  Holl,  Massachusetts.     17073.     '86.    (vii) 

Mineral,  for  examination. 

Samuel  Scott,  Rapid  City,  Dakota  Territory.     17074.    '86.     (xvi) 

[''OHSIL  Shells,  from  the  Tcrtiaries  of  Florida  and  Missisnippi,  including  Bacidiles 
ovalus  Say,  and  Belrmnitella  paxillosa  Lam. 
A.  G.  Wetherby,  St.  Andrew's  Bay,  Florida.     17075.     '86.     (ix) 

A'OOLKN   AND  COTTON    YARNS,t  from  Russia. 

17076.     '86.     (I) 

Surgical  Appliances, t  cotton  lint,  bandages,  etc.,  used  in  the  hos]Mtals  of  Germany. 
17076.    '86.    (I) 

*  Received  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

t  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition  through  Department  of  State. 
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Exotic  Lkpidoptkra  (95  species,  218  specimeDs),  from  Europe. 
John  B.  Smith,  U.S. Natiooal  Museum.     17077.    '86.    (x) 

Exotic  Butterflies  (31  species,  43  specimens),  from  Africa'aod  India. 

B.  Neumcegen,  New  York,  New  York.     17078.    '86.    (x) 

Calcitk,  for  examiuatiou. 

H.  M.  IIocKMAN,  Slauesvllle,  West  Virginia.    17079.    '86.    (xvui) 

Axolotl. 

Charles  Ruby,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming  Territory.    17080. 

'86.     (VI) 

Membranous  Sacs  of  tumors  takeu  from  a  large  jaok-rabbit,  with  granules  from 
the  same. 
Charles  Ruby»  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming  Territory.    17080. 

'86.     (IV) 

Decomposed  Rock,  consisting  of  cbleritic  slute  and  quartz. 

George  W.  Bell,  Breutsville,  Virginia.    17081.    '86.    (xviii) 

MoLLUSKS,  an  interesting  collection  from  Madagascar. 

Edward  Bartlett,  Chilli ngtou  House,  Maidstone,  Kent,  England.    17082.  '86. 

(IX) 

Ore. 

II.  C.  MoRAN,  BrightwQod,  District  of  Columbia.     17083.    '86.     (xvui) 

Fossil  Coral,  Zaphrentes  sp.,  and  two  pieces  of  trilobite,  DalmanUet  sp. 

Archibald  Liversidge,  Sydney,  Now  South  Wales.     17081.    '86.    (xvu) 

Fossil  Plant,  Gleichenia  odontopUreideSy  from  Riddington. 

Archibald  Liversidgb,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.    17084.    '86.    (xiir,  b) 

Copper,  cobalt,  copper  pyrites,  auriferous  pyrites,  chrome  iron  ore,  and  titanift^roas 
iron  (27  specimens). 
Archibald  Liversidge.  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.    17084.    '86.     (xvui) 

Minerals  (64  specimeuH). 

Archibald  Liversidgb,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.     17084.    '86.     (xvi) 

Manganese  Ore,  from  Nova  Scotia. 

John  S^  Lamson  &  Bro., Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City.     17085.    '86.     (xviii) 

Black  Slate,  containing  veins  of  calcite  and  pyrite,  for  examination. 

C.  S.  White,  Rouiuey,  West  Virginia.     17086.     '86.     (xvui) 

Coke  (7  speciuiens). 

H.  Simon,  Manchester,  England.     17087.     '86.     (xviii) 

Brook-trout  Eggs,  for  examination. 

John   Gay,  Couimissiuuer  of  Fisheriet^  Greuusburgh,  Penudylvaniu.     17088. 

'Si5.     (XXI) 

Minerals  (3  spocimons). 

John  H.  Hornung,  Oasis,  Utah.     17089.    *S6,    (xvi) 

Squirrel,  Sciurtm  aurcigaslevj  a  Central  American  species. 

Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvaui.i.  (Through 
Arthur  Edwin  Brown,  esq.)    '86.     17090.     (iv) 

Bird  Skins  (41  specimeus),  from  Pernambuco,  Brazil. 

Dr.  P.  L.  SCLATER,  Zoological  Society  of  Loudon.     17091.     '86.     (v,  a) 
Shells  (28  species),  from  the  Bahamas. 

Charles  W.  Johnson,  Saint  Augustine,  Florida.     17092.   '86.    (ix) 
Minerals,  from  French  localities  (14  specimens).     (Exchange.) 

ficoLE  DKS  Mines,  Paris,  France.     17093.     '86.     (xvi) 

Loom  Wkcghts  (2),  ancient  Roman,  from  H>fcute-Savoio,  France.     (Exchange.) 
M.  L.  Charpy,  Muse^  Anutjcy,  Hiute-Savoie,  France.     17094.     '86.    (u,  a) 
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KCii.i:oL<)t;iCAL  OitJKCTS,  out)  stoQO  crusher  (Lacrustriuu),  from  Couctne,  L.  Neuf- 
cliat45t,  ouo  ceil  (Lacrutttriue),  from  Auverier,L.Neufchatcl,  Switzerland. 

M.  L.  CUAKPV,  Mustek  Auuecy,  Huute-Savoie,  France.   (Exchange.)    17094.   'tiG. 
(Ill) 

IIKLL8,  from  France  (OO  specimens). 

M.  L.  CiiARPY,    Mns^  Annecy,  Haule-Savoie,  France.     (Exchange.)     17094- 
'tfC.    (ix) 

!f  VKKTKBRATB  FossiLS,  Jurassic  and  Lower  Cretaceous,  about  70  species  (200  sped- 
mens). 

M.  L.  CUARPY,  Mus^e  Aunecy,  Uau^e  Savoie,  France.     (Exchange.)    17094. 
*86.    (xiii,B) 

'ossiL  Plants  (2  specimens). 

M.  L.  CiiARPYf  Mns^  Anneoy,  Haute-Savoie,  France.     (Exchange.)    17094. 

'dC.     (XIV) 

locK8  (ir>4  specimens),  from  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Hungary. 

M.  L.  C HARPY,    Mus^  Annocy,  Haute-Savoie,  IfYance.     (Exchangr.)    17094. 
'86.     (XVII) 

I1XKRAL8  (84  specimens). 

M.  L.  Chakpy,  Mus^  Annecy,  Hante-Savoie,  France.    (Exchange.)     17094. 

'^,      (XVI) 

'^18H,  9-spined  Stickle-back,  Gasterosteus  pnngitius  L. 

William  Hbkrick,  Swan's  Island,  Maine.     17095.    '86.     (vii) 

!OMMON  Sticklk-back,  Apeltes  quadracu8j  with  four  dorsal  spines  instead  of  three. 
YiNAL  N.  Edwards,  Wood's  HoU,  Massachusetts.     17096.     '86.    (vii) 

loCKS,  from  New  York.  Massachusetts,  and  Bermuda. 

Prof.  WiLUAM  North  Rick,  Middletown,  Connecticut.     17097.    *86.     (xvii) 

)l\ck  Macaque  Moxkey,  Cynopithecut  nigerj  in  the  flesh. 

Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  (through 
Arthur  Edwin  Brown,  Esq.).     17098.    '86.    (iv) 

^ARROT,  PaliEomis  evpatria,  in  the  flesh. 

Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  (through 
Arthur  Edwin  Brown,  Esq.).     17098.     '86.  (v»a) 

3lue  Bird,  Sialia  sialis,  the  bine  color  being  of  the  same  shade  a#in  S.  arttica. 

Allan  H.  J E.NMINGS,  Baltimore,  Maryland.    17099.    '86.     (v,a) 
iED- winged  Blackbird,  AgeUtius  phaniceuSf  in  the  flesh. 

Squire  Myers,  Baltimore,  Maryland.     17100.    '86.    (v,a) 

[}oatimundi,  NoBua  narica. 

Squire  Myers,  Baltimore  Family  Museum,  Baltimore,  Maryland.     17100.    '86. 
(IV) 

Cotton-tail  Rabbit,  LepuB  sylvaticus, 

Howard  Eaton,  Medora,  Dakota  Territory.     17101.    '86.     (iv) 

American  Goldfinch,  Spinas  trUtU,  in  the  flesh. 

Burdett  Hassett,  Howard  Center,  Iowa.     17102.     '86.     (v,a) 

Mica  Schist,  for  report. 

J.  A.  CoXBOiE,  Virginia  City,  Nevada.     17103.    -86.     (xvi) 

Kid-tailed  Hawk,  But^o  borealis. 

John  K.  Walker,  Parkersburgh,  Illinois.     17104.    -86.     (v,  a) 

SiLiciFiBD  Shells,  probably  from  a  tertiary  deposit ;  from  Tampa  Bay,  Florida. 
Jamks  Shkpard,  New  Britain,  Connecticut.     17ia'>.    '86.    (ix) 
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NKrmuTK.    S«*vcn  HpeciiiionH.     (Exckaiiji^e.) 

(jANTKUituuY  MusKUM,  Christ  Church,  Nei\' Zealand.  ^17106.    '86.     (xvi) 

FEKICUOINOU8  LiMKSTONK,  foF  report. 

RiciiAKD  IJKXNKTr,  Eurokft  Spriuj;«,  Arkansjis.     17107.     M6.     (xviii) 

Minerals. 

Charles  Halbach,  Hot  Spriuj^,  Arkansas.     171U8.    '86.    (xvi) 

Altkrki>  Magnetic  Iron  and  iinpuro  sulphate  of  iron;  for  report. 

D.  C.  Guernsey,  Dayton,  Washington  Territory.    17109.    '80.     (xvi) 

Hird-Skins,  throe  species  of  Juuco  (7  specimens). 

Dr.  R.  W.  Siiufeldt,  U.  S.  A  ,  FortWingate,  New  Mexico.     17110.     '86.     ( v,  a) 

Ethnological  Objects,  brooms,  blankets,  baskets,  carrying  nets,  etc.,  from  Mex- 
ico. 
Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  U.  S.  National  Musenm.     17111.    '86.     (ii,  a) 

Foods,  from  Mexico. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  U.  8.  National  Museum.     17111.    '86.    (i) 

Fibers,  from  Mexico. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  U.  S.  National  Musenm.     17111.     '86.    (i) 

Dye-stuffs,  from  Mexico. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17111.    '86U.    (i) 

81LVER  Ore,  from  Mexico. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17111.    '86.    (xviii) 

Plants,  from  Mexico. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17111.    '86.     (xv) 

Pottery,  from  Mexico. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  U.  8.  National  Museum.    17111.    '86.    (n,  b) 

Fish-trap,  from  Mexico. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  U.  8.  National  Museum.    17111.    '86.     (i) 

Materia  Medica.     A  very  interesting  collection  of  Indian  medicines  from  Mexico. 
Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17111.    '86.    (i) 

Birds'  Eggs.    Abert's  Towhee,   Pilo  aherti,  and  Rnfous-vent^d  Thraaher,  Harpo- 
rhynchvs  crissaHa  ;  for  examination. 
RoswELL  S.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Pima  Indian  Agency,  Arizona.   17112.   '86.   (v,  u) 

Railroad  Spike^(32). 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Camden,  New  Jersey.     (Through  J.  E. 
Watkins.)     17113.     '86.     (i) 

Shell,  Vnio  gihhoHUH^  from  the  Neosho  River,  Kansas,  for  examination. 
Dr.  W.  8.  Newlon,  Oswego,  Kansas.     17114.    '86.    (ix) 

Optical  Densimeter,  No.  4,  and  one  case  of  salinometers. 

U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17115.    '86.    (1) 

Iron  Pyrites  in  schistose  rock,  for  examination. 

J.  M.  LiNEBERGER,  Lowcll,  North  Carolina.     17116.     '86.     (xviii) 

Mixture  of  magnetite,  oxide  of  iron,  and  quartz,  for  examination. 

M.  L.  Maynard,  Dayton,  Washington  Territory.     17117.     '8(i.     (xviii) 

Brook  Trout,  Salvelinus  fontinalia^  Rock  eel,  Murcenoides  gunnellus,  with  skin  para- 
sites.    Also  a  part  of  lower  caudal  lobe  of  a  shark  (T)  or  some  other  selachian  (f ). 
ViNAL  N.  Edwards,  Wood's  Holl,  Massachusetts.     17118.     '86.     (vii) 

Fish  Parasites  and  copepods.* 

ViNAL  N.  Edwards,  Wood's  Holl,  Massachusetts.     17118.    '86.     (xi) 

Iron  Pyrites  in  black  <iuartz,  for  examination. 

William  F.  McCain,  Lincoln,  Alabama.     171^9.     '86.     (3fviii) 
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Brown-iikat>kd  Nuthatch,  Sitta  pusiVay  Lat.  (skin),  for  examiDation. 
O.  Noble,  Savannah,  Georgia.     17120.    '86.    (v,  a) 

Indian  Saddle. 

Charles  Rubv,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  W3'oming  Territory.     17121.     »86. 

(II,  A) 

Pyropiiyllite,  from  Glen's  Mills,  Deep  River,  North  Carolina. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    (Through  I. 
C.  Russell.)    17122.     'rt6.     (xvi) 

Eland,  Ot€€ls  cannay  specimen  in  the  flesh,  from  Africa. 
Lewis  Sells,  Columbus,  Ohio.    17123.    '86.    (iv) 

Bird-Skins,  Passerella  iliaca  unalascensia  (4  specimens)  and  Meloapiza  fanaiaia  samuelis 
(6  specimens),  skins,  from  Alameda  County,  California. 
W.  Otto  Emerson,  Hay  wards,  California.     17124.    '86.    (v,  a) 

Bird  Skins,  Spinus  psallriay  Calcaritis  omatus^  Amphiitpiza  hilineataj  Melospiza  Hn- 
eolniy  M.  mont/ma^  Poocwtea  confiniSy  Olocoria  arenicola,  Sayomis  fuMCWt^  and  8.  sayi, 
William  Lloyd,  Toyah,  Texas.    17125.    ^&^,    (v,  a) 

Bird  Skeletons,  Picus  gairdnerit  Carpodacus  oa«mi»t.  Pica  hudaonioaf  Picus  harriHy 
Melospiza  montanaj  Janco  (n'egonuSj  and  J,  annedtens. 
A.  W.  Anthony,  Denver,  Colorado.    17126.    '86.    (xii) 

EoG  of  the  BhMsk-billed  Magpie,  Pica  rvatioa  hudaonica, 

A.  W.  Anthony,  Denver,  Colorado.     17126.    '86.    (V,  b) 

Lignite,  or  brown  coal,  for  report. 

S.  D.  LONOHEED,   New  Dungenoss,  Clallam  County,  Washington  Territory. 
17127.     '86.    (xviu) 

Microscopic  Slide,  showing  a  scale  of  a  common  herring,  Clupea  sp. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Zabriskie,  Nyack,  New  York.     17128    '86.     (vii) 

Galena,  and  impure  hematite. 

D.  S.  LOY,  Mechanicstown,  Maryland.     17129.    '86.     (xviii) 

Pyrites. 

Henry  C.  Moyer,  Hilltown,  Pennsylvania.     17130.    '86.     (xviii) 

European  White  Pelican,  Peleoanus  oncocrotalus  Linn,  (skeleton). 

Central  Park  Menagerie  (through  W.  A.  Conklin,  Esq.,  New  York  City,  New 
York).     17131.    '86.     (xii) 

Invertebrate  Fossils,  Lower  Cambrian. 
Duplicates  from  the  collections  of  original  investigations  of  the  St.  John  group. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York.    (Through  H.  S.  Williams.)   17132. 
'86.     (XIII,  a) 

Hercules  Beetle,  Dynastei  tityua, 

J.  W.  Wakeman,  Waterlick,  Warren  County,  Virginia.     17133.     '86.     (x) 

Reptiles,  Celuherohaoletuajjnv.f  Opheoaaurus  ventraliSy  Eumeoea  hj^,,  5o0loponui sp.,  and 
Rana  sp.  (10  specimens). 
G.  H.   Ragsdale,  Gainesville,  Cook  County,  Texas.     17134.     '86.     (vi) 

Bird-Skins,  Parus  earolinensiSf  Chondestes  strigatiiSj  Otocorit  arenicolaf  Pooccsetes  gra- 
mineM,  letinia  misaiiaippieninat  Buieo  harlaniy  and  Syrnium  alleni  (the  first  speci- 
men of  this  form  taken  outside  of  Florida,  11  specimens). 
G.  H.  Ragsdale,  Gainesville,  Cook  County,  Texas.     17134.     '86.     (v,  a) 

Cast  of  a  doable-bladed  ceremonial  axe  of  coarse-grained  syenite,  found  at  Hudson 
City,  Hadson  County,  New  Jersey,  7  feet  below  the  surface. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Holder,  Am.  Mas.  of  Nat.  History,  New  York.     17135.     *BS.     (m\ 
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Cabinet  Photograph  of  liolivar  statue  in  New  York,  and  tbe  followiog  coins: 
Ten  centAvos  of  Peru  (no  date);  1  ceutavo  of  Argentine  Republic,  1884;  2ceDtaYos 
of  Argentine  Republic,  1884;  100  reis  of  Brazil,  1883;  20  reis  of  Brazil,  1869 ;  40 
rois  of  Brazil,  1875 ;  40  reis  of  Brazil  (date  illegible) ;  1  centavo  of  Mexico,  1878 ; 
1  centavo  of  Mexico  (in  halves) ;  half  dos-centavos  of  Mexico ;  2  centimes  of 
France,  1877;  5  centimes  of  France,  1882;  half  cent  of  the  United  Statea^  1854; 
1  cent  of  Nova  Scotia,  1861. 

Nathan  Applkton,  Boston,  Massachusetts.     171:^.  '86.     (i) 

Coins,  from  Italy,  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg, Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Turkish 
Empire  (11  specimens).    Deposited. 
Frank  A.  Reynolds,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17137.    '86.    (i) 

Natural  Cokr,  from  Midlothian,  Virginia. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    (Through  I.  C.  Russell.)    1713a    '86.    (xvni) 

Insects  (over  1,000  species  and  several  thousand  specimens  of  Coleoptera,  Lepidop- 
tera  and  Hemiptera). 

Prof.  Ferrari-Perez,  Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  Puebia, 
Mexico.     17139.     '86.     (x) 

Trout,  Salrelinus  namayctuhf  from  Wytheville,  Virginia. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17140.    '8G.    (vii) 

Shark,  Uiwus  dekayij  about  seven  feet  long. 

Silas  Stearns,  Pensacola,  Florida.    17141.    ^S6.    (vii) 

AouPAD,  OvU  tragelaphua,  in  the  flesh,  from  Africa. 

Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.    17142.    '86.    (iv) 

Invertebrate  Fossil,  Bcumlites  ovatua,  from  Black  Hills,  Dakota ;  for  examination. 

J.  H.  Locke,  North  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire.    17143.    '86.     (xii,  b) 

Insects,  29  species  of  Lepidoptera;  for  examination. 

Howard  L.  Clark,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.     17144.    '86.     (x) 

Minerals  (21  specimens). 

W.  C.  Jirdonston,  Ashe  County,  North  Carolina.     17145.    '86.     (xvi) 

Carboniferous  Fossil,  Allorisma  subcuneata  (a  rotted  specimen). 

W.  C.  Jirdonston,  Ashe  County,  North  Carolina.    17145.    '86.     (xi,  a) 

Stonk  Pipe. 

W.C.Jikdonston,  Ashe  County,  North  Carolina.     17145.    'S6.    (iii) 

Marink  Shells  (25  specimens),  from  Alaska;  also  Tlelixfidelia  Gray,  from  Humboldt 
Bay,  Calif«>rnia. 
C.  H.  Townsknd,  IT.  S.  Fish  CommiHHiou.     17146.     *8().     (lx) 

Mammal  skins  and  skulls,  Rangifer  tarandun,  Tamias  townsendif  and  Eumctopias  siel- 
leri,  from  California. 
C.  H.  Townsknd,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    17146.    '86.     (iv) 

Fishes,  Llmanda  anpera,  Pleuronectes  slellatus,  Podoihecus  aciptnsefj  TiUsia  navaga, 
Gi/mnacanthu8  galeatuSj  Cottua  humilis,  Esox  ludwt,  Thymallua  aigHifer^  CorcgoHut 
quadrilateralis,  C,  merkii  var,  C.  kennicottij  C,  Nelsoni,  Sienodiis  mackenziif  Salve- 
Httu8  fiamaycushj  S.  vialma^  Oncorhyn6hu8  gorbuacha,  Catoaiomus  longiroatria^  from 
Alaska. 

C.  H.  TOWNSEND.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     17146.     '86.     (vii) 

Atlantic  Walrus,  Odobctnns  roamarua  (portion  of  the  skull  and  tibia),  and  also  the 
fonrth  and  fifth  rij^ht  metacarpals  and  fourth  proximal  pbalanx,  with  a  portion 
of  mandible,  of  Polar  bear,  Thalarntoa  mariiimna. 
Lieut.  A.  W.  Grkely,  U.  S.  Army,  Chief  Signsil  Officer.     17147.     \S6.    (xiv) 

Calcite  and  gypsniii.fnmi  California. 

John  Lang,  Lanj;,  Los  Auj^eles  County,  California.     17148.    '86.     (xvi) 
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LOui?<iAN.\  FIf.ijox,  a rdea  tricolor  ruficoHls.     (Exchauge.) 

Di.  B.H.  W A RRBN,W««fc  Chester,  PoQuay Ivan ia.     17149.     *86.     (v,  a) 

Skull  and  bonks  of  Puiorius  ei^ersmannif  from  Lower  Volga;  a  "street  dog"  from 
Jaiffa;  skeleton  of  German  Dachsliand,  apparently  thoroughbred,  from  Berlin. 
(Exchaoge.) 
Prof.  Dr.  A.  Nkhrino,  Berlin,  Germany.     17150.     '86.     (iv) 

MiXKRALS.    (13  specimens.) 

Prof.  H.  Carmicharl,  Brunswick,  Maine.     17ir)l.    *8G.    (xvi) 

SoDALiiK  in  elsBolite-syenite,  from  Litchfield,  Maine. 

H.  K.  MORRELL,  Gardiner,  Maine.     17152.     'Sn.    (xvi) 

Ixvkrtkbratr  Fossils.    (Exchange.) 

Grorob  F.  Maitiikws,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.     171,^»:i.     '8(1.     (xiii,  a) 

Minerals.    (Exchange.) 

Jambs  Mattbrs,  Saint  Peter's,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.     17l.^>4.     ^SG. 

(XVI) 

Microscopic  slidr,  showing  a  scale  of  a  white  perch,  Roocun  americanus  Gm. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Zabriskir,  Nyack,  New  York.     17155.    'tUl    (xxi) 

Bat,  Atalapha  cinerea. 

G.  Noble,  Savannah,  Georgia.    171.56.     '86.     (iv) 

Indian  Arrow-points,  made  of  obsidian. 

A.  F.  Davidson,  Croston,  Marion  County,  Oregon.     17157.    '86.    (iii) 

Lead  and  Silver  Ore. 

GUYMARD  Silver  Lead  Company,  Gnymard,  Orange  County,  New  Jersey. 
17158.    '86.    (xviii) 

Minerals,  with  washed  gravel,  from  the  diamond  fields  of  Africa. 

George  D.  Stoxrstrert,  Birmingham,  Alabama.     17159.    '86.    (xvi) 

Bird-skins  (24),  including  a  fine  series  of  Leucosticte  australis  and  L.  tvphrocotis. 
Dbnis  Gale,  Gold  Hill,  Colorado.     17160.     '86.     (v,  a) 

Insect,  Perla,  sp. 

Denis  Gale,  Gold  Hill,  Colorado.    17160.    '86.    (x) 

BiRDS'-NESTS  AND  EOOS. 

Dbnis  Gale,  Gold  Hill,  Colorado.     17160.     '86.     (v,b) 

Historical  Relics  :  One  indenture  of  H.  R.  Schoolcraft  and  Francis  Picquetto, 
March  18,  18;)3;  appointment  of  H.  R.  Schoolcraft  an  captain  in  the  Michigan 
milita  by  Lewis  Cass,  Governor  of  Michigan,  dated  Juno  30,  18:{3 ;  fashion 
plate,  spring  and  summer  1851,  published  by  F.  Mahan,  with  portraits  of  Henry 
Clay,  M.  Fillmore,  J.  C.  Calhoun,  M.  A.  Root,  Jenny  Lind,  and  P.  T.  Barnum. 
(Deposited.) 
William  . I.  Rhees,  Smithsonian  Institution.     17161.    '86.    (i) 

Hoo  Dber,  Cervus  poroinus,  in  the  flesh. 

Cbntral  Park  Menagerie  (through  W.  A.  Conkliu,  Esq.,  New  York  City). 
17162.    '08.     (IV) 

Historical  Relics  :  Fac-similio  of  General  Washington's  account  of  expenses  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War ;  also  fac-similio  of  a  communication   to  General 
Forbes  proposing  a  plan  of  battle  for  the  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  (now 
PittBbnrgh),  in  1758.     (Deposited.) 
Wm.  J.  Green,  U.  8.  National  Museum.     17163.    '86.     (1) 

Sand  Shark,  Carcharias  littoralit,  Mitch.,  from  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia. 

D.W. Grinder,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17164.    '86.     (vii) 

Jamaica  Fishes,  35  species  (8*2  specimens). 

PUBUC  Museum  of  Jamaica,  Institute  of  Jamaica,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  17165, 
'SB.    (XII) 
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CkIutr,  from  ]3:MtnIis,  near  Ricldarliyttan,  Wof^mannland,  Sweden. 

U.  S.  Gkological  Survey,  Washiugton,  DUtrict  of  Colambia  (through  F.  W 
Clarke).     17166.    W.     (xvi) 
Commission  of  Isaac  Chaancey  as  lientenaat  in  U.  S.  Navy,  signed  by  John  Adams, 
President  of  the  United  States,  June  11,  1799,  parchment.    (Deposited.) 
Wm.  J.  Grrrn,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17167.    '86.     (i) 

Mrtroritr  (2  fragments),  from  Jenny's  Creek. 

G.  M.  Crabtrre,  Lick  Ridge,  Wayne  County,  West  Virginia.     17168.    'SO. 

{XVI) 

Glaciated  Rock  Surface. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,   District  of  Columbia.     17160.    *86. 

(XVII) 

Shells. 

W.  O.  Kmerson,  Uaywards,  California.     17170.    '86.    (ix) 

IIarpy  Eagle,  Tlu-ascBtus  harpyia^  in  the  flesh. 

W.  A.  CoNKLix,  New  York  City.     17171.     '86.     (v,  a) 

Fibrous  Calcite,  from  the  Tombigboe  River,  Alabama. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17172.    '86. 

(XVI) 

Fishes.  Htftnirhombas  cBthalion  (type),  Citarichihya  spihpierus  and  JphorUtia  plagiusa^ 
from  Havauii,  Cuba.    Also  Chatodon  aya,  from  Pensacola,  Florida. 
Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan,  Bloomingtou,  Indiana.     17173.    '86.    (vii) 

Carrying  Basket,  from  Cozumel    Island,  and  a  water  vessel  from  old  Providence 
Island. 
James  E.  Benedict,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    17174.    '86.    (ii,  a) 

Musket  Ball,  furnished  to  the  Savannah  Fenoibles  during  the  war  of  1812,  by  Cap- 
tain James  Hunter. 
C.  J.  Wade,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17175.    '86.     (i) 

DiPTKRA,  Homiptera,  .ind  Hymeuoptera,  from  Jamaica,  and  Pennsylvania. 
F.  W.  Klages,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.     17176.     '86.     (x) 

Ykllow-fin  Grouper,  Epinepl^elus  flavolimhatua  Poey.* 

Silas  Stearns,  Pensacola,  Florida.     17177.     '86.     (vii) 

Fragment  of  the  mosaic  pavomout  at  Tiberius  Place,  PalentineHill,  Rome. 
George  U.BOEHMER,  Smithsonian  Institution.     17178.    '86.    (i) 

"Agouti,"  Desyprocta  isthmica,  in  the  flesh,  from  Central  America. 

AdniiralJ.  E.  Joueit,  U.  S.  N.     (Through  C.  W.  Beckham,  U.  S.  N. )    17179.    '86. 

(IV) 

Military  Pass  issued  to  Wm.  Cooper,  August,  1861,  to  pass  over  the  bridges  aud 
within  the  lines  of   the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  General  Mansfield,  comraandiug. 
(Deposited.) 
Wm.  B.  Cooper,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17180.     '86.     (i) 

Military  Commissions  issued  to  Isaac  Chauncey.     Also  commissions  to  Wolcot 
Chauncoy.     (Deposited.) 
Mrs.  Edwin  Green,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.    17181.     ^86.    (i) 

Chiastolite,  from  Rochester,  New  Hampshire. 

John  I.  Legro,  New  Britain,  Connecticut.     17182.    '86.     (xvi) 

Rock,  exhibiting  markings  probably  caused  by  glacial  action. 
A.  L.  Brace,  Amazonia,  Missouri.     17183.    '86.     (xvii) 

Bird  Skins  (17  specimens),  from  Texas.     (Exchange.) 

T.  McIlwraith,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada.     17184.    '86.     (v,  a) 

North  European  Nut-hatch,  Sitta  europcMf  from  Norway. 

Dr.  L.  Stsjveokr-  it.  S.  National  Moseum.     17185.    '86.    (v,  A) 
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liOGORRTlKAD  SiiKlKK,  Lan'ms  Uidovicianwi. 

Jesse  J.  TURN£R,  Mouut  Carmel,  Illiiioifl.     17188.    '86.     (v,  a) 

Rocks,  from  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Now  York,  Minnesota,  and  Mary- 
laud.    (Exchange.) 
Dr.  G.  H.  Williams,  Baltimore,  Maryland.     17187.    '80.     (xvii) 

SriNNiNG-wiiEKL  and  distaff,  from  Wnrtemberg,  Germany. 

Mrs.  L.S.Wbavkr,  Smithsonian  Institution.     1718^.     '86.     (i,  n) 

Crystatxizkd  Calcitk,  from  Matauzas,  Cuba.     (Exchange.) 

Ward  and  Howkll,  Rochester,  New  York.     17189.     '86.     (xvii) 

Marble,  twelve  onbcs,  six  thin  slabs,  and  one  small  oolnmn,  from  Tate,  Pickens 
Coanty,  Georgia. 

Georgia  Marble  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia.     17190.     '86.     (xvii) 
Photograph  of  three  large  flint  implements. 

Edward  D.  Hicks,  Nashville,  Tennessee.     17191.     '86.     (lu) 

Rocks,  from  Keutncky  and  California. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.    (Through  J. 
8.  Diller.)     17192.    '86.     (xvii) 

Brass  Model  of  a  screw  propeller,  designed  by  and  made  auder  the  direction  of 
Isaac  Dripps,  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  in  1840,  for  the  iron  steam  tug  ^010  Jersey f 
which  was  built  in  England  by  Capt.  John  Ericsson,  and  came  to  America  under 
sail  schooner-rifsged  in  18^,  commanded  by  Captain  Crane,  and  was  the  first  iron 
boat  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Also  a  photograph  showing  original  propelling  and 
steering  devices. 
Isaac  Dripps,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.     17193.     '86.     (i) 

Barb  of  Sting  Ray,  Trygon  dipteruruSf  taken  from  a  specimen  in  San  Diego  Bay,  Cal- 
ifornia. 
W.  Tracy  Eustis,  Boston,  Massachusetts.     17194.     '84.     (vii) 

Toilet  Box  made  of  wood,  decorated  with  minerals  principally  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.   G.  Brown  Goode,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.      17195.      '86. 

(XVI) 

Albino  Dker-skin. 

R.  MacFarlane,  Fort  Chippewyan,  Hudson  Bay  Territory.     17196.    '86.     (i) 

Varanus,  Varanua  bengaleneiSf  from  northern  India. 

Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  (Through 
Arthur  Edwin  Brown,  Esq.  )    17197.     '86.     (xii) 

Opium  Smoking  Outfit,  including  pipes  and  other  apparatus  used  by  the  Chinese. 
(Deposited.) 

PoucE  Department  of  New  York  City     (Through  Hon.  Fitz  John  Porter  ) 
17198.     '86.     (II,  A) 

Materia  Medic  a  (27  specimens). 

Frederick  Stearns  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan.    17199.    '86.    (i) 

Plants.     A  very  valuable  collection  of  Mexican  plants,  containing  over  400  species, 
many  of  which  are  new  to  the  Museum  collection. 
C.  G.  Pringle,  Charlotte,  Vermont.     17200.    '86.     (xv) 

Bird  Nests  and  Eggs  (3  species,  641  specimens).    (Exchange.) 

Capt.  B.  F.  G088,  Powaukeo,  Wisconsin.     (Through  Capt.  Charles  E.  Ben- 
dire.)     17201.     '»).     (v,b) 

American  Egret,  Ardca  egretta,  Omol.(skin),  from  near  Fort  Klamath,  Oregon. 
Collected  by  Dr.  Samukl  Q.  Uojjinson,  U.  S.  Army.    17*^02.     '86.     ( v,  a) 

M0LLU8K8,  Bythinella  atenothyroides,  Dohrn,  fnmi  Ceylon. 

W.  G.  Mazyck,  Charlu:itou,  South  Carolina.     (Through   W.  II.  Dull.)     17203. 
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"  Vadjra/*  tlio  <lianioiid  clnb;  from  Japan. 

Dr.  D.  Umtiiunk  McCaktici:,  Wa8hiii*;ton,  Ditttrict  of  Columbia.     17204.    '86. 

(II,  A) 

CniMNKY  SwiKTS,  Cheetuva  pelatjica  (2  specimens). 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Wooirn  Holl,  MussachnsettR.    17205.   '66.     (v,  a) 

Invertkbratk  Crktackous  F0SSII.S,  from  Sonora  and  Piiebla.  Mexico. 

SeDor  Aouilero,  Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  Mexico.    1720G. 
'86.   (xiii,  B) 

Materia  Mrdica,  and  chemical  preparations. 

Dr.  Thro.  Scuuchardt,  Goerlitz,  Germany.   17207.    '86.    (1) 

Calciie,  and  calcito  crystals  with  bitnminons  coal. 

R.  Ellsworth  Call,  Moline,  Illinois.   17208.    '86.    (xvi) 

Land  and  Frksh-watkr  Mollusks,  from  Manitoba. 

RoiiKRT  Millkr  Christy,  Chignal,  St.  James,  England.     17209.    '86.    (ix) 

Trout,  Salmo  irideus  (^Hpecimens). 

Wm.  Montoomrry,  Verona,  Missonri  (through  U.  8.  Fish  Commission).     17210. 
'86.    (VII) 

Brrast-pin,  ma<le  of  banded  and  moss  agate,  mounted  with  blood  8t«>nr^  in  silver. 
Messrs.  Harkis  and  Schafer,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17211.    tJC. 

(XVI) 

Eggs  of  Archibutco  ferniffineusy  from  northern  Dakota. 

Capt.  B.  F.  Goss,  Pewankee,  Wisconsin.     17212.     '86.     (v,  b) 

Larva  of  grasMhoppor,  Flippiftcus  discoidenSj  or  JET.  phfvuicoplcru^, 
G.  D.  Belt,  Missoula,  Montana.     17213.    '80.     (x) 

Mannikin  of  an  Arab;  prepared  in  Paris  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  the 
Trocaddro  Musde. 
JULKS  Hebrrt,  9  rue  Henri  Jfartiu,  Paris,  France.     17214.     '86.     (11,  a) 

OpirM-SMOKiNG  Outfit,  including  pipes  and  other  apparatus  useil  by  the  Chinese. 
This  outfit  has  been  in  use  au<l  was  confiscated  by  the  police  iu  Sau  Francisco. 
P.  Crowlry,  Chief  of  police,  Sau  Francisco,  California.     17215.     '86.     (n,  a) 

PiCTURR  of  a  sunset  cloud,  viewed  from  Taylor's  Hill,  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
G.  T.  Berg,  Columbia,  South  Carolina.     17216.     ^m.     (xvii) 

Shell,  Unio  anodontoidea. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Newlon,  Oswego,  Kansas.     17217.     '86.     (i) 

Cotton,  raised  by  slave  la'>or  on  the  estate  of  the  late  J.  Harvey  Williamson,  in  Be- 
thesda  Township,  South  Carolina,  in  1802.  This  cotton  was  packed  before  iron 
tics  came  into  use,  and  when  no  roping  was  to  be  had.  Hickory  withes  were  used, 
and  these  are  still  in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  This  is  i,robably  the  oldest 
cotton  iu  the  world,  and  is  certainly  the  only  sample  extant  which  was  raised  in 
the  manner  peculiar  to  the  hard  times  of  the  late  war. 

W.  L.  Roddky  and  Co.,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina.     17218.    '86.     (i) 

Meteoric  Iron  (37  grammes),  from  Glorieta  Mountain,  New  Mexico.     (Exchange.) 
George  F.  Kunz,  New  York  City.     17213.    ^SG.    (xvi) 

Wall  Accretion. 

Colorado  Smelting  Company,  South  Pueblo,   Colorado.    (Through  O.  H. 
Hahn.)     17220.     '86.     (xviii) 

Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  a  collection  comprising  many  of  the  rarer  American    and 
European  Coleoptera. 
John  B.  Smith,  U.S. National  Museum.     17221.     '86.     (x) 

Rkptiles  from  Fort  Custer,  Montana. 

Capt.  Charles  E.  Bendiuk,  U.  S.  A.,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17222.    '86.    (Vl) 
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'"iSHES,  Loia  maculosa,  Hyodon  alosoidcSj  Uranidca  aemiscabraf  Noturus  exiliSy  and  ffy- 
bognathua  placitus  ;  from  Fort  C ante r,  MoDtuua. 
Capt.  Chakles  E.  Brndirk^  U.  S.  A.,  U.  S.  National  Miiseam.    17222.  '86.    (vii) 

tiRD-SKTXS,  67  species  (9i>  spocimotis),  from  various  localitios,  mostly  from  Aastralia. 
(Exchan;;c.) 
Edwaiid  Bartlktt,   Chillington  House,  Maidstone,  Kent,  Eogland.      1722:). 

'«S.      (V,A) 

RON  Mktkouite  Chipping,  from  Scriba,  Now  York ;  iron  meteorite,  from  Brannan, 
Bohemia ;  stoue  meteorite  fra^^ment,  from  L'Aij^Ie,  France.     (Exchange.) 
S.  C.  H.  Bailkv,  Cortland-on-Hud»on,  Now  York.     17224.     'HO.     (xi) 

*KRFORATKD  ANTIQUE  Garnets  (10),  found  in  a  Bohemian  grave. 
Geougk  F.  Kunz,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.     17225.    '86.     (xvi) 

Jatli.vitr  (:)  specimens)  and  quartz  (1  specimen)  from  Minnesota. 

N.  H.  WixcuELL,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.     17226.    '86.     (xvii) 

Joins,   bronze,  brass,  and  copper,  of  Great  Britain  and  the   United  Statoa.    Also  a 
dfcorated  earthenware  platter  made  at  Coburn,  England. 
T.  W.  Sweeny,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17227.     'S.'i.    (i) 

VA^niNGTON  AND  INDEPENDENCE  ToKEN  of  1783  (2  imprcssions). 
S.  A.  Walker,  New  York  City.     17228.     '86.     (i) 

(RONZK  Coins:  One  pfennig,  of  Germany,  1875,  and  two  stotinki  of  Bulgaria. 

W.  C.  GOLDIN,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17229.    '86.     (i) 

)RvoNiAN  Fossils. 

C.  L.  Webster,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.     17230.    Wk    (xiii  a) 

/OMMON  WniTEFisii,  Coregonun  clapeijorndsj  and  mongrel  white6sh,  C,  iuUihce, 
Frank  N.  Clark,  Northville,  Michigan.     172:U.    '86.    (xii) 

*rkh ENSILE  TAILED  MoNKEY,  Cehu8  kypoleucus. 

Barton  and  Logan  Dime  Museum,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.    172:^2. 

•86.     (IV) 

(IRD-EOGS,  9  species  (105  specimens). 

Capt.  B.  F.  Goss,  Pewaukee,  Wisconsin.     17233.     '86.     (v,  B) 

•ba-Waifs,  needs  and  fruits,  washed  ashore  at  the  Palisadoes  plantations,  Jamaica. 
No.  1.  Spondias ;  unknown  m  Jamaica.  No.  2.  Unknown  at  Kow  ;  probably  a  palm. 
No.  3.  Astrocaryam;  unknown  in  Jamaica.  No.  5.  Cahpht/llum  calaba ;  native 
timber  tree.  No.  6.  Mucuna  vrens ;  common  to  the  islands.  No.  8.  Ccsnalpinia 
Banducella;  a  common  sea-shore  plant.  No.  9.  C.Bonduc;  a  common  sea-shore 
plant.  No.  10.  Canavalia  obtusifolia  ;  common  near  the  sea.  No.  11.  JpomeapeS' 
caprce ;  common  near  the  sea.  No.  12.  EcastophyVum  ;  unknown  in  Jamaica.  No. 
13.  Entada  scandena  ;  a  river-side  plant  common  from  scji-level  to  2,000  feet ;  vines 
sometimes  600  feet  long.  'So.  lb.  Ecastophyllum  Broicnei;  Jamaica  sea-coast.  No. 
16.  Mamcaria  aaccifei'a  ;  (**  sea  cocoanut ") ;  seeds  of  a  palm ;  native  of  the  main« 
land  and  Trinidad,  not  native  of  Jamaica.  The  fact  of  seeds  being  washed  ashore 
here  was  noticed  by  Sloanc.  No.  18.  Omphalea  diandra  ;  mainland  T 
Determinations  by  J.  R.  Jackson,  Esq.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  England. 

D.  Morris,  Director  Public  Gardens  and  Plantation,  Jamaica.     17234.     '86. 

(XVII) 

.LBiNO  House  Mouse,  Miis  muaciilHSy  from  Concordia  Parish,  Louisiana. 

W.  C.  Percy,  Jr.,  Black  Hawk,  Louisiana.     17235.     '86.     (iv) 
[air  Worms,  Gore/tus,  sp.,  for  examination. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Smith,  Little  Rock,  Arkansiis.     17236.     'SG.     (xi) 

AXPLES  OP  Earth,  black  sand,  and  gold  dust. 

Allen  D.  Wolcott,  Randolph,  Coos  County,  Oregon.     17237.     '86.     (XVIII) 
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Photograph  of  bauded  hypersthono  andtMiUs  from  Coiiwakiton  CaQon,  Califoruia. 
U.  S.  Gkological  Suuvky,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.     (Throngh  J. 
S.  Dillor.)     17238.    '86.     (xvii) 

Fossils,  type  specimens,  described  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Clarke,  in  Balletiu  No.  16,  from  tbe 
Devonian  system  in  New  York  State.  Aulopora  annectens,  Clarke  (1);  lAngnla 
U'iqueta^  Clarke  (1);  Chonetvs  lepida,  Hall  (1);  Spirifer  Balphegor,  Clarke  (I); 
Sjnrifer  Pluto,  Clarke  (16) ;  Leiorkynchus  Hecate,  Clarke  (13) ;  Modiomorpka  Cktmo9^ 
Clarke  (1) ;  Loxonema  Xoe,  Clarke  (1) ;  Platyofttoma  minutianimaf  Clarke  (6);  Bel- 
krophon  incisuSf  Clarke  (1);  Orthoceras  aciculoidetif  Clarke  (1);  MacroiJ^eilut 
Molochj  Clarke  (1);  PalcBOtrochus  prcBcursory  Clarke  (1):  Orthoceras  Asmodwi, 
Clarke  (1) ;  O.  filosum,  Clarke  (2) ;  O,  Ontario,  Clarke  (2) ;  O.  Mephuio,  Clarke  (1); 
Goniatites  Lutkerif  Clarke  (1) ;  G.  nodi/er,  Clarke  (2) ;  UyoHtheB  NoapolU,  Clarke 
(2);  Ceratiocam  Becc'Aen,  Clarke  (1);  Eichinooarie  FFAi(/leM*,  Clarke  (2);  BeyridM 
DagoHy  Clarke  (1). 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17238.    '86. 

(XIII) 

Ethnological  Objects  collected  among  the  Hoopa  Natano  and  Klamath  Kenack 
Bands  in  northwest  Califoruia. 

No.  1.  Stone  war-knife,  found  in  grave;  obsolete. 

Nos.  2-9.  Stone  knives ;  obsolete. 

No.  10.  Stone  knife,  complete.     Found  in  grave. 

Nos.  11-13.  Horn  chisels;  apiece  of  elk  antler  ground  to  an  edge;  obsolete. 
Formerly  used  to  hollow  out  canoes  and  other  wood-work. 

Nos.  11-17.  Stone  hammers ;  still  in  nse  by  the  old  men,  but  none  of  them  are 
able  to  make  one. 

No.  18.  Hat  of  elk-skin,  tanned  and  painted.  Worn  by  young  men  at  a  dance 
which  is  given  when  they  attain  the  age  at  which  they  are  admitted  to  the  coun- 
cils of  the  bands  (about  twenty  yeare). 

No.  11).  Hat  or  bead  dress,  Indian  money.  A  broad  band  of  buck-skin  em- 
broidered with  pieces  of  skin  from  the  head  of  the  woodpecker,  and  woni  by 
men  at  festal  dances.  It  is  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  in  traffic  is  valued 
at  about  ^30. 

No.  20.  Pillow;  a  wooden  block  used  for  a  pillow;  still  frequently  seen  in  nse 
by  the  old  people. 

Nos.  21-22.  Comb  or  head  scraper;  made  of  elk-bone  or  w^ood.  Used  to  scrape 
vermin  or  dirt  from  the  hair. 

No.  23.  Louse-crusher.  A  j»iece  of  bone  from  the  leg  of  a  deer  used  to  crush 
vermin  in  the  hair  by  placing  it  under  the  hair  and  pressing  it  with  tbe  bone 
comb  or  scraper  (No.  21). 

No.  24.  Fire-drill;  still  in  use  among  the  old  people.  The  drill  is  revolved  l)e- 
tween  the  palms  of  the  hands. 

No. 25.  Pipe  and  case;  in  common  use  among  the  men. 

Nos.  26-27.  Stone  pipes  taken  from  gravels;  obsolete;  very  old. 

No.  28.  Pipe  made  of  wood  and  stone ;  in  common  use;. 

No.  29.  Money-box  ;  umdo  from  a  piece  of  deer  antler.  Used  as  a  receptacle  for 
Dentalium  shells  (Indian  currency). 

No.  30.  A  small  basket  used  to  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  grain  and  grass  seed 
by  tossing  it  in  the  air. 

Nos. 31-32.  Hoppers;  small,  will(»w  baskets  with  an  aperture  at  the  bottom, 
used  in  grinding  acorns  in  connection  with  a  smooth,  flat  Ktone  12  by  18  inches 
in  diameter,  which  is  placed  in  a  large,  shallow  basket  to  catch  the  meal.  A  mill 
consists  of  one  hopper,  one  pestle,  one  large,  shallow  basket,  and  a  flat!^  smooth 
stone. 
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Ethnological  Odjkcts,  etc.— Coutiuiicd. 

Nos.  33-34.  A  willow  babkot,  upeu  work  and  Bballow.    Used  to  serve  boiled  sal- 
mon at  feasts;  still  iu  comiuou  use. 

No.  35.  Haiuijor  of  open  willow  work ;  nsed  by  tbo  women  in  carrying  loads.    It 
is  supported  by  a  band  across  tbe  forebead. 

No. 37.  A  large,  shallow  basket;  nsed  under  the  grind ing-stone  to  catcb  tbe 
meal.     (See  Nos.  31-32. ) 

Nob.  41-46.  Bows,  ariowsi  and  quivers,  of  the  patUTUs  now  commonly  in  nse. 
Tbo  bow  and  arrow  is  now  used  only  iu  t-aking  siiiali  game. 

No.  47.  A  baton  of  basket  work,  carried  by  men  iu  tbe  right  bund  while  danc- 
ing. 

Nos.  48-49.  Paint  mills ;  obsolete ;  very  old. 

Nos. 50-52.  Stone  frying-pans;  in  common  nse. 

No.  53.  Wooden  stool ;  in  common  nse. 

No.  54.  Tobacco-pouch  of  basket-work. 

No.  55.  Olter-skin  and  shell  ornaments.    Worn  by  women  in  the  hair  when 
dancing. 

No.  56.  Woman's  necklace. 

No.  57.  Rattle  nsed  in  dancing;  made  of  deer  hoofs. 

No.  58.  Necklace  of  large  pine  nuts;  worn  by  women. 

No.  59.  Necklace  of  small  pine  nuts;  worn  by  women, 

No.  60.  Hair  brnsh ;  made  of  elk  hair  and  leather. 

No.  61-63.  Dance  dresses,  worn  by  women  at  dances  and  occasions  of  ceremony. 

No.  64.  Man's  deer-skin  cloak. 

No.  65.  Dip-net  used  in  takiug  eels  aud  young  salmon.     Made  of  graHS-fiber 
twine.     (See  78-80.) 

No.  66.  Stone  spoon ;  obsolete. 

No.  67-70.  Stone  baking  dishes,  in  common  nse  by  the  old  people  for  baking 
a  kind  of  pone  made  of  acorn  meal. 

No.  71.  Salmon  spear-heads,  nsed  with  a  pole  and  line.  The  head  detaches 
from  the  pole  when  the  fish  is  struck,  aud  it  is  retrieved  with  tbe  line. 

No.  72.  Shell  necklace ;  worn  by  women. 

No.  73-74.  Aprons  for  women ;  worn  at  dances ;  made  of  grasses  braided  over 
buckskin. 

No.  75-76.  Spoons  in  common  nse. 

No.  77.  Horn  money-box  with  money  {Dentalium  shells). 

No.  78.  Seine  twine  of  grass  fiber.     (See  No.  bO. ) 

No.  79.  Grass  fiber.  Each  blade  of  grass  (No.  80)  produces  two  strands  of  fiber. 
It  is  stripped  when  the  grass  is  green  by  scrapiug  with  the  thumb-nail,  or  a  mus- 
sel-shell fastened  on  the  thumb,  and  is  twisted  into  a  cord  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand  on  tbe  thigh. 

No.  80.  Grass  from  which  fiber  No.  79  is  taken. 

No.  81.  Grass  nsed  in  the  manufactnre  of  baskets.    (See  Nos.  88-93,  100-102.) 

No.  82.  Pad,  to  protect  the  forehead  in  carrying  heavy  loads. 

No.  83.  A  talisman.    A  stone  knife-blade  with  a  wra2)piug  of  otter-skin.    This 
particnlar  kind  of  stone  is  held  in  great  veneration,  and  is  said  to  be  brought 
from  a  long  distance.     It  is  not  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Hoopa,  so  far  as  is 
known. 
No.  84.  Ermine  skin. 

No.  85.  Stone.    The  size  nned  in  cooking  sow-heads — a  kind  of  acorii  n^asli.    It 
1(1  epoked  in  i^  basket  (No.  lOG)  by  droppi^ig  tbe  beatetl  stones, 
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No.  W5.  A  Rinlle  of  woven  grass;  woru  by  woiueu. 

No.  87.  Seine  needle. 

No.  86-93.  Caps  for  women ;  woven  of  grass,  (see  No.  81),  except  the  black, 
wbiub  is  woven  of  tbe  stems  of  the  maidou-bair  fern. 

No.  94-117.  Salmoa  disbes.     (See  No.  33-34.) 

No.  98-99.  Disbes  for  serving  sow-bow  (acoru  masb)  at  feasts. 

No.  100-102.  Fancy  baskets. 

No.  103.  Mat  of  woven  grass. 

No.  104.  Paddle ;  used  to  ceremonioasly  stir  the  dish  of  sow-how  while  cooking 
for  a  feast. 

No.  106.  Basket  in  which  sow-how  is  cooked  with  heated  stones.  * 

No.  107.  Common  hunting  bow. 

No.  108.  Large  hamper  for  storing  acorns,  clothing,  etc.  * 

No.  109-110.  Two  marmot  skins. 

No.  111.  Hand  adze  with  stone  handle,  very  old;  formerly  nsed  in  hollowing 
ont  log  canoes  and  other  wood-work ;  still  rotniued  in  use  by  the  old  men. 

No.  112-114.  Pestles  of  stone ;  in  common  nso.     (See  Nos.  31-32.) 

No.  115.  Hand-spear  used  in  killing  salmon  in  shallow  water,  in  the  rapids. 

No.  lit).  Hair  pins,  obsolete;  formerly  ^vorn  by  the  men  in  the  braid  of  hair  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  the  point  projecting  to  prevent  the  braid  being  grasped  by 
an  enemy.     Chinese. 

No.  117.  Indian  money.  Skins  of  the  woodpecker  arranged  to  bo  worn  at  a 
dance;  current  value,  $25  to  $40  in  trade. 

No.  118.  Basket  for  cooking  sow-how.     (See  No.  106.) 

No.  119.  Punier  in  which  infants  are  packed  and  carried. 

No.  120.  Elk-skin  armor;  native  name  **  Cue-it-wul."  Worn  by  warriors  in 
battle  us  protection  from  arrows;  now  nearly  obsolete.  This  suit  has  been  woru 
by  several  generations,  and  bns  been  worn  in  some  of  the  modern  battles  with 
the  whites.  The  cusks  and  triangular  figures  are  intended  to  denote  tbe  number 
of  enemies  slain  and  captives  taken.*  It  is  woru  so  as  to  cover  the  left  side,  with 
the  left  arm  through  the  slot  and  the  head  through  the  opening  and  the  tie  on  the 
right  shoulder,  and  it  is  albo  tied  below  tbe  right  arm.  The  arrow-outs  and 
bullet  murks  were  received  in  buttle. 

No.  121.  Suit  of  armor.  Wattles  and  twine  woven  and  boiiud  with  buckskin  ; 
native  name  "  Klnig-klicyst-e-cue-it-wul."  Worn  in  battle  to  protect  the  body; 
it  is  tied  across  tbe  breast  from  loft  to  right ;  tbe  red  lines  denote  the  number  of 
enemies  slain  or  captives  taken,  also  tbe  rank  of  the  wearer.  This  class  of  armor 
was  in  common  use  among  the  Natauo  and  Keuuck  Indians  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  fire-arms,  but  is  now  nearly  obsolete.  This  is  the  only  complete  suit  I 
have  beei.  able  to  obtain. 

No.  122.  Native  name,  **  Mik-klikt-okt."  Tool  for  chipping  flint,  used  in  mak- 
ing stone  arrow-heads.  The  work  is  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  a  buckskin  pad,  and  the  chips  are  flaked  off  by  pressing  on  the  edge  of 
the  flint  with  this  tool  held  iu  the  right  hand,  the  bull  of  the  handle  resting  in 
the  palm. 

No.  123.  Arrow  straighten er  ;  native  name,  "  Mitch i-nat-kea-kus."  This  tool 
is  used  to  straighten  arrow-shafts.  The  shaft  is  passed  through  the  slot  and  the 
workman  looks  along  it  with  his  eye  and  nips  it  with  the  tool  where  it  is  crooked. 
They  go  over  the  arrows  with  the  straightener  several  times  while  working  them 
down  with  a  knife,  and  they  also  carry  a  straightener  to  straighten  their  arrows 
that  become  warped  iu  use. 

No.  124.  Gambling  tools  (sticks),  Kenuck  (Klamath);  native  name,  "  Kin-nah- 
e-lah."  A  bunch  of  small  wands,  one  of  which  has  a  black  band  around  the  center. 
The  game  is  played  by  any  number  that  wish  to  eu^a^o  iu  betting.     It  is  plaved 
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by  two  dealers,  sitting  opposite  encb  other  on  a  blanket,  each  backed  by  two  or 
more  singers  and  a  driinimer.  The  game  commences  by  one  of  the  dealers  taking 
the  sticks  in  both  bands,  aboat  equally  divided,  and  holding  them  behind  his  back 
and  in  that  position  shuffling  them  from  hand  to  hand,  after  which  be  brings 
them  in  front  of  his  body  with  both  hands  extended  and  the  sticks  grasped  so 
the  players  can  not  see  the  centers.  The  opposite  dealer  clasps  his  hands  together 
two  or  three  times  and  points  to  the  hand  which  ho  thinks  holds  the  stick  with 
the  black  center.  Should  he  guess  correctly  bo  takes  the  deal  and  holds  it  until 
his  opponent  wins  it  back  in  like  manner.  For  each  failure  a  forfeit  is  paid,  also 
the  dealer  pays  a  forfeit  when  he  loses  the  deal.  Friends  of  each  party  make  out- 
side bets  on  the  dealers ;  each  dealer's  band  pluys  and  sings  as  long  as  he  holds 
the  deal. 

No.  125.  Gambling  tools  (sticks),  Katano  (Hoopa)  Indians;  native  name, 
**  Kin-nah-e-lah.''  This  game  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  described  in  No.  124, 
except  they  use  a  smaller  number  of  sticks  aud  the  joker  is  blacked  only  in  the 
center,  the  balance  at  both  ends  and  center.     Both  games  are  called  Kin. 

No.  126.  Head  pad  worn  to  protect  the  head  while  packing. 

Lieut.  P.  H.  Ray,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Gaston,  California.     17239.    '86.     (ii.  A) 

Chemical  Materials  showing  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  from  the 
raw  material  to  the  finished  products.     Also  specimens  of  Epsom  salts  from  the 
same  raw  material,  and  Kieserite  from  the  Stiissfort  mines. 
Columbia  Chemical  Works,  Brooklyn,  New  York.     17240.    '86.    (i; 

Fluor-spar. 

J.  F.  Cummins,  Golconda,  Pope  County,  Illinois.     17241.    '86.     (xvi) 

Wood-rat,  Neotoma  Jioridana, 

G.  Noble,  Savannah,  Georgia.     17242.    '86.     (iv) 

Casts  of  Faces  (15). 

Dr.    Otis    U.   Bacheler.     (Through  Charles  Jensen,.  New   Hampton,   New 
Hampshire.     17213.    '86.    (ii) 

Black- headed  Paralote,  Paralotua  melanocephaluSf  from  Australia. 

Dr.  L.  Stejnkgbr,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17244.    *ii6,    (v,  a) 

Lepidoptrra,  from  Texas. 

A.  Bolter,  Chicago,  Illinois.     17245.    '86.    (x) 

Coix.    A  Mormon  live-dollar  gold  piece,  from  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Joseph  Libuey,  West  Washington^  District  of  Columbia.     17246.    '86.     (i) 

Fossil  leaves  from  a  coal  mine  shaft,  55  feet  deep,  1,300  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

J.  D.  HoFF,  Elsinore,  California.     17247,    'S6.    (xiv) 
Insect,  StrateguaJulianuSf  Bnrm. 

C.  H.  MaUK,  Tombstone,  Arizona.     17248.     '86.     (x) 
Shark,  Hexanohus  griseus, 

D.  M.  Ethbridge,  Keeper,  Currituck  Inlet  Lifo-Saviiig  Station,  North  Caro- 
lina.    17249.    '86.     (VII) 

Glacial  Bird's  Eye  Limestone,  found  at  Henderson  Bay,  Jetfersou  County,  New 
York. 
D.  8.  Marvin,  Watertowu,  Now  York.     17250.    hO.    (xvii) 

Mbst  and  Eggs  (4)  of  Dickcissol,  Spiza  americana. 

W.  H.  Adams,  Elmore  County,  Illinois.     17251.    ^SG.    (v.D) 

Shells,  Uido  rectus,  U,  luteolus^  U.plicaiuSf  U.  phaseolus^  U,  cornutusy  U,  obluiimn,  aud 
U,  coepiMeui. 
Dr.  W.  8.  Newlon,  Oswego,  Kansas.     17252.     '86.     (ix) 

Cotton  and  Worsted  Goods,  dyeil  with  co.il-tar  colors. 

H.  Sai^toxstall,  Paci tic  MilU,  B)dtou,  Massachusetts.     172*3.    '8J.    (i) 
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BiKD  8kins  from  the  PhillipincH,  Ciincuma  Unrogaster,  Cacatua  hoBmaturopifgiat  Tani/g. 
vathuH  lozonictmSy  PrtonUuniH  dincuruSj  Drjfooocoyx  harringtotii,  Picu9  {Dendropiau) 
giitturaiist    Pious  {Dcndropicus)  javensis  hargitti,   Pious   (Chloropiooides)    evereiU 
(Hp.)y  Aloedo {Halcyon)  cganopectiMf  Aloedo  {Cegx)  ruhra^  Mcropshioolwr^  EurffosUimns 
orientalis,  Prionochilus  percussusj  Cyrtostomos  aurora^  Irema  Uocedati,  Oriolus  xan- 
th4)»otus,  liuchunga  leucophan,  Pants  (Machlolophus)  amahiliSf  Corvus  pnaillitSt  Pit- 
lopus  {Leucotreron)  gironieri,  Treron  naMcay  Megapodius  cumingiij  Ardea  (Huiorides) 
javani<;af  Erythra  phamicura.    From  Cocbiii-china:  Palasomia  lalkamif  Megalmma 
haiiitaocphalaj  Oriolus  diffusus^  Buchahga  UucogenySj  Lanius  oristatus,  Ckalcatteikapec- 
ioraliSy  Passer  Jugijvr us,  Crypsirhina  varians,  Ardcola  leucoptera,  Sterna  meloHaucketi. 
Froui Madagascar:  Polyhoroidesmadagascarifinsis,  Asiurfranoesiij Scops mendanensiSj 
Coracopsis  ohscura,  Coracopsis  nigra,  Poliopsitia  oana,  Poliopsitta  oaffo,  Leptosomus 
afer,  Coua  cuTulea,  Coua  cnslata,  Corythomis  cristaius  vintsioides,  Ispiditta  madagas- 
cariensis,  Brachypteraci€Uf  leptosomus,  Brachypteracias  squavuger,  Bemieria  madagas- 
carieiisiSf  llypnipetes  matlagasixiriensis,  Hartlauhia  madagaseariensis,  Euryceros  pre- 
vosli,   Artamia  viridis,  Leptoplerus  ckabert,  Artamia  leuoooephala,  Tylas  edwardsi, 
Vanga  curvirosira,  Cganolanius  tricolor,  Calioalious  madagasoariensis,  Caprimulgus 
madagascariensis,  Corvus  soapulatus,  Merops  saperoiliosus,  Foudia  madagasoariensis, 
Funingus  madagasoariensis,  Vinago  australis,  Charadrius  percuarivs.      From  May- 
uttc :  Astur  brutus,  Leptosomus  a/er,  Funingus  sganzini.     From  Africa :  Haliatus 
votifer,  Chalcomitra  gutturalis,   Strvptopclia  levaillanti,    Froiu  Cape  Horu,  Pata- 
gonia: Phrygilusgayi,  (iraculus  carunculatus.     (Excbauge.) 
M.  MiLNK  Edwards,  Muse^  d'bistoiro  uaturelle,  Paris,  France.     17254.    86. 

(V.A) 

Model  of  a  Hinall  puolilonoar  Pueblo  Alto,  Cbaco  Cafiou,  New  Mexico. 

IJuRKAU  OF  Ethnology,   Wasbington,  District  of  Columbia.      17^^55.     '86. 

(If,  A) 

TuMoit — myoma — taken  from  a  sbad.     "Tbis  tumor  seems  t4>  be  composed  of  fibrous 

tissue  iu  part,  and  was  doubtless  caused  by  some  irritating  body  swallowed  by  the 

sbad  a  good  wbile  ago.     The  specimen  is  a  novelty  iu  animal  pathology.    It 

probably  grew  from  one  side  of  the  intestine.''* 

Golden  and  Smith,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     1725G.     *86.     (xxii) 

Akgkntink,  Argentina  sp.     Found  on  the  bcacb  near  Fletcher  Neck  Life-saving  Sta- 
tion, Maine.     A  rare  visitor  on  our  coast. 
E.  11.  Bunker,  Biddeford  Poll,  Maine.     17258.    '86.     (vn) 

Plants  (15  Alpine  species),  from  the  White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire. 
Walter  Deane,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.     17259.    '86.     (xv) 

Plants  (about  300  species)  from  North  Carolina,  a  locality  rarely  visited  by  botan- 
ists. 

'  Gerald  McCarthy,  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17260. 
'86.     (XV) 

Plants  (343  species)  from  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     (Tlirough 
Frank  Tweedy.)     17261.     'SG.    (xv) 

American  Smelt,  Osmcrus  mordax. 

W.  C.  Harris,  New  York  City.     17262.    '86.     (vii) 

Marine  Invertebrates  collected  by  the  U.  S  Steamer  Enterprxse,  A.  S.  Baker  com- 
mauding,  during  her  cruise  from  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  t<»  the  United  States, 
in  the  South  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 
BureauopNavigation,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17263.     '86.     (xi) 
•  Heport  of  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A.,  Curator,  Army  Medical  Museum. 
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California.  Mountain  Trout,  Salmo  irideua.    Hatched  and  raised  at  Wytheville, 

Virginia. 

U.  8.  Fish  Commission,  WashiDgton,  District  of  Columbia.    17264.    ^86.    (vu) 
IvoRT-BiLLKD  WOODPECKER,  CampephUus  prinoipal'iBf  9  (head). 
E.  C.  Greenwood,  Marco,  Florida.    17265.    '86.    (xn) 

Hatrria  Medioa.    Mlephanta  rhtza,  a  rare  drag. 

Thomas  Christy,  London,  England,  17266.    '86.    (i) 

Iron  Speisse. 

O.  H.  Hahn,  Sonth  Paebl«,  Colorado.    17267.    '86.    (xvm) 

Pearl  Baits  of  varions  kinds.    Old  and  carious. 

W.  Holberton,  New  York  City.    17268.    '86.    (i) 

MiNKRAi«  Cabinet  (20  specimens). 

H.  A.  Tammkn,  Denver,  Colorado.    17269.    '86.    (XYi) 

Meteoric  Iron  and  Stone  (8  specimens). 

Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  Nashville,  Tennessee.    17270.    '86.    (XYi) 

HiNERALS,  (58  specimens).    (Exchange.) 

ProC  B.  K.  Emerson,  Amherst,  Massachusetts.    17271.    '86.    (xvi) 

BoCKB  (56  specimens).    (Exchange.) 

Profl  B.  K.  Emerson,  Amherst,  Massachusetts.    17271.    '86.    (xyn) 

Artist's  proof  of  the  engraving  of  General  Grant,  by  Marshall. 

Hubbard  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    17272.    '86.    (i) 

Mortuary  Medal.     Mar^chal  de   Ligne,  Marshal  of  France.    Cabt  from  cannon 
oaptored  by  Napoleon  I,  and  issued  to  some  of  the  invalids  of  the  French  veteran 
corps. 
Paul  Beckwith,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri.    1/273.    '86.    (i) 

Aroyrodite,  from  which  was  obtained  the  new  metal,  Gtormanium ;  from  Himmels- 
ftirsty  near  Brand,  Freiberg,  Saxony. 
W.  F.  Hillebrand,  U.  S.  Geologic&l  Survey.     17274.    '86.    (xvi) 

"  Caranna  Resin,"  used  by  the  natives  of  Central  and  South  America  for  appli- 
cations to  sores,  braises,  cuts,  and  for  reducing  swellings  and  glandular  en- 
largements. 
Frederick  Stearns  and  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan.    17275.    '86.    (i) 

Tusk  of  Elephant,  Loxodon  afrioanus,    A  section  prepared  from  the  part  of  the  tusk 
of  "  Jambo,"  which  was  buried  in  his  head. 
HAnry  a.  Ward,  Rochester,  New  York.    17276.    '86.    (xii) 

Red-tailed  Hawk,  Buteo  horealis. 

John  K.  Walker,  Parkersburgh,  Dlinois.    17277.    '86.    (v) 

SoAPSTONE  Bowl,  found  in  opening  a  soapstoue  quarry  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Potomac  River,  about  7  miles  above  West  Washington,  District  of  Colombia. 
John  W.  Brock,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.     17278.    '86,    (in) 

Decorticated  Tree  Trunks. 

John  W.  Brock,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.      17278.    '86.    (iiv) 

Calcitb  Crystals  attached  to  coal. 

R.  Ellsworth  Call,  Moline,  niinois.     17279.    '86.    (xvi) 

Trenton  Fossils. 

W.  A.  Finkklnberg,  Winona,  Wisconsin.     17280.    '86.    (xiu,  a) 

Cage  Bird,  Ckjf§oii$  leucocephalus. 

Robert  Ridgway,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17281.    '86.     (y,  a) 

J2bd^taiijed  H^wk,  Buteo  harealia, 

J.  Sc^KcK,  Mount  Carmel,  Illinois.     17282.     '86.     (V,  a) 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt  2 49 
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Devonian   Fossils   (GO    epecimens). 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District   of  Colnmbift.    (Throogh 
CD.  Walcott.)    17283.     '86.    (xm,  a) 

Carboniferous  Fossils,  from  Eastern  Tennessee  (83  specimens). 

U.  S.   Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Colambia.    (Throngb 
C.D.Walcx)tt.)     17284.     '80.     (xiu,  a) 

Bird  Skins  c26  specimens),  from  Soath  America.    (Exchange.) 
H.  K.  COALE,  Chicago,  Illinois.     17285.    '86.    v,  a) 

Fossils:    Devonian,  Silarian,  and  Ordovician  (3,500  specimens),  from  Indiana  and 
Kentucky. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Colamhia.     17286.    '86. 
(xui,  a) 

Eggs  of  mud  miunow,  Umlyra  limi, 

W.  r.  Seal,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    17287.    '86.    (xxi) 

Fossil  Plants  (7  specimens),  from  the  southern  slope  of  Cumberland  Mountain. 
C.  D.  Walcott,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     17288.    '86.    (xv) 

Fossil  Plants  (6  specimens),  from  near  Wales,  Utah. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Wjiitk,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     17289.    '86.     (xiv) 

Monkey,  Cercocabus  alhigena,  from  the  Congo  region,  Africa. 

Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  (Through 
Arthur  Edwin  Brown,  Esq.)     17290.     '86.     (iv) 

Bird  Skins,  51  species  (524  specimens),  from  the  Bahamas.* 

U.  S.  Fisii  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columhia.    17291.    '86.    (v,  a). 

Nests  o{  Tardus  mtistelimiaj  Mimus  polyglottoSj  Ciatothorus paluBiriSf  Geothlypi8  tricJMtt 
yirco  olivacaiSy  Mchsjnsa  fasciata^  Spizella  BocialiSj  Setophaga  ruticilla,  Cantopiu 
virensj  and  Spiuus  iriHtis. 
C.  R.  Radcliffe,  New  York  City.     17292.    '86.     (v,  b) 

PuoTOGRAPU  of  a  tooth  of  mammoth,  ElepkM  sp^,  found  one  mile  from  Arlington, 
Oregon,  at  an  altitude  of  six  or  eight  hundred  feet,  in  clay  ahout  twelve  feet  deep. 
James  W.  Smith,  Alkali,  Oregon.     17293.     '86.     (xii) 

Stalagmites  (2  specimens). 

Alexander  R.  Shepherd,  Batopilas,  Mexico.     17294.    '86.    (xvu) 

Fungus,  a  curious  specimen. 

Alexander  R.  Shepherd.  Batopilas,  Mexico.     17294.    '86.    (xv) 

Antique  Potiery,  minute  but  interesting  specimens. 

Rev.  David  F.  Watkins,  Guadalajara,  Mexico.    17295.    '86.     (ii,B) 
Picture  of  a  inonbadcn  ste.imor,  and  one  purse-net. 

Daniel  F.CnuKCH,  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island.     17296.     '86.     (i) 

Indian  Stone  Axes,  from  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvauia.    (Exchange.) 
A.  F.  WoosTER,  Norfolk,  Connecticut.    17297.     '8G.     (ill) 

Wool  raised  in  Australia. 

G.  W.  Griffin,    U.  S.  Consul,  Sydney,   Australia.      (Through  Department  of 
State.)     17298.    'S().     (i) 
Meteoric  Iron,  from  Tennessee. 

Academy  of  Natural   Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.     17299.    '86. 

(XVI) 

Spinning- Wheel,  from  Ohio. 

Charles  Beck,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17300.    '86.     (i) 
Nest  of  Golden- wingod  Warbler,  llvlmiulhophafja  chrysoptera  Linn.,  from  Petersburg, 
Virginia. 

U.  S.  Geological   Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     (Through 
Charles  W.  Richmond.)     17301.    'ad.     (v,  b) 

■^ • • —  ^m  I  I  . 

■         ■      ■■        ■     ^^^M^^ 

•  •  See  report  of  Department  of  Birds,  p.  156. 
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Akrowubads  (8),  from  Lehigh  Island. 

A.  F.  Bbrlin,  AUeatown,  Pennsylvania.     17302.    'dG.     (iii) 

Insects:  Trogtu  Bileifif  Dioeroa  tef%ebro8af  and  Fachyta  montioolaf  rare  species. 
W.  W.  Hill,  Albany,  Now  York,     17303.    'S6.    (x) 

Boring  of  Manarthrum  malij  in  red  oak. 

£.  A.  SCHWARZ,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17304.    '86.    (x) 

Bird  Skins:  Cgpseloidea  niger,  CallUte  floridana  (the  only  example  in  any  American 
collection),  Euphonia  gracilis  $ ,  and  Pipra  coraoina  ^ . 
Jos£  G.  Zblbdon,  San  Jos^,  Costa  Rica.    17305.    '86.    (v,  a) 

Ethnological  Objects  :  Nepaul  kookrie  sheath,  containing  broad  knife  for  ase  as 
a  weapon;  2  small  knives  used  in  eating,  and  a  purse  or  bag  for  money,  from 
Nepaul,  India. 
WiLUAM  H.  Dall,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     17306.    '86.     (ii,  a) 

Double-headed  Snakb. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Spainhour,  Lenoir,  North  Carolina.     17307.    *d6,    (vi) 

Indian  Implement,  egg-shaped  and  made  of  iron  ore. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Spainhour,  Lenoir,  North  Carolina.    17307.    '86.    (iii) 

Menhaden,  Brevaortia  tyrannus. 

Daniel  T.  Church,  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island.     1730a    '86.    (vii) 

Bird  Skinb.  A  valuable  and  interesting  collection,  consisting  chiefly  of  desiderata 
from  South  America,  nearly  all  of  whi  ch  are  new  to  the  Mnseum  collection.  The 
collection  consists  of  the  following  specimens:  Turdus  dlicice  Baird,  Merida; 
Turduagigas  palliditentria  Berl.  M.  S.,  Merida ;  Henicorhina  hilaria  Berl.  and  Tacz., 
^,  Cayandeled;  Thryophilus  longiroatris  (Vieill.),  Bahia;  Thryotharua  aclateri 
Tacz.,  Bogota;  Troglodytea  atriatulua  Jjikfr.,  Bncaramanga;  Baaileuterua'oahaniai 
Berl.,  Merida;  Seiophaga  alhifrona  Scl.  and  Salv.,  Merida;  Coniroatrum  airoeya- 
netfiH  Lafr.,  $ ,  Tambillo;  Campaoconia  aumptuoaa  cyanoptera  (Cab.),  ^ ,  Chagnarpa- 
ta;  Campaocoma  aumptuoaa  cyanoptera,  $,  Cayandeled;  Nemoaia  ornata  Scl.,  9, 
Cayandeled ;  Buarremon  caatanei/rona  Scl.  and  Salv.,  Merida ;  Saltator  auperdliaria 
(Spiz),  Pebas;  Orcheaticua  aier  (Qml,)  =  Tanagra  olivina  Scl.,  jnv.,  Bncara- 
manga; Chryaomitria  aiemirculzii  Berl:  and  Tacz. ^,  Guayaquil;  CyanooiUa  meri- 
dana  Scl.  and  Salv.,  Merida;  Cyanocorax  afflnia  aclateri  (Heine),  Baranqnilla;  Eua- 
carthmua  impiger  Scl.  and  Salv.,  Bncaramanga;  Myiarchua  pelzelni  Berl.,  Bahia; 
Elainea  meaoleuca  Cab.  and  Heine,  $,  Taguara;  Fipreola  melanolama  Scl.,,^, 
Merida;  Fipreola  melanoloema,  ^ ,  Merida;  Furnariua  agtiatua  Scl.  and  Salv.,  Ba- 
ranqnilla; TAripop^a^a  ac/a tori  Berl.,  Taguara;  Fhilydor  atriaticollia  Scl.,  $,  Ma- 
poto ;  Thamnophilua plumbeua  Scl.,  ^  jnv. ,  Rio  Tigre ;  Thamnophilua  unicolor  (Scl.), 
^ ,  Cayandeled ;  Thamnophilua  multiatriatua  Lafr.,  ^ ,  Bncaramanga ;  Myrmeciza 
aquamoaa,  Pelz.,  $,Sta.  Catarina;  Scytalopua  fuacoidea  Lafr.,  Chili;  Fetaaophora 
anaia  (Less.),  Merida;  Fetaaophora  cyanotia  (Bourc),  $,  (f),  Merida;  Bourcieria 
conradi  (Bonrc),  i ,  Menda ;  Eriocnemia  amaragdinipectua  Gould.,  ^ ,  San  Rafael ; 
Amazilia  warazewicsi  hraccata  (Heine),  Merida;  Amazilia  warazewiozi,  Fanyohlora 
atenuraCah,  and  Heine,  ^ ,  jr.,  Merida;  Chcetocercua  roa(B  (Bourc.  and  Muls.),  <^,  jr., 
and  9  ad.  Merida;  Lurocalia  nattereri  (Tern.),  S.  Brazil;  Hydropaalia  furdfera 
(Vieill.),  ^,  Sao  Laurengo;  Stenopaia  cayennenaia  (Gmel.), ^,  Roraima;  Conurua 
raaeifrona  Gray,  $,  Tarapoto;  Bolborhynchua  monachua  (Bodd.),  La  Plata;  Bro- 
togerya  jugularia  (Deville),  Yguitos;  Brotogerya  t«i  (Gml.), ^,  Nauta;  Symium 
auinda  (Vieill.),  Taguara,  Columba plumbea  (Vieill.),  9 ,  Taguara ;  Chamapetea  gou- 
doii  (Less.),  ^,  Cayandeled;  Tinamua aolitariua  (Vieill.),  Blumenau ;  Crypairkina  va- 
rianaf  Java;  Xanthodira  flamcollia^  Malabar;  Geocichla  cyanotua.  East  India; 
Gallinago  ii7i7«o?ii,  Merida ;  Helminthophaga  chrysopt^a^  ilerUXa;  Turdua  luulatua 
(T),  Guatemala  and  Ecuador;  lache  latiroatria^  and  lache  sp.  (?),  Tros  Marias. 

Museum  Hans  vox  Berlepscii,  MUnden,  Province  of  Hanover,  Germany.     17309. 
'86.     (V  A) 
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Spkcimens,  illustrating  the  manafaotare  of  cotton  thread. 

WiLLiMANTic  Linen  Co3fPANY,  Willimantic,  Connecticut.    17310.    '86.    (i) 

Lizard,  Coleonyx  rariegatui  Bd.,  from  Mohave,  Kern  Coanty,  CalifomiA. 
A.  KoBBLE,  Los  Angeles,  California.     17311.     '86.    (vi) 

HoLOTUUREANS,  Thyonella  gemmaia,  var.,  from  Beaufort,  North  Carolina. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Howell,  Baltimore,  Maryland.    17312.    '86.    (xi) 

Artist's  Proofs  of  lithograph  of  General  Grant's  Arabian  horses.    (4) 
Randolph  Huntington,  Rochester,  New  York.    17313.  '86.    (iv) 

COLEMANITE. 

Prof.  Henry  G.  Hanks,  San  Francisco,  California.    17314.    '86.    (xvi) 

Serpentine  and  calcite,  from  Canada. 

William  H.  Dall,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    17315.     '86. 

Pigmy  Sperm  Whale,  Kogia  hrevicepa, 

George  Sayers,  Keeper,  Sea  Isle  City  Life-Saying  Station,  Sea  Isle  City,  New 
Jersey.     17316.   '86.     (vii) 

Furnace  Slag,  from  Coal  Creek,  Tennessee. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    (Through  Dr. 
O.  B.  Reese.)    17317.     '68.     (xvii) 

Photographs  of  Osage  and  Ute  Indians.    (17.) 

Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Was  hington,  District  of  Columbia.   17318.  '86.   (ii,  a) 

Glass-ware.    **  Pomona"  vases,  etc. 

New  England  Glass  Works.    (Through  M.  W.  Beveridge,  Washington^  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.)    17319.    '86.    (I) 

Worm- TUBES,  from  a  spring  near  Lititz,  Pennsylvania. 

H.  A.  Brickenstein,  Linden  Hall  Seminary,  Lititz,  Lancaster  County,  Peon- 
sylvauia.     17320.    '86.    (xi) 

California  Salmon,  Oncarhynchtu  chouicha,  And  Steel-head  Salmon,  Salmo  gairdneri. 

E.  G.  Blackford,  New  York  City.    17321.     '86.    (vii) 
Ring-tailed  Monkey,  Atelea  araohnoidesy  in  the  flesh. 

Barton  &  Logan,  Dime  Museum,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17322. 

'86.     (IV) 

Coins.  Spanish- American  silver  dollar,  1769.  Spanish  two-real  piece ;  xii-shilliug 
silver  coin  of  Danish  West  Indies,  1740 ;  nickel  penny  of  Jamaica,  1869 ;  and 
Massachusetts  copper  cent.     (Deposited.) 

A.  A.  Duly,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17323.    '86.     (i) 

Carboniferous  Fossils. 

W.C.  Knight,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.     17324.    '86.     (xiii,  a) 

Rbd-i<U£AST£D  Merganser,  Merganser  serrator. 

JoiiN  Jensen,  Wood's  Holl,  Massachusetts.     17;^5.    '86.    (v,  a) 

Rusty  Gkackles,  Scohcophagusferrngineus  (2  skulls). 

W.  H.  Babcock,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17326.     '86.     (vin) 

Reptiles.  Eutcenia  sirtalis,  liana  paluatris^  R.  cateahianay  R.  ailvaticaf  R,  cZamato,  and 
Bufo  lentiginosus. 

U.  S.  Geoix)gical  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     (Through  H. 
W.  Hensliaw.)     17:i27.     Wk     (vi) 

Half-Guinea  of  Greut  Britain,  George  111.,  1790.    (Copy  in  bra.s8.) 
Joseph  Sessford,  Smithsonian  lustitutiou.     17328.     '86.     (i) 

Arrowheads  made  by  a  foot-treadle  machine. 

George  E.  Sellers,  Bowles villo,  Illinois.     17329.     'S6.    (ii) 

Pkkssed  Sulphide  of  silver  iu   the  form  iu  which  the  silver  in  recovennl  from  the 
leaching  .solution. 
Fhxd.  W.  Taylor,  Lake  Valley,  New  Mexico.     17330.    '87.     (xvui) 
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Ancikxt  Sculptured  Stonk  brought  to  the  United  States  by  Commander  Skinner, 
U.  S.  N.     (3  pieces.) 
Mrs.  W,  HsMPHiLL  Jones,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17331.    *86.    (i) 

Confederate  Captain's  Uniform  coat  of  Company  "H,"  Twenty-fourth  Regiment, 
Virginia. 
O.  W.  Barrow,  Danville,  Virginia.     18332.     '86.    (i) 

Photograph  of  the  Berlin  Archeopteryx  (full  size).    (Exchange.) 

Mrs.  G.  Brown  Goode,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17333.    *S6.    (xii) 

One-Dollar  Bill,  Colonial  Bank  of  Canada,  May  8,  1839. 

J.  Benjabon  Clayton,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17334.    '86.    (i) 

Red  Settbr,  Cani»  familiaria, 

James  T.  Walker,  Palmyra,  New  York.    17335.    '86.    (iv) 

Jumping  Mouse,  Zapus  hudsonius, 

J.  M.  C.  Eaton,  Irvington,  New  Jersey.    17336.    '86.     (iv) 

ROCKLING,  Ono8  cimhriuSf  from  Ipswich  Bay. 

William  Wiley,  Massachusetts.    17337.    '86.    (vu) 

Bird  Skins  (5),  Drymoioa  extetuioaitdaf  Aoanthis  exilipes,  and  A.  oaharet 
W.  E.  Brooks,  Milton,  Ontario,  Canada.    17338.    '86.    (v,  a) 

Porcelain  Wares.  A  pair  of  dishes  (painted  under  glaze);  a  pair  of  dishes 
(painted  over  glaze);  Nishi  tsushi  shiro  ishi  (stone  like  body  clay,  natural); 
Nishi  tsushi  shiro  ishi  (powdered) ;  Sakoi  shiro  tsnchi  (stone  like  body  clay,  natu> 
ral);  Sakoi  shio  tsuchi  (powdered) ;  Sakoi  raizu  ana  ishi  (stone  like  body  clay, 
natural);  Sakoi  Mizu  ana  ishi  (powdered);  Tsuzi  ishi  (stone-like  body  clay, 
natural) ;  Tsuzi  ishi  (stone  like  body  clay,  powdered) ;  Sakai  tsuchi  (stone  like 
body  clay,  natural);  Sakai  tsuchi  (powdered).  Glaze  stone  A  (natural);  glaze 
stone  (elutriated) ;  glaze  stone  B( natural ) ;  Goto  clay  (body  clay);  Taister  clay 
(body  clay) ;  prepared  body  clay ;  a  pair  of  flower-pots  painted  qnder  glaze 
with  Gosu  cobalt ;  Gairom  (body  clay,  natural);  Gairome  (elutriated);  Kibnshi 
(body  clay,  natural) ;  Kibnshi  (elutriated) ;  Hiromi  ishi  (glazestoue) ;  Hiromi 
(elutriated) ;  Giaman  (elutriated ;  silica  used  for  glaze  and  body).  A  pair  of 
flower-pots  (white)  ;  Kakitani  tsuchi  (body  clay,  natural,  first  quality) ;  Kaki- 
tani  tsuchi  (elutriated);  Kakitani  tsuchi  (second  quality);  Kakitani  tsuchi 
(third  quality) ;  Hitani  tsuchi  (body  clay,  natural) ;  Hitani  tsuchi  (elutriated, 
first  quality) ;  Hitani  tsuchi  (second  quality) ;  Hitani  tsuchi  (elutriated)  ;  Hitani 
tsuchi  (third  quality,  elutriated).  Mixture,  No.  23,  29,  and  33;  elutriated  ash 
for  glaze;  Oyabni  (elutriated  ash  for  glaze);  prepared  clay  (first  quality) ;  pre- 
pared clay  (second  quality) ;  a  pair  of  flower-pots  (painted) ;  Amakusa  tsuchi 
(body  clay);  Araishi;  Shigaraki  ishi  (body  clay) ;  glaze  (first  quality);  Flower- 
pots (painted);  flower-pots  (white)  ;  cake  box  with  cover ;  Goroknji  ishi  (body 
clay) ;  Nabelani  ishi  (body  clay) ;  Sano  ishi  (glaze  clay) ;  Sano  ishi  (elutriated) ; 
body  for  Kutani  ware  (mixture  of  No.  51  and  52);  tsuki  bai  (ash  for  glaze); 
Itsuki  bai  (elutriated);  Rea  pigment  for  painting  over  glaze  ;  Gosu  (natural  co- 
balt, one  powdered) ;  a  pair  of  flower-pots  (white);  flower-pot  (painted);  Bora 
tsnchi  (body  clay);  Bora  tsuchi  (elutriated);  Neba  tsuchi  (body  clay);  Neba 
tsuchiXelntriated) ;  Shiro  tsnchi  (body  clay,  natural) ;  Shiro  tsuchi  (elutriated); 
Sona  (sand  for  glaze) ;  Suna  (elutriated) ;  Kioromine  tsuchi  (body  clay);  Kioro- 
mine  (elutriated) ;  Clay  for  glaze  (uatural) ;  Clay  for  glaze  (elutriated) ;  prepared 
glaze ;  a  pair  of  flower-pots  (painted) ;  Okazaki  tsuchi  (painted) ;  Shigaraki 
tsnchi  (painted)  ;  Shigaraki  tsuchi  (for  glaze);  Shiraye  tsuchi  (body  clay)  ;  Kisi 
ishi  (clay  for  glaze);  Isubai  (ash  for  glaze);  Koya  bai  (ash  for  glaze) ;  Kinsu, 
or  te»-pot  (painted)  ;  a  pair  of  flower-pots  (painted) ;  Obuke  tsuchi  (gray  body 
clay,  natural);  Obuke  tsuchi  (elutriated);  Obuke  tsuchi  (brown  body  clay 
(natural);  Obuke  tsuchi  (elutriated) ;  Igaishi  (glaze  stone,  natural) ;  Igaishi  (elu' 
triated);  prepared  clay,  gray;  prepared  clay,  brown. 
Dbpastmsnt  of  Education,  Tokyo,  Japan.    1T339.    '^.    ^\^ 
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Ornamknt  made  of  sbeep-skia  and  boadS|  having  totomic  dovicos;  taken  from  tho 
head  of  a  dead  Indian  warrior. 
James  M.  Null,  McKenzie,  Tennessee.    17340.    '86.     (ii,  a) 

Ophiuran,  from  Boca  Ceiza  Bay,  Florida. 

John  R.  Jones,  Tampa,  Florida.    17341.    '86.    (xi) 

TiiENTON  Fossils  (339  specimens). ' 

H.C.PowERS,Beloit,  Wisconsin.     17342.     '86.     (xiii,  a) 

Weathered  Limestone,  siliceous  concretions  and  stylobites;  from  Tennessee. 

Ira  Sayles,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington*  District  of  Colambla.    17343. 
'86.     (XV) 

Birds,  Junco  hyemalis  carolinennB,  from  North  Carolina. 

William  Brewster,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.    17344.     '86.   (y,  a) 

European  Badger,  Meles  iaxun,  in  the  flesh. 

Central  Park  Menagerie  (tlirough  W.  A.  Conklin,  esq.,  New  York  City). 
17345.    '86.     (IV) 

Nest  and  Eggs  of  European  Goldfinch,  Fringilla  carduelia  Linn« 
E.  T.  Adney,  New  York  City.     17346.    '86.     (v,  b) 

Arrows  (3)  used  by  the  "  Prairie  Dog  Indians." 

A.  M.  Stephens,  Kcara's  Ca&on,  Arizona.     17347.    '86.    (ii,  a) 

Fossil  Corn,  from  8loi)o  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company's  Mine,  Penn- 
sylvania. 
JonN  W.  Brock,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    17348.    '87.    (xiv) 

Atlantic  Salmon,  Salmo  aalar  (probably  var.  8ehago\  from  Ragety  Point,  Lower 
Potomac. 
R.  A.  Golden,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17349.    '87.     (vii) 

Stone  Pestle,  from  Grant's  Pass,  Oregon. 

Charles  Aldrich,  Webster  City,  Iowa.    17350.    •86.    (iii) 

Coal, 

Dr.  WoLFRED  Nelson,  New  York  City.    17351.    '86.    (xvui) 

Materia  Medica,  from  Panama. 

Dr.  WoLFRED  Nelson,  New  York  City.    17351.    'm,    (i) 

Hand  Paper  Mold,  imported  from  London  in  1815. 

Henry  W.Miller,  Worcester, Massachusetts.    17352.    '86.    (i) 

English  Hand-made  Tacks  and  samples  of  very  small  tacks,  weighing  4  ounces  to 
the  thousand.     (Deposited.) 
Henry  W.  Miller,  Worcester,  Massachusetts.    17352.    '86.    (xviii) 

Aluminum  Bronze. 

CoWLES  Aluminum  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    (Through  Dr.  T.  M.  Chatard, 
U.S. Geological  Survey.)    17353.    '86.    (xviii) 

Sandstone  Concretions,  from  Dickinson,  Dakota  Territory;  ferruginous  concre- 
tion, from  Glendive,  Montana  Territory;  volcanic  dust,  from  Norton  Couuty, 
Kansas. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Peale;U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columhia. 
17354.    '86.    (xvn) 

Stone  Ax,  double-grooved,  unfinished,  from  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.     (Ex- 
change.)   A.  F.  WOOSTER,  Norfolk,  Connecticut.     17355.    '86.    (iii) 

Alligator,  from  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  A.  Taussig,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17356.    '86. 

Copper  Coin.    One  bajocco,  1851,  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 

Calhoun  Patterson,  Eookville,  Maryland.    17357.    '86.    (i) 
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Hatchrt, brought  from  Scotlautl  ill  1G85;  piece  of  ancient  Uuen  ;  a  ''sampler:'';  six 
tidies,  linen  thread,  and  five  pairs  of  stockings.     (Deposited.) 
Mrs.  Margaret  Bishop,  Attica,  New  York.     (Through  A.  J.  Lorish).      17358. 
'86.    (I) 

Algerian  Marble  (5  slabs).    A  valuable  addition  to  the  collection,  both  on  account 
of  their  beauty  and  from  the  fact  that  they  were  taken  from  the  old  Roman 
quarries  in  Algeria,  which  have  for  many  years  been  lost  sight  of,  but  which 
have  recently  been  re-opened  by  a  Belgian  company. 
E.  Fritsch,  N«w  York  City.     17359.    '86.    (xvm) 

Colored  Prints  of  Lady  and  George  Washington,  published  over  one  hundred  years 
&oO,  by  J.  Test],  London. 
C.  R.  Whedon,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.     17360.    '86.*    (i) 

Galvanoplastic  Copies  of  fossil  Amphibians,  StegOcephali, 

Dr.  Ant.  Fritsch,  Prague,  Bohemia,  Austria.     17361.    '86.    (xii) 

Bird  Skins.    A  collection  of  101  species  (148  specimens),  containing  Kelinaia  awainsoni 
and  Omithion  ridgwayi,  the  latter  being  previously  not  represented  in  the  collec- 
tion. 
Charles  K.  Worthen,  Warsaw,  Illinois.     17362.    '86.    (v,  a) 

Bengal  Tiger,  Felts  %m,  in  the  flesh. 

P.  T.  Barnum  and  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.     17363.     (iv) 

Pipe  made  of  laurel  root,  cane  stem,  by  a  mountaineer  of  Cumberland  Gap,  in  the 
summer  of  1875. 
John  Murdoch,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17364.    '86.    (ii,  a) 

Carboniferous  Fossils  (107  specimens). 

U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17365.    '86. 
(xiu,  a) 

Carboniferous  Fossils,  from  Now  Jersey.    (318  specimens,  collection  of  the  40th 
Parallel  Survey.) 
U.  S.  Geological  Sur  vey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    ir366.    '86. 

(XIII) 

Sealing  Wax.    A  collection  of  various  kinds,  to  replace  accession  15463,  which  was 
injured  by  heat. 
Dennison  Manufacturing   Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    17367. 
'86.    (I) 

Microscopic  Slides  of  British  sponge,*  including  many  types  of  Bowerbank  (268 
specimens).    (Exchange.) 
Rev.  A.  M.  Norman,  Durham,  England.     17368.    '86.    (xi) 

Bay  Lynx,  Lynx  rufus  (skull),  from  near  Fort  Verde,  Arizona. 
B.  J.  D.  Irwin,  U.  S.  Army.    17369.     '86.     (xii) 

Skinning  Knives  (12),  found  near  Lumberton,  New  Jersey. 

W.  H.  H.  Chambers,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.     17370.    *86.    (iii) 

Tench,  Tinea  vulgariif  from  the  Potomac  River. 

GWYNN  Harris,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17371.    '86.     (vii) 

Common  Mackerel,  Scomber  soombruSj  from  Chesapeake  Bay.  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac  River. 
W.  Yeatman.  Keeper,  Point  Lookout  light-house,  Maryland.   17372.    '86.    (Vii) 

Red  Poll,  Acanthie  linaria  (3  specimens),  from  Canada;  and  Phyllopseustes  horealittj 
from  Burmah. 
W.  E.  Brooks,  Milton,  Ontario.     17373.    '86.    (v,a) 

Stone  Sinker,  smooth,  oblong,  with  a  groove  around  one  end. 

T.  W.  Cajstleman,  Saint  Joseph,  Louisiana.     17374.    '86.    (ni) 

•  See  report  of  the  Department  of  Marine  Invertebrates,  ^»  2!CKi» 
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American  Mink,  Puiorius  vtsaUf  in  the  flesh. 

John  Jansen,  WoocVb  HoU,  Massachusetts.    17375.    *86.    (iv) 

Nest  and  Eggs  of  Sarporhynchut  Uoontei,    (Parchased.) 

F.  Stephens,  San  Bernardino,  California.    17376.    '86.    (v,  B) 

Chiriqui  Pottery,  for  classification. 

John  a  Lamson  &  Bro.,  New  York  City.     17377.    '86.    (ii,  B) 

Publications  :  "  Early  Coins  of  America,"  "The  Coinage  of  America  and  the  World, 
Ancient  and  Modern,"  "The  Coins  of  the  Bible."  (Pamphlets:)  "The  Coin  Chart 
Manual,"  "Illustrations  of  Copper  Coins,"  "Young  Collector's  Hand-Book," 
"Catalogue  of  Paper  Money,"  "Statutes  Relating  to  the  United  States  Coins." 
"Premium  List  of  Prices  Paid,"  "The  Curiosity  Cabinet,"  "Coin  Collectors' 
Journal,"  January*to  April,  1866.  (Exchange.) 
Scott  Stamp  and  Coin  Company,  New  York  City.    17378.    '86.    (i) 

Fossil  Shells,  Productus  semireticulatuB,  Martin;  also  a  cast  of  the  interior  ventral 
valve  o£  Spirifera  Logani,  Hall. 
Wiley  Brittain,  Springfield,  Missouri.     17379.    '86.    (x) 

Insect,  DytisciM^  a  species  allied  to  fasciventris. 

Frank  P.  Gold,  Rest,  Virginia.     17380.    '86.     (x) 

Nest  and  Eggs  of  Song  Sparrow,  Melospiza  faaoiata, 

J.  A.  Balmer,  Paris,  Edgar  County,  Illinois.    17381.    '66.     (v,  B) 

Ethnological  Objects  :  Jade  inkstand  and  holder;  Chinese  historical  illastrations; 
plate  of  Confucius  and  his  disciples  at  the  ancestral  temple  at  Chon,  and  his  dis- 
course on  that  occasion  ;  ten  photographs,  illustrating  the  manners  and  cnstomi 
of  China ;  two  copies  of  the  Daily  Pekin  Gazette,  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the 
world — from  China.  Japanese  magic  mirror ;  Japanese  writing  copies ;  index  to 
Somoku-Dusets,  a  irreat  work  on  Japanese  botany;  two  maps  of  Tokio,  with 
English  copy;  Japanese  edition  of  Siddharashta ;  Japanese  encyclopedia  for  be- 
ginners, in  ten  volumes;  thirty  plates,  with  description  of  Japanese  agricultural 
products;  chart  of  the  vegetable  kiugdom,  according  to  the  natural  system,  in 
Latin  and  Japanese ;  Loo  Choo  plaque,  lacquered  and  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl. 
Dr.  D.  B.  McCartee,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17:«2.     '86.     (n,A) 

Photograph  of  skull  and  skeleton  of  Cervalces  americaniu. 

Franklin  C.  Hill,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.     17383.    '86.    (xii) 

Confederate  States  Relics  :  Official  papers  of  the  treasury  and  of  the  post-office 
departments  ;  military  orders  of  the  Confederate  States;  paper  money,  postage- 
stamps,  and  a  military  button  of  the  Confederacy. 
C.  G.  Addison,  Springfield,  Maryland.     17384.    '86.     (i) 

Paper  Monet:  Pennsylvania  State  bank  bills,  one  dollar  bill  of  Farmers'  National 
Bank,  Pottsvillo,  and  a  five  dollar  bill  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania. 
Qeorge  W.  Snyder,  Somerset,  Pennsylvania.    17385.    '86.     (i) 

Coins,  medals,  and  tokens  of  ancient  Rome  and  other  ancient  and  modem  oonntries. 
Mrs.  H.  M.  FoiucMAN,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17386.    '86.    (i) 

RifiTT.TA^  Tape$  siamineay  from  Seattle,  Washington  Territory. 

Vinal  N.  Edwards,  Wood's  Holl,  Massachusetts.    17387.    '86.     (ix) 

Chinese  Cabinet,  or  student^s  book-case. 

K.  Palm  Lee,  Chinese  Legation,  Washington,  District  of  Colambia.     17388. 

'86.     (II,  A) 

Bird  Skins  (C  species)  from  Europe  and  Siberia,  including  Turdif«  <iLlpe$trU,  and  a 
gray-hoadod  green  woodpecker,  described  by  the  donor  as  a  type  of  new  aub- 
spocies,  Picus  caMua  ptrpallidu^.     (Exchange.) 

Dr.  L.  Stbjneobr,  IT.  S.  National  Museum.    17389.    '86.     (y,  a) 
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iiLVKR  AiTD  CoppBR  CoiMs  of  the  United  8tatea,Gi«at  Brilkin,  Irelflnd,  ftud  Ger- 

Ralph  Coixibr,  Laarel.  UarylMd.    17390.    '8e.    (i) 
Iras  Bdcklu  and  »  pair  of  shoe  bnoklea,  ouoe  the  piupert}-  cf  Charles  CarroU 
ofCarrollton. 

Ralph  Coluek,  Laurel,  Mar7laiid.    17390.    'B6.    (i) 
iRAas  TOESN,  otjeton,  of  Louis  XT,  King  of  Franne  and  Navarre, 

Hkredith  8.  DiCKiB,  U.  6.  Natiooal  Hnsenm.    17391.    '88.    (i) 
toM.  Sdqak  maDofiMtared  In  SwltzerlaDd,  aooompaoied  by  reports  on  the  same  by 
the  TJoitsd  Btates  Consnl  in  that  oonntry. 

DBPARTnMT  OF  STATE,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17392.    'SB.     (1) 
iTONE  Lahp,  from  the  Eaklmo  of  Smith  Sonnd,  Alaska. 

Dr.  EUL  BssSKLS,  Washington,  District  of  Colombia.    17:193.    '86.     (ii,a> 
jMirOKK  Coat  worn  in  the  Confederate  States  arm;  hy  a  lieDbmaot  of  cavalry.  (De- 
poeited.) 

C.  W.  UacFabIiAne,  Bichmond,  Virgiaia.    17394.    '86.    (i) 
'hotoquaphb  of  Apaohe  Indians  (14). 

A.  F.  Baiidaix,  Demiag,  New  Mexico.    17395.    '86.    (u.a) 
RDiAK  Bkass  from  a  mound  near  Archer,  Florida. 

Dr.  Jambs  C.  Nbax,  Archer,  Alaohaa  Connty,  Florida.     17396.    '86.    (m) 
'ninxK,  CJulopM  m*hlt»btrgL 

F.  C.  Hill,  Prinoeton,  New  Jersey.    17397.    '66.    (xii) 
CdSSIas  Pktrolxum  aa  refined  at  MarBeilles  (2  bottles).     Also  consnlar  report  on 
thie  Rnbject. 

DxPARTXEirror  Statb,  Washington,  District  of  Colombia,     17398.     '86.     (i> 

Itokk  Implkmknts.    Two  polished  celts  from  Abnco  Island  ;  fragment  of  worked 

bone  from  New  ProTidenoe  Island;  celt  and  mlibing  atone  from  New  Providenoe 

Island ;  three  oelts,  chisel,  and  a  pendant  from  Watling  Island ;  collected  by  the 

steamer  AlbatroM  dariog  hoc  cmise  to  the  Bahamas. 

n.  8.  Fiss  CouJtisstON,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.     17399.     '86.    (in) 
lOLXUBCA,  from  the  Bahamas. 

U.  8.  Fish  COMMISSIOtr,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.     17400.     '86.    (ix) 
XCLL  and  Bonbs,  fonnd  In  a  cave  on  Watling  Island.    Also  pieces  of  potter;. 

U.  8.  Fish  Cohkissiom,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.     17400.    '86.     (lu) 
lARiini  ItrviRTXBRATXs,  from  the  Bahamas. 

U.  8.  Fish  CouuiSSiOW,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17400.    '86.    (XI) 
Iirdb'  Nkstm  AMD  EoGB,  from  the  Bahamas. 

U.  &FishCouiiibsion-,  Waabiogton,DistrictofCotambia.    17400.    '86.     (T,  B) 
iNAKBS  AMD  Lizards  (127  specimens),  from  the  Bahamas. 

TJ.  8.  FlSB  COMKISBION,  Waaliiugton.Diatriotof  Columbia.     17400.    '86.    <Yi} 
'CRTLK  JlO,  from  Abaoo  Island. 

U.  8.  Fish  CouMisaiON,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.     17400.    '86.    (t) 
.RATES  OF  Alobs,  from  the  Bahamas. 

U.  8.  Fish  Commission,  Washington, District  of  Colnmbia.     17400.    '86.    (i) 
EOACHM  (2),  Hippoboscids  (4),  scorpions  (5),  my tiapmls  (4).  and  spiders  (13). 

U.  8.  Fish  Commission,  Washington. District  of  Colnmbia.     17400.     '86.     (x) 
Iubhxs,  from  the  Bahamas. 

U.  8.  Fish  Commkjsion,  Washiogtoo,  District  of  Columbia.     17400.    '86.     (l) 
TRAW  Hat  and  eight  straw  boskets. 

U.  8.  FIShCOmmibsion,  Washington, Districtof  Colnmbia.    17400.    '86.    (n,A) 
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Mammals,  Phyllonyclenu  9ezekomiy  Tursiops  iursiOj  Mus  musculu$,  Vetperngo  aeroiinuif 
Procyon  lotor  and  Mus  deoumanus, 
U.  S.  Fisu  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Colambia.    17400.    '86.    (iv ) 

Birds  (425  species),  628  specimens) ;  inclnding  Sanrothera  hahamensis  and  Dendroica 
kirtlandi,  very  rare ;  several  new  forms  to  be  described  as  GeothlyptM  tanneriyCen- 
turuB  hiakeif  and  Vireo  erasnrostrU  flaveaoentt  from  the  Bahamas.  Also  a  collection 
from  Key  West  containing  a  new  species  of  Vireo. 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.    17400.    '86.    (v,  a) 

Fishes.  Eulamia  milberti,  PieraeliB  oarolinus,  Notacanihus  n.  sp.,  Oreosoma  (f ),  ParalepU^ 
GobietoXf  Hcemulon,  Luijanus,  Epinepkelus,  Harengula,  EnneacentruSf  ExoccBtuB^Anus, 
Hemirkamphuif  Scopelus,  Myropkis^  LeptocephaluB,  OHgopUteBj  EckeneUf  Synapho- 
hranchuBf  HaloporphyruB,  MacruruB,  Scyllium  puBtUuB,  HoploBthethuB^  Cychikone^ 
LiJBmonewia,  MaurolicuSf  Lycodes,  ChlorophthalmuB,  Baia,  SigmopB,  Senivomer,  Me- 
lamphatB,  Stemoptyx,  AryyropelecuSf  UrolophuB,  ChaunaXt  CottunculuB,  Apogon^ 
Stephanoheryx,  LophiuB,  Coryphcenoides,  CallionymHS,  Gonostomaf  Dibranchus,  Hip- 
pooampuB,  Dicrolenef  ChaulioduB,  MalihCf  Amitraf  StamioB,  NeohythitcBf  Scorpixna, 
PlectramuB,  Synodus,  MonocanthtUf  AntennaruiSf  HaJoBauruBy  Calamus,  Sparisoma, 
SearuB,  Carcharias,  BalisteSy  Mugil,  Glyphidodon,  Atherinay  LtthrosamuSy  PomaoeuiruB, 
Xyriohthys,  Platyglossus^  GobinSj  JuHb,  LepiocephaluSy  TetrodoUy  Soopelus,  Cyprir 
nodaUy  Fierasfery  SyngnathuSy  SynoduSy  DasBumieriay  PomaeanthuSy  Seriola,  Caramx^ 
Murctnay  from  Bahama  Islands. 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Colombia.    17400.    '86.    (vn) 

Egyptian  Mujimy. 

Hon.  S.  8.  Cox,  United  States  Minister  to  Turkey.  17401.  '86.  (ii,  a)  (De- 
scribed on  page  50.) 

Opossums,  JHdtHphys  virginianay  from  near  Bennings,  District  of  Colombia. 
W.  B.  Shaw,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17402.     '86.     (iv) 

Korean  Silver  Coins,  two  one-8bot=l5  cents,  and  one  two-sbot  =  30  cents. 
Lieut.  W.  A.  MiNTZKR,  U.  S.  Navy.     17403.    '86.     (i) 

Reptiles,  Eutccnia  sir  talis  sir  talis. 

H.  C.  Bumpus,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.     17404.    '86.    (Vi) 

Fossil  Butter  and  a  china  dish,  supposed  to  be  over  a  hundred  years  old. 

D.  Charlton.  Christiansbnrgb,  Virginia.    17405.    '86.    (i) 

Military  Pass  to  Fredericksburgh,  dated  Richmond,  Virginia,  September  3, 1861,  and 
signed  by  John  Letcher,  governor  of  Virginia. 
Capt.  C.  W.  Dunnington,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17406.    '86.     (i) 

Fossils,  Ammonites  texanus  von  Buch. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Clapp,  Fort  Stockton,  Texas.     17407.     '86.    (xiii,  ab) 

Kaolin. 

Sam  H.  Houston,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.    17408.    '86.    (xvii) 

Nerka  Salmon,  Oncorhyncihus  nerka. 

E.  G.  Blackford,  New  York  City.    17409.    '86.    (vii) 

Indian  Painting  on  a  deer  skin.    (Deposited.) 

W.  W.  Blake,  Estacion,  Mexico.    17410.    '86.    (ii.b) 

Dkposits  from  Geyser  Springs,  Saratoga,  New  York. 

Miss  Mart  £.  Mann,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  17411.  '86.  (xvii) 
Sock  Salt. 

American  Salt  Company,  New  Iberia,  Louisiana.  (Through  J.  G.  Haskell.) 
17412.    '86.    (xvii) 

Cast  of  a  fossil  tooth,  Elephas  primigenius,  found  in  Kishwaukee  River,  near  Marengo, 
Illinois. 
O.  P.  KOOKRS,  Marongo,  Illinois.     17413.     '86.     (xi) 
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ErHKOLOOiCAL  Objrcts  :  Indian  arrow-maker's  tools,  etc. 

liOREN  W.  Grekn,  Baird,  Shasta  County,  California.    17414.    '36.     (ii,a) 

Batrachian,  Amhlystama  tenehroaum, 

LOBESr  W.  Green,  Baird,  Shasta  Connty,  California.     17414.    '86.     (vi) 

Insect,  Strigamia  sp.,  one  of  the  so-called  centipedes. 

LOREN  W.  Grben,  Baird,  Shasta  County,  California.     17414.    '86.    (x) 

Oyek-bird,  Seiurua  aurocapillHS, 

A.  F.  WOOSTBR,  Norfolk,  Connecticut.     17415.     '86.     (V,  a) 

Least  Bittern,  Ardetia  exilis. 

non.  Edward  Thompson,  United  States  Consul,  Merida,  Yucatan.   17416.  '86. 

(V,  A) 

Pike,  E90X  nobilior  (f).     (Head.) 

I.  Garrard,  Frontenac,  Minnesota.     17417.    '86.    (vii) 

Smith  and  Wesson  Revolver  (six-shooter),  fonnd  by  a  party  of  surveyors  in  the 
SQmmer  of  1883,  on  the  Custer  battle-field,  near  the  Little  Horn  River,  Montana. 
A  relic  of  the  Custer  massacre  of  1876. 
Capt.  Charles  E.  Bendire,  U.  S.  A.,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17418.    '86.   (i) 

Squid,  Loligo  pealii  Leseuer ;  from  near  Cape  Henry. 

GWYNN  Harris,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17410.    '86.     (xi) 

White  Perch,  Roccus  americanua. 

G.  Wylie,  Old  Orchard,  Maine.     17430.    '86.     (vii) 

Star-nosed  Mole,  Condylura  criatata, 

A.  F.  WooSTER,  Norfolk,  Connecticut.     17421.    '86.     (iv) 

Peptonized  Beef. 

W.  H.  McDonald,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17122.    '86.     (i) 

Medals.    Qold  medal  of  the  Royal  Gcograpliical  Society,  1858,  patron's  medal ;  ^old 
medal,  Victorio  Eramanuelle  II,  1858;   gold  medal,  Oscar  Rex  Sveciie  Norwegice 
Goth,  et  Vandal.;  bronze  medal,  exhibition  of  the  works  of  industry  of  all  na- 
tions, 1851.     Presented  to  the  late  Professor  Bache.     (Deposited.) 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

(Through  Prof.  J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  Treasurer.)     17423.    '86.    (i) 

Stone  Implements.  Thirty-six  flakes,  five  rude  chipped  implements,  and  six  frag- 
ments, apparently  of  leaf-shaped  implements,  from  John's  Island,  at  the  mouth 
of  Cheeshowiska  River,  Hern ando  County,  Florida.  In  the  letter  accompanying 
theae  relics  Mr.  Willcox  says:  '^  One  of  the  flakes  contains  the  impression  of  a  fos- 
sil seo-archin,  thus  indicating  the  locality  where  the  sapply  of  chert-rock  was 
obtained,  viz,  from  Mason's  Creek,  5  miles  northwest  of  John's  Island." 
Joseph  Wilix;ox,  Media,  Pennsylvania.     17424.    '86.    (ni) 

White  Fish  and  Trout,  from  Northville,  showing  degrees  of  growth. 
Frank  N.  Clark,  Northville,  Michigan.    17425.    '86.    (1) 

Plaster  Cast  of  ideal  restoration  of  Pleaiosauriu  orampioni. 

Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Dublin,  Ireland.    17426.    '86.    (vi) 

Oil  Paintings,  on  silk,  of  Japanese  costumes  worn  by  girls  of  the  merchant  class. 
Mrs.  G.  Brown  Goode,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17427.    '86.    (11,  a) 

Colored  Engraving,  representing  the  four  flags  adopted  by  the  Confederate  States, 
the  State  seal,  and  the  silver  half-dollar,  of  which  only  four  were  coined  at  New 
New  Orleans  in  1861. 
Percy  Clark,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17428.    '86.    (i) 

Marine  Shells  (16  species,  50  specimens),  mostly  from  the  West  Indies. 

Mn.  C.  H.  Dall,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17429.    '86.     (ix) 
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Table  Utexsils.    Fork,  spoon,  and  chopsticks  of  buffalo  horn. 

William  H.  Dall,  U.  8.  Geological  Survey.     17430.    '86.    (if,  a; 

Fish.    Micropterus  dolomiei  and  AmhlopHtes  rupeslris,  from  Fairmount,  West  Virginia. 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17431.    '80.    (vii) 

Quill  Pen,  used  by  General  La  Fayette  at  the  Masonic  lodge,  Fredericksburgh,  Vir- 
ginia, during  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1824  as  the  **  guest  of  the  nation." 
(Deposited.) 
Mrs.  R.  B.Shackelford,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17432.    '86.    (i) 

Tin  Candle  Molds,  employed  in  domestic  industry  in  America  prior  to  1860,  and 
still  somewhat  in  use  in  the  rural  districts. 
Mrs.  G.  Brown  GooDE,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17433.    '86.   (ii,a) 

Rocks,  from  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  J.  BiDDLE.     17434.    '86.    (xvii) 

Gold  Medal,  presented  to  Professor  Baird  by  the  Department  of  Fish  Culture  of 
the  Lower  Seine,  France.     (Deposited.) 
Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  17435.  '86  (i 

Drawing  of  a  species  of  CohiiU,  by  a  Chinese  artist,  Ningpo,  1859. 

Dr.  D.  B.  McCartke,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17436.    '86.     (vii) 

Snail  Shell,  Helix  hortewns  L.    Imported.    The  locality  is  new  for  this  species. 
J  H.  Morrison,  Lexington,  Virginia.    17437.    '86.    (ix) 

Terrapin,  Cinesternum  pennsylvanicumf  from  Ilatteras,  North  Carolina. 

F.  W.  True,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17438.    '80.     (v) 

Reptiles.    Gerrhonotus  asruleus,  and  Pityophia  sp.,  from  Butte  County,  California. 
H.  W.  Turner,  San  Francisco,  California.    17439.    '86.    (vi) 

Pearl  taken  from  Venus  mercenaria. 

G.  W  WoLTZ,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17440.    '86.     (ix) 

Opera  Hat,  Chapeau-claquef  Berlin,  Germany,  1880. 

G.  Brown  GooDE,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17441.    '86.    (ii,a) 

Damascus  Sword  and  eight  ivory-and-gold-monnted  knives  of  Arab  manufacture, 
from  Muscat.    Presented  to  Commodore  Shufeldt  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 
Commodore  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  Navy,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
17442.     '86.     (I) 

Milk  Sugar  (3  samples),  from  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17443.    '86.    (i) 

Baiiu>*8  Dolphin,  Delphinus  delphis  (skull),  from  Monterey,  California;  whalebone  of 
California  Gray  Whale;  lihachianectes  glauctiSy  from  San  Luis  Obispo. 
C.  H.  Townsend,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     17444.     '86.     (xii) 

Porpoise,  Tursiopa  tursio  (sknlls),  from  North  Carolina. 

Wilmington  Oil  and  Leather  Works,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.    17445. 

'85.     (XII ; 

Oil  of  Peppkrmixt,  *♦  White  Crystal,"  and  one  bottle  of  Plpmenthol. 
W.  S.  Thompson,  W.-wbingtou.     17446.     '86.    (i) 

Trenton  Fossils  (*2,183  specimens)  from  Nevada. 

U.  S.  Geological  SuuvKY,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17447.    '86. 
(xiii,  a) 

Devonian  Invektkdratk  Fossils  (213  specimens). 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17448.    ^86. 
(xiii,  a) 

Peruvian  Needles  (2),  from  Florida. 

Henry  Weidenbach,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17449.    '86.    (ii,a) 
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Stons  Implxmsmt  and  three  arrow-heads,  found  in  Fairfax  Comity,  Georgia. 

Hknry  Weidenbach,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17449.    '86*    (ui) 

Coin.    Confederate  half-dollar  in  white  metal  struck  from  original  die  made  at  New 
Orleans  in  1862. 
Alexander  Scott,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17450.    '86.    (i) 

Confederate  Paper  Monet. 
Fonr  five-dollar  bills. 
Eight  ten-dollar  bills. 
Two  twenty-dollar  bills. 
Dr.  William  Overton,  Stoney  Creek,  Virginia.    17451.    '86.    (i) 

Confederate  Paper  Monet. 
Five-dollar  bill,  1864. 
Two  ten-dollar  bills,  1864. 
Two  twenty-dollar  hUla,  1864. 
Seventy-five  cents,  corporation  of  Danville,  1861. 
Twenty  cents,  Bedford  County,  Virginia,  1862. 
Fifteen  cents,  Augusta  Connty,  Virginia,  1863. 
Thirty  cents,  city  of  Richmond,  1862. 
Twenty-five  cents.  North  Carolina,  1862. 
Norman  V.  Randolph,  Richmond,  Virginia.    17452.    '80.    (i) 

Paper  Monet.    Un  real,  £1  Banco  Provincial  de  Santa  F6,  Rosario,  i  de  Noviembre 
1874. 

Un  peso.    La  Provincia  de  Buenos  Ayres,  Moneda  Corriente,  1869. 
Diez  y  seis  centisimos  fuertes,  Un  Banco  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Ayres,  1869. 

Robert  R.  Edgar,  Estacion  Burzaco,  Buenos  Ayres,  South  America.    17453. 
'86.    (I) 

MiUTART  Pass  to  Alexandria,  dated  Washington,  May  26, 1864,  and  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  dated  May  3, 1865. 
William  B.Cooper,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17454.    '85.    (i) 

Papejl  Monet,  etc. 

Spanish  dollars,  1776  and  1777. 
Continental  dollars,  1776  and  1778. 
State  currency  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi. 

Confederate  paper  money,  coupon  bonds,  and  certificates  (31  specimens). 
Mrs.  £.  Reekie,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17455.    '86.    (i) 

Madrepore  Marble. 

Charles  Citt  Mardle  Compant,  Charles  City,  Iowa.    (Through  J.  S.  Trigg.) 
17456.    '86.    (xvn) 

Wink  Flasks  (picolo),  from  Italy 

George  H.  Boehmer,  Smithsonian  Institntion.    17457.    '86.    (u,  a) 

Saw-fish,  Frittia  ouspidatuSy  (blade),  from  Madras,  India. 

William  H.  Dall,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey     17458.    '86.    (vn) 

Ethnological  Objects.     Four  water-brushes,  pair  of  slippers,  from  India;  cap, 
woren  sasket  made  by  the  Rogue  Indiaus,  Oregon ;  ladies  satchel,  from  Canton, 
China. 
W   H.  Dall,  U.  S  National  Museum.     17458.    '86.    (vn) 

Black  Bear,  Ur$u8  americanus. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Godding,  Government  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia.     17459.     'S6,     (iv) 

Swiss  Ibex,  Capra  ibexy  Liun6  (skin  of  head,  and  skeleton). 

ZoriLOOiCAi!  Society  of  Puiladklphia,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.     17460 
W.     (IV) 
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Prayer-book,  used  by  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Confederate  States,  printed  at 
Richmond,  1865. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Brock,  Richmond,  Virginia.    17461.    '86.    (i) 

Stone  Carvinq,  of  Egyptian  scarabieas,  obtained  at  Thebes,  1864 ;  also  a  piece  of 
wall-paper  one  handred  and  twenty -five  years  old. 
WiLUAM  H.  Ball,  U.  S.  Geological  Sorvey.    17462.    '86.    (ii,  a) 

Stkkl  Engraving.  Original  steel-plate  engraving  of  Trumbull's  Washington,  taken 
from  Yale  College  portrait,  1  steel-roll,  1  steel  plate, ''  the  transfer."  (  Deposited). 
Ten  proofs  taken  from  the  above  plates,  four  proofs  of  the  American  eagle,  show- 
ing four  stages  of  the  engraver's  work,  and  one  sheet  of  gelatine  tracing-paper. 
(Presented). 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  Washington,  D.  C.    17463.    '86.    (i) 

Key  to  the  old  War  Department  Building. 

Mrs.  AucB  Camp,  Washington,  D.  C.    17464.    '86.    (i) 

Bird  Skins.    Four  species,  among  them  Braohjframphiis  perdix  Pall,  hitherto  con- 
founded with  B,  marmoratiUf  from  Kamtschatka.    (Exchange.) 
Dr.  L.  Stkjneger.    U.  S.  National  Museum.    17465.    '86.    (v,  a) 

Oil  from  the  stomach  of  Eulamiamilhertif  taken  off  Capo  Hatteras. 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.    17466.    '86.    (i) 

Papal  Milttart  Medal,  bronze,  1849. 

George  H.  Boehmer,  Smithsonian  Institution.    17467.    '85.    (i) 

Insect,  Telea  polyphcmua,  for  examination. 

M.  LoOMis,  Terra  Alta,  Preston  County,  West  Virginia.     17468.    '86.     (x) 

Drugs,  from  New  Grenada ;  for  examination. 

Frederick  Stearns  <&  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan.    17469.    '86.    (i) 

Bed-belued  Terrapin,  Chelopuiinsoulptua, 

George  H.  Tolbert,  Battery  Station,  Uavre  de  Grace,  Maryland.     17470. 
'86.    (VI) 

Indian  Implement,  Cast  of.    An  alligator-shaped  object  of  white  Jaspory  flint. 
C.  Armstrong,  CarroUton,  111.    17471.    '86.    (in)  * 

Snow-shoes,  nsed  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains.    (Deposited.) 

Capt.  Charles  £.  Bkndirb,  U.  S.  A.,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17472.    '86. 
(n,A.) 

Chinese  Stockings  (one  pair). 

Miss  Dollie  Leech,  Washington,  D.  C.     17473.    '86.    (ii,  a) 

Fossils,  including  representations  of  44  species  of  well-preserved  fossils. 
H.  C.  Powers,  Bcloit,  Wis.     17474.    '80.    (xui,a) 

Owl,  Bubo  virginianuSy  a  very  fine  specimeu  in  unusually  dark  plumage. 
A.  F.  WOOSTER,  Norfolk,  Connecticut.     17475.     '86.    (V,  a) 

Garnet,  of  the  variety  colophouite,  an  interesting  occnrronco. 

Otto  £.  Reimrr,  Santiago  do  Cuba.    (Through  Departmei^t  of  State.)    17476. 
'86.     (XVI) 

Shaly  Rock,  for  examination. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Overton,  Stony  Creek,  Virginia.     17477.    '86.     (xvii) 

Minerals. 

George  P    Merrill,  U.  S.  National  Mnsenm.    17478.    '86.    (xvi) 

Tourmaline  in  Quartz. 

Prof.  Thomas  Robinson,  Howard  Uuiversity,  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
hia.     17471*     '86.    (xvi) 
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Book.    "  Laws  of  Virginia  in  force  in  1802." 

Prof.  G.  Brown  Goodk,  U.  S.  National  Musouni.     17480.    '86.    (T) 

Uexican  PuufTB,  a  valuable  collection. 

E.  Wilkinson,  Mansfield,  Ohio.    17481.    '86.     (xv) 

Bleached  Shellac  and  Button  lac. 

Dennison  Manufacturinq  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.     1748& 
'86.    (I) 

risuBS,  Pollachitu,  Gadutf  PhyoiSf  LipariSf  Cyolopterus,  Cottus  and  Si/noduM  Jav. 
ViNAL N.Edwards,  Wood's  Holl,  Massachusetts.     17483.    86.     (vu) 

Twigs  and  Leaves  of  sugar-bearing  oak,  from  McCloud  River,  Califomia. 
Livingston  Stone,  Dublin,  New  Hampshire.    17484.    '86.    (ii) 

yRathound,  Canis  familiari$,  in  the  flesh. 

Dr.  Emil  Bbssels,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17485.    '86.    (xn) 

jIZard,  Opheo8auru8  ventraUs,  from  Orangeburgh,  South  Carolina. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Colambia.    17486.    '66. 

(XI) 

fouNG  Alligator.    Don  or  not  known.    17487.    '86.    (xii) 

tosEATE  Spoonbill,  Ajaja  ajaja,  Florida  Screech  Owl,  SoopB  floridanus,  and  Mar- 
bled God  wit,  LimoBafedoat  from  Thousand  Isles,  Florida. 
E.  C.  Greenwood,  Osprey,  Florida.    17488.    '86.    (v,  a) 

Test  of  Kuby-throated  Humming-Bird,  Trochilus  colubris  Linn. 

George  L.  Meazell,  Middlebrodk,  Montgomery  County,  Maryland.    17489. 
*d6,     (BB) 

''ossiL  Wood,  from  the  new  reservoir  near  Howard  University,  District  of  Colambia. 
John  Watson,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17490.    '86.    (xv) 

Saskets  made  by  the  Indians  of  Lachine  Village  near  Montreal ;  also  a  small  ooUeo- 
tion  of  beads  from  India,  used  by  the  poorer  classes. 
WiLUAM  H.  Dall,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     17491.    ^QQ,    (u,  a) 

^osl^IL  Plants,  from  Allegapy  County,  New  York. 

William  H.  Dall,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     17491.    '86.    (xiv) 

RON  Ore,  probably  from  Lake  Superior  region. 

William  H.  Dall,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     17491.    '86.     (xviii) 

^RB  containing  gray  material ;  for  examination. 

Max  Meyers,  Sheridan,  Montana  Territory.     17492.    *86.    (xviii) . 

'etradymite,  for  examination. 

Bush  and  Meyers,  Sheridan,  Montana  Territory.     17493.    '86.     (xvui) 

Glow  Worm,"  Phengodea;  for  examination. 

J.  W.  A.  Wright,  Greensborough,  Alabama.     17494.    '88.    (x) 

k>LD-BEARiNG  RoCKS,  for  examination. 

M.  W.  Whatley,  Idaho,  Alabama.     17495.     *86.    (xviii) 

[oRNED  Owls  Cneck^  and  tongues  of  two  specimens),  for  examination. 
Charles  Ruby,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming.    17496.     '86.    (xi) 

rOPHERS,  Spermophilas  richardsoni  and  Thomomyn  talpoides  (skius). 

Charles  Ruby,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming.     17496.    *^,    (iv) 

'ossiL  Wood  and  Berries,  from  South  Carolina. 

U.   S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     (Through 
Frank  Burns.)     17497.     m.     (xiv) 

fULLERS  (2),  from  Orangeburgh,  South  Carolina. 

U.   S.   Geological  rJuuvKY,  Wiwbingtou,  District  of  Columbia.    (Through 
Frank  Burns.)    17497.    'm.    (i) 
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Tiles  from  Uolland  ;  brickn  from  a  comer  stone  of  the  old  court-honse  iu  Orange, 
burgh,  South  Carolina. 

U.   S.  Gko LOGICAL  Survey,  Washington,   District  of  Columbia.     (Through 
Frank  HnrnN  )     17497.     '86.     (l) 

Blbnhkim  Spaniel.     (Deposited.) 

Hon.  Thos.  W.  Palmer,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    1749tf.    '86.    (iv) 

Oil,  from  Costa  Rica. 

TiNOCO  &  Volio,  San  Jos^,  Costa  Rica.    (Throogh  Felipe  Chamberlain.) 
17493.     '86.     (I) 

Kino  Rail,  Rallu$  elegan$  (head  and  foot),  for  examination. 

Junius  P.  Leach.  Rnshville,  Dlinois.    17500.    '86.    (xu) 

Minerals,  for  examination. 

Charles  Miller,  Jr.,  Sanborn,  New  York.    17501.    '86.    (xvi) 

American  Hercules  Beetle,  Dynasies  i%tyu9. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Hunter,  Paragould,  Green  County,  Arkansas.    17502.    '86.    (x) 

Minerals,  from  Washington  Territory. 

John  J.  Burns,  Spragne,  Lincoln  Coanty,  Washington  Territory.    17503.    '86. 

(XVI) 

Ores,  from  West  Virginia. 

Timothy  Nihon,  Hedgesville,  Berkeley  County,  West  Virginia.     17504.    '86. 

(XVIII) 

Quartz  and  impure  siderite,  black  band  iron  ore,  for  examination. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Wilson,  House  of  Representatives.    17505.    '86.    (xviu) 

Manganese  Ore,  for  examination. 

H.  W.  H.  James,  Fort  Reno,  Texas.     17506.    '86.     (xvui) 

LiMONiTE,  brown  iron  ore,  impure  limonite,  and  bog-iron  ore. 

Henry  C.  Moyer,  Hilltown,  Pennsylvania.     17507.    '86.    (xvin) 

BiUD  Skins,  for  examination. 

Wiluam  Brewster,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.    1750a    '86.    (v,a) 
Bhrlu    Lucina  acutilineata  Conr.,  from  Washington  Territory. 
II.  E.  DORE,  Portland,  Oregon.     17509.     '86.     (xvi) 

Dolomite,  from  San  Luis  Obispo,  California. 

H.  E.  DoRE,  Portland,  Oregon.     17509.    '8a     (xvi) 

Fossils,  fot  examination. 

H.  E.  DoRE,  Portland,  Oregon.     17509.    '8a     (x) 

Shell,  Unio  metanevrttSj  from  Neosho  River,  Kansas,  for  examination. 
Dr.  W.  S.  Newlon,  Oswego,  Kansas.     17510.     'tt6.     (ix) 

Crude  Petroleum  (surface). 

C.L.  Mitchell,  Eagle  Pass,  Texas.     17511.    *ii6.    (xviii) 

Sea  Snail,  Liparis  Uneata. 

W.  Hkrrick,  Swan's  Island,  Maine.     17512.     '86.     (vii) 

Brass  Idol,  from  Japan. 

A.  F.  WoosTER,  Norfolk,  Connecticut.     17513.    '86.     (ii,  a) 

Brown  Grkask,  for  examination. 

T.  M.  Ware  »fe  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.     175M.     '8a     (i) 

POWDKUKD  Ork. 

C.CoNoVKK,  El  Dorado  Canon,  Lincoln  Cunnty,  Nevada,     1751.5.     '86.     (XVUl) 
Limonite  and  schistosB  rock,  for  examination. 

Joseph  Hokkstkitkr,  Grangeville,  Idaho.     1751G.     ^fifi.     (xviii) 
Stonk  nsed  in  playlnj^  an  Indian  game  calloil  "Cbungkco." 

Mrs.  Ellino  Shuping,  Nokomis,  Illinois.     17517.    '8a     (xii) 
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Twigs  injured  by  the  Wooly  Aphis,  Sohizoneura  lanigera, 

J.  B.  RosBORoaoii,  Salt  L-ike  City,  Utah.     17518.    '86.    (x) 

Fossil  Plant,  probably  a  part  of  the  atom  of  Stigmaria. 

Mrs.  Julia  L.  Simks,  Giddings,  Lee  County,  Texas.    17519.    »86.    (xiv) 

Fossil  Shells,  Sphcerium  aulcatum  and  LimncBa  oaperta^  for  examination. 
Robert  Hay,  Junction  City,  Kansas.    17520.    '86.    (x) 

Stone  Axe.    (Returned.) 

Dr.  John  J.  Fullmer,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    17521.    '86.    (ui) 

Gar-fish,  Lepidotteua  sp.  (scales). 

Rer.  C.  M.  Caldwell,  Hopkins ville,  Christiansburgh,  Kentucky.    17522L    *Q6, 
(vu) 

Ores,  for  examination. 

N.  W.  Mood.  Leavenworth,  Indiana.    1752a    '86.    (xvui) 

Ska  Mouse,  Aphrodite  aculeataf  for  examination. 

W.  W.  Hall,  Orleans,  Massachusetts.    17524.    '86.     (xi) 

Garnet  Rock,  for  examination. 

Fred  L  Lewis,  Moriah,  Essex  County,  New  York.     17525.    '86,    (xvi) 

Stone  Implement,  for  examination. 

Miss  MoLLiE  Ozella  Swint,  Graham,  Alabama.    17526.    '66.    (ui) 

Lizard,  for  examination. 

W.  C.Allen,  Ellijay,  Georgia.     17527.    '86.     (vi) 

Stone  Axe,  for  examination. 

T.  S.  Easley,  Ceutreville,  Tennessee.    17528.    '86.    (u) 

Gold-fish,  Carasnus  auratasy  from  Potomac  River. 

Charles  Wallace,  Fredericksburgb,  Virginia.    17529.    '86.    (Vli) 

Gtpsum,  with  other  sulphates,  and  calcite,  for  examination. 

W.  F.  Wilson,  Daggett,  California.     17530.    '86.    (xvm) 

Wood-rat.    Neotoma  floridana.  . 

G.  Noble,  Savannah,  Georgia.     17531.    '86.     (iv) 

Stone  Pipe,  from  Mercer  County,  Kentucky.     (Returned.) 
R.  W.  Mercer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     17532.    '86.     (iii) 

Sandstone  with  scales  of  white  mica,  for  examination. 

S.  S.  Mitchell,  Columbus,  Mississippi.    17533.    '86.     (xvii) 

Common  Shrew  Mouse,  Blarina  talpoides  (4  specimens),  for  examination. 
L.  H.  Smith,  Strathroy,  Ontario,  Canada.     17534.    *&}.    (iv) 

Pyrite  in  Quartz,  from  Rock  Creek,  District  of  Columbia,  for  examination. 

D.  H.  McPherson,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17535.    '86.    (XVUl) 

Cuewink  (Towhee),  Pipilo  eri/throphthalmus  Linn,  for  oxamtuation. 
JA3IES  W.  RoGAN,  Rogcrsvillc,  Tennessee.     17536.     '86.     (v,  a) 

Ores,  for  examination. 

O.  Whitcomb,  Leavenworth,  Indiana.     17.'>37.    '86.     (xviii) 

Bird  Skin.     Borrowed  for  examination  and  returned. 

Cincinnati  Society  ok  Nafural  History,  Ciucinnati,  Ohio.    17538.    '86. 

(V,  A) 

Bird  Skin,  for  examination. 

W.  C.  Knight,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.     175119.    '86.     (v,  a) 

Orb,  for  examination. 

C.  P.  McGiMSKY,  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas.     17540      '86.     (xviii) 

Scales  of  glistening  mica. 

Hon.  John  H.  Rogers,  House  of  Representatives.     17541.     *&},    (xvui) 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 50 
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Bark,  for  examination. 

George  M.  Rand,  North  Park,  Larimer  Connty,  Colorado.    17542.     '86.    (i) 

American  Hercules  Beetle,  Dynastea  tityua, 

R.  M.  Miller  and  Sons,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.     17543.    '86.    (x) 

Ore,  for  examination. 

Mrs.  Irene  S.  Cowles,  Medford,  Jackson  County,  Oregon*    17544.    '86.  (xviu) . 

Ore,  for  examination. 

lion.  I.  G.  Harris,  United  States  Senate.    17545.    '86.    (xviii) 

Bean  Weayils.  Bruchua  ohsoletuBf  for  examination. 

R.  J.  Haight,  Davenport,  Iowa.     17546.    '86.    (X) 

Stone  Disk,  sword-shaped  object,  and  chipped  implement,  from  Humphreys  County, 
Tennessee.     (Returned.) 
Edward  D.  Hicks,  Nashville,  Tennessee.     17547.    '86.     (iii) 

Bird  Skins,  for  examination.    (Returned.) 

Dr.  P.  L.  SCLATER,  London,  England.     17548.    '86.    (v,  a) 

Rock,  for  examination. 

D.  W.  Savage  &  Co.,  Dayton,  Washington  Territory.    17549.    '86.    (xvn) . 

Bird  Skins.    (Returned.) 

George  N.  Lawrence,  New  York,  New  York.    17550.    '86.    (v,  a) 

Great  Water-bug,  Bcloatomu  americana, 

Joseph  A.  Haywood,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.     17551.    '86.    (x) 

Fossil  Plants,  from  Mosquito  Valley,  Pennsylvania. 

John  C.  Hammer,  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.    17552.    '86.    (xiv) 

Fossil,  Orthoceraa  sp.,  &om  Neosho  River,  for  examination. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Newlox,  Oswego,  Kansas.     17553.    '86.    (xui,  a) 

Great  Water-bug,  Bdostoma  americanay  for  examination. 

C.  B.  Edwards,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.     17554.    '86.    (x) 

Great  American  Water-bug,  Belostoma  americana^  and  a  Cyhister  fimbriolatui, 
N.  A.  Ramsey,  Durham,  North  Carolina.     17555.    '86.     (x) 

Great  Water-bug,  Bcloeioma  americanaf  for  examination. 

W.  S.  Primrose,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.     17556.    '86.     (x) 

Quartz  and  chloritic  material,  for  examination. 

C.  Overman,  Gran»;oville,  Idaho.     17557.    '86.    (xviii) 

White-footed  Ovster  Catcher,  Hcematopua  linicopm,  for  examination. 

American  Museum  op  Natural  History,  New  York,  New  York.    17558.    '86. 

(V,A) 

Insects,  for  examination. 

Mrs.  H.  K.  Morrison,  Morgantown,  North  Carolina.     17559.    '86.     (x) 

Marl,  for  examination. 

J.  F.  Bumbalough,  Shingle,  White  County,  Tennessee.     17560.    '86.     (xvui) 

Ore,  for  examination. 

Mrs.  Irene  S.  Cowles,  Medford,  Oregon.     17561.    '86.     (xviu) 

MaGNESIte,  for  examination.  • 

Hon.  W.   S.   RoSECRANS,   Washington,   District  of  Columbia.      17562.     '86, 
(xviu) 

Arrow-heads.    (Returned.) 

R.  W.  Merger,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     17563.    '86.     (iii) 

Sand,  consisting  of  rounded  grains  of  quartz,  for  examinalion. 

Hon.  E.  Barksdale,  House  of  Representatives.     17564.     '86.     (XTin) 
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Dowmr  TetbXl,  .^irelata  moUi9  (moanted  specimens). 

ACADBMT  OF  Naturax  Sciknces,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.     17«S65.     '86. 
(v.A) 

Sabbit,  Lepu$  tylvatieus,  for  examination.    (Returned.} 
P.  W.  Cragin,  Topeka,  Kansas,    17566.    '86.    (iv) 

Black-capped  Pktrbl,  JSatrelata  hcBsitata  and  White-footed  Oyster  Catcher,  HcBma- 
tapui  Uueopua,  for  examination. 

Boston  Socibtt  of  Natubal  History,  Boston,  Massachasetts.    17&67.    '86. 
(v.A) 

Insbcts,  Bupre$ti$  {auto,  for  examination. 

B.  M.  King,  Hawthorne,  Nevada.    17568.    '86.    (x) 

Gbbat  Water-bug,  Beloatoma  amerioana, 

Post-Office  Department,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.    17569.  '86.   (x) 

Crikoid  Fossil,  joint  or  plate  of  the  supporting  column  of  a  crinoid. 

W.  Edgar  Taylor,  College  Springs,  Iowa.     17570.    '86.    (xiii,  a) 

Fiber  and  bark  of  Hibisous  moscheutoB  L.,  for  examination. 

Harvey  C.  Medford,  Tupelo,  Mississippi.    17571.    '86.    (xv) 

Ore,  from  Sonora,  Mexico.    (Returned.) 

W.  Johnson,  Tucson,  Arizona.    17572.    *SQ,    (xviu) 

Red-backed  Junco,  Junco  oinereus  darBaliSf  and  Arizona  Junco,  Junoo  oinereiu  paU 
UaiuBf  for  examination. 
AifERiCAN  Museum  of  Natural  BListory,  New  York  City.    17573.    '86.    ( v,  a) 

Silk  Culture  Exhibit,  displayed  at  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

Women's  Silk-Cultural  Assocla.tion,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    17574. 
'86.    (I) 

Orbs,  for  examination. 

R.  E.  Cook,  Alpine,  Talladega  County,  Alabama.    17575.    '86.    (xviii) 

COMMqN  Gray  Squirrel,  Soiuma  oarolinenaU  (3  specimens),  for  examination. 

Oliver  Mercy,  Northwestern  University,  Evestou,  Illinois.    17576.    '86.    (iv) 
Mat  Roller,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.    17577.    '86.    (x) 

Seed  of  JgrostU  sp. 

Mat  Roller,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.    17578.    '86.    (xv) 

Impure  Limestone,  for  examination. 

John  E.  Scott,  Mount  Lee,  Hernando  County,  Florida.     17579.    '86.    (XYn) 

Jute,  Cotton,  and  other  vegetable  fibers,  for  examination. 

Reuben  Brooks,  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.     17580.    *66,    (i) 

Spicule,  ftom  the  stomach  of  a  Red-throated  Diver,  for  examination. 
Dr.  E.  Sterling,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    17581.    '86.    (vii) 

Polyphemus  Moth,  Telea  polyphemua, 

J.  8.  Webb,  Hicksford,  Virginia.    17582.    '86.    (x) 

Insect,  Amnetia  ffranicolli$, 

R. D.Kevins,  Olympia,  Washington  Territory.     17583.    '86.    (x) 

Stone  Relics  (625  specimens).    (Purchased.) 

O.  W.  Clements,  Midway,  Boone  County,  Missouri.     17584.    '86.    (i) 

Stone  Relics.    (Returned.) 

J.  R.  NisSLEY,  Mansfield,  Ohio.     17585.    '86.     (iii) 

Mineral,  for  examination. 

Harvey  C.  Medpord,  Tupelo,  Mississippi.     17586.    '86.    (xvi) 

Orb,  for  examination. 

William  Craig,  Payson,  Arizona.    17587.     '86.     'xviii) 
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Ibon  Pyritrs,  fur  examination. 

John  \V.  McGkk,  Seattle,  Washington  Territory.    17588.    '86.    (xvi) 

Stonk  Idol,  clay  idol,  stone  implements,  and  pottery,  for  examination. 
T.  L.  Whitehead,  Dexter,  Missonri.    17589.    '86.    (lu) 

NocTUKNAL  Hawk  Moth,  Triptigon  modeeta. 

Col.  A.  G.  Brackett,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Davis,  Texas.    17590.    '86.     (x) 

Coal,  for  examination. 

Hon.  W.  S.  RosECRANS,  Washington,  District  of  Cobimbia.     17591.     '86. 

Iron  Pyrites,  for  examination. 

E.  U.  PoE,  Ilatton,  Polk  County,  Arkansas.     17592.    '86.    (xvi) 

Caroijna  Sphinx,  Sphinx  Carolina, 

John  S.  Wkbb,  Totaro,  Virginia.    17593.    '86.    (x) 

Silicate  of  Alumina,  with  carbonate  of  lime,  for  examination. 

William  R.  May,  Nephi,  Juab  County,  Utah.    17594.    '86.    (xvi) 

Ferruginous  Clay,  from  Wheelersville,  Pennsylvania. 

R.  P.  Janney,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17595.     '86.     (xvm) 

Coins,  Greek  and  other  ancient,  and  mediieval  countries  (177  specimens),  for  exam- 
ination. 
Miles  W.  Graves,  Hartford  Connecticut.    17596.    '86.    (i) 

White  Quartz,  for  examination. 

W.  W.  Whatley,  Idaho,  Clay  County,  Alabama.     17597.    '86.    (xvi) 

Ferruginous  Sandstone  (decomposed),  for  examination. 

Michael  Dooley,  Lonaconing,  Maryland.    I759d.    '86.    (xviii) 

Insect,  for  examination. 

B.  F.  Stalker,  New  Providence,  Indiana.    17599.    '86    (x) 

DwARV  Milkweed,  Aaclepias  vertioellata  L.,  for  examination. 
Dr.  R.  M.  Wells,  Plant  City,  Florida.     17600.    '86.    (i) 

Iron  Ore. 

L.  W.  Lkdyard,  Cazenovia,  New  York.    17601.    '86.    (xviii) 

Plant:  Specimens  of  Ginkjjo,  Ginkgo  hiloha  L.,  from  China. 

H.L.  Fisher,  Ringoes,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jers»oy.     17602.    '86.     (xv) 

Mineral,  for  examination. 

B.  A.  Shepley,  Dos  Arc,  Iron  County,  Missouri.     1700.J.  'dlJ.   (xvi) 

Ferruginous  Sandstone  (decomposed),  for  examination. 

Michael  Doolky,  Louacouing,  Maryland.     17604.    ^815.     (xvii) 

Mastodon,  Elephas  sp.,  bones  and  teeth  found  30  feet  below  the  ground,  for  examina- 
tion. 
Dr.  A.  G.  Chase,  Millwood,  Kansas.     17005.     '80.     (iv) 

Fossil  Tooth,  for  examination. 

S.  J.  KiUKPATRiCK,  Jonesboro,  Tennessee.     17006.     '80.     (viii.) 

Fossil  Tooth,  molar  of  Mastodon  amcricanuH^  for  examiiuitioii.     (Returned.) 
E.  W.  Spaulding,  Shasta,  California.     17007.     '80.     (viii) 

Moth,  Actias  lunaj  for  examination. 

II.  C.  Buhl,  College  Hill,  Ohio.     1700.'!i.     '80.     (x) 

Decomposed  Rocks,  for  examination. 

C.N. Earl,  Los  An«;elos,  California.     17009.    'HO.     (xviii) 

Minerals,  for  examination. 

R.  II.  Potter,  Kiversido,  California.     17010.     '80.     (xvi) 

Mica  Schist,  for  examination. 

Juuus  SCHERR,  Eglon,  West  Virginia.     17011.     ^80.     (xvi) 
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Pyiutk,  for  examination. 

D.  J.  McDonald,  Arkadolpliia,  ArkauHas.    17612.    '66.    (xvu) 

AlNcient  Coins,  for  examination. 

Milks  W.  Gravrs,  Hartford,  Connecticut.     17613.    '8C.    (i) 

Quartz  Pebbles  ;  aUo  minute  and  water- worn  fragments  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  for 
e^camination. 
F.  A.  ScHEFFLBR,  Orangeburgh,  South  Carolina.     17614.    '86.     (xvi) 

[xsRCTS,  Ai%u%  in^uXvA  and  FhaXanQium  sp.,  for  examination. 
John  L.  Curtis,  Oakland,  California.    17615.    '86.     (x) 

fNHRCTS,  for  examination.     From  Bogota,  New  Granada. 

Frederick  Stearns  <&  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan.    17616.    '86.    (x) 

3iRD  Skins,  for  examination. 

Frrderick  Stearns  &;  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan.    17616.    '86.     (v,a) 

^Aix;iTE  and  impure  manganiferons  iron  ore,  for  examination. 

J.  F.  BuMBELOUGH,  Shingle,  White  County,  Tennessee.    17617.    '86.    (xvi) 

Plant,  flower  of  HeWanihw  sp. 

Jamrs  \V.  Rogan,  Rogersville,  Tennessee.     17618.    '86.    (xv) 

Intiquitiks.    The  Fisher  collection  of  Mexican  antiquities,  consisting  of  obsidian 
flakes  and  ores,  arrow  and  spear  heads,  cutlasses,  celts,  pendants,  iron  pyrites, 
stone  carvings,  stone  cylinder,  spindle-whorls,  musical  instruments,  pipes,  etc. 
(6:)3  specimens).    (Purchased.) 
W.  W.  Blake,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.     17619.    '86.     (lu) 

^ATBR,  for  examination. 

E.  Morgan,  Midlothian,  Ellis  County,  Texas.     17620.    '86.     (xvii) 

?OTTRRY.    Indian  vases  (24)  found  in  mounds.     (Purchased.) 

W.  J.  Bakku,  Golden  Lake,  Arkansas.    17621.    '86.     (ii,  b) 

i^LANT,  Hydrocotyle  repandOj  from  Mississippi,  for  examination. 
Hon.  Jambs  Z.  George,  U.  S.  Senate.    17622.    '86.    Xx\) 

Mineral,  for  examination. 

Joseph  Upton,  Charleston,  North  Carolina.    17623.    *8r).(xvi) 

'OTTRRY  (3  pieces).     String  o^  beads  and  bone  implements. 

Landon  and  McConnell,  Lawrence,  Kansas.     17624.    '86.     (ii,B) 

Concretions  (3),  from  Fort  Custer,  Mont.    (Deposited.) 

Capt.  Charles  E.  Bendire, U.  S.  A.,  IT.  S.  National  Museum.    17625.    '86.    (iii) 

iiWAiNflON*s  Warbler,  Htlinaia  ewainsoni. 

T.  D.  Perry,  Savannah,  Georgia.     17626.    '86.  (v,a). 

^BITE  Bricks,  supposed  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old;  among  the  first  made 
in  South  Carolina. 
Dr.  Salley  and  Mr.  Riggs,  Orangeburgh,  South  Carolina.*    17627.    '8<J.     (i) 

Insect,  Lucanua  elephas. 

Mrs.  Richard  Carter,  Cloverport,  Kentucky.     17628.    Wt.    (x) 

i^iNERAL,  for  examination. 

T.J.TURPIN,  Grangovillo,  Idaho.     17629.     'm.     (xvi) 

^LOBULAR  Pyrites  in  limestone. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Hachknberg,  Austin, Texas.     (Through  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A.) 
17630.    '86.     (XVI) 

QiLA  Monster,  Eelcderma  auspectun, 

Mjy.  Anson  Mi Lr.s,  Fort  Thomjis,  Arizona.     17631.     '86.     (vi) 

Horned  ToadSi  Phrynosoma  coronatum  (15  sptM^iinons).    (Purchasetl.) 
Miss  Rosa  Smith,  San  Diego,  California.     17632.     'Hl».     (vi) 
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Game  of  Battledore  and  Shuttlecock. 

Hknrt  Horan,  U.  S.  National  MaBeuin.     17633.    '86.    (ii,  a) 

Map  of  Tokyo  :  10  yolnmes  of  a  work  on  the  natural  prodncts  of  Japan,  by  Dr.  Ito 
Keiflki,  and  a  scroll  containing  an  inscription  upon  a  stone  tablet  commemoratiog 
the  repairs  on  the  temple  of  Chdng  Hwang  Mean,,  with  a  translation  by  the  donor. 
Dr.  D.  B.  McCabtee,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.     17634.     '86.     (u,  a) 

Cedar  Bark  Beetle,  Pholooonnus  dentaUu, 

Warren  Knaus,  Selina,  Kansas.    17635.    '86.    (x) 

Larva  of  Polyoaon  oonfertus ;  also  work  of  the  larva. 

L.  E.  RiCKSECKER,  Sylvania,  California.    17636.    '86.    (x) 

Larva  of  Piepltenus  haldemanni, 

Fred  L.  Button,  Oakland,  California.    17637.    '86.    (x)- 

Amber  containing  insects  (15  specimens),  from  the  Baltic  Sea.    (Exc)iange.) 

West  Prussian  Provincial  Museum,  Danzig,  Prussia.    17638;    '86.    (xvi) 

Minerals,  for  examination. 

E.  H.  POE,  Hatton,  Polk  County,  Arkansas.    17639.    '86.    (xvi) 

Scott's  Oriole,  Icterus  pariaorum  (skeleton). 

J.  B.  Bowman,  Aleman,  New  Mexico.    17640.    '86.    (xii) 

Photographs  of  Indian  implements. 

H.  G.  Hodge,  York,  Clark  County,  lUinois.    17641.    '86.    (iii) 

Horned  Toads,  Phrynosoma  ooronatum  (5  specimens).    (Purchased.) 
Miss  Rosa  Smith,  San  Diego,  California,     17642.    '86.    (vi) 

Coal,  for  examination. 

R.  Jacob  Weisbach,  Tacoma,  Washington  Territory.    17643.    '86.    (xviii) 

Barred  Owls,  Symium  nebuloeumf  from  Montgomery  County,  Maryland. 

John  P.  Hamlin,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17644.    '86.    (v,  a) 

Great  Horned  Owl,  Buho  virginiantu  Gm.,  from  Colorado. 

Col.  James  Stevenson,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.     17645.    '86.    ( v,  a) 

Elk  Skull  and  antlers,  Cervua  canadensis, 

Hon.  L.Q.C.  Lamar,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.    17646.    '86.     (iv) 

Insect,  Gryllotalpa  sp. 

John  Price,  Nevada,  Ohio.    17647.     '86.    (x) 

Drawings  and  copy  of  a  description  of  the  Temple  of  B6t6  Boudour,  in  the  Island  of 
Java. 
Netherlands  Government.    (Through    Department  of  State.)    17648.    '86. 
(n,  A) 

Casts  of  stone  relics.    An  unfinished  ceremonial  ax,  from  Shelby  County,  Ohio,  and 
a  boat-shaped  object,  from  Grant  County,  Indiana. 
J.  R.  NisSLEY,  Mansfield,  Ohio.     17649.     '86.     (iii) 

OOLITE  (3  specimens),  from  Bath,  England. 

.  Samuel  Gardner,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17650.    '86.  (xvii) 

Aztec  Whistle,  from  Mexico. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Brown,  Orange,  New  Jersey.     17651.    '86.    (i) 

Sturgeon's  Head. 

E.  G.  Blackford,  New  York  City.     17652.    '86.    (xii) 

Horned  Toads,  Phrynosoma  ooronatum  (40  specimens).     (Purchased.) 
Miss  Rosa  Smith,  San  Diego,  California.   17653.    '86.     (vi) 

Carib  Stones,  four  celts  and  thirty-one  axes. 

L.  GUESDE,  Pointe-i5^-Pitre,  Guadeloupe.     176.^>4.     80.     (iii) 

Shell  Fish-hook,  from  Vancouver  Island. 

Stephen  Janus.  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17655.    '86.     (u,a) 
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Baskrts,  made  of  bircli-bark,  wood^  and  grans,  from  tlio  Pas8:ima(i noddy  IiidiaiiH, 
Maine. 
Mm.  Fannie   Pattangaix,  Watihiugton,  District  of  Colaiubia.     17656.    ^66. 
(il,A) 

Photographs  of  the  present  Emperor  and  EmpreHs  of  Japan.    (Deposited.) 

Dr.  D.  B.  McCakteb,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17607.     ^86.     (ii,  a) 

Pottery,  and  a  fragment  of  bones  and  teeth. 

Osceola  Butler,  Adamsville,  Tennessee.     17658.    '86.     (ii,  b) 

Black-footed  Ferret,  Putorius  nigripes  (BkeXetons.)    (Purchased.) 
A.  B.  Baker,  Banner,  Trego  County,  Kansas.     17659.    ^Sij,    (xii) 

Black-footed  Ferret,  Putorias  nigripes.    (Purchased.) 

A.  B.  Baker,  Banner,  Trego  County,  Kansas.    17659.    '86,    (iv) 

Snake,  Heterodon  platyrhinus. 

J.  H.  KuEHLiNO,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17660.    '86.    (vi) 

Sealing  Wax.    Additional  specimens  to  accession  17367. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    17661. 
'86.    (I) 

Chestnut-leaf  Roller,  probably  the  work  of  a  curculinoid,  allied  to  atUlabus. 
8.  R.  Harrison,  Clarksburgh,  West  Virginia.    17662.    '86.    (x) 

Indian  Relics.    Pottery  (61  pieces),  two  sinkers,  one  pestle,  three  gouges,  arrow- 
heads (6  pieces),  thr^e  needles,  and  a  polishing-stone,  for  examination. 
F.  L.  Becker,  Schoharie,  New  York.   17663.    -86.    (ii,  B) 

Volcanic  Tufa,  bearing  foot-tracks,  from  Nicaragua. 

W.  W.  Evans,  Sans  Souci,  New  Rochelle,  New  York.     17664.     '86.     (iii) 

Mammal  Skins,  Halmatnrus  ruficollis^  Phascolarctos  cinereus,  Belideus  hreviceps,  Pha- 
langUta  imZpiiia,  from  Now  South  Wales  ;  Thylacinus  cynocephalun  and  Sarcophilus 
ureinus,  from  Tasmania. 
Australian  Museum,  Sydney,  Australia,    17665.    *S6,    (iv) 

Raccoon,  Procyon  lotar. 

Mus£e   L'Herminier,    Pointe-I^-Pitre,    Guadeloupe.     (Through  L.  Guesde.) 
17666.     '86.     (IV) 

Shells.  Strombus  coatatua  Gmol.,  Cyprasa  exanthema  L.,  OUva  reticularis^  Pecten  antil- 
larum,  and  Lima  aoabra. 

Mus^B   L'Herminier,    Pointe-i-Pitre,   Gua<leloupe.      (Through    L.  Guesde.) 
17666.     '86.     (IX) 

Forest  Mushrooms. 

Mus£b    L'Herminier,   Pointe-H-Pitre,   Guadeloupe.     (Through  L.   Guesde.) 
17666.     *S6.    (XV) 

Calcite  and  native  sulphur;  also  a  specimen  of  bog-iron  ore. 

Musr6  L'Herminier,  Pointe-^-Pitre,   Guadeloupe.      (Through  L.   Guesde.) 
17666.    '86.     (XVI) 

Bird  Skins,  Parua  atricapilluSj  Totanua  fluvipcay  Ni/cticorax  riolaceua,  Ardca  herodiaHj 
Pelecanua  fuacuSf  Gallinulagaleatat  FuJica  caribcpa,  Ilivmatopua  palliatus,  PodUipnhua 
podicepa^  Phaethon  celhereua,  Falco  columbarins,  Symphcmia  semiptilmatay  Sterna  fulig- 
maaat  Limoaa  hcemaatica^  Dafila  bahatnensiSy  JEgialitis  vocifcrns,  Speotgto  gHadcloupen- 
sis,  Charadriiia  dominicua^  Thryothorua  rufescenSj  Tyrannua  rostratuH,  and  Mniotilta 
varia, 

Mus£e  L'Herminier,   Pointe-^-Pitre,    Guadeloupe.      (Through   L.   Guesde.) 
17666.     'SG.    (v,A) 

Snake,  Coluber  obaoletua  obaoletua, 

H.  P.  Hoare,  Phoebus,  Virginia.     17667.    '86.     (vi) 
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Stone  Idol. 

John  W.  Emmert.    (Bureau  of  Ethnology.)    17663.    '86. 

Mineral  Water,  for  examination. 

Saint  Clair  Mineral  Spring  CoufPANY,  Saint  Clair,  Miohigan.     176G9.   ^86 

(XVI) 

White  Cockatoo,  Cacatua  sulphurea. 

Mrs.  M.  Parks,  Norfolk,  Virginia.    17670.    '86.    (xii) 

TiOER  Salamander,  Amhlystoma  tigrinum  (8  specimens). 

Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico.    17671.    '86.   (vi 

Tiger  Salamander,  AmhlyBUm^i  tigrinum. 

Dr.  Basil  Norris,  U.  S.  Army,  Spokane  Falls,  Washington  Territory.    17672 
'86.    (VI) 

Indian  Implement,  for  examination. 

Jerome  Wiltse,  Falls  City,  Nebraska.    17673.    '86.    (iii) 

Florida  J  at  (6  specimens),  black  and  white  shore- finches  (2  specimens).  Florid, 
dusky  ducks  (1  pair).    (Purchase<l.) 
C.  J.  Ma ynard,  Boston,  Massachusetts.     17674.    '86.    (v,a> 

SOAPSTONE  (2  specimens),  from  a  quarry  belonging  to  W.   W.   Evans,  District  o 
Columbia. 
Dr.  William  S.  McIlhenney,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17675.    '86 

(XVIII) 

Meteoiuc  Iron  (2  specimens).     (Exchange.) 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts.    17676.    '86.    (xviii) 

Lampret  Eels,  Peiromyzon  marinus  (16  specimens). 

S. E.  Meek,  Caynga,  New  York.   17677.   '86.   (viii) 

Badges  of  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association  to  the  National  Convention,  Baiti 
more,  June,  1886.    Illinois  delegate  and  alternate. 
Frank  J.  Allen,  Chicago,  Illinois.     17678.     '86.     (i) 

Fish,  Peroina  oaprodes, 

Thomas  Lewis,  Roanoke,  Virginia.   17679.   ^S6.   (vii) 

Tiger  Salamanders,  Ambh/fttoma  tigrinum  (35  specimens). 

Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Wingato.  New  Mexico.   17(»80.   '86.    ( vi 

Galena,  for  examination. 

Wiley  R.  Helm,  Jamestown,  Clinton  County,  Illinois.     17681.     '86.     (xvi) 

American  Hercules  Beetle,  Di/nastes  tityus. 

L.  E.  D.  Berry,  Dawson's  Cross-Roads,  North  Carolina.     17682.    '86,    (x) 

Stone  Implement,  for  examination.    Returned. 

G.  C.  Jones,  Brookfiold,  Connecticut.     1768:^    '8t5.    (in) 

Minerals. 

WagnerInstitute  OF  Science,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  17684.   '86.  (xvi 

Eel  Pout,  Zoarccs  anginllaris. 

Henuy  M.  Low,  Rockport,  Massachusetts.     17685.    '86.     (vii) 

Minerals,  for  examination. 

Charles  S.  H.  Buchanan,  Custer  City,  Dakota.    17686.    '86.    (xvi]^ 

Sea  Weed  with  baruacle  attached,  probably  Spartina  sticta,  for  examination. 
I.  Jenkins  Mikell,  Edisto  Islan*!,  South  Carolina.     17687.    '86.     (xv) 

Ethnological  OnjEcts.    See  under  Accession  No.  172:ii)  (Nos.  120-126.) 

Lieut.  P.  H.  Ray,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Gaston,  California.     17688.     ^S(».     (n,  a) 

European  Goldfinch.  Cardnelis  cardaelis,  in  the  flesh. 

W.  C.  Weeden,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17689.     '86.    (v,a) 
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Birds  (7  species,  12  specimens),  collected  at  Humboldt  Bay,  California. 

CuAJtLES  H.  TowxBEND,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     17090.    '86.     (v,  a) 

Snail,  ffelig  hortensis. 

Prof.  J.  H.  MoRRisox,  Lexington,  Virginia.    17691.    '86.     (ix) 

PiiOTOGBAPHS  OF  FiSHRS.     CaranXj  Epinephalua,  Enneacentrus,  Glyphtdodon^  Calamus, 
Oetoptu,  etc.,  cangbt  at  Caroline  Island,  Sontb  Pacific  Ocean,  by  M.  Jaussen, 
Director  of  tbe  Frencb  Eclipse  ICspedition. 
Edward  S.  HoLDBN,Wasbburn  Observatory,  Madison, Wisconsin.    17692.    (vii) 

04K,  sbowing  borings  of  a  larva. 

B.  F.  Stalker,  New  Providence,  Indiana.     17693.    '86.    (x) 

Fossil  Teetd.    j&^uu«  (f  sp.)? /ra^nu«,  superior  canine  and    inferior  molar,  and 
Dicotyles  ap.  nov.,  superior  canine,  for  examination. 
James  W.  Rogan,  Rogersvillo,  Tennessee.    17694.    '86.    (viii) 

Mkteoric  Iron  (4  small  sbavings),  from  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
L.  G.  Eakixs,  Denver,  Colorado.     17695.    '86.    (xvi) 

Coins.    Seal  rings,  scales,  Roman  brass  image,  music  on  parchment,  with  illumined 
sacred  pictures  by  a  monk  of  tbe  twelfth  centnry,  shekel  of  the  Saracens,  Bao- 
trian  coin,  medal,  etc.    (Deposited.) 
James  Austin,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17696.    '86.    (i) 

Scale  Carp,  Cyprinua  carpio;  also  the  hook  with  which  the  specimen  was  cauji^ht. 
W.  B.  Johnston,  Macon,  Georgia.    17697.    '86.    (vii) 

BdDDinsT  Sutras.    The  sutras  of  Bowadlee's  life;  the  sutras  of  Amitablia's  life. 

Dr.  D.  B.McCartee,  Washington.  District  of  Columbia.     17698.     '86.     (ii,a) 
European  Goldfinch,  CardueJis  carduelia, 

W.  C.  Weeden,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17699.    '86.    (v,a) 

Diana  Monkey,  Cercopithecus  diana,  in  the  flesh. 

Zoological     Society     of     Philadelphia.     Philadelphia,     Pennsylvania. 

(Throngh  Arthur  Edwin  Brown,  Esq.)    17700.     '86.     (iv) 
Mixture  of  graphite  and  fragments  of  various  siliceous  minerals  with  particles  of 

organic  matter. 

I.  A.  COMERFORD,  Spokane  Falls,  Washington  Territory.     17701.    '86.     (xvii) 
Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Buteo  lineatus. 

John  K.  Walker,  Parkersb^irgh,  IllinoiH.     17702.    '86.    (v,  a) 

Bronze  Coins,  from  Coroa  (3) ;  value  about  one-third  cent  each. 

Lient.  W.  A.  Mintzer,  U.  S.  Navy,  Baltimore,  Maryland.    17703.    '8fi.     (i) 

Crystals. 

Otto  Reimer,  United  States  Consul,  Santiago  de  Cuba.    (Through  Departs  «nl 
of  State.)    17704.    '86.     (xvi) 
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Index  B — By  departments  in  the  National  Mnseam. 

Indbx  C — By  name  of  donor,  lender,  etc. 

Index  A. 

AFRICA. 

16307,  16413, 16505,  16521,  16535,  16550,  16590,  16599, 16634, 16636,  16648,  16649, 16660, 
16651,  16652,  16654,  16885,  17159,  17331,  17359,  17401, 17462. 

AMERICA. 

Central  America. 

16317,  16S21,  16408,  164*>5,  16452,  16658,  16674,  16682,  16786,  16798,  16839,  16847, 
16860,  16875,  16989,  17024,  17048,  17416,  17499,  17654,  17664,  17666. 

British  America. 

16574,  16592,  16659,  16749,  16779,  16784,  16803,  1681M,  16829,  1C866,  16925,  17022, 

17029,  17196,  17315,  17373,  17491. 

North  America. 

united  states. 

Alabama  :  16265,  16406,  16484,  16735,  16907,  17494,  17495,  17526,  17575,  17597. 

Alaska:  16293,  16309,  16597,  16743,  16771,  16827,  16878,  16879,  16889,  16890,  16902, 
16914,  17146,  17393. 

Arkanaas:  16239,  16260,  16284,  16369,  16509,  17062,  17502,  17540,  17577,  17578, 
17502,  17612. 

Auzoha:  16267,  16375,  16392,  16598,  16680,  16691,  16814,  16837,  16919,  16928, 
16967,  17347,  17369,  17587,  17631. 

California:  16243,  16291,  16326,  16327,  16346,  16358,  16420,  16461,  16474,  16629, 

16707,  16718,  16813,  16823,  16913,  16944,  17146,  17239,  17314,  17376,  17414, 

17444,  17484,  17509,  17530,  17607,  17609,  17610,  17615,  17632,  17636,  17637, 
17642,  17653,  1768a 

Colorado:  16224,  16225,  16241,  16242,  16278,  1G42G,  16719,  16817,  16856,  17267, 
17969,  17542. 

ComxcmcUT:  16624,  16671,  16835,  10908,  1691C,  17421,  17475,  17633. 

DAXCyrA:  16246,  16390,  16923,  17354,  17686. 

DslawaM:  16504. 
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• 
District  ov  Columbia:    162?i0,    1G30I,    10 563,   l(i3S4,    lOliiO.    1G481,  ir>5rv>,  16589, 

16675,  16778,  Ib'^So,  16805,  IGSli,  17450,  17478,  17471),  174U0,  17535,  17569,  17660, 

17675. 

Florida:  16219,  16271,  16353.  16459,  16609.  16i)30,  167i>l,  16794,  16869,  16910,  16965, 
16999,  17027,  17341,  17396,  17424,  17449,  1748-^,  17579,  17600,  17674. 

Georgia:  16227,  16240,  16246,  16510,  16678,  16815:',  16983,  17351,  17449,  17527,  17626, 
17697. 

Idaho:  16*228,  16247,  16433,  16759,  17516,  17557,  17629, 

Illinois:  16212,  16365,  16702,  16723.  16745,  16767,  16836,  17282,  17362,  1741:3, 
17471,  17517,  17641,  17500,  17702. 

Indiana:  16212,  16225,  16424,  164*30,  16663,  16673,  16729,  16782,  16807,  16027, 
17523,  17537,  17599,  17649,  17693. 

Iowa:  16*286,  16378,  16398,  16622,  17456,  17546. 

Kansas:  16744,  16781,  16300,  16841,  17114,  17252,  17354,  17510,  17520,  17553,  17605, 
17635,  17659. 

Kentocky:  lt)248,  16262,  162a5,  16380,  1G121,  16475,  1693^},  17532,  17628. 

Louisiana:  16930,  16953,  17356,  17374,  17408. 

Maine:  16410,  16423,  16427,  16465,  16584,  16773,  17420,  17512,  17656. 

Maryland:  16223,  16283,  1637i),  16458,  16518,  16577,  16727,  16802,  16352.  16931, 

ir.J72,  17:384,  17390,  17470,  17489,  17598,  17644. 

Massachusetts:  16269,  16279,  16313,  16447,  16689,  16695,  16696,  16750,  16760, 
16769,  16789,  16872,  16952,  16960,  17073,  17271,  17:375,  174a3,  17508,  17685. 

Michigan:  16251,  16512,  16726,  16818,  16915,  17425. 

Minnesota:  16457,  1&')11,  16981. 

Mississippi:  16402,  16961,  17533,  17571,  17586,  17622. 

Missouri:  166-25,  16826,  16940,  16920,  17379,  17589,  17603. 

Montana:  16249,  16250,  16437,  16681,  16710,  17354,  17418,  17492,  17493,  17625. 

Nebraska:  16557,  17.324,  17539,  17673. 

Nevada:  16252,  16797,  1695l>,  1696.4,  17447,  17568. 

NewHampshikk:  16418,  16709,  16728,  16979. 

New  Jersey:  162;)^.  16222,  16254,  16:388,  16451,  1670.5,  16706,  167:36,  16768,  16987, 
•   17054,  17:3:M;,  1731)1],  17:370,  17651. 

NewMkx!Co:  11)215,  1()220,  16221,  162:35,  1625:3,  16300,  10450,  16662,  1679:3,  1(J819, 
16895,  16901,  173:30,  17640,  17C71,  17680,  17695. 

New  York:  10>74,  162SI,  10,300,  10443,  10450,  10554,  1()028,  106J>9,  10701,  16796, 
10934,  10941,  ll>9J2,  17268,  17335.  17411,  17491,  17501,  17525,  17601,  17677. 

North  Carolina:  10258,  102JI,  10310,  10341,  10401,  10131,  10506,  1655,3,10581, 
16752,  17:307,  17:314,  1743-?,  17445,  17543,  17551,  17554,  17555,  17550,  17r>59,  17623. 

Ohio:  16229,  1(')31H,  16328,  16489,  16023,  10755,  10782,  10046,  17.'>38,  17585,  17608, 
17649. 

Oregon:  16255,  16445,  16710,  16825,  17350,  174.58,  17509. 

Pennsylvania:  10211,  102S2,  10342,  104:38,  10517,  10758,  10701.  10764,  16790, 

1()844,  1(W45,  16917,  17355,  17385,  174:54,  17521,  17552,  17574,  17595. 
Rhode  Island:  10315,  10520,  10711,  17404. 
South  Carolina  :  10570,  10098,  17497,  17014,  17027. 

Tennessee:  10210,  10217,  10240,  10250,  1025S,  1013),  10154,  10020,  10703,  16767, 
16870,  17270,  17288,  17:317.  17343,  17304,  1752S,  17530,  175^47,  17500,  17606,  17617, 
17618. 
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Texas:    16B8,   1635?,    Wim,  lOWi,   1(5323,  16139,  IflSr.l,  16693.    1«731,  1G739,  16W7, 

16938,'  17407,  17506,  17511,  17530,  1700,  17630. 
Wtaii:  15379,  16774,  16803,  16^63,  17^83,   17518,    17594. 
Tbbhomt:  16330, 
TiRGiNU:  16273,    16345,    16363,    163SG,    16393,    16400,    16415,    16416,    16411),    16440, 

16*48,    16632,    16690,    16697,    10703,    lG70d,    16737,    16771!,    16816,    10867,  16903, 

16906,    16009,   10933,    16051,    17261,    1734U,    17371,    17380,    17405,  17406,    17419, 

17437,  17477,  17529,  17582,  17593,  17667,  17679,  17691. 
WASniNOTOK  Tbbwtokt:  16301,  10405,   16633,    17337,   17503,    17509,  17549,    17583, 

ITSeSt  176*3,  17672,  17701.    " 
West  TiROinu  :  16264,  16276,  16297,  16399,  16428,  17431,  17504,  17611,  17662i 
WlBCONSiM:  16455,  16721,  16900,  17342. 
W-rouiMO:  16397,  16679. 

16290,  16401,  16432,  16503,  10523,  16621,  16656,  16657,  16664,  16667,  16860,  16993, 

1699T,   16998,    17001,   17002.    17003.    17004.  17005,  17006,  17007,  17008,  17009, 

17010,    17011,    17012,    17013,    170U,    17015,  17016,  17025,  17030,  17035,  17I1I, 
1T294,    17295,  17410,  17481,  17572,   17651, 


16230,  16392,  16528,  16561,   16631,    16661,    16820,    168G5,   16911,  16941,  17399,  17400, 
17*29. 

SOUTH    AMKUIC&. 

1G23G,  16560,  16612,  166G0,  16682,  16741,    16762,    16791,    16792,    16811,    168S5,  16892, 
16904,  16957,  17351,  17469,  17016. 

Asia  (incluoino  Malaysia). 

Iran,  16332,  16307,  16363,  1611^2,   16339,   16413,    1648,'i,    10514,    1&-.16,    16524,  16527, 

16548,    10555,    lKi65,    16571,    16616,    16619,    16020,    ItiOS.'i,    16637,    160:H,  16639, 

166(0,   16693,    16694,    16734,    16795,    16301,    16302,    16835,    10901.    10943,  16970. 

16939,   ,16995,    17023,    17028,    17037,    17339.   I73*i,   17389,    17427.    17430,  17436, 
17442,  17458,  17405,  17491,  17513,  17602,  17634,  17703. 

EuiioPK  (iNCLurnso  Giibat  Bkitaix). 

16314,  16333,  16354,  16339,  16442,    1G172,    16177,    16436,    16187,    16490,  1619;t,  16495, 

16406,    16497,    164'J8,    16500,    lt;502,    16513,    165£i,    Ili529,    16533,    165:11,  16536, 

16537,    16533,    10540,    16511,    16543,    16544,    10516.    16547,    UuM,  10559,  16563, 

16569,   16.'i70,    16573,   16574,    16575,    16591,    16600.    16601,    16602,    16603,  16004, 

16605,    16606,   16607.   16608,    16010,    10015,    16617,    16611,    10042,    10643,  16644, 

16645,    16646,    16047,    1666t),    16677,    10714,    16730,    10746,    16747.    16748,  16733, 

16787,    16783.    16810,     16361,    16335,    16836,   16905,    16932,    10947,   10950.  16932, 

18988,    16989,    16994,     16996,    17017,   17018,  (17021,   170;!3,   17031.    17040,  17041, 

17042,    17044.   17040,    17047,    17049,    17C60,   17037,    1709:1,    170LI4,    17207,  17214. 

17221,    17223,    17-224,    17225,   17227,    17229,    17261!,    17352.    17357,    17358,  17360, 

17361,   17368,    17386,    17339,    17390,    17391,    17392,    17435,    17441,    17443,  17457, 
17548,   17638,  17050. 

OCEANICA. 
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16478,  16522,  19539,  16545,  16562,  16574,  16751,  16753,  16754,  16978,  17038,  17263. 

Index  B. 

Dbpartmsnt  I. 

Abib  AMD  Industries  :  16222,  16228,  16229,  16232,  16237,  16279, 16325,  16405,  16449, 
16473,  16479,  16485,  16490,  16491,  16492,  16497-16501  iDolasiye,  16504,  16505, 
16516,  16519,  16521-16524  inolasive,  16526,  16528,  16529,  16531-16544.  inolasiv^e, 
16547-16550  ioolasiye,  16560-16564  inolasiye,  16566-16570  inolasive,  16582, 16592, 
16598,  16600-16608  inclnsiye,  16610,  16614-16617  inolnsive,  16620,  16654,  16666, 
16677,  16692,  16711,'16715,  16717,  16722,  16734, 16746,  16754,  16785,  16788,  16795, 
16801,  16803,  16821,  16822,  16830,  16854,  16865,  16378,  1G897-16900  ioolasiye, 
16905,  16909,  16910,  16935,  16941,  16945,  16954,  16957,  16960,  16971,  16972,  16980, 
16984,  16987,  16990,  16991,  16993,  16996,  16998,  17020,  17028,  17037,  17039,  17040, 
17042,  17047,  17061,  17064,  17076,  17111,  17136,  17137, 17161,  17163,  17167,  17175, 
17178,  17180,  17181,  17188,  17193,  17196,  17l99,  17207,  17218,  17227, 17228,  17229, 
17240,  17246,  17253,  17266,  17268,  17272,  17273,  17275,  1729G,  17298,  17300,  17310, 
17331,  17332,  17351,  17353,  17357,  17358,  17360,  17387,  17378,  17384,  17-3a5,  17386, 
17390,  17391,  17392,  17394,  17398,  17400,  17403,  17405,  17406,  17418,  17422,  17423, 
17428,  17432,  17435,  17442,  17443,  17450,  17451-17455  inclnsiye,  17467,  17469, 
17484,  17499,  17514,  17542,  17580,  17596,  17600,  17613,  17627,  17647,  17677,  17678, 
17696,  17703. 

I^PARTMBNT  II. 

(A)  Ethnology:  16293,  16311,  16331,  16332,  16358,  16371,  16392,  16413,  16450,  16452, 
16477,  15486,  16488,  16496,  16515,  16522,  16525,  16545,  1&546,  16550,  16555,  16559, 
16565.  16572-16575  inclnsiye,  16587,  16588,  16590-16592,  16599,  16617, 16631,  16634- 
16661  inclnsiye,  16692,  16720,  16721,  16726,  1G733,  16748,  16771,  16786,  16787, 
16809,  16848,  16860,  16861-16863,  16870,  16871,  16878,  16879,  16893,  16895,  16902, 
16912,  16914,  16928,  16929,  16943,  16953,  16955,  16956, 16958,  16959,  16961,  16962, 
16970,  16978,  16993,  16995,  17029,  17041,  17048,  17057,  17069,  17070,  17094,  17111. 
17121,  17174,  17198,  17204,  17214,  17215,  17243,  17306,  17318,  17340,  17347,  17364, 
17382,  17388,  17393,  17395,  17400,  17401,  17414,  17427,  17430,  17441,  17449,  17457, 
17458,  17462,  17472,  17473,  17491,  17513,  17633,  17634,  17656,  17657,  17665,  17688, 
17698. 

Department  II. 

(B)  Prehistoric  American  Pottery  !  16362,  16598,  16694,  16765,  17111,  17295, 
17377,  17410,  17621,  17658,  17663. 

Department  III. 

ArCHJBOLOOY:  16225,  16227,  16233,  16265,  16274,  1C318,  16328,  16341,  16355,  16374, 
16380,  16382,  16421,  16430,  16438,  16441,  16442,  16445,  16480,  16484,  16489,  16598, 
16624,  16673,  16691.  16729,  16736,  16739,  16758,  16759,  10782,  16789,  16798,  16807, 
16864,  16879,  16886,  16919,  16927,  1G946,  16950,  16973.  16974,  17094,  17135,  17145, 
17157,  17191,  17278,  17302,  17307,  17317,  17329,  17350,  17355,  17;i70,  17374,  17396, 
17399,  17400,  17424,  17449,  17471,  17517,  17521,  17526,  17528.  17532.  17547,  17563, 
17584,  17585,  17589,  17619,  17625,  17641,  17649,  17654,  17a64,  17673. 
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Hammals:  16215,  16236,  16261,  16268,  16270,  16278,  16280,  16281,  16282,  16288, 

1<^296,  16312,  16327,  16343,  16344,  16:366,  16383,  16387,  16397,  16401,  16414,  16417, 

16429,  16464,  16503,  16517,  16557,  16598,  16618,  16621,  16689,  16705,  16706,  16712, 

16714,  16725,  16742,  16781,  16802,  16827,  16828,  16832,  16834,  16840,  16849,  16866, 

16^174,  16913,  16914,  16915,  16925,  16976,  16985,  17080,  17090,  17098,  17100,  17101, 

17123,  17142,  17146,  17150,  17156,  17162,  17179,  17232,  17235,  17239,  17242,  17290, 

17313,  17322,  ir.i35,  1733(5,  17345,  17363,  17366,  17369,  17375,  17402,  17421,  17459, 
17460,  17498,  17534,  17566,  17576,  17605,  17659,  17665,  17666,  17700. 

Department  V. 

(A)  Birds:  10212,  16216,  16221*,  16238,  16268,  16271,  16283,  16302,  16317,  16319, 

16327,  16329,  16339,  16301,  16373,  16375,  16376,  16384,  16385,  16389,  16401, 

16409,  16418.  16437,  16446,  16447,  16456,  16462;  16463,  16472,  16474,  16478, 

16481,  16518,  1()552,  1657(5,  16577,  16578,  10597,  16619,  16627,  16664,  16667, 

16668,  16670,  16680,  16681,  16682,  16689,  16703,  16707,  16727,  16730,  16745, 

16753,  16756,  16761,  16772,  16792,  16793,  16804,  16810,  16811,  16813,  16821, 

16827,  16839,  16847,  16ri55,  16866,  16872,  16875,  16878,  16879,  16881,  16885, 

16889,  16903,  16904.  16914,  16916,  16952,  16969,  16986,  17051,  17055,  17072, 

17091,  17098,  17099,  17100,  1710^,  17104,  17110,  17120,  17124,  17125,  17134, 

17146,  17149,  17160,  17171,  17184,  17185,  17186,  17202,  17205,  17223,  17244, 

17254,  17277,  17282,  17285,  17291,  17301,  17305,  17309,  17325,  17338,  17344, 

17362,  17373,  17389,  17400,  17415,  17416,  17465,  17475,  17488,  17608,  17536, 

17538,  17539,  17548,  17550,  17558,  17565,  17567,  17573,  17616,  17626,  17644, 
17645,  17666,  17674,  17689,  17690,  17699,  17702. 

Department  V. 

(B)  Birds'  Eggs:  16212,  16268,  16303,  16324,  16377,  16378,  16437,  16448,  16676, 

16744,  16812,  16827,  16866,  16878,  16906,  16916,  16967,  16992,  17112,  17126, 

17160,  17201,  17212,  17233,  17251,  17292,  17346,  17376,  17381,  17400,  17426, 
17489. 

Department  VI. 

RiPTiLES:  16267,  16268,  16201,  16304,  16317,  16321,  16345,  16354,  16360,  16363, 

16372,  16397,  16400,  16401,  16426,  16440,  16586,  16621,  16623,  16632,  16675, 

16689,  16741,  16752,  1(5796,  16819,  16820,  16825,  16851,  16890,  16892,  16901, 

16926,  16970,  17080,  17134,  17222,  17307,  17311,  17327,  17404,  17414,  17438, 

17470,  17527, '17631,  17632,  17642,  17646,  17653,  17660,  17667,  17671,  17672, 
17680. 

Department  VIL 

Fishes:  16219,  16268,  16269,  16275,  16201,  16292,  16315,  16317,  16331,  16334,  16335, 

16345,  16354,  16400,  16401,  16415,  16435,  16440,  16460,  16469,  16475,  16520, 

16583,  16628,  16642,  16687,  16701,  16704,  16708,  16709,  16712,  16719,  16728, 

16737,  16743,  16747,  10760,  16768,  16769,  16791,  16816,  16823,  16835.  16858, 

16878,  16883,  1(5889,  10890,  16908,  16911,  16921,  16970,  17052,  17058,  17073, 

17095,  17096,  17118,  17128,  17139,  17141,  17146,  17164,  17165,  17173,  17177, 

17194,  17210,  17222,  17-2:U,  17249,  17258,  17262,  17264.  17308,  17316,  17321. 

17337,  17349,  17371,  17372,  17400,  17409,  17414,  17420,  17431,  17436,  17458, 
17483>  17512,  17522,  17529,  17581,  17677,  17679,  17685,  17692,  17697. 

Department  VIIL 
TnTKBBATB  Fossils:  16442^  17607. 
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Department  IX. 

MOLLUSKS:  16226,  1G268,  16298,  16307,  16309,  16340,  16345,  16415,  16434,  16440, 

16464,  16609,  16630,  16689,  16751,  16767,  16800,  16815,  16824,  16841,  16857, 

16869,  16879,  16883,  16890,  16894,  16914,  16920,  16933,  16947,  16970,  16975, 

17059,  17066,  17067,  17068,  17075,  17082,  17092,  17094,  17105,  17114,  17170, 

17203,  17217,  17252,  17387,  17400,  17429,  17440,  17509,  17510,  17563,  17606, 
17666,  17691. 

DSPAIiTMEMT  X. 

Insects:  16-209,  16211,  16217,  16220,  16235,  16268,  16281,  16289,  16306,  16310,  16316, 

16317,  16320,  16327,  16345,  16347,  16348,  16354,  16359,  16364,  16381,  16386, 

16398,  16400,  I64OI,  10403,  1G407,  16408,  16411,  16415,  16420,  16443,  16467, 

16470,  16476,  16554,  16558,  lf)585,  16594,  16620.  16665,  16674,  16679,  16689, 

16713.  16738,  16770,  16775,  16780,  16806,  16827,^16833,  17077,  17078,  17133, 

17139,  17146,  17160,  17176,  17213,  17221,  17245,^17248,  17303,  17304,  17380. 

17400,  17414,  17468,  17494,  17502.  17509,  17518,  17520,  17543,  17546,  17.551, 

17554,  17555,  17556,  17559,  17568,  17569,  17577,  17582,  17583,  17590,  17593, 

17599,  17608,  17615,  17616,  17628,  17635,  1763C,  17637,  17662,  17682,  17693. 

Department  XI. 

Marine  Invektebi^tes  :  16230,  16263,  16268,  16327,  16'345,  16351,  16400,  16415, 

16475.  1668:5,  16686,  16689,  1G712,  16723,  16740,  16750,  16756,  16760,  16805, 

16816,  16821,  16827,  16836,  16846,  16877,  16878,  16889,  16890,  16948,  16970, 

16973,  17027,  17073,  17118,  17236,  17263,  17312,  17320,  17341,  17368,  17400, 
17419,  17437,  17524. 

Department  XIL 

Comparative  Anatomy  :  16268. 16395, 16468,  16633, 16678,  16777,  16852,  16878,  16880, 
16884,  IC.Oii,  1GUG8,  17126,  17131,  17147,  17197,  17209,  17265,  17276,  17281,  17293, 
17326,  17333,  17361,  17383,  17397,  17413,  17444,  17445,  17485,  17500,  17640.  17646, 
17652, 17659, 17670. 

Department  XIII. 

(A)  Invertebrate  Fossils  (Paleozoic):  16300,  10346,  16424,  16749,  16763,16779, 
10782,  1678:3,    16799,  17084,  17i:J2,  17206,  17230,  17280,  17283,  17284,  17324,  17342, 

natM,  17;560,  17379,  17417, 17443, 17474,  17553, 17576. 

(B)  Invertebrate  Fossils    (Meso-Ceiiozoic):  16288,   16402,    1C>685,    16859,    16917, 

16974,  17094,  17143,  17153,  17206,  17286,  17407. 

Department  XIV. 

Plants,  Fossil:  16260,  1G39D,  16124,  16519,  165:37,  V\m^,  16724,  16821,  16917,  17084, 
17094,  17247,  17278,  17288,  17289,  17491,  17497. 

Department  XV. 

Plants,  recent  :  16224,  162G3,  1627:3,  1G2-I7,  16:323,16:3:3:3,  16:3.37,  16:350,  16401,  16412, 

16458,  16483,  16487,  1G:>30,  l(i5r>5,  KJGll,  10612,  16^325,  16625,  16731,  16776,  16794, 

16836,  1GS43,  16878,  16937,  16DG1,  16995,  170:38,  17084,  17111,  17200,  17269,  17260. 

17261,  17294,  17348,  17481,  17190,  I7:>n,  17578,  17G02,  17618,  17622,  17666,  17687. 
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Department  XVI. 

MiNBRALS :  16210,  16225, 16231,  16234,  16260,  16266,  16268, 16272,  16276,  16284,  16285, 
16286,  16297,  16*299,  16301,  16305,  16308,  16313,  16342. 16352, 16356,  16357,  16370, 
16394,  16406,  16419,  16423,  16425,  16431, 16432,  16433,  16439, 16459, 
16482,  16494,  16506, 16508-16512  inclasive,  16514, 16527, 16536, 16551, 
16584,16622,  16629,  16662,  16671,  16693.  16698,  16699,  16735,  16764, 
16801, 16808,  16817,  16827,  16829,  16837,  16850,  16856,  16867.  16868, 
16930,  16931,  16932,  16934,  16938-16940  inolnsiye,  16942, 16944,  16966, 
16997.  16999.  17016.  17021,  17024,  17030,  17053,  17056, 17060,  17062, 
17084,  17089,  17093,  17094,  17103,  17106,  17108,  17109.17116,  17117, 
17130,  17145,  17148,  17151,  17152,  17154,  17159,  17166, 17163,  17172, 
17208,  17211,  17219,  17224,  17225.  17241,  17269,  17270, 17271,  17274, 
17314,  17315,  17476,  17478,  17479,  17493,  17501, 17503,  17509,  17525, 
17592,  17594.  17597,  17603,  17810,  17611, 17612,  17617, 17623,  17689, 
17666,  17676,  17681,  17684,17686,  17695,  17704. 


16391,  16393 

16465,  16468 

16553,  16561 

16784,  16790 

16896,  16923 

16983,  16995 

17063,  17074 

17119,  17122 

17188,  17195 

17279,  17299 

17586,  17588 

17630,  17638 


Department  XVII. 


LlTHOU>6T  AND  PHYSICAL  Geoloqt  :  16245,  16277,  16286,  16295, 16326,  16367,  16368, 
16369,  16379,  16404,  16416,  164*23,  16427,  16436,  16444,  16451,  16457, 16493,  16507, 
16627,  16663,  16669,  16695,  16696,  16697,  16702,  16735.  16757,  16827,  16842,  16844, 
16853,  1687U,  16891,  16902,  16938,  16939,  16949,  16970,  16974,  16981, 16994,  16999, 
17021,  17022,  17060,  17065,  17084,  17087,  17094,  17097,  17103,  17169,  17183,  17187, 
17190,  17192,  17216,  17226,  17234,  17238,  17250,  17271,  17294,  17317,  17343,  17354, 
17359,  17408,  17411,  17412,  17434,  17456,  17477,  17533,  17579,  17604,  17614,  17650, 
17675,  17696,  17701. 

Department  XVIII. 

Kbtallubot:  16213,  16223,  16234,  16239.  16240-16258  inclasive,  16264,  16268,  16294, 
16382,  16330,  16336,  16338,  16349,  16388,  16390,  16396,  16428,  16432,  16433,  16445, 
16471,  16482,  16495,  16550.  16556,  16571,  16579,  16580,  16589,  16593,  16613,  16617, 
16672,  16676,  16690,  16710,  16762,  16797,  16814,  16823,  16824,  16827,  16831, 16845, 
16873,  16888,  16907,  16925,  16951,  16963,  16965,  16982,  16988, 16997,  17001,  17002* 
17015  inclusive,  17021,  17022,  17023,  17024,  17033-17036  inclusive.  17071,  17079, 
17081,  17083,  17084,  17085,  17086,  i:087,  17107,  17111,  17116,  17117,  17119,  17127, 
17129,  17130,  17158,  17220,  17237.  17267,  17330,  17351,  17352,  17353,  17491,  17492, 
17493,  17495,  17504-17507  inclusive,  17511,  17515,  17516,  17523,  17530.  17535,  17537, 
17540,  17541,  17544.  17545,  17557,  17560,  17561,  17562,  17564,  17572,  17575,  17587^ 
17595,  17598,  17601,  17609,  17643. 

Department  XIX. 

Ezfkrimental  Phywolooy:  16218,  16716.  16718,  17088,  17155,  17189,  17256,  17287. 
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Blackford,  E.G.,  sends  a  Jew-fish 167 

fishes 59 

Blackman,  O.  A.,  sends  geological  specimens 55 

Blake,  J.  Ueury,  sends  parasitic  copepods 56 

Blakiston,  Captain,  collection  of  birds  presented  by 157 

Block  for  holding  bottles  in  department  of  insects,  description  of 186 

Bloomingdale  Graphite  Company  sends  minerals    58 

Boardman,  George  A.,  skulls  sent  to 212 

Bolles,  Lieut.  T.Dix,  assigned  to  duty  in  Mnseam 13 

assists  in  arrangement  of  Eskimo  collection 89 

presents  Eskimo  carvings 51 

renders  assistance 33 

sends  ethnological  specimens  from  Alaska 68 

goiter.  A.,  Lepidoptera  sent  by 188 

Botany,  review  of  work  in  department  of 21 

Bouv^,  T.T.,  presents  eruptive  rocks 239 

Bowerbank,  Dr.,  British  sponges  described  by. 20 

Bowman,  J.  R.,  sends  birds 58 

Brackett,  Col.  A.  G.,  sends  a  nocturnal  hawk-moth 68 

zoological  specimens 60 

Branner,  Dr.  J.  C 196 

Bransford,  Dr.  J.  F.,  presents  reptiles  from  Nicaragua  165 

sends  natural  history  collections  from  Nicaragua 68 

Bremen  Geographical  Society,  expedition  of 173 

Brevoort,.!.  C,  contributes  bopks 25 

Brewster,  William,  sends  zoological  specimens 58 

Bristol  Bay,  ethnological  objects  from 91 

British  America,  accessions  from 51 

Guiana,  ethnological  objects  from 94 

Museum  sends  birds 15 

Brltt,  T.  A.,  presents  minerals ..  54 

Britton,  Wiley,  sends  fossil  shells 57 

paleozoic  fossils 221 

Brock,  John  W.,  presents  a  potstone  bowl 102 

Hends  fossil  corn 59 

Brooks,  Prof.  W.  K.,  delivers  a  lecture 34 
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Brooks,  W.  E.,  presents  set  of  volumes  of  *'  Stray  Feathers'' 15(> 

Brown,  Arthur  Edwin,  presents  birds  in  the  flesh 154 

sends  niammaU ^ 147 

Brown,  C.  F.,  sends  minerals 52,237 

Brown,  Herbert,  notice  of  paper  by 678 

Brown,  H.  I.,  sends  minerals 5:^ 

Brown,  J.  T.,  coliectb  specimens  of  coal  and  impliments  used  in  coal-mining. ..  82 

death  of 7 

receives  instruction  in  photography 33 

Brown, K.H.,  sends  insects 61 

Brown,  8.  C.»iu  charge  of  transportation 7 

BrofT,  Charles  A.,  contributes  serpents •••  53 

Bramwell,  J.  H.,  sends  ores 61 

Bryant,  Walter  E.,  notice  of  paper  by 678 

Buchanan,  S.  H.,  sends  minerals 53 

Bnckele w,  Col.  I.  S.,  presents  iron  plates  from  hull  of  the  New  Jersey 122 

section  of  railroad  track 121 

BafiEalo,  exploration  for 45 

Building  and  ornamental  stone,  catalogue  and  hand-hook  of  the 277 

Bomgardner,  E..  sends  zoological  specimens 55 

Bnmpas,  H.  C,  presents  reptiles 59 

Bunker,  £.  H.,  sends  specimen  of  argentine 167 

Burchell's  zebra,  presented  to  Museum 45 

Bnrean  of  ethnology,  archseological  collections  obtained  through 105, 106 

collections  received  from - 69 

ethnological  collections  received  from 90 

Engraving  and  Printing  sends  a  collection  of  engraving  material..  67 

Navigation,  marine  in  vertebrates  contributed  through 69 

Burke,  Claronce,  sends  birds 53 

Burns,  Frank,  collects  minerals  and  ethnological  objects 51 

sends  fossils 60,221 

Bums,  John  J.,  sends  minerals 61 

Bush  and  Meyers,  send  ores 57 

Bush,  Miss  Katharine  J.,  assistance  of 203 

notice  of  paper  by 678 

California,  accessions  received  from 52 

Call,  Prof.  R.  Ellsworth  presents  minerals 237 

mollusks 59 

Canada,  accessions  from 51 

Canadian  Geological  Survey,  exchanges  with 28 

Canby  William  N.,  presents  recent  plants 233 

Canterbury  Museum,  exchanges  with 24 

Carandonis,  N.,  sends  ancient  Grecian  objects 63 

Carlisle  Patterson,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  steamer,  marine  invertebrates  collecte<l 

by 200 

Carlton,  J.  H.,  presents  a  large  collection  of  archaeological  objects 108 

stone  implements  purchased  from 52 

Carnivora,  mounted  for  exhibition 46 

specimens  of,  obtained  for  Museum 47 

Carswell,  James 77 

Carter,  Mrs.  Kicbard,  sends  zoological  specimens 55,188 

Carvin,  D.  S.,  presents  a  platform  pipe 107 

Cases  and  fixtures  in  National  Museum « 4J 

Catalogue  entries  in  Museum  registers 9 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 52 
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Cenozoic  fossils,  departoient  of 21 

report  on  department  of 173 

Census  of  collections 8 

Central  America^  accessions  received  from 62 

ethnological  collections  from 94 

Central  Park  menagerie,  gifts  from 15 

Cetaceans  presented  to  mammal  department ' lAH 

Chadboume,  Arthur  P.,  notice  of  paper  by GT8 

Chamberlain,  C.  W.,  sends  birds 54! 

Chambers,  W.  H.  H.,  presents  flint  implements 100 

Charles  City  Marble  Company,  sends  Madrepore  marble 5^ 

Charpy,  M.,  collection  of  foreign  rocks  recei  ved  from 239 

Charpy,  M.,  exchanges  with 28 

sends  mesozoic  fossils  in  exchange 228 

Chase,  Dr.  A.  R.,  sends  vertebrate  fossils 55 

Chatard,  Dr.  F.  M.,  send  geological  specimens 56 

Chemistry,  papers  relating  to 31 

Cheney,  A.  N.,  sends  Atlantic  salmon 167 

Cheney,  A.  G.,  zoological  contributions  made  by 58 

Chester,  Capt.  H.  C,  continues  experiments 202 

Chief  clerk,  National  Museum 42 

China,  ethnological  objects  from 94 

Chiriqui,  collection  of  pottery  from 14 

collections,  paper  on 98 

Christy,  Robert  Miller,  presents  mollusks 173 

Church,  Daniel  T.,  sends  specimen  of  menhaden 167 

Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition,  exhibit  of  Smithsonian  Institution  at 70 

preparation  of  exhibit  for 24 

Circular  letter  concerning  the  organization  of  section  of  steam  transportation.  123 

Clapp,  W.  H.,  sends  fossils 60 

Clark,  A.  Howard,  in  charge  of  publications 7 

notice  of  papers  by 67y 

Clark,  F.N.,  sends  whitefish 167 

Clark,  W.  A.,  sends  ores 57 

Clarke,  J.  M.,  notice  of  papers  by 679 

Clarke,  Prof.  F.  W 81 

catalogue  of  meteorites  by ^ 235 

honorary  curator  of  minerals 22, 236 

lecture  by 34 

notice  of  papers  by 679 

Claywell,  Robert,  sends  ores 58 

Cleveland,  President,  specimens  from 67 

Coale,  H.  K.,  birds  received  from 154 

Coals,  examination  of 246 

papers  on 248 

plan  for  investigation  of .,..  249 

Coast  Survey,  contributions  from 67 

Coffin,  C.E.,  sends  geological  rtpecimens ^ 56 

Coguot^s  steam  road  locomotive,  1770 132 

Coins  and  medals,  collection  of 12 

Colin,  A.,  makes  models  of  Sioux  chiefs (hi 

Collections,  census  of H 

condition  of  the 7 

installation  of H 

principles  of  arrangement  of 24 
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Collins,  Capt.  Joseph  W 7G 

notice  of  papers  by 079 

Colorado,  accessions  received  from r>3 

Comparative  anatomy,  additions  to  exhibition  series  in  department  of 211 

extent  of  collection 'il'^ 

list  of  cases  in  nse  in  department  of 210 

report  on  department  of 209 

review  of  work  in  the  department  of 20 

Comstock,  Professor 193 

Condition  and  progress  of  National  Masenm 3 

Confederate  relics  in  Museum 12 

Conklin,Dr.  VV.  A.,  presents  mammals 147 

ekeletou  oi  Cynopithccus  nigei' 210 

Connecticut,  accessions  received  from 53 

Conrad,  F.  A.,  palieontologioal  publications  of 31 

Cook,  Proi^  George  J.,  sends  minerals 58 

Co-operation  of  Government  Departments  and  Bureaus 66 

Cope,  Prof.  E.  D.,  prepares  report  on  the  reptiles  of  North  America 16 

reptiles  sent  for  study  to 165 

studies  reptiles 33 

Corea,  ethnological  collections  from 95 

Cornell  University,  Lower  Cambrian  focisils  received  from 219 

Correspondence  and  reports,  department  of •• 44 

Concin,  U.  S.  revenue  steamer,  collects  marino  invertebrates 173,200 

Cory,  Charles  B.,  notice  of  paper  by - 679 

Couper,  William,  receives  insects  for  study 197 

Cox,  Hon.  S.  8.,  presents  Egyptian  mummy 50, 67 

Cox,  William  Van  Zant,  chief  clerk 7,42,73 

notice  of  paper  by 679 

Crane,  William,  receives  instructions  in  taxidermy  33 

Crawford,  I.  A.,  sends  minerals  and  ores 61 

Cretaceous  fossils  presented  by  SeHor  Jos6  G.  Aguilera 229 

Crittenden,  A.  R.,  sends  travertine 239 

Cropley,  Maurice,  sends  fishes 60 

Crosby,  Prof.  W.O.,  sends  rocks  and  minerals 56,239 

Crowley,  P.,  sends  opium  outfit  from  San  Francisco •      92 

Caba,  photographs  from 94 

Carators,  annual  reports  of 85 

Dakota,  accessions  received  from 53 

Dall,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  contributes  marine  shells 62 

Dall,  WillamH 80 

honorary  curator  of  moUnsks  and  cenozoio  fossils 17,21, 173 

notice  of  papers  by 679,680,681 

presents  Indian  objects 59 

presents  model  of  a  Madras  catamaran 63 

sends  fossil  plants 58 

studies  upon  deep-sea  moll nsks 18 

Dana,  J.  D.,  paheontological  publications  of 31 

Deane,  James,  sends  birds 60 

Deering,  D.  8.,  sends  silicified  coral 2*21 

De  Long,  memorials  of  his  expedition ^ 12 

Destniction  of  Museum  pests 88 

Dewey,  Fred  P 82 

curator  of  metallurgy  and  economic  geology 23, 245 

notice  of  papers  by ^ai^ 
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DoWitt,  J.  L.,  sends  archsBological objects ••..  ....61,  IU7 

Diller,  Prof.  J.  S.,  sends  rocks 239 

Dimecodon  piliro8tri9 ir>0 

Distributiou  of  duplicate  specimens : 26,27 

District  of  Columbia^  accessions  received  from 53 

Doane,  Captain,  sends  fishes 5G 

Dobson,  Dr.  G.  E.,  information  given  to 151 

Dodge,  A.  R.,  sends  mammal 56 

Dodge,  O.  H.,  receives  instruction  in  photography 33 

Donaldson,  Thomas,  deposits  a  scries  of  tnrqnoise  fro:n  New  Mexico 238 

Dooley,  Michael,  sends  geological  specimens 56 

Doty,  William  F.,  sends  ores 53 

Dowell,  John,  presents  birds 60 

Drew,  S.  H.,  exchanges  with 28 

Dripps,  Isaac,  drawings  of  locomotives  presented  by 12t 

presents  model  of  early  screw  propeller 122 

DugiJs,  Prof.  Alfred,  presents  birds 154 

sends  coleoptera  from  Mexico '. 187 

fishes  from  Mexico 167 

natural  history  collections 02 

reptiles  from  Mexico 165 

Duggcr,  S.  M.,  sends  ores 58 

specimen  of  floxiblo  sandstone 239 

Dnndore,  Miss  Lavinia  C,  sends  larva  of  bot-fly ^. 187 

Dunuington,  C.  W.,  sends  military  relic 61 

Duplicate  material  distributed 26,27 

Duvall,  II.  C,  presents  a  boat-shaped  object 103 

sends  Devonian  fossil 221 

pierced  tablet 59 

Dybowski,  explorations  of 30 

Eakiiis,  L.  G.,  scuds  meteoric  iron 58 

Earll,  K.  Edward 73,74,75,83 

in  charge  of  collection  of  animal  products 11 

fisheries  collection 11 

report  of 70 

Early,  Dr.  R.  O.,  sends  specimens  of  Eriatalis  tenax 187 

Eaton,  J.  M.  C,  sends  zoological  specimens 57 

Echini,  arrangement  of 23 

from  the  Bahamas,  identification  of 20:[^ 

flcole  des  Mines,  exchanges  with 

minerals  from 

Editorial  work  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Bean IT  1 

Edwards,  Vinal  N.,  sends  marine  invertebrates l^^^ 

specimens  of  Apeltc9  qnadracus 1^37 

Edwards,  William  H.,  butterllies  lent  to 1  ^77 

Egypt,  ethnological  objects  from S5 

Ehrenberg,  C.  G.,  i)alji*ontological  publications  of 31 

Eigcnmanu,  Carl  H.,  notice  of  paper  by ^98! 

Eisen,  Gutitav,  sends  fishes  and  binls 53 

Electric  service  in  National  Musneui 41 

Elephant  ^'Albert,"  dissection  of '. 44 

Klk  Mountains  of  Colorado,  model  of Si,*? 

Ellis,  J.Frank,  services  rendered  by 77 

EJrod^  J.  P.,  sends  ores , 64 


% 
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Emerson,  Prof.  B.  K.y  exchanges  rocks 56 

sends  rocks  and  marble  slabs 239 

£Dgland,  accessions  received  from 64, 94 

£nglish  locomotive,  description  of 126 

Enterprise,  deep-sea  sonndiugs  made  by 20 

marine  invertebrates  collected  by 69 

spcgimons  of  deep-sea  soundings  collected  by 200 

Entomological  Society,  meetings  of 37 

Ericsson,  Captain 122 

Eskimo  areas,  ethnological  collections  from 91 

collect  ion,  arrangement  of 13 

objects  in  National  Museum 96 

Etheridge,  D.  M.,  sends  specimens  of  Hexanchua  grUeus 168 

Ethnological  exhibit  at  New  Orleans  Exhibition 75 

Ethnology,  accessions  to  the  department  of 91 

papers  on 31 

report  on  department  of 87 

review  of  work  in  department  of 13 

Eureka  district  of  Nevada,  model  of 244 

Europe,  accessions  received  from 64 

ethnological  collections  from  94 

Evans,  W.  W., sends  block  of  tufa 109 

Evermann,  Barton  W.,  notice  of  paper  by 681 

sends  specimens 55,104 

Exchanges,  department  of 26 

Exchequer  tally  presented  by  A.  W.  Franks 64,94 

Executive  clerk.  National  Museum 44 

Exhibition  hall  of  mammal  department,  changes  in 148 

series,  development  of 24 

Experimental  gardens  in  Sweden 6<) 

physiology,  papers  relating  to 31 

Explorations  for  collecting  marine  invertebrates 204 

Farden,  J.  D.,  sends  zoological  specimens 56 

Faxon,  Walter,  notice  of  paper  by •- 681 

Ferrari -Perez,  Prof.  Fernando • 33 

completes  research  upon  birds  of  Mexico 16 

exchanges  with 29 

sends  Mexican  insects 188 

Fewkes,  J.  Walter,  co-operation  of 203 

notice  of  papers  by 681 

Fibers,  microscopical  mounts  of 116 

Finkelnburg,  W.  A. ,  Trenton  limestone  fossils  received  from 221 

Fisheries  and  tish-cultural  exhibit  at  New  Orleans  Exhibition 76 

collection,  development  of 11 

papers  on ^ 31 

Fishes,  collections  of,  identitied 170 

distribution  of  duplicate 170 

important  contributions  of 167 

list  of  drawings  of 171 

number  of  specimens  in  collection  of 172 

papers  on 31 

received  during  the  year,  identification  of.... 170 

report  on  department  of 167 

review  of  work  in  department  of 16 

Fleharty,  S.F.,  sends  fossil  bones • 57 
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Fleiuiug)  11.  £.|  sends  miuerals r>3 

Floody  Miltou  J.,  seuds  specimens 56 

"Floraof  the  Yellowstone  National  Park" 233 

Florida,  accessions  received  from 53 

Foley,  James  L.^fK^nds  specimens 53 

Food  collection 10 

Foods  and  textiles,  condition  of  collections  of 118 

Foods,  report  on  section  ot 117 

Fort  Chimo,  ethnological  objects  from 91 

Foreign  exchanges 27 

Fossil  plants,  report  on  department  of 231 

Fossils,  papers  relating  to 31 

Fo wke,  Gerard,  sends  a  large  arcbteological  collection 104 

Fox,D.  W.H.,  birds  received  from 57,154 

France,  accessions  received  from ()5 

collection  of  fishery  implements  from 11 

ethnological  objects  from 94 

Frankland,  Miss  B.,  clerk -, 241 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  memorials  of  expedition  of 12 

Franks,  A.  W.,  presents  an  exchequer  tally 64 

FriRhmutb,  Col.  William,  presents  specimens  of  alaniinum 245 

Fritsch,  E.,  sends  Algerian  marbles 239 

Fnller,  A.  M.,  seuds  zoological  specimens., 55 

Fullmer,  Dr.  J.  J. ,  sends  a  grooved  stone  for  examination 102 

Fnlton's  Clettnontf  sketch  of 122 

Furnas,  Hon.  R.  W.,  sends  ethnological  specimens  from  Sioux  Indians 92 

plants 57 

Galbrai  th,  F.  G. ,  contributes  zoological  specimens 59 

Gale,  Denis,  presents  nest  and  eggs  of  Ciitc/tM  Afextoaniitf • 163 

Galls  and  gall  insects ^ 194 

Garrard,  I.,  send^  head  of  Esox  vohilior 168 

Garrison,  F.  L.,  notice  of  paper  by 681 

paper  by ^. ,..  246 

presents  photographs  of  sections  of  iron  and  steel 245 

Gaumcr,  George  F.,  sends  bird-skins 62 

Geare,  R.  I.,  executive  clerk 44 

in  charge  of  correspondence  and  reports 7 

Gem  collection  in  the  National  Museum,  paper  on  the 267 

Gems  received  by  gift 237 

on  deposit 238 

George,  Hon.  James  L.,  sends  botanical  specimens 56 

Gk'orgia  Marble  Company  sends  specimens  of  marble 239 

Germany,  accessions  received  from 65 

ethnological  objects  from 94 

Gibson,  D.  A.,  sends  geological  -material :...  60 

Gill,  Theodore,  notice  of  paper  by.. 681 

Gobelins  tapestry  received 28 

Goddon,  James,  sends  fishes 60 

Godding,  Dr.  W.W.,  seuds  a  black  bear 69 

(vudman,  F.  Dn  Cane,  notice  of  paper  by 682 

(iolden,  K.  A.,  sends  land-locked  siilmon 168 

Gold,  Frank  P.,  sends  insect 60 

Goode,  G.  Brown,  appointed  representative  of  Smithsonian  Institution  at  New 

Orleans  blxhibition 70 

notice  of  papers  by , 682 
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Goode,  G.  Brown,  organizes  staff  for  New  Orleans  Exposition^ 73 

ornamental  plate  deposited  by - 238 

studies  iishes  collected  by  steamer  AlbatroBS 206 

Go6S,  Capt.  B.  F.,  birds'  nests  and  eggs  received  from 16  ^ 

Grand  Caiion  of  the  Colorado,  model  of 24J 

Grant,  General,  gifts  of  foreign  Governments  to 12 

Gray,  Asa,  notice  of  paper  by ^2 

Great  Britain,  collection  of  Asliery  implements  from 11 

Grebuitzki,  N.,  sends  fishes  from  the  Commander  Islands 16S 

marine  invertebrates 200 

mollusks  from  the  Commander  Islands 173 

whale  hkuU  and  skeleton 148 


zoological  collections 


52 


Greece,  collection  of  fishery  implements  from • 11 

Greek  and  Roman  coins  presented  to  the  Musenm 12 

Greuly,  General  A.  W.,  contributes  bones  of  walrus  and  bear 08 

Greenland,  ethnologioal  objects  from 01 

Green,  L.  W.,  sends  ethnological  specimens -• ^2 

Green,  M.  P.  and  M.  E 121 

Green,W. L., sends  zoological  specimens 57 

Greenwood,  E.G.,  sends  an  owl 53 

birds 5(5 

Griffin,  Hon.  G.  W.,  sends  Australian  wool 07 

Grimm,  C.  T.,  collects  specimen  of  foetal  pygmy  sperm  whale 57, 148 

Guadalajara  potter,  outfit  of  a 03 

Guatemala,  arch^ological  specimens  from 109 

Guesde,  M.  Louis,  presents  birds 154 

Quillemard,  F.  H.  II.,  notice  of  paper  by 682 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  relief  map  of 213 

Gnrney,  H.  D.,  sends  block  of  red  granite 231) 

rocks 56 

Haast,  Dr.  Jalins  von,  exchanges  with '-iS 

Hacheuberg,  Dr.  G.  P.,  sends  geological  material 60 

Hahn,O.H.,  sends  minerals »hi 

Haida  Indians,  implements  and  ornaments  of,  receive<l 91 

Haight,  R,  J.,  sends  zoological  specimens 55 

Haldeman,  Minister,  presents  finhcry  objects  for  Siamese  Government 11 

Hall  collection  of  paleozoic  fossils 226 

Hull,  Dr.  William,  sends  ores 53 

Hall,  James,  palo^ontological  publications  of 31 

Hallock,  William,  delivers  a  lecture 'M 

Halstead,  Miss  May,  sends  fossils 56 

Hamilton,  Court,  sends  specimens  of  fossil  coal 60 

Hamilton,  W.  B.,  presents  fossils 51 

Hamlin,  John  P.,  sends  zoological  specimens 56, 154 

Hardin,  Prof.  M.  B.,  sends  minerals 61 

Hargitt,  Edward,  sends  birds 65, 154 

Harkness,  Prof.  William,  delivers  a  lecture 34 

Harris,  Gwynu,  sends  fishes 60, 16^ 

zoological  specimens 56 

Harris,  John  S.,  sends  ores 57 

Havard,Dr.  V.,noticeof  paper  by 682 

present-s  plants 22,233 

nave]ior,W.M.,  sends  ores,  etc 57 
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Hawes,  Dr.  George  W.,  collects  bnilding  stones 

Hawley,£.  H.,preparator 

Hay,  Prof.  O.  P.,  notice  of  paper  by 

sends  fishes S3, 

Hay,  Robert,  sends  fossil  shells 

Hayti,  ethnological  objects  from 

Healy,  Capt.  M.  A.;  collects  marine  invertebrates 

dredgiugs  collected  by 

sends  fishes,  etc G7, 

Hebert,  M.  Jales,  prepares  manikins 

Heilprin,  Angelo,  paltoontological  pnblications 

Hemphill,  Henry,  sends  reptiles 

Hendley,  J.  W.,  modeler 

Henry  Mountains,  model  of 

Henry,  Professor,  on  accumulation  of  collections 

Heushaw,H.W.,contribntes  serpents 

notice  of  paper  by 

Herrick,  William,  sends  fishes 

Hicks,  Edward  D.,  sent  fiint  objects 

Hillobrandy  W.  F.,  sends  minerals 

Hill,  R.  T.,  sends  volcanic  dust 

Hipkius,  Lewis,  presents  a  coach  dog 

Historical  collection,  installation  of 

Hitchcock,  Prof.  C.  H., sends  rocks ^.57, 

Hitchcock,  Romyn 

annual  report  of 

list  of  textile  fibers  and  fabrics  by , 

notice  of  papers  by 682, 

on  preparation  of  microscopical  mounts  of  vegetable  textile 

fibers 

Hoaro,  H.  P.,  sends  reptiles 

HobbSy  J.  R.,  presents  a  dolphin 

Hodge,  £.  B.,  notice  of  papers  by 

sends  brook  trout 53, 

Hodge,  £.  P.,  sends  fishes 

Hodge,  H.  G.,  contributes  zoological  specimens 

Hofiineister,  C.  C,  sends  ores  and  minerals 

Hoke,  E.  B.  contributes  zoological  specimens 

Holland,  accessions  received  from 

collection  of  fishery  implements  from 

ethnological  objects  from 

Holmes,  William  H.,  annual  report  of 

curator  of  American  Aboriginal  Pottery 

Horan,  Henry  presents  slab  of  stalagmite  marble 

report  of 

sends  stalagmitic  marble 

superintendent  of  buildings 

Horn aday,  William  T 71 

chief  taxidermist 

expedition  to  Montana II 

on  preparation  of  mammal  skins 

Horn,  Dr.  George  H.,  receives  insects  for  study 

Hostetter,  Joseph,  sends  minerals 

Hotchkiss,  Major  Jed.,  sends  geological  specimens 

Hoagb,  Myron  B,  W.,  aeadftmiuQialft • 
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Hoagh,  W.y  receives  instniction  Id  photography 33 

HoDston^S.H.,  sends  minerals *^ 

Hutchinson,  Jacob  R.,  notice  of  papers  by 683 

Hnnterian  Mnseum  at  Glasgow,  exhibit  of  steam  transportation  in 130 

Hantington,  Randolph,  presents  lithographs  of  General  Grant's  Arabian  horses.  210 

Hyatt,  Adolphus,  palsBontologioal  publications  of 31 

Idaho,  accessions  received  from 54 

Illinois,  accessions  received  from 54 

archaeological  collections  from 105 

Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  Ashes  received  from    169 

reptiles  received  from 165 

Imperial  Zoological  Museum,  Russia 28 

Implements  used  in  preparation  of  skins  of  mammals 660 

India,  ethnological  collection  from 94 

Indiana,  accessions  received  from 54 

archffiological  collections  from 104 

Indian  head  carved  in  sandstone,  sent  for  examination 101 

tribes  of  Alaska  and  Canada,  ethnological  collectious  from 91 

Ingram,  H.  M.,  sends  geological  specimens 59 

Inks,  test  made  for  Post-Office  Department 49 

Insane  Asylum 69 

Insect  architecture,  exhibit  illustrating 194 

Insects,  cabinets  and  drawers  for  storage  of 183 

cases  and  frames  in  nse  in  department  of. 191 

classification  of  exhibition  collection  of 192 

determined 1H9 

economic  collection  of 192 

exhibition  series  of 195 

exhibit  of,  prepared  for  New  Orleans  Exposition 190 

form  of  bottles  used  for  preservation  of 185 

injurious  to  trees,  list  of 19*3 

list  of  important  contributions  of 187 

papers  relating  to ,.  31 

preservation  of  alcoholic  material 190 

report  on  department  of 181 

review  of  work  in  department  of 18 

routine  work  in  department  of 186,190 

statement  of  identifications  of 189 

synoptic  collection  of 194 

Interior  Department,  accessions  received  through 69 

Iowa,  accessions  received  from 55 

Ireland,  accessions  received  from 65 

Iroquois  Indians,  implements  used  by,  received 91 

Irwin,  Dr.  B.  J.  D.,  sends  specimens  from  Arizona 52 

Irwin,  John  T.,  sends  botanical  specimens 60 

Italy,  ethnological  objects  from 94 

specimens  receiveil  from "  66 

Ito,  Count,  exchanges  with 29 

Jamaica,  drugs  from 11,144 

ethnological  objects  from 94 

<^amaica  Institute,  exchanges  with 28 

sends  fishes 1G8 

"^ames.H.H 33 

Junes,  R.  P.,  sends  geological  specimens 69 
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Japan,  drags  from 11 

ethnological  objects  from 9H 

Japanese  avifaona,  papers  on 157 

exhibit  at  New  Orleans  Exposition,  list  of  drags  from 145 

Government,  fishery  objects  from 11 

ornithology,  revision  of .• 157 

Jefferey,  Francis,  sends  jute 54 

Jefferson,  President,  gifts  of  foreign  GoverumenU  to 12 

Jentink.Dr.  F.  R.,  exchanges  with 28 

Jessap, F. C,  makes  zoological  contribatious 58 

Joad  collection  of  plants 22 

card  catalogno  of 233 

<*John  Ball/'  locomotive,  presented  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 121 

Johnson,  A.  B.,  sends  specimen 60 

Johnston,  J.  W.,  contributes  bird-skins 51 

presents  Alaskan  birds 154 

sends  archaeological  implements 108 

collections  from  Alaska 68 

Johnson,  Prof.  W.  R.,  examination  of  American  coals  by 247 

Johnson,  8.  E.,  collects  minerals  and  ethnological  objects 51 

Johnston,  W.  B.,  sends  scale  carp •....  I*i8 

specimens  received  from 54 

Jones,  Dr.  \V.  H.,  sends  collections  from  Panama.... 68 

marine  invertebrates 200 

Jones,  John  R.,  contributes  invertebrates 54 

Jordan,  Prof.  D.  S.,  notice  of  papers  by 6«3,684 

presents  birds  from  the  Lower  Amazon 154 

sends  fishes 55,168 

Jonett,  Admiral  J.  E.,  sends  an  agouti &i 

Kane,  memorials  of  his  expedition 12 

Kangaroo  rats,  study  of 150 

Kansas,  accessions  received  from 55 

Kayser,  William,  sends  crustaceans 58 

Keene,  N.  H.,  visit  of  taxidermists  to 44 

Kelvin  Grove  Museum,  Glasgow,  models  of  hulls  of  steam-boats  in.: 131 

Kenans,  Warren,  sends  zoological  specimens 55 

Kentucky,  accessions  received  from 55 

archaeological  specimens  from 106 

Kent,  William,  estimates  loss  of  fuel  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa 248 

Kes^ler,  Rev.  Mr.,  archaeological  implements  sent  to Ill 

Kidder,  J.  H.,  notice  of  paper  by 684 

King,  Larkin,  sends  geological  material 60 

King  of  Samoan  Islands  presents  Kava  outfit 67 

Kinney,  W.,  presents  copper  implement 106 

Kljnkit  Indians,  implements  used  by,  received 91 

Koebele,  Albert 196 

assistance  rendered  by 181 

insects  received  from 189 

Koons,  Prof.  B.  F.,  co-operation  of 203 

Kotzebue  Sound,  ethnological  objects  from 91 

Krause,  Dr.  A.,  report  of 173 

Kuehling,  J.  IL,  sends  serpents 53 

Kunz,  George  F 33 

notice  of  paper  by 684 

on  the  gem  collection  in  the  National  Museum 267 
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Kanz,  George  F.^preKents  tourmalines 237 

Boiuls  specimens  of  meteorite  in  exchange 237 

Karrachee  Museum,  exchanges  with 28 

Koskokvim  Delta,  ethnological  objects  from 91 

Labels,  printing  of 44 

Lager,  Louis,  sends  fishes  from  an  artesian  well 168 

Lakes,  Rev.  A.,  fossil  plants  collected  by 231 

Lamb,  T.  F.,  sends  minerals 56,239 

Lampson,  F.  A.,  sends  zoological  specimens 57 

Lankester,  Dr.  E.  Ray,  food  specimens  prepared  by '     10 

Lawrence,  George  N.,  notice  of  papers  by G'^4 

luc'sonts  typo  specimen  of  Sporadinua  hracei 154 

Leach,  J.  P.,  contributes  zoological  specimens ^ 54 

Leadville,  model  of 243 

Lecture  hall,  use  of 34 

Ledyard,,L.  W.,  sends  ores  and  minerals 58 

Lee,  Cupt.  J.  M.,  sends  Indian  bows  and  arrows 54 

Lee,  General  Stephen  D.,  sends  ethnological  specimens 56 

Lee,  Mrs.  F.  L.,  sends  zoological  specimens 58 

Lee,  Prof.  L.  A.,  co-operation  of 203 

Lee,  Thomas,  collects  arcliseological  implements 110 

receives  instruction  in  photography 34 

sends  stone  implement ^ 56 

Leeper,  H.  T.,  presents  collie  "Nesta" 209 

Leiden  Museum,  exchanges  with 28 

Lemon,  John  H.,  sends  rude  and  leaf-shaped  implements 105 

Lendereg,  George  W.,  sends  minerals 53 

Leug,  C.  W.,  insects  lent  to 197 

Lepidoptera,  collection  of 196 

rearrangement  of  collection  of 196 

Lesquereux,  Prof.  Leo,  receives  fossil  plants  for  identification 231 

Lewis,  Dr.  J.  Guy,  sends  minerals 52 

Lewis,  E.S.,  volunteer  assistant 33,241 

Lewis,  Thomas,  sends  fishes 60 

Leyniers,  Jan 65 

Library,  operations  of 25 

Light-House  Board  deposits  models 67 

Lindsley, Dr.  J.Berrien,  presents  meteorites 237 

sends  minerals  and  ores GO 

Lindstrom,  Dr.  G.,  Cambrian  fossils  received  in  exchange  from 217 

Linton,  Prof.  Edwin,  co-operation  of 203 

Lithological  exhibit  at  New  Orleans  Exhibition 81 

Li thology  and  physical  gcolog}',  papers  relat i ng.to 31 

report  on  department  of 239 

review  of  work  in  department  of 22 

Lloyd,  \V.,  presents  birds 154 

London  Exhibition,  preparation  of  exhibit  for 24 

Looms,  specimens  of 115 

Louisiana,  accessions  received  from 55 

Louisville  Exposition,  exhibit  of  Smithsonian  Institution  at 71 

preparation  of  exhibit  for 24 

Low,  Henry  M.,  sends  fishes 56 

Lucas,  Frederic  A 44,81 

assistant  in  department  of  comparative  anatomy 20 
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Lacas,  Frederiok  A.,  notice  of  paper  by •• 684 

osteological  preparator 47 

Ly man,  Hon.  Theodore,  offers  to  examine  collection  of  Ophinrans 203 

studies  upon  the  Ophinrans 20 

Mackay,  John  W • 65 

MacLean,  J.  P.,  casts  of  stone  tablet  sent  to 112 

Madagascar,  etiinological  objects  from 96 

land  shells  from 17 

Madeira,  photographs  of  costumes  from d5 

Maine,  accessions  received  from 55 

Makah  Indians,  implements  used  by,  received 91 

Mailing,  H.  M.,  sends  minerals 56 

Mammal  collection,  condition  of  the 151 

exhibit  at  New  Orleans  Exhibition 78 

skins  for  purposes  of  study  and  for  mounting,  preparation  of 650 

Mammals,  aquatic,  accessions  of 148 

mounted  by  taxidermio  department 46 

mounted  skins  in  department  of 151 

number  of  specimens  in  duplicate  and  study  series  of 151 

obtained  for  Museum 47 

papers  on 31 

papers  published  concerning 150 

report  of  department  of 147 

review  of  work  in  department  of 15 

study  series  of 149 

terrestrial,  accessions  of 147 

Manitoba,  collection  of  shells  from 17 

mollusks  from 173 

Mann,  Miss  Mary  £.,  sends  deposit  f)rom  springs 58 

Marcou,  John  Belknap ^..  21 

Bulletin  30  by ^ j.  30 

notice  of  papers  by 684 

Marcou,  Jules,  palseontological  publications  of 31 

Marine  invertebrates,  catalogue  entries 207 

distribution  of  special  sets  of 207 

important  contributions  of 199 

institutions  supplied  with »,.»^ 206 

papers  relating  to 31 

rearrangement  of 201 

report  on  department  of 199 

review  of  work  in  department  of 20 

Marshall,  George,  sends  zoological  specimens 56 

Marsupialia  mounted  for  exhibition 46 

specimens  obtained  for  Museum 47 

Maryland,  accessions  received  from 56 

Mason,  Prof.  Otis  T 75 

annual  report  of 87 

curator  "of  ethnology 13 

notice  of  papers  by 684,685 

on  committee  on  publications 31 

sends  a  necklace 58 

Massachusetts,  accessions  received  from 56 

Materia  medica,  classification  of  collection  of 143 

collection 10 

p*peraon. 31 
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Materia  medica,  report  od  section  of ••...  143 

specimens,  list  of  important  accessions  of 144 

Mather,  Fred,  notice  of  papers  by 685 

Matthews,  Dr.  Washington,  delivers  a  lecture 34 

Cambrian  fossils  presented  by 218 

fossils  received  in  exchange  from 218 

Matthews,  G.  F.,  presents  fossils ;...  61 

studies  Lower  Cambrian  fauna 32 

McCariee,  Dr.  B.,  ethnological  collections  received  from 90 

presents  Chinese  and  Japanese  objects 63 

ethnological  objects  from  China 94 

'Mnkstoue  holder^'  of  Chinese  jade 237 

McCarthy,  Gerald,  presents  plants  from  North  Carolina 233 

McClintock,  memorials  of  his  expedition 12 

McDonald,  Col.Marshftll !  77 

contributes  crustaceans  and  annelids  from  Virginia  ..  199 

sends  alcoholic  insects 188 

collections  of  reptiles 165 

natural  history  collections 69 

zoological  collections 60 

McDonald  shad-hatching  jar 202 

McGee,  John  W.,  sends  minerals  and  ores ^ 61 

Mellhenny,  Dr.  William  S.,  presents  minerals 53 

sends  specimens  of  soapstone 239 

Mcllwraith,  Thomas,  sends  zoological  specimens 60 

McKay,  C.  L.,  reportson  Alaskan  mammals 15 

McKnight,  Dr.  C.  8.,  contributes  zoological  specimens 58 

McNiel,  J.  A.,  Chiriqui  pottery  purchased  from 96 

sends  arch»ological  collection 109 

MoWhirter,  A.  J.,  sends  minerals 59 

lleazell,  George,  L.,  sends  zoological  specimens 56 

Meek,  Fielding  B.,  writings  of 30 

Meek,  Seth  E.,  contributes  zoological  specimens 58 

notice  of  paper  by 685 

Meigs,  General  M.  C,  examination  of  fuels  by ^ 247 

Mendeu hall,  Prof.  T.  C,  delivers  a  lecture 34 

Merriam«Dr.  C.  Hart 32 

delivers  a  lecture 34 

notice  of  papers  by 685 

sends  seals 148 

skulls  of  Paforiu«  ni^ripet  lent  to 212 

Merrill,  Dr.  J.  C,  sends  bird-nest  and  eggs 68 

Merrill,  George  P 81 

contributes  serpentine  and  basalt 240 

curator  of  lithology  and  physical  geology 23,239 

notice  of  papers  by 685 

on  the  collection  of  building  and  ornamental  stones 277 

receives  instruction  in  photography 33 

sends  minerals 53,56,58 

Merrill, L.  H.,  assistant 241 

Mesozoic  fossils,  report  on  department  of 229 

review  of  work  in  department  of 21 

Meske,  O.,  lepidoptera  purchased  from 188 

Metallurgical  exhibit  at  New  Orleans  Exhibition 82 
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Metallurgy,  additions  to  the  collection  of 1M5 

and  economic  geology,  report  on  department  of 245 

papers  relating  to 31 

review  of  work  in  department  of 23 

Meteoric  irons,  catalogue  of ^ • 2r>5 

in  Sbepard  collection 261 

stones,  catalogue  of 258 

in  Sbepard  collection 263 

Meteorite  collection,  catalogue  of  the 255 

Meteorites  received  by  exchange 237 

gift 2:^7 

Meteorologists,  meeting  of 34,38 

Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commisaon 27 

birds  received  from 154,155 

sends  birds • 15 

bird-skins 62 

rocks  and  building  stones. .  240 

Mexico,  accessions  received  from 62 

archseological  collection  from 109 

drugs  from 11 

ethnological  collections  from d3 

Michigan,  archsBologicul  specimen  from 107 

Microscopical  mounts  of  vegetable  textile  fibers,  paper  relating  to 657 

Microscopy,  papers  relating  to 31 

Miller,  Charles,  sends  geological  specimens  and  fossils 58 

Miller,  I.  P.,  sends  fishes 57  ' 

Mills,  Maj.  Anson,  sends  reptiles 52 

Milne-Edwards,  exchanges  with » 29 

Mineral  exhibit  at  New  Orleans  Exhibition 81 

Minerals,  list  of  important  exchanges  of 237 

papers  relating  to 31 

report  on  department  of 237 

review  of  work  in  department  of 1 22 

Minnesota,  accessions  received  from 56 

Mintzer,  Lieut.  W.  A.,  sends  Corean  coins 68 

Mississippi,  accessions  received  from.... 56,57 

archaeological  material  from .' 14,103 

Mississippi  State  commissioners  to  New  Orleans  Exposition,  building  stones 

from 240 

Missouri,  accessions  received  from 57 

Mitchell,  J.  H.,  sends  minerals  and  ores 61 

Mitchell,  S.  S.,  sends  sandstone 57 

Modelers,  work  accomplished  by  the 48 

Mollnsk  exhibit  at  New  Orleans  Exhibition 80 

Mollusks,  condition  of  collection  of « 179 

distribution  of  duplicate 177 

important  contributions  of 173 

list  of  entries  in  register  of 178 

of  the  southeastern  coast  of  United  States,  determination  of 176 

papers  on 31 

roport  on  department  of 173 

review  of  work  in  department  of 17 

routine  work  in  deiiartment  of 174 

Montana,  accessions  received  from • 67 

exploration  for  bufifalo 45 
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Montgomery,  William,  sends  rainbow  troat 168 

Morgan,  M.  £.,  sends  geological  specimens • 55 

Morgan,  T.  H.,  sends  zoological  specimens 55 

Morrison,  U.  K.,  collection  of  insects  purchased  from 188 

Morrison,  Mrs.  H.  K.,  send^  zoological  specimens 58 

Morrison,  Prof.  J.  H.,  sends  fishes 60 

species  of  ^e^x  hartensis 173 

Morrison,  W.  W.,  sends  quartz  crystals 52 

Monnt  Taylor,  model  of 244 

Mount  Vesuvius  aud  Monte  Summa,  model  of 243 

Mommy  obtained  at  Luxor 50 

Murdoch,  John,  appointed  assistant  librarian 7 

notice  of  papers  by 685 

Murray,  James  A.,  exchanges  with 28 

Mns^e  d*Anuecy,  exchanges  with    28 

minerals  from 22 

Mos^e  d'Histoire  Nnturelle,  birds  received  from 155  * 

exchanges  with 28 

Maseo  Preistorico  Etuografico,  exchanges  with 29 

Musical  instruments,  collection  of 12 

Nash,  Dr.,  receives  instruction  in  photography 34 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  meetings  of 34,35 

National  Cabinet,  maintenance  of 3 

National  Museum,  accessions  to  the  collection 49 

administrative  staff  of 7 

cases  constructed  for 42 

development  of 4 

establishment  of 3 

number  of  visitors  to 32 

overcrowded  condition  of -. 1.  •  6 

property  and  supplies  for 42 

staff  of C 

scope  of 5 

Kaval  architecture,  exhibit  of,  at  New  Orleans  Exhibition 86 

Museum  in  Venice 133 

Navy  Department,  accessious  received  through 68 

co-operation  of 200 

Keal,  Dr.  J.  C,  sent  fossils 54 

Nebraska,  accessions  received  from 57 

Nehring,  Dr.  Alfred,  list  of  specimens  sent  to 151 

sends  skeletons  of  dogs  in  exchange 210 

Nelson,  Drs.  George  W.*^  and  Wolfred,  send  insects  from  Panama 187 

Nelson,  £.  W.,  collections  of  pottery  from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  made  by.  97 

collects  pottery 14 

reports  on  Alaskan  mammals 15 

sends  archieological  objects 52, 108 

Nevada,  accessions  received  from 57 

Nevins,  R.  D. ,  sends  specimens  of  Amnesia  granicollla 188 

zoological  specimens 61 

Newberry,  J.  S.,  paUeontological  publications  of 31 

Newcomcn  model  in  Huiiterian  Museum  at  Glasgow 130 

Newhall,  W.  H.,  clerk 252 

New  Hampshire,  accessions  received  from • 57 

New  Jersey,  accessions  received  from 57,58 

archaeological  objects  from lOl 
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New  Jersey f  iron  plates  from  bull  of  the 122 

New  Jersey  Railroad  Company  presents  railsections • 1'21 

Newlou,  Dr.  W.  S.,  sends  moll usks 55 

New  Mexico,  accessions  received  from 58 

archaeological  collection  from , lOrt 

commissioner  of,  at  New  Orleans  Exposition,  sends  obsidian 56L 

New  Orleans  Exhibition,  preparation  of  exhibit  for 24 

report  upon  Smithsonian  exhibit  at 70, 73 

Newport  Natural  History  Society  sends  mortar  from  an  old  tower 51) 

New  York,  accessions  received  from 56 

archiiiological  objects  from 101 

New  Zealand,  ethnological  objects  from 95 

Nicaragua,  block  of  tnfafrom Vid 

Nichols,  Lieut.  II.  E.,  sends  fishes  from  Alaska 68 

zoological  specimens CI 

Nicollett,  F.  N.,  writings  of 31 

Nielsen,  Mrs.  D.  L.,  sends  archteological  implements 104 

Nihon,  Timothy,  sends  geological  8][>ecimens^ 61 

Nissley,  J.  R.,  sends  archteological  objects 54,104 

Noble,  F.  W.,  sends  geological  specimens 56 

Noe,  Fletcher  M.,  sends  coal  plants 55 

Norman,  Rev.  A.  M.,  sends  microscopical  preparations  of  British  sponges 90 

Norris,  Dr.  Basil,  sends  zoological  specimens 61 

North  Carolina,  accessions  received  from 58 

archaeological  specimens  from ^ 103 

Norton  Sound  region,  ethnological  objects  from 91 

Norway,  ethnological  objects  from 94 

specimens  received  from 66 

Nunivak  Island  region,  ethnological  objects  from 91 

^y®>  jr«)  Willard,  collects  arohwological  implements 110 

notice  of  paper  by 685 

sends  birds 56 

Ober,  F.  A.,  sends  archaeological  objects 110 

Oceanica,  accessions  received  from 66 

Ohio,  accessions  received  from 56,59 

archaDological  material  from 14,103,104 

O'Leary,  Dennis,  scuds  specimens  of  memorial  stones 240 

Orcutt,  Charles  R.,  notice  of  paper  by 666 

sends  fossils 59 

Ongon,  accessions  received  from 59 

stone  pestle  from 108 

Ornamental  stones  received  by  gift S37 

Orton,  Prof.  Edward,  extract  from  letter  of S48 

Osborn,  Prof.  H.,  assistance  rendered  by 191 

Osteological  preparator,  work  accompl ished  by  the ••.  47 

Otago  University  Museum,  exchanges  with 29 

Ottawa  Indians,  doll  made  by,  received 91 

Overman,  C,  sends  minerals 54 

Owen,  D.  D.,  palicontological  publications  of 31 

Pacific  walrus,  skull  of,  presented  by  Dr.  L.  Stejneger 910 

Paleozoic  fossils,  arrangement  of  collection  of S96 

report  on  department  of 216 

review  of  work  in  department  of 21 

Palmer,  Dr.  Edward,  collection  of  drugs  from 1| 

list  of  drugs  received  from 145 
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Palmer,  Dr.  Edward,  presents  siWer  ores 245 

seuds  ethnological  collections  from  Mexico 93 

Palmer,  Joseph,  modeler 48 

Palmer,  William,  notice  of  paper  by 636 

presents  specimens  of  crossbill 155 

sends  reptiles 60 

Papers  by  officers  of  the  Maseum  and  other  investigators 674 

descriptive  of  collections  in  National  Museum '. 253 

Paris  Mnseuras,  exhibits  of  steam  transportation  in 132 

Parker,  Dr.  T.  Jcftrey,  exchanges  with 29 

»              sends  ores  and  minerals 59 

^Parker,  W.  Thornton,  sends  botanical  specimens 60 

Pattangal,  Mrs.  Fannie,  se nds  samples  of  basketry 55 

Peale,  Dr.  A.  C,  contributes  volcanic  dust  and  rocks 240 

sends  geological  specimenn 55 

Peck  and  Snyder  send  a  series  of  modem  games 93 

Pennsylvania,  accessions  received  from 59 

archfieological  collections  from 102 

PennsylvaniaRailroad  Company, objects  presented  by «....  57 

Perak  Government  Museum,  exchange  with 29 

Perry,  Commodore,  gifts  of  foreign  Governments  to 12 

Perry,  T.  D.,  specimens  from 54 

Persia,  ethnological  objects  from .••.....• 94 

Peru,  spindles  fVom.: 94 

Petition  to  Congress  in  regard  to  section  of  steam  transportation  in  National 

Museum 133-140 

Pbares,  Professor,  sends  ethnological  specimens 56 

PAcenir,  photograph  of  the » 122 

Photographer,  work  accomplished  by  the 48 

Pigorini,  Signer  L.,  exchanges  with • 29 

Pinnipedia,  mounted  for  exhibition 46 

Plants,  papers  relating  to 31 

Plateaus  of  Utah,  model  of 244 

Poey,  Prof.  Felipe,  sends  fishes 62 

West  Indian  fishes 168 

Pollock,  John  S.,  sends  a  box  tortoise • 58 

reptiles 165 

Polynesia,  ethnological  collections  from ; 95 

Porpoise  fishery  at  Hatteras,  North  Carolina 150 

Porter,  General,  sends  opium  outfit 93 

Potter,  Emory  D.,  notice  of  paper  by 686 

Pottery,  aboriginal  American,  report  on  department  of 97 

Pottery  and  porcelain,  collection  of 121 

Potts,  Edward,  notice  of  paper  by 686 

Powell,  Major  J.  W.,  ethnological  collections  from 91 

presents  turquoise  from  New  Mexico 237 

sends  collections  from  Arizona 52 

Powers,  H.  C,  Trenton  fossil  received  from 61,220 

Pratt,  N.  P.,  sends  minerals •. 54 

Preparators,  work  of  the^ -....- 44 

Preservation  of  mammal  skins  for  mounting 668 

in  a  drystate 663 

Preston,  J.  W.,  sends  zoological  specimens 55 

Primates  mounted  for  exhibition 46 

H,  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 53 
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Primates,  specimens  obtained  for  Museum... 47 

Pringle,  C.  G.,  presents  plants  from  Mexico 233 

Proboscidea,  epecimens  obtained  for  Museum 47 

Procter,  Prof.  J.  R.,  sends  geolo>[^cal  collections 55 

Progress  of  general  and  incidental  work 25 

Property  and  supplies 42 

Prout,  H.  A.,  writings  of 31 

Publications  of  the  Museum 29,673 

Quackenbos,  John  D.,  notice  of  papers  by 666 

Queensland  Museum,  exchanges  with 29 

Bagsdale,  G.  H.,  bird-skins  received  from 155 

contributes  reptiles 165 

information  furnished  to 151 

Ragonot,  M.,  assistance  rendered  to  the  department  of  insects 

Railway  carriages  in  England,  electric  lighting  of 126 

museums  in  Europe ^ 129 

travel  in  Great  Britain 125 

Rathbun,  Miss  M.  J.,  assistant 202 

Rathbun,  Richard,  honorary  curator  of  marine  invertebrates 199 

notice  of  papers  by 686 

prepares  temperature  observations  for  publication 202 

Ran,  Dr.  Charles,  annual  report  of 101 

contributes  argillite  implements 58 

engaged  on  archsBological  treatise 14 

Ray,  Lieut.  P.  H.,  ethnological  collections  from 90 

sends  ethnological  collections 52,68,92 

Recent  plants,  report  on  department  of 233 

selection  ^specimens  for  mounting 234 

Reimer,  Hon.  Otto,  sends  minerals  ^ 67 

Reports  of  curators. 85 

Reptile  exhibit  at  New  Orleans  Exhibition %. 80 

Reptiles  and  batrachlans,  condition  of  collection 166 

important  contribution  of k 165 

report  on  department  of 165 

review  of  work  in  department  of 16 

Rerdell,  Mrs.,  receives  instructions  in  taxidermy 33 

Revenue  Marine,  contributions  from 67 

Review  of  administrative  work 24 

work  in  scientific  departments 10 

Rhode  Island,  accessions  received  from 59 

Rico,  Prof.  William  North,  sends  rocks  from  Bermuda 240 

Richmond,  Charles  W.,  presents  birds'  nests 53 

Ridgway,  J.W.,  presents  pygmy  sperm  whale 148 

Ridgway,  Robert 79 

collects  bird-skins 155 

contributes  books... ^ 25 

curator  of  birds 153 

notice  of  papers  by 6b7,688 

obtained  birds  from  Illinois 54 

sends  nest  of  blue  grosbeak • 60 

Riggs,R.  B.,  makes  analyses  of  lepidolites 33,238 

Ripley,  General,  gifts  of  foreign  Governments  to 12 

Riley  donation  of  insects 181 

Riley,  Dr.  Charles  V.,  extent  of  his  collection  of  insects 19 
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Biley,  Dr.  Charles  V.,  honorary  carator  of  insects 16,181 

notice  of  papers  by 688,689,690,691,692.693 

pi-esents  collection  of  insects 18 

Roberts,  Gkorge  W.,  sends  bird-skins. 53, 155 

zoological  specimens ^ 59 

Robinson,  Dr.  Samuel  Q.,  sends  American  egret 68 

Robinson.  Prof.  Thomas,  presents  minerals 53 

Robinson,  Russell,  presents  albino  dusky  .duck 155 

birds 60 

Rock,  Miles,  presents  archieological  objects 109 

Rock  sections  prepared  by  Oeorge  P.  Merrill 241 

Rooks,  distribution  of 241 

extent  of  collection  of 241 

Rodentia  mounted  for  exhibition 46 

specimens  obtained  for  Museum 47 

Roesler,  F.  E.,  sends  building  stones 240 

Rogan,  James  W.,  sends  birds 59 

botanical  specimens 60 

Rogan,  John  P.,  specimens  from 54 

Rogers,  O.  P.,  contributes  zoological  specimens 54 

Royal  Museum  of  Berlin,  exchanges  with 28 

Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences  ooutributes  books 25 

Ruby,  Charles,  sends  collection  from  Wyoming • 68 

mammals 61 

reptiles 55,165 

Ramsey's  steam-boat,  portion  of  chain-gearing  of 122 

Rush,  Dr.  W.  H.,  sends  moUusks • 67 

Russell,  J.  C,  eonds  Indian  implements » 5S 

Russia,  harness  and  clothing  from 94 

specimens  received  from 66 

Ryder,  John  A.,  continues  experiments 202 

notice  of  papers  by 693,694 

Salvin,  O.,  notice  of  paper  by .,..  694 

Samoa,  ethnological  collections  from ., 95 

Sandwich  Islands,  ethnological  objects  from 95 

San  Juan  Mountains,  model  of 243 

Saturday  lectures 'Si 

Sawyer,  C.  M.,  grooved  stone  maul  sent  to Ill 

Saxony,  specimens  received  from 66 

Sayles,  Ira,  sends  geological  specimens 240 

Schiefflin  &  Co.,  W.  H.,  drugs  presented  by 11 

Schneck,  J.,  contributes  zoological  specimens 54 

Sohott,  A.  L.,  collects  plantain  District  of  Columbia 234 

Scientific  instruments,  collection  of 12 

staff  of  National  Museum 6 

Sclater,  Philip  Lutley,  notice  of  paper  by 694 

preparing  catalogne  of  Tyrannida  in  British  Masenm . .  157 

Scollick,  J.  W.,  assistant  osteologist 48 

Scotland,  specimens  received  from 66,94 

Scott,  Samuel,  sends  minerals 53 

Scndder,  Newton  Pratt,  Bulletin  23  by 29 

notice  of  paper  by 694 

Seals  presented  to  mammal  department 148 

Sea-otter,  skeleton  of,  presented  by  Dr.  L.  Stejneger 210 
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Sebringi  Hon.  W.  H.,  coatribates  invertebrates 54 

Seebohm,  Henry,  presents  a  complete  set  of  volumes  of  the  *^  Birds  of  Europe  ".  1^ 

bird-skins  from  Japan 63 

Sells,  Lewis,  presents  skeleton  of  eland.... 147 

Selwyn,  Dr.  A.  R.C.,  exchange  with 212 

Sener,  S.  M.,  contributes  zoological  specimens w .•  SO 

8eton,  Ernest  E.  T.,  notice  of  paper  by 694 

Sevres  tapestry  received 28 

Sharpe,  Louis  R.,  sends  ores 53 

Sharpc,  R.  Bowdler,  sends  bird-skins  iu  exchange 65 

SharplosB,  R.  P.,  sends  invertebrate  fossils 59 

Shepard,  A.  R.,  sends  stalactites 240 

Shepard  collection  of  meteorites •• 261 

Shepard,  James,  contributes  siliciiied  shells 174 

Shepard.  Prof.  C.  U.,  sends  specimens  of  meteorites  in  exchange 237 

Shepley,  B.  A.,  sends  minerals 57 

Sheridan,  Lieutenant-General  P.  H.,  deposits  tapestries 12,65 

Shiel,  James,  palseontological  publications  of 31 

Shindler,  A.  Zono 49 

Shonp,  Col.  J.  S.,  sends  ores 54 

Shriver,  Howard,  sends  insects 60 

Shnfeldt,  Commodore  R.  W.,  sends  ethnological  objects 63,68 

Shufeldt,  Dr.  R.  W 32 

noticeof  papers  by 694 

presents  bird-skins 155 

sends  collections  from  New  Mexico 68 

insects 167 

reptiles  from  Fort  Wingate 165 

zoological  si>eoimens 58 

Shnfeldt,  Lieut.  M.  A.,  presents  shells ^  50 

Shumard,  B.  F.,  palsdontological  publications  of 31 

Siamese  Government,  fishery  objects  from 11 

Signal  Service,  contributions  from ..* 68 

Silk  culture,  exhibit  relating  to 194 

pictures  illustrating  methods  of,  received  from  Mr.  Hitchcock  ....  191 

Simmons,  Dr.  D.  B.,  delivers  a  lecture 34 

Simms,  John  G.,  leaf-shaped  implements  obtained  from ••..  105 

Simon,  Henry,  presents  samples  of  coke  from  England 245 

Simpson,  Charles  T.,  contributes  shells 54 

sends  mollnsks 173 

Skinning  large  mammals,  method  of 662 

small  quadrupeds,  method  of ^...  660 

Smillie,  T.  W. ,  photographer 48 

Smith,  C.C.,  information  furnished  to 151 

Smith,  Frank,  sends  geological  specimens 61 

Smith,  Hugh  M.,  notice  of  papers  by 694 

presents  bird-skins 155 

sends  historical  relics 61 

zoological  specimens 56 

Smith,  John  B.,  assistant  curator  of  insects 18,161 

exotic  lepidoptera  received  from* 187 

lepidoptera  received  from 188 

noticeof  papers  by 694,696,696 

Smith,  Kentucky  Q.,  sends  archaeological  objects 55 

ceremonial  objects 59 
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Smithi  Milton,  sends  a  mammal «53 

Smith,  Miss  Rosa,  presents  reptiles 165 

sends  lizards 5f) 

Smith,  Prof.  Sidney  I.,  notice  of  paper  by 696 

returns  Crustacea  lent  for  study 200 

studies  collection  of  Crustacea -203 

Smithsonian  building,  number  of  visitors  to 32 

Smithsonian  Institution,  act  to  establish 3 

contributes  books » 25 

Snyder,  George  W.,  sends  paper  money 59 

Societies,  meetings  of 34 

Society  of  American  Taxidermists'  exhibit  at  New  Orleans  Exhibition 80 

Sorex  hoyif  concerning  dentition  and  cranial  characters  of 151 

Sooth  America,  ethnological  collections  from •  94 

specimens  received  from 62 

South  Carolina,  accessions  received  from 59 

South  Carolina  commissioners  to  New  Orleans  Exposition,  bulling  stones  re- 
ceived from 240 

South  Kensington  Museum,  steam  transportation  exhibit  in 129 

Spain,  collection  of  fishery  implements  from 11 

Spainhour,  Dr.  J.  M.,  presents  specimens  of  brown  hematite 103 

sends  Indian  implements 58 

Spangler,  George,  sends  archieological  specimens 54 

Spanglor,  T.  F.,  presents  arrow  and  spear  heads 104 

sends  flint  implements 59 

Spatcier,  Professor,  sends  silver  and  iron  ores  — • 58 

Spinning  appliances,  display  of 115 

Spitzka,  Dr.  £.  C,  correspondence  with 151 

Stalker,  B.  F.,  sends  archuBological  specimens 54 

Stansbury  expedition,  fossils  collected  by 221 

Star-fishes  collected  by  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  revision  of 203 

State,  Department  of,  accessions  received  through 67 

Persian  turquoises  received  through 238 

sends  building  stones  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick    240 

Steam-boats  substituted  for  gondolas  in  Venice 128 

Steam  transportation,  organization  of  section  of 119 

report  on  section  of 119 

Steams,  Dr.  E.  E.  C 80 

adjunct  curator  of  moll nsks 18 

notice  of  papers  by 696 

sends  fossils 58 

Steams,  Frederick  &,  Co.,  drugs  presented  by 11,145 

present  birns  from  Bogota 155 

sends  materia  medica  specimens 56 

Stearns,  J.  B.,  presents  Chiriqui  pottery •...  98 

Steams,  Silas,  notice  of  paper  by 696 

sends  specimens  of  Epinephelu9  flavoUmbatus 169 

Steedman,  J.  G.  W.,  sends  zoological  specimens 57 

Stejneger,  Dr.  Leonhard 80 

Bulletin  29  by 30 

collects  marine  invertebrates 200 

contributes  rocks  from  Copper  and  Bering's  Islands  . . .  240 

notice  of  papers  by.. • 696,697 
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Stejoeger,  Dr.  Leouhard,  obtains  sknll  of  bottle-nosed  whale 148 

on  committee  on  pablications 31 

presents  bird-skins  from  Norway  and  Kamtsehatka..  155^^^  156 

sknll  of  Steller*8  sea-lion,  etc 210 

Steller,  explorations  of 9Q 

Steller's  sea-lion,  received 148 

skill!  of,  presented  by  Dr.  L.  St4>jneger 210 

Stephens,  W.  H.,  sends  geological  material ^ GO 

Sterling,  Dr.  £.,  notice  of  paper  by 697 

Stevens,  Col.  John,  drawing  of  machinery  of  steam-boat  invented  by 122 

inventor  of  propeller  steam-boat 122 

Stevens,  Francis  B.,  co-operation  of 122 

courtesy  of • •••  122 

Stevenson,  Col.  James,  collects  ethnological  objects  in  Arizona,  t 52 

pottery 14 

pieces  of  pottery  from  Tasayan  secured  by..... 97 

sends  Za&l  objects 92 

Stewart,  Harry,  contribates  ancient  objects  from  Nicaragua 61 

Stimpson,  Dr.  W.  G 150 

Stone,  Dwight  D.,  contributes  zoological  specimens 5S 

Stone,  Livingston,  notice  of  paper  by 197 

Stony  irons,  catalogue  of 25& 

Streets,  Dr.  T.  Hale,  collections  received  from 52 

collects  marine  invertebrates SOO 

contributes  natural  history  specimens • 68 

sends  fishes  from  Alaska 169 

reptiles 1^ 

Studer,  Hon.  A.  G.,  sends  ethnological  objects ^ 

Students,  facilities  to 3^ 

Study  series  iu  the  Museum ^ 

Superintendent  of  buildings,  report  of ^ 

Supplies,  routine  of  admin iHtratiou  upon ^ 

Surgeon-General  of  the  Army  sends  crania  and  skeletons ^ 

Survey,  U.  8.  Geological,  sends  turquoise ^ 

Sutton,  Hon.  Warner  P.,  sends  specimens ^ 

Swan,  James  G.,  notice  of  paper  by ^^ 

sends  marine  invertebrates ^^ 

specimens  from  Cape  Flattery ^^ 

Swash,  J.  C,  sends  ores  and  minerals ../  ^ 

Swiss  Centennial  Commission  sends  rocks  from  St.Gothard  Tunnel. ...•• ......  ^ 

Sweden,  collection  of  fishery  implements  from ^^ 

specimens  received  from ^ 

Switzerland,  geological  model  of *^ 

Sydney,  minerals  from  University  of .*. *• 

Symons,  Capt.  Thomas  W.,  presents  rock-drill ^ 

Syria,  ethnological  objects  from ^ 

Tamen,  H.  A., sends  minerals ^ 

Tanner,  Capt.  Z.  L ^^ 

Tapestries  deposited  by  General  P.  H.  Sheridan ^^ 

Taxidermists,  work  of  the *..  ^^ 

Taxidermy,  papers  relating  to ^^ 

Taylor,  F.  W.,  contributes  ores ^^ 

presents  minerals ^ 

sends  sulphide  of  silver • ^ 
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tare  observations 202 

By  accessions  received  from 59,60 

archaeological  collections  from 14,106 

al  irons  in  Shepard  collection 202 

icessions  received  from 60 

rt,  paper  on  form  in 99 

>llection 10 

(hibit  at  New  Orleans  Exhibition 75 

bers  and  fabrics,  list  of  specimens  of 649 

report  on  section  of 113 

reserve  series  of '. 116 

Dr.  Cyrus,  makes  mound  collections 97 

n,  Hon.  Edward,  sends  a  bird-skin 67 

n,  W.  S.,  drugs  presented  by 11 

list  of  drugs  received  from ^ 145 

•epartment  of  Education  in  exchanges  with 29 

sends  Japanese  pottery 64 

J.  H.,  sends  zoological  specimens 56 

\  H 114 

i,  Charlee  H.,  collections  received  from 51 

collects  birds 156 

bones  of  whales  and  dolphins 53 

specimen  of  S teller's  sea  lion 14d 

sends  bird  skeletons 210 

collections  from  California  and  Alaska 70 

fishes  from  Alaska .!..  169 

reptiles 165 

skull  of  dolphin 148 

tation,  historical  collection 12 

nation  of  animals  in  the  flesh 670 

Department,  accessions  received  throagh 67 

S.,  contributes  specimens  of  Madrepore  marble 240 

>  Museum,  exchanges  with 2S 

derickW 78 

collects  fcKtal  sknliB  of  TurHopt  iurno 210 

contributes  rocks  from  Virginia 240 

curator  of  comparative  anatomy 209 

curator  of  mammals 15, 147 

on  committee  on  publications 3l 

notice  of  papers  by '. 697,698 

sends  minerals 61 

visits  coast  of  North  Carolina 15 

Prof.  Tycho,  exchanges  with 29 

harms  and  clothing  from 94 

[.  L.,  receives  instruction  in  photography 34 

lucien  M.,  contributes  rocks  from  Labrador 240 

notice  of  papers  by...Jl 698 

sends  reptiles 60 

zoological  specimens 56 

i\  J.,  sends  minerals 54 

Frank,  presents  recent  plants 233 

cimens,  circular  concerning  the  loan  of .....  25 

ud  Wasatch  Moan  tains,  model  of 244 

od,  Prof.  L.  M.,myriapods8ent  for  stady  to 197 
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Underwood,  Prof.  L.M.,  specimens  obtained  for  Masenm 47 

United  States,  ethnological  collections  from 9^ 

of  Colombia  arcbteological  collect!  on  from 109 

review  of  accessions  from 51 

U.  8.  Fish  Commission,  collections  of  marine  invertebrates  made  by '...  199 

collections  received  from (J9 

mollnsks  received  from * I73 

presents  skeletons  of  fishes 210 

sends  fishes  from  CapeHatteras 169 

reptiles  from  the  Bahamas 165 

summer  explorations  of 200 

transfers  collections  of  birds,  birds'  nests,  and  eggs  from 

the  Bahamas 156,163 

U.  8.  Geological  8arvey,  carboniferous  fossils  from  Nevada  obtained  through  ..        22i 

carboniferous  fossils  from  eastern  Tennessee  obtained  j 

through 283      I 

collection  of  Middle  Cambrian  formations  received 

from 215 

collections  made  by ^ 

from 64 

contributes  books ^ 

Devonian  and  Silurian  fossils  from  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky obtained  through S^ 

Devonian  fossils  from  Nevada  obtained  through S^ 

Mesozoio  fossils  received  from ^^ 

sends  fossil  plants ^ 

fossils ^^ 

fossil  wood ^ 

historical  objects S& 

ores  and  minerals ^ 

relief  maps 9^0 

silver  ores *. ^^ 

Utah,  accessions  received  from ^ 

Van  Buren,  General  Thomas  B.,  presents  minerals  from  Japan ® 

Van  Cleef,  Dr.  A.,  contributes  zoological  specimens ^ 

sends  samples  of  coal  formation ^ 

Venezuela,  bead'belts  from ^ 

Verrill,  Prof.  A.  E ^ 

in  charge  of  laboratory  at  Wood's  Holl 

notice  of  paper  by 

studies  marine  invertebrates  collected  by  the  Fish  Com- 
mission   •• 

studies  moUusks ^ — ^ 


Virginia,  accessions  from - 60  — ^"* 

archsBological  collections  from 'zlv* 

Vis,  Dr.  C.  W.  de,  exchanges  with ' -    *^ 

Visitors  to  the  National  Museum,  number^f ^ 

Von  Kittlitz,  explorations  of ^ 

Vossnessenski,  explorations  of ^ 

VulcaUj  model  of  steamer '^' 

Wadsworth,  Dr.  M.  E.,  sends  volcanic  dust  from  Dakota ^^ 

Wahl,  William  H.,  secretary  of  Franklin  Institute  of  State  of  Pennsylvania..  ^^ 

Wainwright,  Col.  John,  courtesy  of ^^^ 

Waloott,  A.  D.,  presents  specimens  of  iridoemine ^ 
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it,  C.  D.,  carboniferous  fossils  from  eastern  Tennessee  oolleoted  by  ••.w  2sM 

Nevada  ooileotod  by... .w..  2SU 

collects  Trenton  fossils  ..4 57 

Devonian  fossils  collected  by 2^,225 

honorary  curator  of  paleozoic  fossils 21,215 

notice  of  paper  by 699 

on  Cambrian  fossils « '  21 

sends  fossils *. 60 

writings  of w 30 

r,  Charles,  reptiles  collected  by v ^ 16§ 

:,  James  T.,  contributes  zoological  specimens 58 

presents  an  Irish  setter 210 

r,  John,  reptiles  collected  by 165 

:,  S.  F.,  presents  minerals 54 

gham,  Lord,  assistance  rendered  by,  to  the  department  of  insects 191 

kud  Howell  send  slab  of  limestone 240 

apartment,  collections  received  through «• 67 

Prof.  Lester  F.,  delivers  a  lecture * 34 

honorary  cnrator  of  botany 21 

honorary  curator  of  fossil  plants 231 

honorary  curator  of  recent  plaots..^ 333 

on  committee  on  publications.... ^...« 31 

;,  C.  H.,  sends  ores  and  minerals «.... « 58^59 

uDr.  B. H.,  presents  birds  from  Florida k....  156 

bird  skeletons...*. .k...  210 

sends  insects 53 

reptiles  from  Florida 165 

iim.F.  L.,  notice  of  paper  by 699 

igton  Territory,  aocessions  received  from 61 
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